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FOREWORD TO THE FIRST EDITION 


The preparation of the book was not undertaken by the author 
as of set purpose. It was the unwitting result of the scribbling of 
idle hours during the hot summer of the year and the notes of lessons 
given by him to the students of the Andhra Jatheeya Kalasala. 
Masulipatam, on the History of the Congress, A casual enquiry 
addressed to him on an allied matter by the Secretary of the A.I.C.C. 
from AUahabad happened to bring this little venture, through him, 
to the notice of the President who placed the matter before the 
Working Committee. The author expresses his sense of profound 
gratitude to the Working Committee for undertaking its publication 
on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the great national 
organisation. 

The plan of the book will be evident from a cursory glance at 
the synopsis that precedes each part. There was not much of plot to 
unravel in the story of the first thirty years, the happenings in 
which are dealt with subject by subject and character by character. 
The past twenty years have been treated year by year. The reso- 
lutions of the different sessions have not been categoricaUy quoted. 
That alone would cover half the size of the volume in hand, which 
has already run into unexpected proportions. 

The book is abounding in defects of which the author is only 
too well aware, and which the readers are requested to bear with. 
These are defects of plan as well as penmanship which might have 
been partly, at any rate, avoided by greater leisure and better atten- 
tion. But the work had to be put through in a hurry. And hurry 
never conduces to perfection. Yet, during the aU-too-short period of 
time available, the book has been gone through by the President, 
twice over, and the thanks of the public, no less than of the author, 
are due to him for the hard work which the task of revision and 
correction entailed upon him. Equally exacting was the strain im- 
posed upon Syt. J. B. Kripalani, the General Secretary of the Con- 
gress, and Syt. Eirishnadas, Secretary, on whom fell the onerous 
duty of priming up the whole matter for the Press, and to whom the 
country’s thanks are due. 

The author acknowledges his obligations to the printers — ^The 
Law Printing House, Madras, — ^who have put their whole capacity 
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and good cheer into the task and raced against tame in printing a 
volume which has run up to one and a half times the anticipated 
size. Besides the printers, several others have rendered consider- 
able help. The Proprietors, of The Hindu, Madras, have kindly lent 
the photo-blocks of the Presidents of the Congress. Syt. T. Rama 
Rao, General Manager, The Hindusthan Mutual Insurance Co., Ltd., 
Masulipatam, has performed the laborious task of reading through 
the type-script and the proofs and preparing the Index, Syt. K. 
Ramakotiswara Rau, Editor, Triveni, Madras, has read through the 
type-script once again before passing it on to the Press, part by part. 
His meticulous sense of get-up has been pressed into service in the 
arrangeinent of matter and the correction of final proofs. The Notes 
on the Satyagraha in Kaira and the Ahmedabad Mill Strike have 
been, prepared by Syt. Mahadev Desai; on the Gujarat floods by 
Swami Anand; on the Mulshi Satyagraha by Syt. T. R. Deogirikar; 
and those on Champaran and the Bihar Earthquake by Babu 
Rajendra Prasad. Our gratitude is due to them all. 


Masulipatam, 
20ih December, 1935 


B. PATTABHI SITARAMAYYA 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE FIRST EDITION 


Fifty years ago the Indian National Congress met for the first 
time in Bombay with a small number of delegates who could hardly 
be called elected representatives, but who were nevertheless true 
servants of the people. Ever since then it has been striving for 
winning freedom for the people of India. In the beginning its aim 
was indefinite but it has always insisted on a democratic form of 
Government responsible to the people of India and representative 
of all communities and classes inhabiting this vast country. It 
started with the hope and confidence that British statesmanship and 
the British Government would rise equal to the occasion and estab- 
lish truly representative institutions giving the right to the people 
of India to govern India in the interest of India. The early history 
of the Congress is fuU of resolutions and speeches giving expression 
to this faith and confidence. Tlie very demands of the Congress took 
the form of resolutions suggesting reforms and removal of objection- 
able measures — all having as their basis a hope that, if the British 
public and Parliament could be fully informed of this position in 
India and of the desire of Indians, they would set things right and 
ultimately confer on them the inestimable boon of Self-Government. 

Tliat hope and 'confidence have been gradually but nonetheless 
completely shattered by the action of the British Government in 
India and in England. The attitude of the British Government has 
become more and more stiff as the national consciousness has become 
more and more expressive. The initial confidence in the intentions 
of the British Rule received a shock during the administration of 
Lord Curzon who partitioned Bengal, and the great agitation that 
followed against that ill-fated measure was an index of the rising 
tide of popular national consciousness which had not a little been 
influenced by world events, such as the victory of Japan over Russia 
in the beginning of the 20th century. But India had not yet lost 
faith and during the great war, partly as a result of this faith resus- 
citated by the annulment of the partition of Bengal and partly on 
account of want of proper appreciation of the situation as a whole, 
the country responded to the call of the British Government to help 
the British Empire in its time of need. India’s splendid help was 
acknowledged by all British statesmen and hope was engendered 
that the war, which was being ostensibly fought for the principle of 
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self-determination of nations and for making democracy safe, would 
result in the estahlishment of Eesponsible Government in India. 
The announcement made by the Secretary of State for India on 
behalf of the British Government in 1917 promising Self-Government 
by stages occasioned difference of opinion amongst Indians which be- 
came more and more acute as the result of investigations undertaken 
by the Secretary of State and the Viceroy became known and the 
Bill, which ultimately became the Government of India Act in 1920, 
took shape and form. During this time of incubation of the Bill the 
war had ended in a victoiy for the British, and the feeling grew in 
India that as the pressure in Europe had relaxed on account of the 
successful termination of the war for Britain, the British attitude 
had changed for the worse towards India. This feeling was confirmed 
and strengthened by what was regarded as breach of faith with 
the Mussulmans in the matter of the Khilaphat and by the passing, 
in spite of the unanimous protest of the coimtry at large, of what 
were known as the Rowlatt Bills, whereby the stringent provisions 
of the Defence of India Act which had been tolerated during the war 
were sought to be perpetuated, depriving the people of the elemen- 
tary rights of free citizenship. 


These naturally created an intensive agitation in the whole coun- 
try, and Satyagraha, which had been tried in South Africa, and in a 
small way in Champaran and in Kaira in India, was put forward by 
Mahatma Gandhi for the first time as a method to be adopted by the 
country whereby to secure redress of these and other grievances. 
There werd unfortunate popular disturbances in the Punjab and 
Ahmedabad resulting in loss of life and property which were fol- 
lowed by the JaiUianwala-bagh massacre and the horrors of the 
Martial Law regime in the Punjab. There was naturally great indig- 
nation throughout the country which was not assuaged by the Report 
of the Himter Committee appointed to investigate into these hap- 
penings and was considerably intensified by the debate on the Re- 
port in Parliament. This Non-co-operation movement was inaugu- 
rated with its programme of resignation of titles of honom granted 
by the Government, boycott of Legislative bodies, Government- 
recognised educational institutions and Law Courts and of foreign 
cloth on the one hand, and on the other the establishment of Con- 
gress Committees, enrolment of Congress members, collection of 
Tilak Swaraj Fund, opening of national educational institutions, 
establishment of Panchayats for decision of village disputes and the 
revival of hand-spinning and hand-weaving, — all to culminate by 
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stages in a campaign of Civil Disobedience and non-payment of taxes. 
The Congress Constitution was changed and its object was defined as 
the attainment of Swaraj by peaceful and legitimate moans. There 
was countrj'-wde awakening followed by repression by Government, 
when thousands of men and women including some of the most 
reputed leaders were imprisoned towards the end of 1921. Efforts 
at bringing about a settlement with the Government did not fructify 
and the programme of non-payment of taxes in Bardoli had to be 
suspended on account of serious disturbances at Chauri Chaura in 
the United Provinces. Subsequently the other items of the Non- 
co-operation programme were one after another suspended or wdth- 
drawn, and Congress members entered the Legislatures. 

The appointment by the British Paridament of what is known as 
the Simon Commission, from which Indians were excluded, for the 
purpose of investigating the working of the Constitution of 1920, led 
to another serious upheaval in the country and the Congress in asso- 
ciation •ndth other public bodies framed a Constitution with Domi- 
nion Status as the objective for India for the acceptance of the Gov- 
ernment. In the absence of any adequate response by the Govern- 
ment, the Congress at its session at Lahore in December, 1929, 
changed its objective as the attainment of Puma Swaraj (Complete 
Independence) by legitimate and peaceful means, and organised a 
campaign of Civil Disobedience of non-moral laws and non-payment 
of taxes, in the beginning of 1930. The Government of England on 
the one hand called a Conference in London to which it nominated 
certain Indians to advise it about a Constitution for India, and on the 
other adopted repressive measures, including the promulgation of a 
number of most drastic Ordinances for suppressing the Civil Dis- 
obedience movement in India. In March, 1931, there was a Pact 
entered into by Lord Irwin the Viceroy representing the Govern- 
ment, and Mahatma Gandhi representing the Congress, as a result of 
which Civil Disobedience was suspended and Mahatma Gandhi 
attended the Round Table Conference in London towards the end of 
1931. As was to be expected, nothing came out of the Conference 
and the Congress was forced to revive the movement early in 1932 
and carried it on till 1934, when it was suspended again. In the two 
movements of 1930 and 1932 hundreds of thousands of men and 
women and even children courted imprisonment, received lathi 
blows and other kinds of torture and suffered loss of property. Many 
were killed as a resdlt of firing by the Government forces on crowds. 
The Satyagrahis showed remarkable power of organisation and 
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suffering and were on the whole, completely non-violent in the face 
of the greatest provocation. . Congress organisation showed- great 
vitality and powers of adaptability and survived the great attack 
made on it by the Government. The country has come out' of the 
fiery ordeal with credit but without achieving its great objective of 
Purim Swaraj. 

By a resolution passed at Karachi the Congress has assured to 
all Indians certain fundamental rights and has drawn up an econo- 
mic and social programme. It has made it clear that, in order to end 
the exploitation of the masses, political freedom must include real 
economic freedom of the starving millions and has laid down funda- 
mental rights of citizenship, such as freedom of speech and associa- 
tion, of person and property, of religion and conscience. It has also 
laid down that the interests of industrial labour shall be safeguarded 
by seeming for them healthy conditions of work, limited hours of 
labour, suitable machinery for settlement of disputes and protection 
against economic consequencecs of old age, sickness and unemploy- 
ment and the right to form tmions. It has assured the peasants to 
secure equitable adjustments of the burden on agricultural land by 
reduction of rent and revenue and exemption from rent or revenue 
for uneconomic holdings, with such relief as may be just and neces- 
sary to holders of small estates affected by such exemption or re- 
duction in rent. It has also provided for a graded tax on net incomes 
from land above a reasonable minimum, death duties on a graduated 
scale on property above a fixed income, and drastic reduction of ex- 
penditure on military and defence and civil administration, fixing 
the salary of State servants at a maximum of Es. 500 per month. It 
has also laid down an economic and social programme of excluding 
foreign cloth, protecting indigenous industries, prohibition of intoxi- 
cating drugs and drinks, State control of key industries, relief to 
agricultural indebtedness, regulation of currency and exchange in 
the interest of the country and provision for the military training of 
citizens for national defence. 

The last session of the Congress at Bombay in .October, 1934, 
endorsed the policy of entering the Legislatures and laid down a 
constructive programme including revival of and encouragement to 
hand-spinning and hand-weaving, promotion of useful village and 
small industries, re-construction of village life in its economic, edu- 
cational, social and hygienic aspects, removal of untouchability, pro- 
motion of- inter-communal unity, total abstinence, national education,- 
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spread of useful knowledge among the adult population, organisation 
of industrial labour and peasants and strengthening of the Congress 
organisation. Under a revised Constitution it reduced the number of 
delegates and made it proportionate to the number of primary mem- 
bers on the Congress roll and insisted on manual labour and habitual 
wearing of Khadi on all elected members and office-bearers of Con- 
gi'ess Committees. 

The Congress has thus marched on from stage to stage and 
covers practically everj'' sphere of national activity. It is at present 
engaged in constructive work which is calculated not only to im- 
prove the economic condition of the masses but also to create that 
self-confidence among them which can be bom of work accomplished 
and which can enable them to win Puma Swaraj. Starting as a 
small organisation it now covers the entire country with a net-work 
of branches and enjoys the confidence of the masses of the country. 
It has called forth sacrifice on an extensive scale for the attainment 
of Swaraj from people of all classes and has a remarkable record of 
work and achievement. The organisation itself is a great national 
asset which it should be the duty of every Indian to increase and 
preserve. It is bound to play an ever-increasing part in the strug- 
gle for freedom that still lies ahead. This is no time for resting on 
our oars. The work yet to be accomplished is great and needs much 
patient toil, endless sacrifice and unflinching determination. It is 
nothing less than the attainment of Puma Swaraj. Let us bow down 
our heads to all those men, women, and children, known and un- 
known, who have laid down their lives, who have suffered woes and 
privations, and who are still paying the penalty for loving their 
Motherland. 

Let us also in grateful reverence recall the services of those who 
sowed the seeds of this mighty organisation, who nurtured it with 
their unrefnitting labour and sacrifice. The small seedling that was 
planted fifty years ago has now grown into a mighty tree with 
branches spreading over this vast country and has now blossomed 
in the sacrifice of coimtless men and women. It is for those that 
are now left behind to nourish the tree by their further services 
and sacrifice, so that it may bear fruit and make India the free and 
prosperous country that Nature intended her to be. 

The pages that follow relate the story of the growth of the In- 
dian National Congress. The author’s knowledge and experience of 
the men and affairs of the Congress is wide. He himself has played 
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no inconsiderable part in the later phases of its development. He is 
not a detached historian writing after the events and basing his con- 
clusions on cold recorded 'facts. He has seen things with his own 
eyes and has himself acted and re-acted on them. He is writing not 
only with knowledge but also with faith. His conclusions and opi- 
nions are therefore his own, and need not be treated as in every 
case representing the official view of the Working Committee of. the 
Indian National Congress which publishes the book and sends it out 
to the world. It is hoped, however, that it contains a faithful record 
of facts and will be fotmd helpful to students of contemporary 
history. 


RAJENDRA PRASAD 

Camp — Wardha, \ 

12th December, 1935 J 


\ 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


Hardly are any words necessary to reintroduce the first volume 
of this History to the public. Events have developed fast in the 
decade (and more) that has elapsed since it was published in 1936 
(January) and their consummation in a Provisional National Gov- 
ernment followed by the convening of the Constituent Assembly 
has invested the first volume with added interest. Indeed the his- 
tory of the Congress has become classical enough to be divided into 
three sections relating to the ‘ancient’ period, the ‘middle’ ages and 
the ‘modern’ era. The \vindy, vapoury rhetoric of the first period 
has given place to the inchoate but well thought out plans of the 
second which were followed by their taking shape and in time land- 
ing India on the threshold of Independence. 

Ten years ago the reader that finished the perusal of the first 
volume was left in doubt and dismay regarding the future of 
Hindusthan. A general upsurge for freedom covering the whole of 
India and bearing proof of a widespread popular yearning for 
Swaraj was still a mirage if not a phantasy that could not slake his 
thirst for Independence. Was non-co-operation, after all, a fool’s 
paradise, was passive resistance an act of puerile obstinacy, was 
civil disobedience a leap into the unknown depths of an unfathom- 
able abyss, was Satyagraha itself a Utopian ideal conceived by an 
unpractical saint who has descended into the domain of mimdane 
politics? We were like people who lost their way in the invisible 
dark of a wilderness. But without losing hope and faith, we marched 
on with the lodestar of non-violence as our sole guide and at last an 
effulgent ray of light divulged itself proving the correctness of our 
direction and asserting the certainty of our destination. The march 
of events in a decade has constituted a new chapter of History em- 
bodied in a second volume which comes as a necessary sequel to the 
first and the pages of which have set at nought all the doubts and 
solved all the difficulties that harassed the readers of the first volume. 
In one word the publication of the second volume has whetted the 
appetite of the public for the first and compelled a second edition 
thereof. To-day then, the struggle of India for her emancipation 
from the foreign yoke may be said to have been described in two 
thousand pages which abound in perpetual interest not merely to 
India’s future generations who will have inherited the rich heri- 
tage of a free India, but to the many nations of South East Asia, of 
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the Middle East and of Africa who have yet to achieve their own 
freedom through a bloodless revolution. It will, therefore, be a 
source of genuine gratification to all concerned, notably to the pub- 
lishefs to whose pressing initiative the second edition owes its pub- 
lication, if these pages take back the reader to the genesis of the 
Indian Struggle and its numerous vicissitudes on its way to freedom.' 
and Independence. 


MasuUpatam, | ^ - p^TTABHI SITARAMAYYA 

6th November, 1946:] 
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PART I 
CHAPTER I 

The Birth of the Congress 

The History of the Congress is really the history of India’s struggle 
for freedom. For centuries the Indian Nation has been under foreign 
supremacy and the Congress has striven for half a century to free the 
coimtry from this subjection, the beginnings of •which in its latest phase 
may be traced to the advent to India of a trading concern. 

The East India Company had during nearly a hundred years of com- 
mercial and political activity acquired large tracts of the country in India 
and had begun to enjoy the rights of a ruling power.' After 1772 its 
acti\'ities were subject to scrutiny from time to time by the British Parlia- 
ment and every renewal of its Charter was preceded by an inquiry on 
behalf of the British Government. As the commercial aspect of its actmty 
had gone more and more into the background and the political aspect 
come more and more into the forefront, this scrutiny had become more 
and more searching. While it would not be right to imagine that anything 
like a close supervision was maintained, there were not men wanting 
among the British who studied the Indian problem in great detail, followed 
the action and programme of the East India Company with care and 
Nugilance, and were not slow to bring them before Parliament for con- 
sideration and redress. The great interest which Edmund Burke, Sheridan 
and Pox exhibited in the last quarter of the 18th century served to focus 
public opinion on the misdeeds of the Company’s agents. Although the 
impeachment of Warren Hastings failed in its objective, it exposed the 
oppression and tjuanny which used to be practised. Every periodical 
inquiry preceding renewal of the Charter resulted in the enunciation of 
some principles of far-reaching consequence, even though these principles 
were not followed in practice. More than once it was laid down as the 
policy to be followed that the agents of the Company should not attempt 
to extend its territorial acquisitions,' but every time, an opportunity 
occurred or was created which enabled them to disregard the injunction, 
and the territories went on expanding. It is not necessary here to go 
into the history, full of black and treacherous deeds, full of the 'exhibition 
of low and rapacious human nature, full of the wreckages of broken 
engagements and treaties, of the acquisition of India by the East India 
Company. Nor is it necessary to go into an examination of the treachery 
and faithlessness of the Indians as amongst themselves, or of the ways and 
means employed by the agents of the Company to amass huge fortxmes for 
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tJiemselves, apart from what they made available to the Company and- 
Its £)irectors. Suffice it to say that immense wealth was acquired, 'and 
formed m due course the nucleus, and perhaps the hulk, of that capital 
udueh enabled England on the advent of the steam engine and the machine 
to establish her industrial supremacy in the world in the nineteenth 
century. ' 

t ' ' 

'When the_ Regulating Act was passed in 1774 aiid a Board of Con-.^ 
trol was appointed over the Court of Directors of the Company, and a 
Governor-General with a Coimeil, the British Parliament for the first 
time took some responsibility for the administration of the territories 
already acquired. This control grew in course of time and another Act. 
in 1785 followed. The Charter was renewed after investigations in 1793, 
1813, 1833 and 1853. In 1833 it was enacted that “no native of the said 
territories, nor any natural born subject of His Majesty resident therein, 
shall, by reason only of his religion, place of -birth, descent, colour or any 
of them be disabled from holding any place, office or employment under 
the said Company” and the Court of Directors explained its import as 
follows : — 

“The Court conceive this section to mean that there shall be no 
governing caste in British India; that whatever other- tests'" of qualifi- 
cation may be adopted, distinction of race or religion shall not be of 
the number ; that no subject 'of the King^ whether of Indian or British 
or mixed descent, shall be excluded from the posts usually conferred 
■ on uncovenanted servants in India, or from the covenanted service 
itself, provided h'e be otherwise eligible.” 

By the same Act the rights of the Company to trade in India were 
abolished and it became divested henceforth of its character as a trading 
concern and became entirely a ruling authority, 

— A controversy arose about this time regarding the - introduction of 
English education into India. With the powerful support of Raja Eam- 
mohan Roy among Indians and Macaulay among the Britishers, it was set 
at rest in favour of English education as against education in Indian 
languages and literature. Thus were laid the fotmdations of that system 
which continues to this day. 

There was no Press in those days except such as was conducted by 
Englishmen, some of whom had to sufi^er. even deportation from India. 
Lord WilKam Bentinek’s Governor-Generalship was remarkable for the 
aforesaid reforms and was also lenient towards the Press; His successor. 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, removed the restrictions against the Press which 
remained free till the Viceroyalty of Lord Lytton, with the exception of a 
brief period during the time of the Revolt of 1857. 

Between 1833 and 1853 the Punjab and Sindh had been conquered, 
and the policy of Dord Dalhousie resulting in the annexation of the Stat® 
ofv-those rulers who died without issue, and of Oudh on the ground of 
maladministration by the then ruler, had added considerably to the tem- 
tories of the Company," making the extent of British India what it has 
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remained ever since. The economic drain resulting in' the impoverish- 
ment of the people, the loss of territory and the establishment of a foreign 
rule had created resentment and discontent, and the Revolt of 1857 v^as 
the last armed attempt to throw off the foreign yoke. It was undoubtedly 
tinged witli some religious motive, bat the fact that the titular Emperor 
of Delhi, the descendant of Akbar and Anrangzeb, and the descendant 
of the Peshwa of Poona were the rallying points roiuid whom the effort 
to establish an Indian Raj revolved, shows that the Revolt represented 
not only the accumulated effect of all that had been perpetrated during 
a hundred j^ears since the battle of Plassey in 1757, but also the natural 
desire in the human breast of every comitry and community to be ruled 
by its o'wn people and no others. The Revolt failed but with it also dis- 
appeared the East India Company, and the Government of India directly 
passed into the hands of the British Crown, that is, the British Parlia- 
ment. The Queen’s Proclamation issued on this occasion went a great way 
in creating an atmosphere of calm and faith which kept the country in a 
condition of peace. "Whatever discontent there was became absolutely 
helpless. The nobility, particularly the Muslim nobility, was practically 
crushed out of existence and there was not even a titular person left to 
serve as a rallying point in any future adventure like that of 1857. The 
British Rule came to be recognised as a dispensation of Providence and 
India settled down with that resignation which is one of our national 
characteristics. 

The Government of India, even after its assumplion by the Crown, ' 
continued to carry on much in the same way as before except that there 
were no wars for twenty years to disturb the even tenor of its rule. 

Tliis does not mean that there was no trouble and no discontent. 
There were serious defects in British administration Tyhich were pointed 
out and sought to be remedied by sympathetic British officials like i'lr. 
Hiune. 

As has been stated earlier the Act of 1833 had made Indians eligiblie 
for aU posts for which they were qualified. "When the Charter was under 
consideration in 1853 it was freely stated in Parliament that, although 
the Act of 1833 had theoretically made Indians eligible, they had not been 
in practice given any posts which they would not have occupied before 
that Act. When the system of competitive examination for the Civil 
Service was introduced in 1853, it was pointed out that that would put 
a great handicap on Indians, as they would find it practically impossible 
to come to England to compete with English boys in an examination in 
English language and literature on the off-chance of securing posts. In 
spite of the handicaps Indians, though few, crossed the seas and succeed- 
ed, and it was left to Lord Salisbury to reduce the age at which students 
could compete, thus enhancing the handicap on Indians who, with the 
support of Englishmen, had been crying for simultaneous examinations 
in India and England. Lord Lytton in India muzzled the Vernacular 
Press, along with the English Press, had enjoyed freedom since the days 
of Metcalfe. He further passed an Arms Act which not only deprived 
Indians of the right of bearing arms but also introduced another galling 
distinction between Indians and Europeans. 
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Then there were famines wliicli showed that it was not so nmeh 
scarcity of.foodgrains as the^lack of the wherewithal to purchase them 
that resulted m the death of hundreds of thousands of people aU o^fer 
the country. There was also the Afghan War. While famine 

and death were stalking the land it was considered fit to hold a Durbar 
at Delhi at which the_ Queen assumed the title of the Empress of India. 

Economic, in addition to political, troubles were actively af work 
throughout the country. The physical suffering of the many, acted on 
by the ^j)athy and selfishness of the foTv, Tvns z*apidly brino'itiff popular 
iinrest to the danger point." 

The peasantry was oppressed by certain “uotorious practical griev- 
ances” referred to by hlr. Hume in his celebrated letter to Sir Auckland 
Colvin. They led to complaints not loud but deep with regard to (a) the 
costly and imsuitable Civil Courts, (b) the corrupt and oppressive Police, 
(e) the rigid Revenue system, and. (d) the galling administration of the 
Arms Act arid the Forest Act. People prayed for but despaired of get- 
ting (a) justice cheap, sure and speedy, (b) a Police they could look up 
to as friends and protectors, (c) a Land ]^venue system more elastic and 
sympathetic, and (d) aj,less harsh administration of the Arms' and Forest 
Laws. That was in factHie situation towards the beginning of the eighties. 
Indeed it was such that Sir W. Wedderburu^says that tbe bureaucracy 
had not only done their best to. prevent new concessions; they had also, 
when opportunity offered, taken away the privileges inherited from a 
former generation of reformers, — the liberty of the Press, the right of 
public’ meeting. Municipal Self-Government and the independence of the 
Universities. “These ill-starred measures of reaction,” writes Sir William, 
^■’combined with Russian methods of Police repression brought India xmder 
Lord Lytton within measurable distance of a Revolutionary outbreak and 
it was only in time that ,,Mr. Hume, was inspired to intervene,” 
Something more : Mr. Hume had unimpeachable evidence that the 
political discontent was going underground. He came into possession of 
seven volumes containing reports of the seething revolt incubating in 
various districts, based upon the communications of the disciples of vari- 
ous giirus to their religious heads. This" was towards the end of Lord 
Lytton ’s rule, the seventies of the last century. The reports were arranged 
according to districts, sub-districts, sub-divisions, and the citips, towns 
and villages included in these. Not that an organised mutiny was ahead, 
but that the people pervaded with a sense of hopelessness, wanted to do 
something, by which was merely meant, “a sudden violent outbreak of 
. sporadic crime, murders of obnoxious persons, robbery of bankers and 
, looting of bazaars, acts really of lawlessness which by a due coalescense 
of forces might any day develop into a National Revolt. Such were the 
agrarian riots of the Deccan in Bombay. Hume thereupon resolved to 
open a safety valve for this unrest and the Congress was such an outlet 
It was at this time that he conceived the idea of bringing into existence 
a national gathering of Indians and to that end addressed to the graduates 
of the Calcutta University, on the 1st of March 1883, a soiil-stirring letter 
in which he asked for fifty men, good and true, men of Mselfishnes^ moral 
courage, self-control and active spirit of benevolence. H only fifty men, 
^od and true, can he found, to join as founders, the thing can be estab- 
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lislied and the further development will be comparatively easy.” And 
what was the ideal placed before these men? A democratic constitution, 
freedom from personal ambitions and the dictum that “he that is greatest 
amongst you, let him be your servant.” Hume did not mince matters 
at all but frankly told them that “if they cannot renounce personal ease 
and pleasure, then at present at any rate all hopes of progress are at an 
■end; and India truly neither desires nor deserves any better Government 
tlian'she enjoys.” 

The concluding portion of this memorable letter runs as follows: — 

“And if even the leaders of thought are all either such poor 
creatures, or so selfishly wedded to personal concerns that they dare 
not strike a blow for their country’s sake, then justly and rightly are 
they kept do^vn and trampled on, for they deserve nothing better. 
Every nation secures precisely as good a Government as it merits. If 
3 -ou, the picked men, the most highly educated of the nation, cannot, 
scorning personal ease and selfish objects, make a resolute struggle 
to secure greater freedom for j'oursclves and j'our country, a more 
impartial administration, a lai'ger share in the management of your 
own affairs, then we, your friends, are wrong and our adversaries 
right, then are Lord Eipon’s noble aspirations for yonr good fruitless 
and visionarj", then, at present at any rate ail hopes of progress are 
at an end and India truly neither desires nor deserves any better 
. Government than she enjoj's. Onty, if this be so, let us hear no more 
factious, peevish complaints that jmu are kept in leading strings and 
treated like children, for you will have proved yourself such. Men 
know how to act. Let there be no more complaining of Englishmen 
being preferred to 3 ’ou in all important offices, for if you lack that 
public spirit, that highest form of altruistic devotion that leads men 
to subordinate private ease to the public weal, that patriotism that 
Jias made Englishmen what thej'- are, — ^then rightlj’’ are these preferred 
to you, rightlj" and inevitably have they become your rulers. And 
rulers and task-masters they must continue, let the jmke gall your 
shoulders never so sorely, until you realise and stand prepared to 
act upon the eternal truth that self-sacrifice and rmselfishness are 
the only unfailing guides to freedom and happiness.” 

Before we proceed to narrate the details relating to the birth of the 
Gongre.ss, it is but meet to recall the names of certain pre-Congress Elders 
whose labours in a way had laid the foundations of public life in this 
eountrj". 

The British Indian Association in Bengal was started in 1851 and 
■was the institution in whose name men like Dr. Rajendra Lai Slitra and 
Bamgopal Ghose had carried on public work for decades. The Associa- 
tion itself was an active power in the land for nearly half a century. <<rn 
Bombay the organ of public work was the Bomhaj" Association which had 
a shorter career than its feUow in Bengal, but had an equally "dgorous 
recoX’d of work to its credit under the leadership of men like Sir Man- 
galdoss Nathubhai and hlr. Naoroji Purdunji. The Association owed its 
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origin to Dadabliai Naoroji and Mr. Juggannatli Sankar Setk ' The East 
India Association, however, superseded this body, in the seventies of the- 
last century. In the South, public life was really inaugurated by The 
Sindu amongst whose founders were the honoured names of Messrs M 
Veeraraghavachariar, the Hon’ble Bangiah Naidu, G. Subrahmania Aiyar 
and N. Subbarau Pantulu. In Maharashtra, the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha 
which sprang up about the same time as The JEDindu, was the medium; 
through which public work was carried on by men like Messrs. Bao Baha- 
dur K. L.' Nulkar and S. H. Chiplonkar. 

In Bengal the Indian Association was founded in the year'lB76, the 
moving spirit of the new body being Surendra Nath Banerjea and the- 
first seeretai’y being Ananda Mohan Bose. It must be noted that even in 
the seventies, public life was beginning to make itself felt by the author!-^ 
ties though it was not well-organised. The newspapers were already a 
^powerfid factor in it, for in 1875 there were as many as 475 newspapers, 
mostly in the provincial languages. Surendra. Nath Banerjea, who by a 
fortunate chance for the country was relieved of his duties as a member 
of the Indian Civil Service, made his first political tour in Northern India 
covering the Punjab and the North-West Provinces (U.P.)< He was pre- 
. sentat-the great Darbar held in Delhi, in 1877, and met the leading Princes 
and people^of India at that assembly. It is believed that the idea of orga- 
nising a vast political gathering was first conceived by Surendra Nath 
Banerjea under the inspiration furnished by that gathering of the Princes 
and people of India in 1877. In 1878 S. N. Banerjea visited the Bom- 
bay and Madras Presidencies in order to stimulate public opinion on the 
reactionary policy pursued by Lord Salisbury in reducing the age limit 
for the Civil Service Examination to 19 years, and to prepare an AH- , 
India Memorial to be presented to the House of Commons on the Chil 
Service question. 

It was at this time that Lord Lytton inaugurated his reactionary rule,^ 
which Avas ipharacterised by the Vernacular Press Act of 1878, thp Afghan 
War, the costly Indian Darbar (1877) and the sacrifice of cbtton import 
duties (1877). Lord Lytton was succeeded by Lord Bipon, who inaugu-. 
rated a new era by concluding a treaty with the Amir of Afghanistan, by 
repealing the Vernacular Press Act, by promoting Local Self-Government 
and by introducing the. Ilbert BiU. The last was a Bill introduced in 
1883 by Mr. Ilbert, the Law Member of the Government of India at the' 
time, the object of which was to remove the bar against the Indian Magis- 
tracy trying European and likewise American offenders. This was greatly 
.^resented by the Anglo-Indians, some of whom entered into a conspiracy 
“to overpower the sentries of the 'Government House and to put the 
Viceroy on board a steamer at Chand Pal Ghat and send him to England 
via the Cape.” This conspiracy had been formed by a number of men 
in Calcutta “who had bound themselves to carry out the aforesaid plan 
in the event of Government adhering to their projected legislation.” The 
original Bill was almost abandoned in 1883 in favour of a bare recognition 
of the principle in the case of the District Magistrates and Sessions Judges 
only. When Lord Bipon retired he Avas given a farewell by Indians from 
one end of the country to the other, which was at once the envy of Eng- 
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lishmen and an e 3 -e-opener to many of them. Sir Auckland Colvin, says 
Sir Surendra Natk Banerjea in his ‘A Nation in the Making’ exclaimed, 
“If it be real, ■\vhat does it mean?” 

The success of tlie ibiglo-Indians awakened the Indians who were not 
slow to realise that the inwardness of the opposition to the'BiU was based 
on an assertion of racial superiority and its perpetuation. It taught the 
public men of India at the time the lessons of organisation; and imme- 
diatelj' in the j’ear 1883 there was held a political Conference at the 
Albert Hall in Calcutta, at which both S. N. Banerjea and A. M. Bose 
were present. It was at this meeting that S. N. Banerjea specifically re- 
ferred, in his opening address, to the Delhi assemblage as furnishing the 
model for a like political organisation intended to espouse the country’s 
cause. Mr. Ambika Gharan Slazumdar writes in his hook ‘ Indian National 
Evolution’ that “it was an unique spectacle, of which the writer^ of these 
pages still retains a vi^nd impression, of immense enthusiasm and earnest- 
ness which throughout characterised the three days’ session of the Con- 
ference, and at the end of which every one present seemed to have received 
a new light and a novel inspiration.” It was in the following year that 
the International Exliibition was held in Calcutta to which the Rev. John 
Murdoch traces the original inspiration for the Indian National Congress. 
It was in 1881 that the Madras Mahajana Sabha was established and 
Madras held a Pro^nneial Conference in its turn. In the west the Bom- 
bay Presidency Association was started on 31st Jan. 1885 by that famous 
group of elders, — ^Mehta, Telang and Tyabji. 

It is thus clear that India was feeling the need for some sort of an 
all-India organisation. It is shrouded in mystery as to who originated 
this idea of an All-India Congress. Apart from the great Darbar of 1877 
or the International Exhibition in Calcutta, which, as stated above, are 
supposed to have furnished the model for the great national assemblage, 
it is also said that the idea was conceived in a private meeting of seventeen 
men after the Theosophical Convention held at Madras in December 1884. 
The Indian Union started by kir. Hume after his retirement from the 
Civil Sermee-is also supposed to have been instrumental in convening the 
Congress. Whatever the origin, and whoever the originator of the idea, 
we come to this conclusion, that the idea was in the air, that the need of 
such an organisation was being felt, that kir. Allan Octavian Hume took 
the initiative, and that it was in klarch 1885, when the firat notice was 
issued convening the first Indian National Union to meet at Poona in the 
following December, that what had been a vague- idea floating generally in 
the air and influencing simultaneously the thought of thoughtful Indians 
in the north and the south, the east and the west, assumed a deflnite shape 
and became a practical programme of action. 

II 

It was not merely the political forces and the sense of political sub- 
jection that gave birth to the Congress. The Congress doubtless had its 
political objective, but it also was the organ and exponent of a movement 
of national renaissance.' For fifty years and more before the birth of the 
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■Congress the leaven of national rejuvenation had been at work. Ih fabt 
uational life in its protean aspects was-in a state of ferment so earlv as in 
the fames of Rammohan Roy, who may in one sense be regarded as the 
prophet of Indian Nationalism and the Father of modern India He had 
a mde vision and a broad outlook While it is true that the soeio- 
religious condition of his day was the subject of his special attention in 
his reformist activities, he had nevertheless a keen sense of the m-ave 
political wrongs by which his country was afflicted at the time and made 
a strenuous effort to seek an early redress of those wrongs. Rammohan 
Roy was born in 1776 and passed away at Bristol in 1833. His name is 
associated ivith two great reforms in India, namely, the abolition of Sati 
or ^Solio.go.'nKinwni and the introduction of Western learning into the 
country. In the acute controversy that raged^ in the thirties of the nine- 
teenth century, Rammohan Roy took no small part and the final decision 
■of Lord William Behtinck in 1835 in favour of Western learning, even as, 
against the recommendations of the Court of Directors in London, was 
largely due to Rammohan Roy’s own bias towards the Oeeidentalists and 
the influence he exercised over the public opinion of the day. In the clos- 
ing period of his life he chose to visit England, and his passion for liberty 
was so great that when he reached the Cape of Good Hope he insisted 
■on his being carried to a French vessel where he. saw the flag of liberty 
flying, so that he might be able to do homage to that flag, and when he 
-saw the flag he shouted, “Glory, Glory, Glory to the flag!” Although. he 
had gone to England primarily as the ambassador of the Moghul Emperor ‘ 
to plead his cause in London, yet he took the opportunity to place some of 
the pressing Indian grievances before a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons. He submitted three papers, -on the Revenue system of India, the 
■Judicial system of India, and the Material condition of India. He was 
honoured by the East India Company with a- public diimen When in 
1832 the Charter Act was before Parliament, he vowed that if the Bill 
Avas not passed he would give up his residence in the British dominion 
•and reside in America. During his time he had witnessed the worst re- 
pression of the Press in India. “The good days of Indian Journalism in- 
.augurated by Lord Hastings, the Governor-Heneral, by relaxing the severe 
Press restrictions of former times were soon clouded by the temporary ^ 
accession to the post of Governor-General, in 1823, of Mr. John Adam, a 
member of the Civil Service.” As a result one Mr. Buekuagham, the ' 
Editor of The Calexitta Journal, was deported from India on two months’ 
notice and Mr. Sanford Arnot, his assistant, was arrested in his office and 
put on board an England going vessel,— all this for, some criticisms of 
the administration made by them. A Press Ordinance was passed on the 
14th March 1823 which imposed the severest censorship upon the entire 
Press both Anglo-Indian and Indian, and made it obligatory on the part 
■of intending publishers and proprietors of newspapers to obtain a licence 
from the Governor-General. The Ordinance was pushed through the 
Supreme Court according to the Law then existing after only 20 days 
publication in that Court. 

Eummohan Roy fought against it in the Court by engaging the semces 
‘Of two lawyers, and when he failed he got up a public petition to the Rmg 
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of England 'ndth no better result. But the seed that he sowed bore fruit irt 
3835 when Sir Cliarles ^Metcalfe liberated the Indian Press once again. 
"While in England Eammohan Roy had the satisfaction of seeing the appeal 
of his adversaries against the abolition of Sati rejected by Parliament 
and also of seeing the Charter Act passed. 

The story of the ‘Indian Mutiny’ so-called, arising primarily from the 
policy of Lord Dalhousie in denying the right of adoption to the widows 
of certain Princes and declai-ing their States escheat is well-known. The 
suppression of the rebeUion was followed by the establishment of the Uni- 
versities in 1858, and of the High Courts and the Legislative Councils in 
India between 1861 and 1863. Just before the ‘mutiny’ the ‘Widow Re- 
marriage Act’ was passed as also tlie Act relating to conversion into Chris- 
tianitj'. In the sixties of the nineteenth century then, intimate contact was 
established vith Western leaiming and literature. Western legal insi-- 
tutions and Parliameutar 5 ' methods were inaugurated, to mark a new era 
in the field of law and legislation. The impact of Western eivilizatior^n 
the East could not but leave a deep impress upon the beliefs and senti- 
ments of the Indian people who came directly under its influence. The- 
germs of religious reform planted in the days of Rammohau Roy, became 
broadcast erelong. Keshab Chandra Sen, on whose shoulders fell the 
mantle of Rammohan Roy, spread the gospel of the Brahmo Samaj far and 
wide and gave a new social orientation to its tenets. He turned his- 
attention to the temperance movement and made common cause vuth the 
temperance reformers in England. He was largely responsible for the 
passing of the Cimi Marriage Act, — ^III of 1872 — ^which allowed a form of 
civil marriage to non-Christians, provided they declared themselves as not 
belonging to any of the following communities — Hindu, Christian, Muslim. 
Parsee or Jew. This Act abolished early marriage, made polygamy penal 
and sanctioned widow marriages and inter-caste marriages. He interested 
himself further in trying to raise the marriageable age of girls and prepared 
a Bill in 1872 on the subject which adopted 14 as the minimum age. 

Erelong schisms arose in the Brahmo Samaj on account of the early 
raarriagei)f. Keshab Chandra Sen’s daughter with the Maharaja of Cooeh 
Bihar, which evoked protests amongst his fellow workers and led to the 
carving out of a protestant section under the name of ‘Sadharan Brahmo 
Samaj’ under the leadership of Ananda Mohan Bose. It is interesting to 
note that Ananda Mohan Bose later became the President of the Cougi'ess 
in 1898. The Brahmo Samaj of Bengal had its repercussions all over the 
country. In Poona, the movement assumed the name of Prarthana Samaj 
under the leadership of M. G. Ranade, who, it will \be remembered, was 
the founder of the Social Reform movement which for long years conti- 
nued to be an adjunct of the Congress. One feature however of this re- 
formist movement was a certain disregard for the past and a spirit of 
revolt from the time-honoured and traditional beliefs of the coun^, 
which arose from an undue glamour presented by the Western institu- 
tions and heightened greatly by the political prestige associated 'with 
them. Naturally then, there was bound to be a reaction, at any rate_a 
correction, to the denationalising tendencies engendered by the reformist 
movements, "The Arya Samaj in the north-west, founded by the venerable 
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Swami Dayanada Saraswati, and the Theosophieal movement from the 
south, furnished the necessary corrective to the spirit of heterodoxy and 
even heresy which the Western learning brought with it-^oSiM them 
were intensely Nationalist movements; only, the Arya Samaj movement 
which owed its birth to the inspiration of the great Dayananda Saraswati 
was aggressive in its patriotic zeal, and while holding fast to the cult of the 
infallibility of the Vedas, and the superiority of the Vedic culture, was at 
the same time not i nimi cal to broad social reform. It thus developed a 
virile manhood in the Nation which was the synthesis of what was best 
in its heredity, with what is best in its environment. ' It fought soine of 
tlie prevailing social evils and religious superstitions in Hinduism much 
as the Brahmo Samaj had battled- against, polytheism, idolatry and poly- 
gamy. Of course, as was to be' expected, there arose two schools in the 
Arya Samaj itself, composed of those of the Gnfukula cult who stood for 
the Vedic ideals of Brahmaeharya and religious service, and those who 
sought to regenerate society imbibing in due measure modern Western 
culture through the modern type of educational institutions. Swami 
Shraddhananda, the Martyr, and Lala Lajpat Eai, the Hero, stand out 
to us as marked exponents of the respective cults. The Theosophieal move- 
ment, while it extended its studies and sympathies to the wide world, laid 
"special emphasis on a rediscovery, as weU as a rehabilitation of all that 
was great and glorious in the Oriental culture. It was this passion that 
led Mrs. Besant to start a college in Benares, the holy city of India. The 
Tlieosophieal activities, while developing a spirit of international brother- 
hood, helped to check that sense of rationalist superiority of the West and 
planted, anew a cultural, centre in India which attracted the savants and 
the -scholars of the West once .again to this ancient land.. 

The latest phase of national renaissance in India prior to the Con-' 
gress was inaugurated in Bengal by that great sage, Ramakrishna Pa- 
ramahamsa, who later found in Swami Vivekananda, his chief apostle 
earryiiig his gospel East and West. The Ramakrishna Mission is not 
merely an organisation wedded to occultism on the one hand or realism 
on the other, but to a profound transcendentalism which, however, does 
not ignore the supreme duty of 'Loka-Sangraha' or social service. It 
■ also supplied the key to the solution of the many socio-political problems 
that confront the nations of the world to-day. All, these movements were 
really so.^ many threads in the strand of Indian Nationalism and the 
Nation’s dtity was to evolve a synthesis so as to be able to dispel pre- 
judiee and superstition, to renovate and purify the old faith, and Vedantic 
idealism, and reconcile it with the Nationalism of the new age. The 
Indian National Congress was destined to fulfil this great mission. How 
far it has been able to do it. during the past half a century, it is for us 
to study. — 


It was in the midst of these conditions that the establishment of the 
great Indian National Congress was conceived. Mr. Hume’s idea was 
originally to allow provincial organisations like the Indian Association of 
Calcutta the Presidency Association of Bombay, and the Mahajana Sabha 
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•of Madras to take up political questions, and the All-India National Union 
to concentrate more or less on social questions. He consulted Lord Dufferin 
uLo iiad recently come out as Vieeroj'’, and tlie advice ke gave cannot be 
better rendered than in the Tvords of Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee who wrote in 
2iis ‘Introduction to Indian Politics’, published in 1898, as follows: — 

“It will probably be news to many that the Indian National 
Congress, as it was originally started and as it has since been carried 
on, is in reality the work of the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava when 
that nobleman was the Governor-General of India. Mr. A. 0. Hume, 
C. B., bad in 1884, conceived the idea that it would be of great ad- 
vantage to tlie country if leading Indian politicians could be brought 
together once a year to discuss social matters and be upon friendly 
footing ^vitb one another. - He did not desire that politics should form 
part of their discussion, for, there were recognised political bodies in 
' Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and other parts of India, and he thought 
that these bodies might suffer in importance if, when Indian'politicians 
from different parts of the country came together, they discussed 
polities. His idea further was that the Governor of the Province 
where the politicians met should be asked to preside over their de- 
liberations, and that thereby great cordiality should be estabh'shed 
between the official classes and 'the non-official Indian politicians. 
Full of these ideas he saw the noble Marquis when he went to Simla 
early in 1885, after Lord Duffeidn had in the December previous 
assumed the Viceroyalty of India. Lord Dufferin took great interest 
in the matter and after considering over it for some time he sent for 
hlr. Hume and told him that, in his opinion, hir. Hume’s project 
would not be of much use. He said there was no body of persons in 
this country who performed the functions which Her Majesty’s Op- 
position did in England. The newspapers, even if they really repre- 
sented the views of the people, were not reliable and as the English 
were necessarily ignorant of what was thought of them and their 
policy in Native circles, it would be very desirable in their interests 
as well as the interests of the mled that Indian politicians should 
meet yearly and point out to the Government in what respects the 
administration was defective and how it could be improved, and he 
added that an assembly such as he proposed should not be presided 
over by the Local Governor, for in his presence the people might not 
like to speak out their minds. LIr. Hume was convinced by Lord 
Dufferin ’s arguments and when he placed the two schemes, his own 
and Lord Dufferin’s, before leading politicians in Calcutta, Bombay 
Madras, and other parts of the country, the latter unanimously 
accepted Lord Dufferin’s scheme and proceeded to give effect to it. 
Lord Dufferin had made it a condition with Mr. Hiune that his name 
in connection with the scheme of the Congress should not be divulged 
so long as he remained in the country, and his condition was faith- 
fully maintained and none but the men consulted by Mr. Hume knew 
anything about the matter.” 

In March 1885, it was decided to hold a meeting of representatives 
from all parts of India at the ensuing Christmas. Poona was considered 
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''the most - central and the most suitable place.' 
issued the following circular: — . . ' 


From this meeting was 


A Conference of the, Indian National Union will he held 
from the 25th to the 31st December, 1885. ' 


at Poona, 


_ The Conference will be composed of Delegates— leading 'politi- 
cians well-acquainted- with the English language— ffbm all parts of 
, the Bengal, Bombay and Madras Presidencies. 

The direct objects of the Gonferenc'e will be: (1) to enable all 
the most .earnest labourers in the cause of national progress to become 
personally known to each other ; (2) to discuss and decide upon the- 
political operations to be undertaken during the ensuing year. 

Indirectly, this. Conference will form the germ of a Native Par- 
liament, and if properly conducted, wiU constitute in a feiv years an 
unanswerable reply to the assertion that India is still whoUy unfit- 
for any form of representative institutions. The first Conference 
will decide whether the next shall be again held at Poona, or whether, 
following the precedent .of -the British Association,, the Confei’ence- 
shall.be held year by year at different important centres. 

Tliis year the Conference being in Poona, kir. Chiplonkar and 
others of the, Sarvajanik Sabha have consented to form a Reception 
Committee, in whose hands will rest the whole of the -local arrange- - 
ments. The Peshwa’s Garden, near the Parbati Hill will be utilised 
both as a place of meeting (it contains a fine Hall, hbe the garden,, 
the property of the Sabha) and as a residence for the delegates, each 
of whom will be there provided with suitable quarters. Much import- , 
ance is attached to this; since, when all thus reside together for a 
week, far^ greater opportunities for friendly intercourse will be 
afforded than if the delegates were (as at the time of the late Bonabay 
demonstrations) scattered about in dozens of private lodging bouses- 
. all over the town. 

Delegates are expected to find their own way to and from Poona, ' 
but from the time they reach the Poona Railway Station xmtil they 
again-leave it, everything that they can need, carriage, accommodation,, 
food, etc. j will be provided for them gratuitously. 

.-The cost thus involved wiU he defrayed from the'Reeeption Fund, 
-wiaich the Poona Association most liberally offers to provide in tbe- 
first instance, bnt to which- aU delegates, whose means warrant their 
inenr'ring this -further expense, wiU be at liberty to contribute any 
.sum -they please. Any unutilised balance of such donations will be- 
carried forward as a nucleus for next year’s Reception Fund. 

It is believed that, exclusive of our Poona friends, the Bombay 
Presidenej-, ineiuding Sindh and the Berars, wiU furnish about 20 > 
delegates, Madras and Lower Bengal each about the same number,. 
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aud the N. "W. P^o^'illce, Oudh, and the Punjab together about half 
this number. 

Having already' armed himself Tvith the blessings of tlie Viceroy in 
India, ilr. Hume proceeded to England and consulted Lord Ripon, Lord 
Dalliousie, Sir James Caird, John Bright, Mr. Reid, Mr. Slagg and other 
eminent men before he started the Congress. Hnder their advice he 
organised what became the nucleus of the Indian Parliamentary Com- 
mittee in England to act for India by obtaining pledges from candidates 
for Parliamentary election, not that they would help India but only 
that they would tate interest in Indian affairs. He further arranged an 
Indian Telegraph Union to provide funds to send telegrams on import- 
ant matters to leading Provdneial papers in England, with which he 
arranged for their publication. 

A graphic account of the 1st session of the Congress is given by Mrs. 
Besant in her publication, ‘How India Wrought for Freedom’, and we 
are indebted to her for the following extracts therefrom: — 

“The first meeting did not, however, take place at Poona, for, 
only a few days before Christmas, some sporadic eases of cholera 
occurred, possibly presaging an outbreak, and it was thought wiser 
to move the Conference, now caU the Congress, to Bombay. The 
jManagers of the Gokuldas Tejpal Sanskrit College and Boarding 
House placed the whole of their fine buildings at the disposal of the 
Congress, and all was ready by the morning of the 27th December 
for the reception of the Representatives of the Indian Nation. As 
we glance over the lists of those who were present, how many we see 
who became famous in the annals of India’s struggle for Freedom! 
Among those who could not act as Representatives we note the Re- 
former, Dewan Bahadur R. Raghunatha Rap, Deputy Collector of 
Madras; the Hon. Mr. Mahadev G. Ranade, then member of the Legis- 
lative Council and Small Cause Court Judge of Poona, later to be a 
Judge of the High Court of Bombay, and leader honoured and trust- 
ed; Lala Baijnath of Agra was there, to be known as scholar and 
^rater later on ; and Professors K. Sundararaman and R. G. Bhandar- 
kar. Among the Representatives may be noted Editors of well-known 
Indian papers, of The Dyan Prakash, The Qtuirterly Journal of the 
Poona Sarvajanik Sdbha, The Maratha, The Kesari, The Nabdbibha- 
kar, The Indian Mirror, The Nassim, The Mindusthani, The Tribune, 
The Indian Union, The Spectator, The Indu Prakash, The Hindu, 
The Crescent. How many names shine out, familiar and honom’ed: 
Mr. A. 0. Hume is there from Simla; W. C. Bonner jee and Norendra- 
nath Sen from Calcutta ; W. S. Apte and G. 6. Agarkar from Pcona ; 
Gangaprasad Varma from Lucknow; Dadabhai Naoroji, K. T. Telang, 
Pherozeshah M. Mehta — ^then, as now, leader of the Bombay Cor- 
poration, D. E. "Wacha, B. M. Malabari, N. G. Chandavarkar, from 
Bombay; P. Rangiah Naidu, President of the Mahajana Sabha, S. 
Subrahmania Aiyar, -P. Ananda Charlu, G. Subrahmania Aiyar, M. 
Viraraghavachariar, from Madras; P. Kesava Pillai from Anantapur.. 

C-^3 
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These are among the earliest who wrought for India’s Freedom and 
those yet on earth, are working for her still. . , ’ 

“At 12 noon, on December 28th, 1885,, in the Hall of the Gokul- 
das Tejpal Sanski'it College, the First National Congress met. The 
first voices heard were those of Mr. .A. 0. Hume, the Hon. Mr. S. 
Subrahmania; Aiyar and th^Hon. Mr. K. T. Telang,.who proposed, 
seconded and supported th^lection of the first President, Mr. W. C. 
Bomier jee. A solemn and historic momentjvas that in which the first 
of the long-line of meA thus honoured by the Motherland 'took his 
seat, to preside over her first National Assembly, • 

“After alluding to the representative and weightj’^ character of 
the Congress, he laid domi under four heads the objects of the 
Congress : 

(a) The promotion of personal intimacy and friendship amongst" 
all the more earnest workers in our country’s cause in the various 
parts of the Empire, 

(b) The eradication, by direct friendly personal intercourse, "of 
aU possible race, creed, or provincial prejudices amongst all lovers of 
our country, and the fuller development and consolidation of those 
sentiments of national unity that had their origin in our beloved 
Lord Ripon’s ever memorable reign. 

(c) The authoritative record, after this has been carefully eli- 
cited by the fullest discussion, of the matured opinions of the edu- 
cated classes in India on some of the more important and pressing 
of the social questions of the 'day. 

(d) The determination of the lines upon and methods by .which 
during the next twelve months it is desirable for Native politicians 
to labour in the public interests. 

“The nine resolutions of ..the first National Congress mark the 
beginning of the formulation of India’s demands: 

The- first asked for a Royal Commission to enquire into the working 
of Indian administration. ' 

The second for the abolition of the India Council. 

The third dealt wth the defect of the Legislative Councils in 
• which then aU the members were nominated, and asked for the admis- 
sion of elected members, for the right of interpellation, for the creation 
•of Councils in the N. W. P. and Oudh, and in the Punjab, and for 
ca Standing Committee in the House of Commons to consider formal 
. ■ protests from majorities in the. Councils, 

The fourth jjrayed for simultaneous examinations for the I. C. S. 
nnd the raising of the age of candidates. 

The fifth and sixth dealt with Military expenditure. 
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The seventh protested against the annexation of Upper Burma 
and the proposed incorporation of it ■with India. 

The eighth ordered the sending of the resolutions to political 
Associations, and they -were discussed and passed all over the country 
hy political bodies and public meetings, an admirable plan which’ 
has fallen into desuetude, they were carried mth much enthusiasm, 
and here and there amended on minor points. 

Tlie final resolution fixed the next Congress at Calcutta, on 28th 
Deeembei-, 1886. 

In Calcutta, a political organisation of middle class Muslims was 
formed in 1885. It joined -ndth two other groups in organising the second 
National Congress held that same year also in Calcutta. The Conference 
later gave way to the Congress. It is true that the 1st Congress of 1885 
was attended by onlj^ 2 Muslims, the second at Calcutta 33, and 6th 
session at Calcutta in 1890 by 156 Muslims out of 702 delegates or 22 
per cent. 


ly 

Great institutions have always had small beginnings, even as the 
•great rivers of the world start as thin streams. At the commencement 
of their career and course, they progress rapidly, and, as they widen, 
become slower and steadier. By the confluence of their various tribu- 
taries, they are enriched as they flow on, both in volume and content. 
The evolution of the Indian National Congress presents the same pheno- 
menon, It had to cut its way through mighty obstacles and therefore en- 
-tertained modest ideals. As it gained a foothold on the affections of the 
people, it widened its course and absorbed into itself several c ollateral 
movements wedded to the solution of social, ethical and economic pro- 
b lems.j Its activities were in the earlier stages naturally characterised by 
■a sense of diffidence and doubt. As it attained man’s estate it became 
more and. more conscious of its strength and capacity, and its outlook 
was soon widened.. Prom an attitude of prayerfulness and importunity, 
it developed self-consciousness and self-assertion. This was followed by 
an intensive campaign of education and propaganda, which rapidly re- 
sulted in extensive organisation of the country and campaigns of direct 
-action. Starting with the humble object of seeMng redress of grievances, 
the Congress erelong developed into the one accredited organ of the 
Nation that proudly put forth its demands. Limited as its range of 
■vision was in the earlier decades to matters administrative, it soon became 
a 'powerful and authoritative exponent of tlie political ambitions of the 
people of India. Its doors were thro'wn open to every class of citizens 
and to every grade of society. Though in the beginning it fought shy of 
problems that were described as social, yet in the fulness of time, it re- 
cognized no such compartmentalism of life ; and survi^ving the traditional 
and time-honoured demarcation of life issues as social and political, it 
has developed & comprehensive ideal in which life is considered as one 
-and indmsible. The Congress then is a National organisation that knows 
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no, difference between British India and Indian India, between one Pro- 
vince and another, between the classes and the masses, between towns and 
milages, between the rich and the poor, between agricultural and indus- 
trial interests, between castes and communities, or religions. This was 
the claim put forward by Gandhi at the second R. T. C. in his speech 
before the Federal .Structure Committee, and we cannot do better than 
extract here below the relevant portion of that powerful speech: — 

^ “I am but a poor humble agent acting on behalf of the Indian 
National Congress ; and it might be as well to remind ourselves of what 
the Congress stands for and what it is. Ton will then extend yoiur 
sympathy to me, because I know that the burden that rests upon my 
shoulders is really very great. The Congress is, if I am not mistaken, . 
the oldest political organisation we have in India. It has had nearly 
50 years of life, during which period it has, without any interruption, 
held its annual session. It is what it means, — ^National. It represents 
no particular community, no particular class, no particular interest. 

It claims to represent all Indian interests and all classes. It is a A 
matter of the greatest pleasure to me to state that it was .first con- | 
ceived in an English brain, Allan pctavian Hume ,we knew as * 
Father , of the Congress..,. It was nursed by twd' gfeat Parsees,' ■ 
Pheroze'shali Mehta' and D^adabhoy Naoroji, whom all India delighted 
to recognise as its Grand Old Man. From the very commencement . 
the Congress had Mussulmans, Christians, Anglo-Indians, I migh^^^„ 
say all religions, sects, creeds, represented upon it more or less fully, r* 
The late Badruddin Tyabji identified himself with the Congress. .We 
have had Mussulmans as Presidents of the Congress, and Parsees too. 

I can recall at least one Indian Christian at the present moment. 
Kali Charan Banerjee (an Indian Christian), than. whom I have not 
had the privilege of- knowing a purer Indian, was also thoroughly 
identified with the Congress. I miss, as I have no doubt aU of you 
miss, the presence in our midst of Mr. K. T. Paul. Although, I do 
not know, but so far as I know, he never officially belonged to the 
Congress, he was a Nationalist to the full. 

■ “As yon know, the late Maulana Mahomed Ali whose presence 
also we miss to-day, was a President of the Congress, and at present 
we have four Mussalmans as members of the Working Committee 
which consists of 15 members. We have had women as our Presi- 
dents ; Dr. Annie Besant was the first, and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 
followed. We have her as a member of the Working Committee also: 
and so, if we have no distinctions of class or creed, we have no dis- , 
tinctions' of sex either. 

^ “The Congress has from its very commencement taken up the 
' cause of the so-called ‘untouchables’. / There was a time when the 
Congress had at every annual session, as its adjunct, the Social Con- 
ference"^ to which the late Ranade had dedicated his energies, among 
his many activities. Headed by him, you will find the programme 
of the Social Conference, reform in connection with the untouchables 
taking a prominent place. But in 1920, the Congress took a large 
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namely, it has discovered its own. destiny, it has focussed the thoughts 
and activities of the Nation to a single point; It has developedTa certain 
self-consciousness amongst the teeming millions of India and animated 
them Avith a sense of unity*, hope and self-eoiifidence. The Congress has 
further given a distinctly national turn to the thoughts and ambitions of 
the Indians and enabled- them to rediscover their common language and 
literature, their common crafts and arts, and above all their common aspi- 
rations and ideals. It has not had a smooth course of progress during the 
past fifty years, and the graph of its career indicates its own rises and falls, 
synchronising with the hopes and fears of the people and the victories and 
reverses of their struggle. To describe the origin of such a -virile organi- 
sation, to recount the . services of the many patriarchs and progenitors 
'that assisted at its birth, to trace the aeti-vities of the patriots' that nur- 
tured this institution in its formati-ve period of life, to portray the vicis- 
situdes through which the organisation has passed in its adolescence, to 
delineate the glories and greatness of its achievement in its manhood as 
Avell as the sorrows and shame that it has sustaiued, to review the phases 
through which its faith and philosophy have passed before the Congress 
became pledged to “the attainment of Swaraj by all peaceful and legiti- 
mate means,” these are the objectives held in view jn attempting to 
chronicle the history of the Congress over the past half-eentury of its 
existence. 



CHAPTER II 

A Rapid Review of the Resolutions of the Congress 

(1S83-1915) 

We do not propose in tliis Chapter to take the sessions of the Congress 
year by year. It would he better to take up the important matters which, 
formed the subjects for- discussion, and resolutions at successive Con- 
gresses, and thus show at a glance the course of the Congress policy and 
programme up to say 1915, after which a new orientation in policy and 
somewhat different methods of treatment came to be adopted. .For this 
purpose the important subjects of discussion and resolution may be divided 
Into separate main-heads and dealt with one after another. 

THE INDIA COUNCIL 

At its very earliest session, the Congress urged the abolition of the 
Council of the Secretary of State as it was constituted!, and the proposal 
was reiterated at two subsequent sessions, the tenth Congress proposing 
« the constitution, in its place, of a Standing Committee of the House of 
Commons to advise the Secretary of State. But the mover of the resolu- 
tion, klr. Bardley Norton, was not free from doubt about this latter pro- 
posal. He said: 

“Personally I am not very much enamoured of the suggestion 
. that in lieu of the Secretary of State's Cormcil we should have a 
Standing Committee of Parliament at Home, because I feel that the 
Standing Committee may in course of years become the monopoly of 
the retired Anglo-Indian ofiScial who tickles into Parliament .... 
But personally I would sooner embark on any -venture ; sooner trust 
to any new tribrmal; sooner pin my faith on any proposed combina- 
tion than entrust anything in which I felt a personal interest to the 
el,utches or the carelessness of the India Council. With me there is 
no mending that Council. It must be ending. The Standing Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons will at any rate have this advantage ; 
in the first place it wiU be very much less expensive, because it will 
sweep away the £1,200 a year of these gentlemen, and in the second 
place you will have thp advantage of its members speaking in public, 
subject to publje opinion, subject to debate, and subject to criticism. 
So far as I am concerned this part .of the resolution is only tentative. 
I shah, be open to discuss and consider any better substitute for the 
Council.” 

Specific proposals of reform were made by the Karachi session held 
in 1913, which passed the following resolution : — ^ 

That this Congresses of opinion that the Council of the Secretary 
of State for India, as at present constituted, should be abolished, and 
makes the following suggestions for its reconstruction : 
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(a) that the salary of the Secretary of State for India should 

be placed on the English Estimates; ' . 

(b) that with a view to the efficiency and independence of the 
Council, it is expedient that it should be partly nominated and partly 
elected; 

(c) that the total number of members of the Council should- he 
. not less than nine; 

(d) that the ejected portion of . the Councd, should consist of not 
less than one-third of the total number of members, who should be 
nomofficial Indians chosen by a constituency consisting of the elected 
members of the Imperial and Provincial Legislative Councils; 

(e) that the remaining portion of the nominated Councillors 
should consist of officials who have served in India for not less than 
ten years and who have not been away from India for more than 
two years ;- 

(f ) that the character of the Cpuneil should be advisory and not 

administrative ; ’ - 

(g) that the term of office of each member shotdd he five years. 

The reason for the modified resolutions passed at a few latCT sessions 
is not a weakening of conviction' that Ihe abolition of the Council is desir- 
able, but the feeling that there was less probability of early abolition' 
than of reform. That the conviction of the inutility of the Couiiciris 
still there, is proved by the clause advocating its abolition in the scheme 
of Reforms adopted in 1917. 

CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES 

Few people could lay the charge of immoderation against the Congress 
at its inception and for a long time thereafter. AU that was prayed for 
at the first Congress was that “the Supreme and existing Local Legislative 
Councils should be expanded by the admission of a considerable propor- 
tion of elected members (and the creation of similar Councils for the 
N. "W. P. and Oudh (U.P.) and also for the Punjab),” holding that aU 
Budgets should be referred to the Cotmeils, that the right of interpella- 
tion be granted, and that “a standing Committee of the House of Com- 
mons should be constituted to receive and consider any formal protests 
that may be recorded by majorities of such Coimcils against the exercise 
by tlie Executive of the power, which would be vested in it, of overruling 
the decision of such majorities.” That is to say, in 1885, the Congress 
wanted a. Parliamentary safeguard agamst bureaucratie actions, such as 
have been lately 'witnessed in profusion in the Assembly in respect of the 
rejection or vetoing of popular demands accepted by a majority, and the 
certification of Government demands rejected by the people’s represen- 
tatives. The second session of the Congress elaborated a scheme of Gmmcil 
Reform, and while asking for a 50 per cent, elected strength, conceded 
tlie principle of indirect election by Mimicipalities and Local Boards, by 
the Chambers of Commerce and the Universities, to the Local Coimcils, 
and by the Local Councils to the Supreme Council. It further conceded 
to Government the right of overruling the decisions of the Councils, Imt 
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prodded for appeals against Executive action to tlie Government of India 
and to the Standing Committee of the House of Commons, to which bodies 
the respective Executives concerned should, within a month of over- 
ruling, dul}’’ expl^ain their action. The same resolution was repeated in 
1887, 1888, 1889. In 1890 the Congress supported the Bill to amend the 
Indian Councils Act introduced by Charles Bradlaugh as calculated to 
secure a substantial instalment of Eeforms. The Bill, it may be noted in 
passing, was dropped. In 1891 the Congress reiterated its conviction that 
India could not be governed wel,! until her people were allowed, through 
their elected representatives, a potential voice in the Legislatures. Lord 
Cross’s Act of Council Keform w'as passed in 1892, and then the Congress 
concentrated upon an attack on the Rules of the Government of India and 
the practice of Local Governments which necessitated many alterations. 

We must not omit to mention the fact that the Reforms of 1892 did 
not promde for the election of the representatives to the« Legislative 
Councils. The so-called right of election to the Legislatures enjoyed by 
Local" Bodies and by other Electorates amounted merely to nomination 
by those bodies, and it was up to Government to accept them or to reject 
them. In practice, however, Government invariably accepted the nomina- 
tions. The fact was that Lord Lansdowne’s Government miiformly re- 
sisted the principle of election even of an indirect character. The repre- 
sentation to the Supreme Council was similarly arranged, only four seats 
being open to be filled up by the recommendation of the non-ofScial mem- 
bers of the four Provincial Legislative Councils then in existence, — 
Madras, Bombay, Bengal and N. W. P. ’ 

In 1892 the Congress, while accepting in a loyal spirit the Indian 
Councils Act, regretted that the Act itself did not in terms concede to the 
people the right of electing their own representatives to the Councils; In 
1893 it thanked the Government for its liberal spirit in giving effect to 
the Act but also pointed out material alterations considered necessary, 
if real effect was to be given to the Act. It also reiterated the demand 
for a Council for the Punjab, These requests were repeated in 1894 and 
1897. The Reforms of 1892, however, conceded the right' of interpellation 
for the members of Councils in 1893, and the’Congress asked in 1895 for 
the right to preface their questions by short explanations which is not 
permitted even to-day. 

THE MORLEY-m-NTO REFORMS 

It was not tiU 1904 that the Congress reverted to the subject. In 
that year a demand was also made in favour of direct representation to 
the House of Commons, at the rate of two members to each Province, 
and a further expansion of the Councils in the country, with the right 
to divide the House on financial matters, the right of veto to the Head 
of the Government being of course conceded. A plea was also put in for 
the appointment of Indians to the Council of the Secretary of State and 
to the Executive Councils in India. In 1905 the Congress again pressed 
for Reforms and in 1906 expressed the. opinion that the system of Gov- 
ernment obtaining in the Self-Goveming Dominions should be extended 
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to India, and as steps . leading thereto, there should he simultaneous 
exaimnations held in England and India, - adequate representation of 
Indians in the Council of the Secretary of State, an expansion of the -.-> 
Supreme and Provinciai Legislative Councils, allowing larger and truer 
representation of the people and larger control over the financial and; 
executive administration of the country, and an increase in the powers 
of local bodies. In 1908 the Congress began to rejoice over the coining 
Reforms before time for it, gave a most hearty and unqualified welcome 
to the Reform proposals, and expressed the hope that the details would 
be worked out in the same liberal spirit in which the proposals were con- 
ceived. Disappointment, however, was in store for the country. Even 
apart from the measure of representation, there remained the fact that the 
Regulations passed under the Reforms Statute of 1909 were even less 
liberal than John Morley had indicated in his Despatch earlier. This 
reminds us of later events dn which the pronoxmcements of Lord Irwin 
were toned down by the Round Table Conference of 1930-33, and the 
plans of the Conferences were further diluted by the White Paper, which 
in turn was softened by the J. P. C. Report, while the BiU went- lower 
down than the Report, and the Act finally has emerged as an attenuated 
form of the Bill. 

It is necessary at this stage to review rapidly what the Reforms were, 
Avhich were for a decade associated with the names of Minto anH Morley. 
The Supreme Council consisted of 60 additional members, of- whom only 

27 were elected representatives. Of the remaining 33, not more than 28 
might be officials. But the Governor-General also nominated three non- 
officials to represent certain specified Conuntmities, and had at his disposal 
two other seats to be filled by nomination, more to represent interest 
than ' territories. The elected seats themselves were partly shared by 
certain special constituencies, such as the Landowners in seven Provinces, 
the Muslims in five Provinces, Muslim Land-owers in one Province (at 
alternative elections only), and two Chambers of Commerce, while the 
residue of open seats was Sliced by election by the non-official members of 
the nine Provincial Legislative Councils. Lord Morley made no secret of 
the fact that the “Governor-GeneraPs Council, in its Legislative as weU 
as its Executive capacity, should continue to be so constituted as to ensure 
its constant and uninterrupted power to fulfil the constitutional obligations 
that it owes, and must always owe, to His Majesty’s Government and to 
the Imperial Parliament.” Of the Reforms themselves Morby stated: 
“If it could be said that this chapter of Reforms led directly or indirectly 
to the establishment of a Parliamentary system in India, I for one wonl.d- 
have nothing at all to do with it.” ‘ But the verdict of Lord Chelmsford 
and Mr. Montagu as embodied in their (Montford) Report on these Re- 
forms is doubtless even more authoritative: “They have ceased to satisfy 
Indian opinion, and their continuance can only lead to a futher cleavage 
between the Indian members and the Government and a further 
cultivation of criticism unchecked by Responsibility.” 

Before dealing with Congress resolutions on the subject, we may here 
anticipate events and complete the picture. 

The Morl,ey-kEnto Reforms opened the^next stage of the question. 
Two Indians (since increased to three) were appointed in. 1907 as mem- 
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bers of the India Council, one was appointed to the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council in 1909, and one each to the Executive Councils of the 
Governors of Jladras and Bombay in 1910. An Executive Connell was 
constituted in. Bengal in the same year and an Indian member was appoint- 
ed to it. Subsequently the Province was raised to the status of a Pre- 
sidency under a Govemor-in-Council. The separate Province of Biliar 
and Orissa was formed in 1912 under a Lientenant-Governor-in-Conneil 
with an Indian member in it. 

. In 1909 the Congress passed four resolutions dealing rath the Eeforms. 
In the first it recorded its sense of disapproval of the creation of separate 
electorates on the basis of religion; it expressed dissatisfaction at “(a) 
the excessive and unfairly preponderant share of representation given in 
tlie followers of one particular religion; (b) the unjust, invidious and 
humiliating distinctions made between Muslim and non-Muslim subjects 
of His idajesty in the matter of electorates, the franchise and the qualifi- 
cations of candidates; (c) the wide, arbitrary and unreasonable disquali- 
fications^and restrictions for candidates seeking election to the Councils; 
(d) the general distrust of the educated classes running through the 
Regulations; and (e) the imsatisfactory composition of the nou-ofilcial 
majorities in the Provincial Councils, rendering them ineffective and 
unreal-” By the second resolution it urged the creation of Executive 
Councils to assist the Lt. Governors in the U.P., the Punjab, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, and Burma. By the third resolution the Congress 
pointed out the unsatisfactory nature of the Reforms Regulations for the 
Punjab in (a) that the numerical strength of the Cotmcil was inadequate, 

(b) that the elected element was unduly small and altogether insufficient, 

(c) that the principle of protection of minorities applied in the case of 
Muslims in other Provinces was not applied to non-M\islim minorities in 
the Punjab, and (d) that the Regulations tended to practically keep out 
non-Muslims of the Punjab from the Imperial Council. Bj'- a fourth re- 
solution the Congress expressed dissatisfaction at the non-establishment of 
a Council for the C.P. and Berars and at the exclusion of the Berars from 
participation in the election of two members of the Imperial Legislative 
Council by the landholders and members of District and Municipal Boards 
of C.P. 

In 1910 and 1911 the Congress practically reiterated the objections 
and suggestions of 1909 regarding the Eeforms and further protested 
against the extension of the principle of separate el.eetorates to District 
Boards and Municipalities. 

In 1912 the Congress expressed disappointment at the non-removal 
of the defects mentioned in ,the previous resolutions, and prayed for an 
elected majority in the Imperial Legislative Council and in aU the Pro- 
vincial Councils, the system of voting bj’’ delegates to be done away with, 
the franchise to he widened, removal of the disqualifications of candidates 
on the ground of conviction not involving moral turpitude, the right of 
putting supplementary questions and similar other reforms. It reiterated 
the resolutions regarding the establishment of an Executive Council in 
the Punjab and condemning the extension of separate electorates to Local 
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Bodies. Curiously enough, the Congress resolutions on the Reforms had 
a clause to the effect that “a person ignorant of English should he in- 
eligible for membership.” The Congress expressed satisfaction at the 
recognition by the Goyernment of India of the necessity of introducing 
Provincial -Autonomy and protested against an interpretation sought to 
be put upon the. Despatch which was contrary to its letter and spirit. The 
same resolution was practically reiterated in 1913. 

In 1915 the Congress’ was held iii Bombay under the presidency of 
Sir S. P. Sinha who was the first Law Member of the Government of 
India. Resolution XIX of the Bombay Congress (1915) instructed the 
All-India Congress Conunittee to confer with a committee of the AU- 
India Muslim League, and as the result of the conference, a scheme was 
drafted embodying the aspirations of United India," and the Lucknow 
Congress of 1916 approved of this scheme. The Congress demanded' a. 
definite step to be taken towards Self-Government and that India should 

S he raised in status “from the position of a Dependency to that of an equal 
partner in the Empire with the Self-Governing Dominions.” The scheme 
that was then elaborated, strangely enough, provided for 4|5 elected and 
•: 1|5 nominated members in the Provincial Legislative Councils, for el.ec- 
” tions being direct and being bSsed on as broad a franchise as possible, 
adequate provision ‘being made for the Muslim minorities by Separate 
Electorates and the following quotas : — ^Punjab 50 per cent., of the 
:• elected members, U.P. 30 per cent., Bengal 40 per cent., Bihar 25 per 
I. cent., C.P. 15 per cent., Madras 15 per cent and Bombay 1|3. They were 
y not to contest in any other Election (Imperial or Provincial) than those 
; representing special interests. It was also 'provided ’that “no Bill, nor 
any clause thereof, nor a resolution introduced by a non-official member 
> affecting one oi^, the other community, which question is to be determined 
by the members of that community in the Legislative-. Council concerned, 
shall be proceeded with, if three-fourths of the members of that commu- 
nity in the particular Council, Imperial or Provincial, oppose the Bill, 

1 -or any clause thereof, or the resolution. ’ ’ In the Imperial Council there . 
/ should be a four-fifths elected element, and a third of the Indian elected 
/ members should be Muslims elected by separate Muslm Electorates in 
f the proportion, as nearly as possible, in which they are represented in the 
Provincial Councils by separate Muslim Electorates. This is the Hindu- 
MusHm concordat passed at Lucknow and subsequently accepted by, and 
■en Hoc incorporated in, the Montford Reforms. 

The scheme comprised various details which need not be gone into 
: . here. The Congress League Scheme is extracted in full in the Appendix. ^ 
The Congress did not rest content with the passing of the resolution. An 
Executive Committee was appointed to carry, on educative and propagan- 
distie work in this behalf. The General Secretaries referred the scheme 
to a lawyer of eminence, Mr. S. Varadaehariar, who hag recently become 
a Judge of the Madras High Court, for preparmg an Amending Bill to 
carry out the changes proposed in the Government of India Act in accord-, 
ance with the Congress League Scheme. The Home Rule agitation led by 
Airs. Besant, her internment, the scheme of Passive Resistance thought of 
jointly by the Congress and the Muslim League, the grpt speech of Mr. 
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re-affirmed tliese conditions, but demanded full Responsible Government 
in all Provinces, not Dyarchy. At Delhi, Dyarchy was pleaded for in 
the Central Government, Foreign Affairs, the Army and the Navy being 
agreed to be left as Reserved subjects. On, the question of the Second 
Chamber, the Bombay Special Congress resolution was repeated, a half 
of the total strength being required to be eleet^. The War ended by the 
declaration of armistice on 11-11-1918, and the Congress quoted the pro- 
nouncements of President Wilson, Lloyd George and other British states- 
men, stressed that the principle of self-determination be applied to all 
progressive nations, and resolved that it be applied to India, and that all 
repressive laws be repealed. Strenuous times were ahead, however 
for the Congress. Before the next session met at Amritsar, the 
Rdwlatt Bills and the Satyagraha movement, the shootmgs at Viram- 
gam and Delhi and the Jalljanwalabagh tragedy. Martial Law in the 
Punjab and, Sir C. Sankaran Nair’s resignation from the Government of. 
India, the Hunter Commission and its failure, — ^these were the chief occur- 
rences that engaged and even perturbed the national mind. 


PUBLIC SERVICES 

The Congress has always attached great importance to the employ- 
ment of Indians in the public services, and particularly in what are known 
as the covenanted services. It will be recalled that in 1833 the eligibility 
of Indians to all; posts had been recognised by statute, and when in 1853 
competitive examinations were introduced it was pointed out that Indians 
were under a great handicap. Dui’ing the regime of Lord Salisbury the 
age of candidates for competitive examinations for the Civil Service was 
reduced, and this was regarded as adding to the handicap from which 
Indians suffered. Indians had always demanded simultaneous examina- 
tions to be held in England and India so that that handicap might be at 
least partially removed. The very first Congress advocated simultaneous 
examinations. 

Let us study the subject in greater detail. It may be mentioned here 
that the demand for simultaneous examinations has been made by the 
Congress ever since 1885 when its first session was held, and that it dates 
back to at least eighteen years earlier, apart from the important circum- 
stance that, as early as 18'61, a committee of the India Council recom- 
mended the same as essential if justice was to be done to India and if the 
promises of Parliament were to be fulfilled. The resolution in support 
of simultaneous examinations passed by the House of Commons in Jmie 
1893 w^as acclaimed by the^Congress and throughout the countiy, and the 
decision of Government, announced in the following year, not to give 
effect to it was received "with the deepest disappointment. The evidence 
of the Indian witnesses before the Royal Commission on the Public Ser- 
vices in India left no room for doubt as regards the persistence of the 
opinion that justice could never be done to the claims of Indians imle^ 
this reform was accomplished, and the principal reason for the emphatic 
disapproval of the Majority Report of the Commissioners was that they 
negatived this proposal. 
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At the second Congress a sub-committee appointed in this behalf for- 
mulated certain details and demanded that simultaneous competitive 
examinations be held In India and England open to all subjects of His 
Majesty, that a classified list of appointments be made in order of merit, 
that with the holding of these simultaneous examinations, the Statutory 
Chil Service be closed for first appointments which, however, should be 
l,eft open to the members of the uncovenanted service and to professional 
men of proved merit, and that aU other appointments be filled by com- 
petitive examinations held in the Provinces. The practice then prevalent 
was that certain young men were being chosen as Deputy Collectors 
straightway. By the time of the fourth session the agitation met with a 
measure of success. The Congress appreciated the concessions proposed in 
the Report of the Public Service Commission but complained of thear in- 
adequacy. No doubt the age limit for the I. C. S. examination was raised 
from 19 to 23 as was desired by the Congress, but otlierwise the position 
was made worse by the Government’s orders on the Commission’s recom- 
mendations, for the Indian ofiBciak were compelled either to remain in 
the position they then held in the Statutory Service or to enter the Pro- 
vincial Service, the members of which were banned from aU the higher 
Executive ofiSees. Gokhale made an indignant speech at the 5th Congress 
in which he stated: “The terms of the enactment of 1833 and the Pro- 
clamation of 1858 are so explicit that those who now try to withhold the 
privileges then assured to us must be prepared to face the painful dilemma 
of hypocrisy or treachery, must be prepared to admit that England was 
insincere when she made those promises or that she is prepared to break 
faith with us now.’’ The position then was that first, there were com- 
petitive examinations for the All-India Services, secondly, there was the 
Statutory Covenanted Service in which lj6 of the posts, by the enactment 
of 1861, were reserved for Indians, and thirdly there was the imcovenanted 
service which was wholly Indian. In 1892 the Congress regretted the 
resolution of the Government of India on the Report of the Public Service 
Commission and had a humble petition submitted to the House of Com- 
mons. Out of 941 posts under the second category, a sixth, i.e. 158 posts 
belonged to the Indians. But the Public Service Commission said 108 
should be given, and the Secretary of State changed the word “should” 
and said they may be given. As a matter of fact even out of the 108 posts 
left to the discretion of Government as against 158 which had formed 
the rightful claim of Indians, only 93 were given to them in 1892. 

Matters soon grew worse. The Government of India Resolution on 
the subject was confirmed by a despatch from the S. of S. and a positive 
•disability founded upon race was created against the Indians in 1894, 
for the despatch laid down that a minimum of European officials in the 
Covenanted Service was indispensable. It gave the go-bye to the Resolu- 
tion passed by the House of Commons on 2-6-1893, that the question of 
holding simultaneous examinations should be speedily carried out as an 
act of justice to the Indian people. While India was demanding facilities 
through simultaneous examinations for entering the Indian Civil, Medical, 
Police, Engineering, Telegraph, Forest and Accounts Services, Govern- 
ment took a reactionary step in 1895, for, in reorganizing the Educational 
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Service wMch. Indians could enter in any grade and on equal pay Tvitb 
Europeans, Government published a Resolution stating that “in futm-e 
Natives of India are desirous of entering the Educational department 'will 
usually be appointed in India, and to the Provincial Service.”- Thus in 
the field of Educational Service a new injustice was perpetrated in the 
scheme for its reorganization. Indians were excluded from the higher 
grades of that service. The scheme divided the superior Educational 
into two — ^the higher, the I.E.S., to be filled by persons appointed in 
England and the low^er, the P.E.S., to be filled in India; Before 1880, 
in Bengal, both Indians and Emopeans in the higher service received the 
same pay. - Both began on Rs. 500. In 1880 the pay for Indians ■was 
reduced to Rs. 333 and) in 1889 to Rs. 250, although the Indians had gra- 
duated in an English University. The highest pay for . the Indian was to 
be, in 1896, Rs. 700 however long he might serve, while the Englishman 
had Rs. 1,000 at the end of 10 years. The new scheme further' barred the 
Indians from the Prineipalship of certain Colleges reserved for English- 
men. The regret at these changes was all the greater, said Mr. A. hi. , 
Bose, as they were brought into force in the year of Her Majesty’s Bia-. 
mond Jubilee (1897). It is thus that as the Congress movement became 
more real and more earnest, the bureaucratic reaction became more un- 
abashed and more naked. 

In 1896 and 1897, the Congress demanded a place for Indians in 
Executive Councils of Bombay and Madras. The Civil Medical Service 
came in for some attention in these and subsequent years. In 1900, the 
Congress deplored the exclusion of Indians from the higher branches of 
the P.W.D., Railway, Opium, Customs and Telegraph Services and also- 
the restriction of eligibility for appointment through the Cooper’s Hfil 
College of Engineering only to two. An additional invidious distinction 
was made in respect of guaranteed appointments in connection with the ^ 
College at Roorki. The separation of the Indian Civil Medical from the 
Military Medical Service became another topic of agitation and the same 
old grievances continued to be reiterated at subsequent sessions. 

I , . ■ - . 

MILITARY PROBLEM 

The Congress of the period had dealt with nearly two hundred sub- 
jects during the thirty years covered by this period. Amongst these sub- 
jects, there was one ^f unfailing interest which became an annual theme 
for years but which obtained no redress or relief in spite of repeated 
protests and prayers from the Congress. The very first Congress pro- 
tested against the proposed jnerease of military expenditure and suggest- 
ed that if it was inevitable it should be met by retrenchment of other ex- 
penditure and by. a reimposition of Customs duties and extension of tha 
License tax on those ofScials and non-ofScials till then exempt therefrom^ 
taking care, however, to maintain a sufficiently high taxable minimum. In 
the nSxt year a plea was put forward for the admission of Indians as 
volunteers who would' be of immense assistance to Government, in view 
of the xmsettled state of public affairs in Europe. In the third year 
India’s claims for admission into the higher grades of military service 
were pressed on the plea of India’s loyalty and of the Queen’s pledge 
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in her Proclamation of 1858. To this end, Congress asked ^or the estab- 
lishment of Jlilitary Colleges in this country. The fourth and fifth Con- 
gresses confirmed the earlier resolutions, the sixth ignored the subject. 
The seventh resiuned discussion on the subject and while urging that 
“Government should conciliate Indian public opinion and encourage and 
qualifj’ the Indians to defend their homes and Government,” demanded 
a certain relaxation of the rules under the Arms Act, the organization, 
throughout ^e.more warlike races of the Empire of a system of Militia 
Service, and the establishment of kOlitary Colleges and of a system of 
Volunteering. The abnormal increase of military expenditure in spite of 
these prayers and protests was made the ground by the eighth Congress 
for a demand that England should share a portion of this expenditure 
with India. The ninth Congress turned its attention to a social 
aspect of the question, namely prostitution and contagious disease in 
Indian Cantonments, and this was confirmed by the tenth session. In 
1894, the Welby Commission was appointed and was to consider the ques- 
tion of apportionment of military expenditure between Engl, and and 
India. The eleventh and twelfth sessions passed over the subject but the 
thirteenth reverted to it on account of the Frontier policy adopted by 
Government and asked that the expenditure necessitated by it should be 
shared by England. The fourteenth session followed suit. The fifteenth 
Congress touched a new aspect of the matter and pointed out that in as- 
much as.it was thought prudent and safe to withdraw large bodies of 
troops outside India, the cost of 20,000 British troops be borne by the 
British Government. The Frontier emergency having passed, the Con- 
gress harked back to the question of a Military College at its 16th session. 
"With this the 19th century closed, Queen Victoria passed away in 190E 
a new sovereign (King Edward VII) ascended the throne, but Indians 
military woes remained as ever before. In 1902 at its 17th session, the 
Congress demanded a division of expenditure between England and India 
on the ground urged at the 15th session. Things soon became more con- 
crete. The Welby Commission of 1894 had reported and the small relief 
given to India was more than compensated by a fresh burden of £786,000 
per annmn imposed on the country by an increase in the pay of the Bri- 
tish soldier; This was the subject of protest at the 18th session. 

3Ioreover it appeared at the time that more British troops were to 
be saddled on India, — and this, after the Boer War and the operations in 
China which had drawn lots of troops from India had conclusively shown 
that it was quite safe and prudent to withdraw them outside the Statu- 
tory limits of British India. The 19th session took a comprehensive view 
of the situation and recalling how the Army Amalgamation Scheme of 
1859 had worked hardship on India, attacked the Militaiy policy of Bri- 
tain in India as really an Imperial polie 3 ' for which England must paj' 
its quota, especially in view of the fact that the British troops in India, 
forming as they did an Imperial garrison, amounted to a third of the 
whole British Army. Lord Curzon’s forward policy in Tibet was by this, 
time in operation though he had described his Tibetan expedition as a 
“political mission” and mcurred expenditure thereon without the express, 
sanction of Parliament as was required by the Statute of 1858, under- 
which Indian Eevenues should not be spent without such sanction out~ 

C-8 
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side the Statutory limits of British India, except to repel foi’eigii' aggres- 
sion. Now in the year 1935 we see the Indian Reform Act- validating this 
deviation from an age-long Ijaw. ^ The 20th Congress protested against 
this act of Lord Curzon ’s and also pointed out how the military expendi- 
ture was growing and becoming unbearable on account of Lord Kitchener’s 
army reorganization scheme at an additional cost of £10 millions. To- 
wards the end of Lord Curzon’s renewed term of office— 1905, acute dif- 
ferences arose between him and Lord Kitchener on the question of -Civil 
Control over the Military, the former upholding it, the latter upsetting it. 

The Congress at its 21st session held at Benares in 1905 protested 
against any change in the prevailing policy which ensured the supremacy 
of Civil Control oyer the hCl^tary authorities, and -drew attention once 
again to the question of military pohey in India being dictated by British 
policy in the East. It further emphasised the fact that such Civh Control 
could not be exercised except by representatives -of the taxpayer. In 
1906, in the midst of the new forces of National resurgence, this hardy 
annual was not given the go-bye and it was pointed out that ivithin twenty 
years the military expenditure had nearly doubled frorh 17 erores to 32 
crores a year and that during a period which synchfonSsed with the most 
disastrous farhines that ever raged in India causing no less than 11 million 
deaths for want of food. 

In 1908 the* Congress emphaticaUy protested against a fresh burden 
of £300,000 which "the British War Office had imposed on the Indian 
Exchequer on the recommendation of the Home Committee and urged 
:p.pon the British' Government the necessity of revising the Army Amalga- 
mation Scheme of 1859 and the desirability of laying down a fair and 
reasonable principle which should free the Indian Exchequer from unjust 
■exactions of this character. In 1909 and 1910 the annually growing mili- 
tary expenditure was commented upon. In 1912 and 1913 at the 27th 
and 28th sessions, resolutions on the injustice of keeping the higher ranks 
vof the Army closed against Indians ..were again passed. 

In 19l4, the Congress repeated its demand that the higher ranks of 
the Army should be thrown open to Indians and that Military Schools 
and Colleges should be established and Indians should be allowed to 
volunteer. His Royal Highness' the Duke of Connaught had urged the 
first two points. Lord Eitshener, it was said, wms in favour of admitting 
' Indians as far as Majors and it was fondly hoped that the King would 
announce this in 1911. Indians were in no way debarred from v'olunteer- 
ang in those days and when the question was first raised in the earher 
years of the Congress, Mr. S. jB. Sankaram declared that he was a volum 
teer. It is of interest to note that Mr. B. N. Sarma who became in 1920 
n member of the yieeroy’s Executive Council was himself a volunteer. 
But in 1898, the Indian Volunteers’ names were taken off and in 1914, 
only Indian Christians were allow'ed to volunteer. A partial reparation 
for the great damage done to Indian name and character in the military 
sphei’e was made in 1917 when the racial bar against the -udmission oi 
Indians to the commissioned ranks of the Army was removed and nine 
Indians were appointed tq such ranks. The Congress of 1917 (Calcutta) 
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expressed its satisfaction over the matter and lu’ged the formation of 
Cadet Corps for young men between 16 and 18 years of age. 

LEGAL AND JUDICIAL PROBLEMS _ 

The Congress, dominated as it doubtless was from its earliest days 
by men of high legal position and attainments in the country, was natu- 
rally punctilious about safeguarding the legal rights of the people. 
Neither popular experiences nor bureaucratic repression advanced far 
■enough to compel the realization that aU legal forms and proeednre 
are only for normal times and for submissive subjects. When once the 
subjects of the States become conscious of the rights that legal forms are 
•designed to secure to them, that is, when the spacious life incidental to a 
nascent nationalism begins to dawn upon a country or community, 
the hollowness of those forms and that procedure at once 
will become appai*ent. So did it when the Government having 
introduced the sj-stem of trial b}"- Jury in aU its fulness, thought fit to 
make an innovation in 1872 in the system of such trials, by depriving the 
verdicts of Juries of all finality and vesting in Sessions Judges and High 
Courts powers of setting aside verdicts of acquittal. The very second 
Congress (Calcutta, 1886) declared such an innovation injurious and 
asked for its immediate withdrawal and subsequently protested against 
further reactionary changes proposed in the system, and later Congresses 
repeated the request from time to time but without effect until eVen to-day. 

Certainly more important than the curtailment of the powers of 
Juries, was the combination of the Judicial with the Executive functions 
which made the same authorities, prosecutor, judge and jTU-y — ^aU rolled 
up into one. 

The movement for this reform in British India dates from the time of 
Raja Rammohan Roy, who died in England over eighty years ago after 
he had given evidence before a Parliamentary Committee, and who placed 
a memorandum, as we have already said, before the Parliament on this 
amongst other questions. It is interesting to recall that one of the reforms 
which he advocated was the separation of Judicial from Executive func- 
tions, for which the Indian National Congress and the All-India Muslim 
League have been pleading in vain. Incidentally, the history of this ques- 
tion illustrates, about as well as anything can do, how unfavourable are 
■existing conditions for the introduction of even much needed reforms. 
Among others, the Marquis of Dufferin as Governor-General, Viscoxmt 
Cross and the Earl of Kimberley as Secretaries of State, and Sir Harvey 
Adamson as Home Member of the Government of India acknowledged at 
different times the soxmdness of the Congress proposal, and the last-named 
officer promised on behalf of Government in 1908 that it wmild be tried 
as an experimental measure. But Judicial and Executive duties are still 
combined -in one and the same ofScer. A band of devoted, workers, of 
whom Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji was the most prominent, took up the cause 
of reform after Rammohan Roy, and associations were formed for the 
purpose in Bengal;, Bombay and Madras. Of these, mention may be made 
in particular of the Bengal National League. With the spread of educa- 
tion the movement gained in volxune and momentum, and the Indian Na- 
tional Congress took up the subject in 1885. 
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The second Congress opined that a complete separation of Executive 
from Judicial , functions was an urgent necessity. The third called ‘for 
tins reform even .though this should involve some extra expenditure. By 
the next year, this subject as well as the Jury question came to he bundled 
together and were perilously near finding a place in the omnibus resolu- 
tion. The Congress repeated, however, this resolution year after year to 
the point of feeling, in 1893, that the combination of the two functions 
constituted “one of the gravest stigmas on British Rule in India;, one 
fraught with incalculable oppression to all classes of the community 
- throughout the country,” and_ the Congress expressed its sense of “hope- 
© lessness of any other redress” and. “humbly entreated the Sejiretary of 
State to order the immediate appointment in each Province of Committees 
to prepare suitable schemes in this behalf.” How innocent the Congress 
was, rather how desperate it must have felt,' to bel/ieve that a Government 
that would not initiate a reform, would appoint a . Committee to work 
out all the necessary details for its initiation? This shows the void that 
was already beginning to appear in Congressmen’s minds and before 
Congressmen’s vision. Only a year later (1894) the Congress was able 
to quote the admission of its contentions by two former Secretaries of 
State (Lord Kimberley and Lord Cross). What matters really 
is admission by men in ofSce and not those who are out of it. 
Agitation however continued in this behalf and the late by Mr, Man Mohan 
Ghose made this question the subject of his special study. His death in 
1896 was lamented by the 12th Congress ..which noted with satisfaction 
the support of public opinion both in England, and in India which the 
question had received, Further support came in the year 1899 in .the 
form ofca petition presented to the Secretary of State-in-Coimcil to effect 
the much needed separation, by a body of eminent men like Lord Hobhouse, 
Sir Richard Garth, Sir Richard Couch, Sir Charles Sargent, Sir W. 
Markby, Sir John Budd Phear, Sir John Scott, Sir Roland K, Wilson, aU 
Judges of eminence, Mr, Herbert J, Reynolds and Sir Wilham Wedder- 
burn. In 1901, the Congress found matters had progressed further and 
that the question was under the consideration of the Government of India, 
But it was not till 1908 that any tangible process was made, for in that 
year the Congress recorded its satisfaction that the proposal had received 
the sanction of the Government of Bengal in some definite shape for the 
Provincb of Bengal, but before 12 months elapsed, the Congress recog- 
nised its disappointment in that no effective steps had been, taken in that 
direction and the same disappointment was repeated at two successive 
< Congresses, 

While the chronic sores of abridged Jury powers, and combined Judi- 
cial and Executive’ functions were stiR festering and showed no signs of 
improvement, new ulcers broke out in the body politics in 1 897 which 
brought to light Regulation III or 1818 (Bengal) II of 1819 (Madras) 
and XXV of 1827 (Bombay) under which anybody could be deported 
without trial. This was applied to the Sirdars Natu who by the time the 
Congress of 1897 met had been imprisoned for over 5 months. Congress 
was aghast because a certain notification which even these Regulations 
required was not made before the imprisonment. 
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The year 1897 was a reactionary year in every sense. Iiokamanya 
Tilak was convicted for sedition for publisMng matter of wMcli lie was 
not the author. Punitive PoHce was quartered on Poona and the Law 
of Sedition 124:~(a) and of spreading false alarms (505) was sought to 
be amended so as to make the sections even more stringent. The Con- 
gress duly protested against these invasions of popular rights and Suren- 
dra Nath Banerjea made one of his characteristic speeches which may he 
quoted for the eloquence of its expression. 

‘ “We regard the quartering of the Punitive Police at Poona as 
a mistake. We regard the imprisonment of Jlr. Thak and of the 
Poona Editors as a still greater mistake. For hir. Tilak my heart is 
full of sympathy, my feelings go forth to him in his prison-house. A 
Nation is in tears. Englishmen have won for themselves the Magna 
Carta and the Habeas Gprpus. The principles which imderlie those 
concessions are embalmed in their glorious constitution. The consti- 
tution, I have no hesitation in saying, is ours by birthright. Bom 
British subjects, we are entitled to the privileges of British subjects. 
Who ■ndll filch away these rights from us? We are resolved and this 
Congress will take the pledge, you and I will enter into a ‘Solemn 
League and Covenant.’ Let it go forth from this haU, let it impreg- 
nate the public mind of India. We are resolved, by every constitu- 
tional means that may be available to ns, to assert under the Pro- 
vidence of God our rights as British subjects, not tbe least important 
of which is the inestimable right of personal liberty”. 

PERMANENT SETTLEMENT, WATER-CESS, 

POVERTY AND PAIHNBS 

India being predominantly an agricultural country, it is but to be 
expected that the Congress should have given its early if not first atten- 
tion to the hardships caused to the ryots by tbe periodical revision of settle- 
ments, leading to ever increasing assessment. Accordingly the 4th session 
at Allahabad (1888) referred the matter to the standing committees and 
asked them to report to the Congress in 1889. Babu Baikunta Nath Sen 
dealt with the question in 1889 and pointed out that a famine in 1860 
had led to a Commission which reported in favour of Permanent Settle- 
ment and this was approved of by the Secretary of State in a despatch in 
1862. Sometimes the increase in assessmentexceeded the total fresh pro- 
duce of the village as in one case dealt with by Mr. Colvin (later Sir 
Auckland Colvin).- Dr. Besant gives tbe following interesting extract 
in her book, dealiig with the allied subject:— 

“There is the same amount of water in the pot, but there are 
now six holes through which its runs out, when before there was hut 
one.” 


“We had our cattle in plenty, lots of grazing free and salt to 
keep them healthy; now the land is all taken up by the Forest De- 
partment and we have no grazing ground, and if the starring herds 
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stray wheYe 
fined. ’ ’ 


there is food, they are run into the pound and we are 


^ “We had plenty of wood for our houses, for our ploughs and for 
eveiy agiucultural purpose; now it is all under the lock and key of 
the Forest Department, and if we touch it without leave we are run 
f stick, we have a week’s running about from one 
ofteiaxlo another before we get it, and we have to pay, pay, pay. 
We had arms, and we could shoot or destroy ^thc wild beasts that 
ravage our crops, but now we have an Arms Act that allows a basbet- 
tul of arms to every Negro rascal who lands on our shores,' but takes 
good care that we poor^ cultivators, who need them ,to protect our 
subsistence from wild animals, ai’e practically debarred from any.” 


In 1892 the Congress pleaded for fixity and permanence to the Land 
Revenne demand so as to permit “capital and labour to eomhiue to 
develop the agriculture of the country” and urged the establishment of 
Agricultural Banks. Next year the Congress demanded the fulfilment of 
the pledges given by the Secretary of State in his despatches of 1862 and 
1865 for a Permanent Settlement. In 1896 the Congress adopting the 
usual temporizing policy praj^'ed for at least an interval of sixty years 
from one revision to another. On the 22nd December, 1900, ^fhe Gov- 
eriiment of India published a Resolution on the subject through its Re- 
venue and Agricultural Department and the Congress demanded the 
pnhliealion of fhe Provincial Governments’ views on paragraph 4 thereof. 
In 1908 the Congress went further and sought judicial and legislative 
restrictions on over-assessments. In 1906, the Congress contrasted the' 
policy enunciated by Lord Canning in 1862 and by Lord Ripon in 1882, 
advocating a limitation of the State demand on land, with the policy of 
Lord Curzon announced in his Resolution of 1902, and protested against 
tlie view that Land Revenue is not a tax hut is in the. nature of rent; 
and with the repetition of a like resolution on another occasion in 1908 
the Congress;virtually gave up the subject in despair. 


We may appropriately^ refer to the allied topics of water-cess, famine 
and its remedies. The Congress dealt with the question of water-eess hut 
once, aud that in 1894. in Madras, in which year the cess was raised by 
executive orders from Es. 4 to Rs. 5 per acre. These ever-inereasing taxes 
and cesses^ were -piartly at the root of the ever-recurring famines of recent 
times. The famine conditions of 1896 gave occasion to the Congress to 
I’eview the economic policy of Government aud chai’ge them with extia- 
vagance in hClitary expenditure and put -down the famines to excessive 
taxation and over-assessment. The neglect of indigenous and local arts 
and industries which had practically been extinguished was put down as 
another cause. The Government was called upon to redeem its pledg^ 
to constitute a Famine Insurance Fund. Permanent Settlement, Agri- 
eu'tliral Banks and Technical Schools were advocated as the real reme- 
dies Soon after, a Famine- Commission was appointed. In the meantime 
o-enerous help came in aid of famine from Britain and the U.S.A. and the' 
Congress resolved to send a £1,000 to the Lord Mayor of London to put 
up a Memorial in some conspicuous part of London expressing India s 
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gratitude for'lielp rendered. This was in 1898. The Congress nevertheless 
did not lose sight of the real remedies all along advocated by it for 
famines and urged on Government once again in 1899 to stop the drain 
of wealth and curtail public expenditure, to moderate taxes and develop 
local and indigenous industries. A wider view of affairs was taken next 
year and a demand was made for an enquiry into the economic condition 
of the people of India. We no more hear of the subject, the outlook of 
the Congress having considerably changed in the later years of its career. 

FOREST LAWS 

The havoc done by the Forest Laws is not sufSciently appreciated. 
They vied only with Land Revenue assessments and the Salt Tax in hm’d- 
ening the people with fetters they could not bear. With a single strobe 
of the pen, as Mr. Paul Peter PiUai pointed out at Nagpur in 1891, Gov- 
ernment had extinguished the immemorial communal rights of the ryot, 
and ^^I!age society had thus been revolutionah'zed. There is little doubt 
that thesg" laws have served, as Dr. Besant said, to alienate the peasantry 
from British Rule more than, any other thing. In one district, N, Arcot, 
8,00,000 cattle perished in nine months in 1891. The best gifts of Nature 
to the ryot’were denied to him. “Your land is on the hills but you cannot 
use the forest produce thereon, such as bush and scrub, and the very 
leaves of the trees grown by you, are not yours.” 

An earnest appeal was made in 1892-93 to the Government of India 
to investigate the hardships created by the Forest Laws, particularly in 
Peninsular India and the hiUy tracts of the Punjab. The rules made by 
the, Punjab Government were particularly cruel and unjust — “very arbi- 
trary and unworthy of a civilized Government” as Pandit Meghan Ram 
pointed out at the ninth session. “An owner or occupant of land was 
made liable for an accidental fire caused by any one on his land and might, 
according to the rules, be treated as if he had been guilty of the infraction 
of the Rules.” The hiU men to whom the hiU grass and wood was their 
very life and the life of their cattle were prevented from taking them. 
They could not warm themselves by kindling a forest fire. This agitation 
resulted in a Circular Resolution No. 2/P, dated 20th October, 1894 by 
the Government of India in which they had enunciated the generous 
principle of “subordinating fiscal interest to the needs and agricultural 
interests of ryot population in the management of Forests.” 

The Congress urged that “in forests falling imder classes 3 and 4, 
fuel grazing concession, fodder, small timber for building houses and 
making agricultural implements, edible forest products, etc., may be grant- 
ed free of charge in all cases xuider suitable restrictions and that, in any 
ease, sufficient margin should be left in administering Forest Laws and 
fixing forest boxmdaries so as not to molest or annoy the agricultural 
population in the enjoyment of their communal rights.” The 11th and 
I4th Congresses emphasised the view that Forest Laws were meant not 
as sources of revenue but only^to conserve the forests and complained 
against the rules which r^orked a great hardship on the people. We no 
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more hear of forests in the Congresses held after, the 
as part of omnibus resolutions. 


year 1899 except 


A new grievance added to existing ones diverted, men’s minds from 
tne older ones to which they became accustomed and the dawn of the 20th 
■ century brought to the fore problems altogether of a different character, 
moreover the Boer War and the Russo-Japanese War must have chan«fed 
the outlook of Congressmen and shifted their attention from forests and 
water-courses, from Salt and Abkari fo the larger questions of Nationalism 
and Self-Grovernment. . 

GOMklERCB AND INDUSTRY 

The salient points of the Indian problem under the British occurred 
to the minds of the earlier politicians like flashes of light which do not 
sustaipedly brighten the path of the political traveller. That Indian 
interests were subordinated to those of Lancashire was recognised, that’ 
the village crafts and arts were neglected, if not positively ruined, was 
equally realized. R. P. Karandikar, who ’udth Kelkar, and Khaparde 
formed a trio of ardent and faithful followers of Lokamanya Tilak, - 
speaking of the problem of Primary Education at the 20th Congress 
(Bombay, 1904), quoted Mr. Arthur Balfour’s speech on Ireland, point- 
ing out how, . 

^‘One by one,' each of her nascent industries was either strangled 
at its birth or handed over gagged and bound to the jealous custody 
of the rival interests in England, until at last every fountain of 
wealth was hermitically sealed so that the whole Nation was thrown . 
on the land.” 

Even more interesting and thoughtful' was the reply given by a 
politician comparing the English Rule with the Muslim Rule: — 

‘ ‘ The English Rule is the better for security. Education and Railways, 
hut, for the wealth of India, the Muslim Rule was better, for the Muslims 
became Indians and the riches stayed in the cotmtry while the English 
carried the wealth of the country away.” The same observation was 
made by Raja Rampal Singh.in sporting language when he stated in 1893 
at the ninth Congress that ‘‘the English Civilians made India their happy 
himting ground,” 

In 1894 the Congress protested against the Excise duty on the cottons 
manufactured in British India and put on record its firm comdetion thar 
in proposing the Excise duty, “the interests of India have been sacrificed 
to those of Lancashire.” Of course there was always the mentality of 
submission to a coming reactionary Law and an attempt to mitigate its 
hardships. In this ease, the Congress added that, 

“In case the Excise Bill, became Law, this Congress earnestly 
prays that the Government of India wiU, without delay, seek the 
sanction of the Secretary'of State to exercise the powers which the 
Bill confers on Government to exempt all cottons from twenties to 
twenty-fours from the operation of the Act.’ 
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At the 11th Congi-ess it was declared that the objection taken by 
Lancashire to the exemption of Indian yarns below ‘twenties’ fi-om Excise 
■duty was not well founded. At the famous session of the Congress held 
in Calcutta uiider Dadahhai’s presidentship . in 1906, Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya laid bare the secret of our failure in regard to our indus- 
tries : 


“The raw material leaves the country and comes hack as manu- 
factm'ed goods; if we were free we would adopt protection ns all 
countries do when Industries are nascent.” 

Lokamanya Tilak deplored how it was the middle classes that were 
the greatst consumers of foreign goods. “Self-help, determination and 
sacrifice,” said he, “are needed.” With the birth of the Swadeshi spirit, 
supported by the Boycott Movement of 1906 and succeeding years, India’s 
attention 'tvuned towards the resuscitation of Indian industries. In 1910 
it fell to the lot of ilr: C. Y. Chintamani, — ^who was a young man as yet 
at the 'time but who gave ample proof of his future eminence, — ^to move 
the resolution on Swadeshi at Allahabad and he quoted Eanade, who said : 

“India had come to be regarded as a plantation of England, 
growing raw products to be shipped by British agents in British 
ships, to he worked into fabrics by British skill and capital, and to 
be re-exported to India by British merchants in- India through their 
British agents.” 

This Judge of the Bombay High Court who was a great Economist 
and a leading Social Reformer was the real power for years behind the 
Congress and was the one source of inspiration to Congressmen on matters 
economic and industrial. 

The village and its perishing wealth of industries and agriculture 
were not neglected by the Indian politicians. So early as in 1898 Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya proposed that “Government ought to foster 
Native industries and Native arts.” People had recognized even earlier 
(1891) that the Forest Laws imposed severe hardships on the villages 
and revolutionalized village society, leading to the destruction of village 
crafts, and the death of -village cattle, 3 lacs of cattle having died in 
September 1891. Lala Murlidhar speaking in Urdu at the Nagpur Con- 
gress (1891) made a fervent appeal to the audience and said: — 

“You, you, it seems are content to join with these accursed mon- 
sters hi fattening on the heart’s blood of your brethren (cries of No. 
No.). 1 say Yes: look round: what are aU these chandeliers and 
lamps, and European-made chairs and tables, and smart clothes and 
hats, and English coats and bonets and frocks, and silver-mounted 
canes, and all -the luxurious fittings of your houses, but -trophies of 
India’s misery, mementoes of India’s starvation! Every rupee you 
have spent on Europe-made articles is a rupee of which you have 
robbed your poorer brethren, honest handicraftsmen who can now no 
longer earn a li^dng. Of course I know that it was pure philanthropy 
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wS India witli Englisli-made goods, and surely, if sb^iy 

failed out every xndigenous industry,— pure philanthropy yrhich to 
facilitate this, repealed the import duties and flung away three crorS 
a year of a revenue which the rich paid, and to balance this wicked 
sacrifice raised the Salt Tax, which the poor pay; which is now press- 
ing factory regulations on us to faU, if possible, the one tiny new 
industrial departure India could boast of. Oh, yes, it is aU philan- 
aropy, but the result is that from this cause, amongst others, your 
brethren are starving. Not 30 years ago wheat sold- for 1-1 j2 mannds 
and gram for 2 ma^ds for the rupee, for our grain was not exported 
to foreign lands. Now it is s^ times as dear, and six t^mes as hard 
for the poor to fill their bellies, becatise onr philanthropists have 
conjured up the phantasm of free trade to drain our granaries. Free 
trade,' fair play between nations, how I hate the sham! What fair 
play in trade can there he between impoverished India and the Moat- 
ed capitalist England? As well talk of a fair fight between an infant 
and a strong man— a rabbit and a hoa-eonstrietor. No donht it is all 
in accordance with high economic science, but, my friends, remem- 
ber this, — this, too is starving your brethren.” 

Pandit Malaviya made a characteristic speech in 1893 at the ninth 
Congress as follows : — ' ■ 


“Where are the weavers, where are those men who lived by dif- 
ferent industries and manufactures, and 'where are the manufactures 
which were sent to England and other European countries in very 
.large quantities year after year? All that has become a thing of the 
past. Every one sitting here is clothed in cloth of British-make— 
almost every one — and wherever you go, you find British manufac- 
tures and British goods staring yon in the face. All that is left to 
the people is to drag out a miserable existence by agricnltural opera- 
\ tions and- make infinitesmal profit out of the little trade left to them. 
In the matter of the. Services, in the matter of trade, onr people are 
not enjoying one-hnndredth part of the profit and gain- which they 
used to enjoy fifty years ago. How then it possible for the coun- 
try to be happy?” 


The importance of the subject is evident from the emphasis that Sir 
S. Suhfahmania Aiyar laid on Village Resuscitation, and the need for loan 
societies, in 1914, after his retirement from the Bench. The Congress was 
pressed by Lala Lajpat ’Ral in 1899 to devote a half-day for the consi-. 
deration of educational and industrial subjects, and appoint a Committee 
in that behalf. This was done and as a direct result of their deliberations, 
U'e note that the first Industrial Exhibition iu Calcutta was held in 1901 
and this institution has gone on steadily improving until, in the latter-day 
developments, the lOiaddar and Swadeshi Exhibitions have come to re- 
place the old order of things. Attention was fixed on Industries by the 
Congress doubtless by the Excise duties on cotton goods levied^ m 1.894 
which had evoked a protest then and there against their imposition, and 
inpidentallv we leam that even the Governor-General s protest m tins 
behaH wa?in ^ot oxdy was no relief granted but Lord Salisbury, it 
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is said, “directed that steps should he taken to protect the British manu- 
factures against the competition of the Indian manufactures.” It was 
not merely an imaginary picture that was drawn of village poverty and 
the oft repeated theme of. 40 millions of people going with a single meal 
a day, for, Waeha and Jludholbar took care to prove it by quotations from 
Anglo-Indian Satraps. Did not Sir Charles Elliot say, “half the agrarian 
population do not know from one year’s end to another what it is to have 
a full meal”? The rise in the Revenue assessment in one sub-district was 
enhanced in 1891, 66 p.c., in another 99 p.c., and in a third 116 p.c., aiid 
in a few villages 300 to 1,500 p.c., while the military expenditure rose also 
by leaps and bounds. 

The German soldier cost Rs. 145 — ^the French Rs. 185 and the English 
in England Rs. 285, but in India Rs. 775 a year. This expenditure is con- 
trasted with the income per head, in England of £42 — ^in Prance £23 — 
in Germany £18 and in India £1. These were the figures given in l.^^Ol. 
Famines formed the subject of repeated resolutions, and so early as in 
1887, a repeal was sought of the Penal Labour Law. 

s 

SWADESHI, BOYCOTT AND ‘SWARAJ’ 

.. The new spirit that pervaded the country from end to end in the latter 
half of the first decade of this century had its birth in the Partition of 
Bengal, although its gestation had been progressing for some years prior 
to that event under the warmth of Lord Curzon’s reactionary rule. The 
21st session of the Congress held -in the sacred city of Kasi in 1905 lodged 
its formal protest against the Partition of Bengal and asked for its annul- 
ment or modification so as to keep the entire Bengali community undei one 
administration. But the resolution that was passed by this Congre.ss on 
the repressive measures then enforced was a somewhat circuitous one, for 
it recorded “its earnest and emphatic protest' against the repressive mea- 
sures which have. been adopted in Bengal,” and incidentally added an’ 
adverbial clause saying “after the people there had been compelled to 
resort to the boycott of foreign goods as a last protest, and perhaps the 
only constitutional and effective means left to them of drawing the atten- 
tion of the British public to the action of the Government of India in per- 
sisting in their determination to partition Bengal in utter disregard of 
the imiversal prayers and protests of the people.” Here it is not clear 
— nor perhaps was it meant to be clear — ^whether the Congress approved 
of the boycott of foreign goods. A kind of acadeij^c opinion was expressed 
.. to the "effect that it was perhaps the only legitimate weapon left to the 
people. Apparently the Nationalist element had real difSculty in passing 
a less equivocal resolution, but^Lala Lajpat Rai in seconding the one that 
was passed struck a high note when he said that we must show that we 
are ‘ ‘no longer beggars and that we are subjects of an Empire where peo- 
ple are struggling to achieve that position .which is their right.” The 
courage tha,t appeared wanting in 1905 was soon recovered in 1906. While 
repeating the formal Resolution on the Partition, the Congress resolved 
that “having regard to the fact that the people of this country have little 
or no voice in its administration, and that their representations to the 
Government do not receive due consideration, this Congress is of opinion 
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that the Boycott movement inaugurated In Bengal by way of protest 
ngaxnst the -Partition was, and is, legitimate. ” The Congress iSer u^Ied 

indjgenous industries ' eten at some saerihee. There 
5 of Self-Government_ did not travel farther 

an the formulation pf eertam Eeforms comprising simultaneous exa- 
minations, expanded Legislative Councils wth effective popular repre- 
sentation, and the appointment of Indians to the Council of the Secretary 
of State as well as_ the Exeeutive^Couneils in India. This was all the 
^aspiration in 1906. The next year witnessed the Surat sulit, and 
the Moderate Congress of subsequent years eliminated the subject of Boy- 
cott, and adhered, to Swadeshi, while the resolutions on Self-Government 
frankly reduced themselves to an examination of the hlinto-Morley Scheme 
of Eeforms. In 1910 there was a change of Vieeroyalty and the Congress 
passed a resolution in 1910 appealing to Lord Hardinge, the new Viceroy, 
to release the political prisoners in the country. This was repeated in the 
succeeding jpar. But iu 1914, the Congress that met in Madras made 
hpid to demand that Government should redeem the pledges of Provincial 
Autonomy given in 1911 and recognize India “as a component part of -a 
federated Empire, in the full and free enjoyment of the', rights belonging 
to that status.” 


COMMUNAL EEPEESENTATION 


One is apt to think that communal representation is an idea of recent 
gro'wth. Prom the days of Sir Auckland Colvin (1888) Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-West Provinces (U.PO, there was an attempt to 
make out that the Muslims were opposed to^the Congress and the position 
thus created was considered by Hume to he so important as to find a place 
in his long reply to Sir AucMand. There was no doubt that -the success 
of the first two or three sessions of the Congress upset the mind of the 
bureaucracy which found its mouthpiece in this famous Lieutenant- 
Governor. The reaction of such a view on the -Muslim community itself 
was sufileiently quick, and how they must have resented the patronizing 
attitude of the officials is sho-wn by the fact that at the fourth Congress, 
held in Allahabad, in the face of the opposition offered by the European 
elements, Sheik Eaza Hussein Khan, in supporting the election of Jlr. 
Yule as President of the year’s session, produced a Fatwa, supporting the 
Congress, from the spiritual leader of the Sunni community of Lucknow 
and declared that “it is not the MusUms but their official masters who 
w^ere opposed to the Congress.” Those acquainted with the recent Patwas 
in 1921 onwards would welcome this fact doubtless. 


' It was really during the. time of Lord Minto that the idea of com- 
munal representation took shape. Earlier of course had Curzou ladled 
deliberately this baneful commimal consciousness in partitioning Bengal 
and carving out Eastern Bengal and Assam as a separate Province with 
a Muslim majority. Although Lord hCnto was sent to ease the horse whicb 
Lord Ourzon had ridden for seven long years almost to the point of death,^ 
still the' saddle of communal separateness on which Curzon /aa been 
riding was left intact on the animal’s back, klinto’s scheme of Sefoans 
provided for separate electorates for Muslims and yet their rights to vote 
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in the ^oint electorates were left intact. The narrow-minded politicians 
pointed cut that the Hindu Jlinorities in East Bengal and Assam and the 
Punjab were not given a lil^e privilege, but this was really going off the 
track. "What was more egregious was the different franchises set up for. 
the different communities. To become a voter, the Muslim had to pay 
Income-tax on Es. 3,000 a year, while the non-Muslim had to pay on three 
lakhs a year*. It was enough for the Muslim graduate to have a standing 
of three years to become a voter, while the non-Muslim was required to 
have thirty years’ standing. Three thousands against three lakhs of in- 
come, and three years against thirty years of standing. We hear occa- 
sionally echoes of a like demand when, in the absence of universal adult 
franchise, the liluslims demand varying standards of franchise far the 
two communities so as to maintain the proper ratios amongst the volers. 

Now, the year 1910 found a critical state of affairs and Sir W. Wedder- 
bum presided over the Congress. The President intended holding a con- 
ference between Hindus and Jluslims with a view to bringing about com- 
munal harmony. Separate electorates were just then proposed to be in- 
troduced in respect of klunieipalities and Local Boards as well. In U.P. 
where there were none such, it was found that the joint electorates witli 
the Muslims forming but a seventh of the population returned 189 Mus- 
lims and 445 Hindus to the District Boards, and 310 Muslims and 562 
Hindus to the Municipalities and even a reactionary like Sir John Hewett, 
Lieutenant-Governor, H.P, was against disturbing the amicable relations 
of the two communities in the Province. Mr. Jinnah of course deprecated 
the extension of separate electorates to Local Bodies. The ‘Burn’ Circular 
in favour of Communal representation in Local Bodies advocated separate 
electorates for Muslims, while also allowing them to vote in mixed elec- 
'torates as this would be helpful in maintaining friendly relations between 
the two great communities. “I wiU only say,” added Bishan Narayan 
Dhar, presiding over the 26th Session, (Calcutta, 1911), “that this solici- 
tude for promoting our imity is rather a heavy draft upon our credulity.” 
He pointed out how “when, under the advice of Sir W. Wedderbum and 
H. H. the Aga Khan, the representatives of the two communities were 
about to meet at Allahabad a year ago, with the object of reconciling their 
differences, an Anglo-Indian paper which is believed to be ap organ of 
the Civil Service, remarked: “Why do these men want to unite the two 
communities, if it is not to xmite them against the Government'/’ This 
one remark throws a ghastly light upon the political situation in India.” 

But shortly afterwards the world conditions underwent a certain 
change. The Balkans which had for over a century or two been the cock- 
pit of Europe, once again furnished the arena for a fresh outbreak of 
hostilities and Nawab Syed Mahommed Bahadur, who presided over the 
Karachi Session of the Congress in 1913, drew attention to the "subver- 
sion of the Ottoman Empire in Europe and the strangling of Persia.” He 
expressed the grief with which all the Muslims had felt the blow to the 
Turkish Empire. He concluded with an earnest plea that Hindus find 
Muslims should clasp hands and work for the Motherland. This reminds 
us of the Khilafat hlovement of 1921 and its repercussions on the Hiudu- 
Muslim relations in India. ‘The Sick Man of Europe’ (as Turkey was 
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termed m the Mth century), has aU along played a notable part in shao 

tte Karaohi Congress (1913) the Hindus and the Muslims Sedfteh 

tio?br^Wp?n®‘''M appreeiation oj the adop- 

tion bj tbe All-India Muslim League of the idea of Self-Government for 

India within the British Empire,” and endorsed the plea of that body 
.for harmonious co-operation between the two communities. The Congre^ 
the hope expressed by the League that the leaders of 
the different communities would make every endeavour to find a modus 
operandt for jomt and concerted action on all questions of national good 
nnd earnestly appealed to all sections to help the object they had at 


The exaltation 'of spirit of Congressmen at the time was evident in 
the exuberant language employed by the speakers on the Resolution at 
iraraehi in 1913, and we quote, below from Bhupendra Nath Basu’s 
speech: “Hindus and Muslims must' concentrate their attention on the 
one united ideal, for the India of to-day, is not the India of the Hindu 
or the Muslim, n6r of the Anglo-Indian, much less of the European, but 
the India in which all have a share. If there have been misunderstand- 
ings in the past, let us forget them. The India of the future will be a 
stronger, nobler, greater, higher, aye, and a brighter India than was 
realized by Asoka in the plenitude of his power, a better India than was 
revealed to Akbar in the wildest of his visions.” Mr. Wacha said that 
the Congress had entered on a new Nativity and with the New Star they 
would achieve new success. Communal representation, however, came to 
■stay. 


Once the sore having started, it continued to be festering. If the 
Hindus had quietly and willingly .conceded what the Muslims wanted, the 
problem would have been solved earlier. Doubtless it is true that appetite 
grows with eating, but equally true is it that eating and more eating leads 
to satiety. The Minto-Morley scheme of commxmal representation was 
forced on the country. - People were not consulted on the matter. So when 
in 3916 a new dole of Reforms was being contemplated, India thought 
that a concordat .should be brought- into existence, and for this pmpose 
"the representatives of the Congress and the Muslim League met in the 
Indian Association rooms of Calcutta in November, 1916 to carry out the 
behests of the Congress in 1915 and to hammer out a scheme of repre- 
-sentation based upon mutual understanding. Just then the Muslim League 
had adopted Self-Government as its object, "The principle of self-deter- 
mination was in the air. The War itself was being waged for its appli- 
-eation to the smaUer and the backward nationalities. The Caleutta deli- 
berations were therefore undertaken and conducted in a suitable atmos- 
phere. But the elders on the Congress side were slow to make an offer. 
It was therefore left to the younger men— perhaps the youngest man pre- 
-sent there~to take the initiative. The Hindus and the hfehms were 
the two eyes of India, as Sir Syed Ahmed had said and either without 
the other would deface the Mother’s countenance. A spint of give and 
fake soon prevailed., A mhiimnm of 15 per cent._ representation im Co un- 
„eils was agreed to in all Provinces whose population fell short of the per- 
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centege. There remained onlj’’ the Punjab and Bengal. As usual they 
were hard nuts to crack, bu^ cracked they were at the Lucknow Congress 
of 1916, and the formula arrived at at Lucknow that December, was 
accepted by SB. Slontagu en hloe and incorporated in the Slontagu- 
Cbelmsford Scheme. The consciousness of a friendly concession made by 
a rival community is apt to be a greater power in bringing about amicable 
relations than the thought that any community 'owed its protection to 
the intervention of a third party. But it must be noted that separate 
communal electorates came to stay. The communal and the general elec- 
torates became exclusive, and equally exclusive was the right to stand 
as candidates. 


INDIANS ABEOAD 

While the fate of Indians in India was bad enough, that of Indians 
in South Africa was growing from bad to W'orse. In 1896, it was ruled 
that the Indentured emigrants in Natal, South Africa, should on the ter- 
mination of the term of indenture, either renew their slavery, i.e., renew 
their indenture for labour, or pay a poll tax amounting to half their 
-- aimual earnings. It is interesting to recall a remark of Dr. Moonjee in 
this comieetion. after his return from South Africa about 1903 where he 
had gone in connection with an Ambulance Corps in the Boer AVar, 
namely, “Our rulers do not believe that we are men.” It was on the 
same question that Mr. B. N. Sarma warned England that there could not 
he, in the Empire, a permanent racial supremacy, one race dominating 
another. “If we are true to ourselves,” said he at the 21st Congress, 
(Benares, 1905), “then the race that has produced the greatest philoso- 
phers, the greatest statesmen and the greatest warriors, shall not crouch 
for this or that favour at the hands of other people.” 

Mr. Madanjit was the man who for long years brought up the South 
African question before the Indian Congress. There were doubtless Indian 
friends who were' visiting South Africa from time to time and bringing 
finst hand information to the Indian people, but he was carrying on 
his mission from year to year. With his orange robes and short stature 
and tad stick, he was not to be missed in the Congress and his recent death 
at a ripe old age has removed a familiar figure from the National Assembly. 
_The fir.st protest against the South African disabilities ready began in 
1894 when the President moved a Eesolution asking that the Bid of the 
Colonial Government disenfranchising Indians be vetoed. Thereafter at 
Congress after Congress, South Africa figured as an important subject 
and it was pointed out year after year “how we were not permitted there' 
to travel without a pass, not adowed to walk about in the night after 
_9 P.M., how we were consigned to locations where refuse was shot in 
Transvaal, how we were denied admission to the first and 2nd classes on 
Eailways, driven oufi-of tramears and pushed off footpaths, kept out of 
hotels, and refused the benefit of pubde parks, and how we were spat upon, 
hissed, cursed, abused and subjected to a variety of other indignities 
which no human being could patiently bear.” 
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tJiree additional disabling Acts had been passed and bv thaf 
Gandhi 'bad begun his famous agitation. -The great pity was that 
Lord Elgin, the Viceroy, consented to the Natal Lai/ being^ passed while 
the Secretary of State at the l;ime, Lord George Hamilton, was content 
to ehar^teme us as ‘nation of savages.” “The incorporation of 'the 
former Boey Eepublies in the British Dominions in 1900” was referred 
to>y the 16th session (1900) as obidating the one difficulty Government 
had to contend against ,in dealing with the independent Boers and the 
Congress urged that the Immigration Eestrietions, in Natal' ’and the 
Dealer s Licences Acts of the Colony should be done away with It was 
at the 17th Congress (Calcutta, 1901), that Gandhi moved a resolution 
on South Africa as “a petitioner on behalf of the hundred thousand Bri- 
tisli Indians in South Africa.” A deputation was to wait in 1902 on the 
Secretary of State in regard to the subject but nothing came out of it 
and the Congress^ repeated its' resolutions in 1903 and 1904. The Con- 
'gress drew attention to the statement made in responsible quarters that 
“one of the declared causes of . the recent Boer War was the treatment 
meted out to Indian Subjects of the King-Emperor bj’' the Eepublie,. and 
demanded that justice and equal treatment be secured to the Indian set- 
tlers.” The position became worse by 1905 and the Congress protested . 
that disabilities not enforced under the Boer Rule should have been en- 
forced under the British Rule, and" asked for the prohibition of Inden- 
tured Labour as well as for other retaliatory measures. It is ^^atifyiug 
to note that Government- disallowed ‘for the present’ the ordinance in 
the Transvaal, but in. 1906, a Constitution having been granted to South 
Afidea, says the Resolution, there were clear apprehensions of its renewal. . 
There was no relief even in 1908, and as the New South Africam Consti- 
.tiition was just then being implemented, the Congress urged that Indian 
interests should be simultaneously secured. At the 23rd Congress held 
in 1^08 in Madras, Mr. Mushir . Hasan Kidwai moved the resolution 
expressing the indignation of the Congress at “the harsh, humiliating and 
cruel treatment to which British Indians, even of the highest respectability 
and position,' have been subjected by the British Colonies in South 
Africa,” and giving a warning that such treatment was likely to result 
in “great injury to the best interests of- the British Empire.” 

By 1909, it was found that the endless representations that had been 
made' proved unavailing and Gokhale in moving the resolutions of the 
year described the breaches of faith of the^ authoriities and the long 
patient struggle of the Indians led by Gandhi. The time had come for " 
&ective action and the great Passive Resistance struggle was inaugurat- 
ed “What is the passive resistance struggle?” asks Gokhale, and he 
<rives the answer: “It is essentiaUy defensive in its nature and it fights 
with moral and spiritual weapons. A passive resister resists Dmanny by 
-spiritual weap^ons. A passive resister resists l^anny by under- ■ 
going sufferings in his own person.^ He pife soul force aganist brute- 
force • he pits the divine in man against the brute in man ,• he pits suffer- 
ing against oppression; he puts conscience against might; he pits faith 
rio-bt aeamst wrong.’ A fund was called for and 
000^ was subseribed^on the spot. Besides this, .Ratan J. Tata, the 
Son^son Tsk jSedjee Tata‘S gave a sam of Es. 25,000 to relieve 
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sufferiug in Soiitli j^rica for which the 24th Congress 1909 (Lahore) 
thanked him publicly. By the next session of the Congress (Allahabad, 
1910), the Passive Resistance struggle was at its height and the Con- 
gress expressed “its great admiration of the intense patriotism, courage 
and self-sacrifice of the Indians in the Transvaal, who, heroically suffer- 
ing persecution in the interests of their countrjunen, are carrying on 
their peaceful and selfless struggle for elementary civil rights against 
heavj’’ and overwhelming odds.” The 27th session (1911) of the Con- 
gress hov.’ever, met under more auspicious circumstances, for it could “cor- 
dially congratulate Sir. Gandhi and the Transvaal Indian Community 
upon tlie repeal of the Anti-Asiatic Legislation of the Pro%ince regarding 
Registration and Immigration.” But the Congress had passed this reso- 
lution “anticipating the forthcoming legislation of the provisional settle- 
ment recen'tly arrived at.” It was discovered however, next year (1913) 
that it had stiU to protest against the provisions of the Immigration Act 
in that the 3 ’’ violated the. promises made by the South Africa Union, and 
respectfuQy urged the Crown to veto the Act. Lord Hardinge was then 
the Viceroj^ and he took up a strong attitude in the matter, and, to 
strengthen his hands, the Karachi Congress repeated its resolution in 1913 
asking for the abolition of Indentured Labour. Soon after, it was abo- 
lished and the Congress placed on record its gratitude to Lord Hardinge 
for the partial settlement of the South African question, although it had 
to revert to the question in 1916 and 1917. The Karachi session (1913) 
had also passed a vote of "admiration for the heroic endeavours of Sir. 
Gandhi and his fpUowers, and their unparalleled sacrifice in their strug- 
gle for the maintenance of the self-respect of India and the redress of 
Indian grievances.” 

This was the real introduction of Mr. Gandhi to India, if one may 
saj' so, for he left South Africa soon after the Great War had broken out 
in August, 1914, and has been in India since 1915 carrying out his ‘Ex- 
periments with Truth’, and his Satyagraha Campaign in Champaran, 
Kaira, Borsad, Bardoli and the whole of India, with results which are 
. now well-known and on which we shall have occasion to dwell in the appro- 
priate chapters. 

An interesting problem was created for India by a particular clause 
of the Canadian Privy Council’s order No. 920 known as the “Continuous 
Jo\uney Clause,” which formed the subject of a protest by the Congress 
"^at its 28th session (Karachi, 1913), on the ground that 

“The order in question has practically the effect of preventing 
any Indian, not already settled there (in Canada) , from going to 
Canada, inasmuch as there is no d'irect steamship service between 
the two countries and the steamship Companies refuse through book- 
ing, and further subjects the present Indian settlers in Canada .to 
great hardship by precluding them from bringing over their wives 
and children. This Congress therefore urges upon the Imperial 
Government the necessity of securing the repeal of the said Continu- 
ous Journey Regulation.” 


C-4, 
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out 'soon after, an, interesting incident 
w nch has become a romantic episode in modern Indian history, happened 
which the coming generations should not fail to know. In order to clial- 
J'enp this clause, one Sikh gentleman, named Baha Gnrudntt Siiio-h hired 
a steamer called the Komagatamaru and took 600 Sikhs in it to°Canada 

by making a continuous voyage, withou't the usual halts .at Hongkono- or 
Tokyo. ' ^ o o 


V / The steamship ILonidgatamaTU — ^was of course not, allowed to land 
her passengers in Canada and had to retuim to India. On her return, the 
passengers were directed to go from Budge Budge, where they landed, to 
the Punjab and prohibited from going anywhere they liked. They were, 
however, unwilling to board- the train for the Punjab, unless they were 
' first allowed to make a representation to Government about the injustice 
of such an order and the loss that they would suffer thereby. They pre- 
ferred to be arrested under a wai*rant. The subsequent story of the 
Komagatamarit men among whom was Prof. Mansukhaui (now Swami 
Goidndanand of Sind), how a riot took place, how several were shot and- 
tniprisoued, how Gurudutt Singh was a fugitive for seven or eight years, 
wandering from place to place in Orissa, the Deccan, Gwalior State, Eaj- 
p'utana,- Kathiawar . and Sind up to 1918, how after 1918 he went to 
Bombay and became the manager of -a Ship^biiilding Company at Mahal 
Bandar outside the Town, under the name of Valdraja, how in his exile 
— he saw Gandhi (in November 1921) who advised him to surrender him- 
self, which he did, and how , Government imprisoned him and he was 
. released from the Lahore Jail on Pebruar;y 28, 1922 on the expiry of the 
term of the Ordinance under which he was imprisoned', do not really fall 
within the scope of this book. 


- SALT . 

The question of Salt Tax has, by virtue of the recent -Salt Satyagraha 
movement of 1930, acquired a peculiar importance in Indian politics. 
Knowing as we do the genesis of the tax and the recommendations made 
by the Salt Commission of ,1836, we cannot but feel a certain surprise 
that the groimds on which the tax was attacked in 1888 by the Congress 
were, not that it was iniquitous and meant to assist British Shipping 
indukry and British export trade, but that it was recently enhanced and 
as such involved “a perceptible increase to the burthens of the poorer 
classes, as also the partial absprption, in, a time of peace and plenty, of 
the only Financial Reserve of the Empire.’' In 1890 the Congress again 
demanded only the remission of the recent enhancement, not, the aboli- 
tion of the tax altogether. On eight other occasions did the Congress 
“ virtually repeat this prayer, only on one occasion it asked for the res- 
toration of the rate of 1868 and on another the rate of 1888, and the last 
time it dealt with the question (1902), the Congress cited the causation 
of disease by insufficient salt consumption as an additional ground. There- 
after ‘Salt’ was' promoted from the Congress to the Councils and became 
the special concern of Mr. Gokhale. 
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DRINK AND PROSTITUTION 

Purity claimed its o'wn share ,of attention from the Congress. The 
■serious increase in the consumption of liquors led to a demand for a policy 
promoting sobriety and temperance. Messrs. Caine and Smith brought 
up the question before the House of Commons which passed a resolution 
in this behalf in 1889 and the Congress urged that it be given effect to. 
In 1890 the Congress expressed its pleasime at “the increase in the import 
duty on spirits, ,the taxation imposed upon Indian-brewed malt liquors, 
the decision of the Bengal Government to abolish the outstiU. system and 
the closing of over 7,000 liquor shops by the Madras Government in 1889 — 
90.” But aU the Provinces had not acted up to the instructions of the 
Despatch' of the Government of India that “efforts shonld be made to 
useertain the existence of local public sentiment and that a reasonable 
umount of deference should he paid to such opinion when ascertained.” 
For a decade the Congress did not revert to the question. It was only 
in 1900 that the Congress attributed the gro-sving consumption of liquors 
to their cheap supply and appealed to Government “to pass measures like 
the Maine Liquor Law of America and Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s Permissive 
Bill or the Local Option Act and impose an additional tax npon intoxi- 
cants not intended to be used as medicine.” It is interesting to note 
Kumar M. N. Choudhuri quoting at this Congress, Keshab Chandra Sen’s 
■complaint that the British Government had brought Shakespeare and 
ililton to them, but also brandy bottles. 

\ *. t. 

The Excise Commission of 1883 having shown great increase of 
•drunkenness among the labouring classes, the Congress pointed out that 
the evil woiild defeat the benevolent intentions of Government to help the 
growth of Indian arts and industries. 


An allied subject relating to Social Reform was the eradication of 
•State-regulated prostitution. It is weU known that Government procured 
women for soldiers both when they were in camps as well as when they 
yrere on the move. These things when recognized for the first time looked 
horrible, but constant touch with them blunts the edge of resentment. 
The fourth session of the Congress (1888, Allahabad), under the presi- 
-deney of Mr. Yule, offered co-operation with India’s w^-wishers in Eng- 
land who were putting forth exertions “for the total abrogation of laws 
-and rules relating to the regulation of prostitution by the State in India.” 
■Captain Banon in a strong speech moved the resolution and Captain 
Hearsay, seconding, pointed out that over. 2,000 Indian women were pro- 
cured by Government “for the hideous purpose alluded to” and that this 
provision encouraged the boy-soldiers to loose Ihdng. The 8th Congress 
(1892,. Allahabad) thanked the House of Commons for its vigilance “in 
regard to the recent purity legislation by the Government in India,” and 
protested against “all State-regulated immorality in India.” 

Next year, the Parliamentary members of the India Office Committee 
submitted a Report on the subject of the Rules, Orders and Practices in 
Indian Cantonments with regard to prostitution and contagious diseases. 
The Congress declared that* the practices and system in vogue “did not 
accord with the plain meaning and intention of the Resolution of the 
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House of Commons’'on 5tli June, 1888,” 
tiou” to stop these malpractices. 


and asked for “express legisla- 


^ WOilEN AND THE-DEPRESSED CLASSES^ 

The Adsit of klr. Montagu to India brought to the fore- the claims 
o± women in respect of erne rights and it is astonishing to see how readily 
was conceded to the fair sex full equality of position, with men in this 
countiy. The Calcutta Congress of 1917 expressed "the opinion'lhat the 
same tests be applied to women as to men in regard to the franchise and 
the eligibility to all elective bodies concerned with Local Government and 
Education.'^ On the allied question of the Depressed Classes, which too 
claimed the nation’s attention as forming an important factor in national 
reconstruction, the same Congress accepted a liberal proposition and' 
uirged 


“Upon- the people of India the necessity, justice and righteous* 
ness of remoidng all disabilities imposed by custom upon the depress- 
ed classes, the disabilities being of a most vexatious and oppressive- 
character, subjecting those classes to considerable hardship and incon- 
venience.” 


MISCELLANEOUS ' 

Various miscellaneous subjects engaged the attention of the Congress^ 
from time to time during this period. The chief subject oP interest was- 
Education in its several aspects, Primary, University, Research and Tech- 
nical,^ . Provincial Finance as well as Imperial, Silver Duties, Income-tax, 
and Exchange Compensation Allowance form a separate and secondary- 
group. “Local Self-Government in general and the Corporations of Cal- 
cutta and Madras in particular” roused much resentment by the reaction- 
ary legirfhtion to which they had been subjected off and on. Sanitation, 
chiefly with reference to Plague and Quarantine, and Forced Labour -were 
stray subjects. Loyalty to the Throne was avowed on many occasions. 
The passing away of Queen' Victoria in 1901 and the demise of King 
Edward in 1910 were fresh occasions availed of by the Congress to pro- 
claim its loyalty to the Sovereign. Due welcome was accorded to King 
Edward and to King George, to the latter as Prince of Wales in 1905 and' 
as King in 1910. 

■ BURj\IA 

/• 

To-day we find that a battle royal is taking place over the separation 
of Burma. Let us for one moment turn back to the year of the birth of 
the Congress and what the Congress has to say on- its annexation. The 
first Congress (1885) “deprecated the annexation of Upper Burma,” and 
said that “if annexation be considered inevitable, the entire country of 
Burma be separated from India and be constituted into a Crown Colony,, 
as distinct in aU matters from this coimtry as is Ceylon.” 

. THE CONGRESS CONSTITUTION 

The question of the Congress Constitution has gained added interest 
in view of the wholesale innovations introduced into it in the 50th year 
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ot its age. It is well-known liow the Congress did not start -with Articles 
and Memorandum of Association duly registered beforehand like a Joint 
Stock Company, or the Eules and Regulations of a society registered under 
Act XXI of 1860, but that it was an informal gathering of certain well- 
known men, which gained, as time advanced, in volume and strength by 
virtue of the moral force on which it has aU along relied for the achieve- 
ment of its greater object. So early as in 1886, there was a “serious pro- 
posal to frame a constitution and rules for working the Congress” hut 
the Resolution by which the Committee was appointed conffiied itself to 
rule making, deferring the constitution till the Congress had gained more 
experience and had visited other Provinces. Yet the need was apparent 
for continuing Congress work throughout the year as, at the time, little 
work was being done between two Congresses. By the year 1889, the 
number of Congress delegates began to swell in such a large measure that 
it was decided by the Congress of the year to limit the quota of the dele- 
gation .to five per million of population. An Assistant Secretary was 
appointed in India and the Committee in England was given a paid Secre- 
tary in the person of the weU-known hlr. W. Digby, C.I.E. 

It was at the 4th Congress (1888) that it was decided that “no sub- 
~ ject shall be passed for discussion by the Subjects Committee to the intro- 
duction of which the Hindu or Muslim delegates as a body object unani- 
mously or nearly so.” It may be recalled that the same rule, with the 
proportion of objectors fixed at 314, was adopted in the constitution later 
passed in 1908 after the Surat imbroglio. 

The reduction of delegates to 1,000 was actually carried out in 1890 
a year after it was passed (1888). The work in Englhnd was considered 
naturally important and one can gauge the emphasis laid on it by the 
fact that in 1892, a sum of Rs. 60,000 was voted for the expenses of the 
British Committee and of the publication of the Congress Journal,' India. 
A like sum was voted at the 12th session (1896). There was a renewed 
effort m^de in 1898 to frame a constitution for the Congress. In fact a 
draft constitution was circulated by the Madras Congress (1898) and a 
Committee was appointed to consider it and submit a definite scheme at 
the next session. At Lucknow next year (1899) a full blown constitution 
was passed and it is interesting to compare the object of the Congress as 
then laid down with that accepted in 1908 and 1920 and 1929. At Luck- 
now it was laid down that, 

“The object of the Indian National Congress shall be to promote 
by constitutional means the interests and the weU-being of the peo- 
ple of the Indian Empire.” 

To anticipate matters let us draw the reader’s attention to the ‘Colo- 
nial type of Self-Government,’ accepted in 1908, ‘Swaraj by all peaceful 
and legitimate means’ approved of in 1920, and ‘Complete Independence’ 
demanded at Lahore in 1929. Under the Lucknow Constitution the affairs 
of the Congress were to be managed by a Committee styled the ‘Indian 
Congress Committee,’ consisting of 45 members elected by the Congress, 
of whom 40 were to be elected by the Congress on the recommendation of 
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tlie diffei^ut.Pro^'ineial Congress Committees. The Committee was to 

^ Assistant Secretary. A sum of 
Sp the expenses, of. which one-half was to he paid by 

;Oie Eeeeption Co:^ittee of the last Congress and the other half by the 
Eeeeption Committee of the next Congress. Arrangements were made 
for continuous work .throughout the year by organizing Standing Con- 
gress Committees and holding Provincial Conferences. The nomination 

’*'^6 President and the. drafting of -the Eesolutions were to be done by 
the Indian Congress Committee. ' 

^ A permanent fund was contemplated for the Congress,, to be invest- 
ed in the name of seven Trustees — one from each Province in India — to 
be appointed by the Congress. In 1900 the Indian, Congress Committee 
of 45 was enlarged by the addition to it of certain ex-oSiew members, 
namely, the President of the Congress, the President-elect from the day of 
his nomination, the ex-Presidents of the Congress, the Secretary and 
Assistant Secretary of the Congress, the Chairman of the Eeeeption Com- 
mittee, and the Secretary of the Eeeeption Committee nominated by the 
Eeeeption Committee. 

In 1901, work in London was , organized, the newspaper India was 
placed on a firm basis by quotas of subscribers allocated to Prownces,. 
aggregating to 4,000, and a special delegation fee of Es. 10 was to be paid 
by the delegates as from 1902 onwards, in addition to the usual fee paid 
by them till then. It is obvious t^t the Congress had no narrow views 
■ regarding the extent of finances' necessary to carry on Congress work in 
India or in England. At the 20th Congress (1904, Bombay), it was 
decided to send a deputation to England on the eve of the General Elec- 
tion to Parliament, and to raise a fund of Es. 30,000 for the purpose. 
At Benares (1905), a Standing Committee of the Congress composed of 
15 members was appointed to promote the objects of the Congress and 
implement its resolutions during the year. In 1906 Dadabhai put tlie 
object of , the Congress in a nutshell when he said, “The whote matter can 
be- comprised in one word, Self-Government or Swaraj, like that of the 
United Kingdom or the Colonies.’^ Yet when it came to a question of a 
Eesolution, the matter was softened, for the Congress demanded, in Reso- 
lution No. IX, “that the system of Government obtaining in the Self- 
Governing British Colonies should be extended to India, ’ and as steps 
leading to it” urged certain Reforms. The atmosphere of the Calcutta 
Congress being undoubtedly surcharged with the spirit of Nationalism, 
a further step in organizing the country was adopted and each Province 
was to organize at its capital a Pro^'incial Congress Committee “in such ■ 
manner as may be determined at a meeting of the Provincial Conference 
or at a. special meeting, held for the purpose, of representatives of different 
districts in the Province.” The Committee should “act for the Province 
in all Congress matters and it should b^ its special care to organize Dis- 
trict Associations throughout the Pro^^nce for sustained and continuous 
■nolitical work in the Province.” The method of electing the Congress 
President was revised. The Reception Committee was to elect one from 
those nominated by the Provincial Congress Committees, by a 3j4 ma 3 onty 
S its members, failing which the Central Standing Committee (a committee 
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newly broiiglit into existence composed of 49 members) was to make tbe 
final decision. 


A new system of constituting tbe Subjects Committee was adopted. 
Tbe Committee was to consist of 85 delegates, with ten extra from the 
Province where the Congress was being held, elected by the delegates from 
tbe respective Provinces. JEIiere were a number of ex-officio members in- 
cluding the President and ex-Presidents, ex-Reeeption. Committee Chair- 
men, the General Secretaries, and tbe local Secretaries for the year. 

The next phase of the development of the Congress Constitution was 
really epoch-maldng. The Surat split naturally led those who organized 
the Convention at Allahabad to frame a rigid constitution. So the first 
step taken was to declare that the election of the duly chosen President 
of the Congress could not be challenged, for the Surat dispute and the 
caiisus ielU centred round Dr. Pash Behari Ghose’s election. Next the 
real interest centred round the ‘Creed’ of the Congress. When the Surat 
Congress was split, tbe Convention that met a day after, i.e., on the 28th 
•December, 1907, at Surat was composed only of those who subscribed to 
a view which afterwards materialized into Article 1 of the Congress Con- 
stitution. We quote the Article as finally passed ; — e 

"The objects of tbe Indian National Congress are tbe attainment 
by the people of India of a system of Government similar to that 
enjoyed' by the Self-Governing members of the British Empire, and a 
participation by them in the rights and responsibilities of the Empire 
on equal terms with those members." 

Under tbe Constitution of 1908, the All-India Congress Committee 
was to consist of: — 


15 

15 

20 

15 

13 

7 

15 

5 

2 


Representatives of Madras 
Bombay 


United Bengal (including 
Assam) 

United Provinces 

The Punjab (including N.W. 

Frontier Province) 

Central Provinces 
Bihar and Orissa* 

Berar 

Burma 


provided as far as possible that one-fifth of the total number of represen- 
tatives shall be Muslims. 


Tbe Presidents of the Congress residing or present in India, and the 
General Secretaries of the Congress who shall also be ex-officio General 


♦ It v?as under this constitution too that Bihar, rrhich still coniinued to form part 
of Westem Bengal, was carved out into a separate Congress Province and Bihar held its 
first Provincial Conference in lEOS under the presidentship of Mr. (later Sir) Syed Alilmam. 
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Secretaries of the All-India 
bers in addition. 


Congi-ess Committee, shall be ex-officio 


mem- 


A T Subjects Committee , was to be composed of the Members of the 
A.I.G.C. plus a small elected element, the electors being the delegates 
•3,sseiiiblsd. at tliG Congress from eacli Province,^ 


The objects of the Congress “are to be achieved by constitutional 
means by bringing about a steady reform of the existing sj^stem of admi- 
nistration, and by promoting national unif^, fostering public spirit and 
developing and organizing the intellectual, moral, " economic and indus- 
trial resources of the country. It was in the Constitution of 1908 that 
a clause appeared for the fiz’st time, under which any resolution that vas 
repugnant to, 3j4 of the Hindu or Muslim delegates was "to be given up. 
On looking up old records we come across a curious applicatioh. of this 
restrictive measure. A resolution was passed in 1899 at the 15th session 
of the Congress (Lucknow) condemning the Punjab Land Alienation 
Hill which was then before the Supreme Legislative Council, with a view 
to restricting the alienation of land either by sale or by mortgage. We 
find howevefj that at the succeeding session (16th Lahore, 1900) the Snb- 
jeets Committee decided to postpone the discussion of the Punjab Land 
Alienation Act (apparently the Bill had been passed into Law) so as to 
watch its working for a year, since the Hindu and Muslim delegates dis- 
agreed on it.' ■ 


Further amendments to the Constitution came in from the United 
Bengal Provincial Congress Committee and these were referred to a sub- 
committee in 1910 (Allahabad). The recommendations of this Committee 
were accepted at the 26th Congress (19 11,, Calcutta) and the A.I.G.G. was 
charged to send in further amendments. No material changes, however, 
took place for a time. From 1910 to 1915 the Congress was 
merely marking time. When the Great War broke out in 1914 and Mrs. 
Besant inaugurated her great political movement, it was done under the 
auspices of the All-India Home Rule League. It mav be noted that by 
that time Lokamanya Tilak had organized a separate Home Rule League 
in Maharashtra on the 23rd of April, 1916. It was not till the Congress 
of 1920 (Nagpur) after the Special Congress at Calcutta (September, 
1920) had accepted Non-co-operation, that the Congress revised the Con- 
stitution, replacing the ‘Creed' of 1908 by the simple statement in which 
it stands embodied to-day, and reorganized the whole plan of Congress 
work, including the re-distribution of Congress_Provinces on a linguistic 
basis.’ The question of a separate Andhra Congress Province was indeed 
mooted earlier in 1915 and 1916 and was accepted in 1917 by the Calcutta 
session, after vehement opposition from the President (Dr. Besant) and 
from some of the leading South Indian (Tamil) delegates from Madras. 


* The stren<^Ui of the A.LC.C. was considerably raised later, until in 1917 it stood 
14 for Madras! 11 Andhra, 5 Sindh, 25 each for Bengal Assam) and U.P.. 

'hr Delhi Aimere-Merwara and British Rajputana, 20 Punjab, 12 C.P., -0 Bihtw Jin^d 
3 sa 6 Berar and 5 Burma. TheSub'rcts Committee was to be compos 

^ t mpTnhAr« fnr PrOVinCO* tllC clecti 


Lssa GBeraranci o Jt>urma. 

ts an equal number of elected members for each Provinc 
ates of the Province assembled at, the Congress. 


composed of the A I.C.C. 
the electors being the dc- 
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Even Gandlii thouglit in 1917 tliat the question might await the Eeiorms, 
hut it was the fox’esight of Tilak that gave the Andhras a separate Con- 
;gress Circle, and in consequence a sub-committee was appointed in Decem- 
ber, 1917, to revise and settle the extent of representation of each Con- 
gress Circle on the A.r.C.C. This was followed by Sind asking for and 
getting a separate Congress Circle for itseK in 1918, but the demands of 
Karnataka and Kerala had to wait till the general re-distribntion of Con- 
gress Provinces in India into twenty-one after the Nagpim session of 
1920. 


UNSATISFIED DEMANDS TILL THE YEAR 1918 

To prove that India’s national demand was not merely sentimental, 
that there were weighty and practical reasons 'which jnade it imperative, 
that under existing conditions reform had not much chance, it is enough 
to mention the repeated proposals and protests of the Indian National 
Congress, which after 32 years had not materialised on aceoxmt of the atti- 
tude of the Government of India and the various Local Governments, and 
they were in 1918 as follows: — 

(1) Abolition of the India Council (1885) 

(2) Simultaneous examinations (1885) 

(3) Equitable apportionment of military expenditure between India 

and England (1885) 

(4) Extension of trial by Jury (1886) 

(5) Finality to be given to the verdicts of Juries (1886) 

(6) Enabling accused persons in warrant cases, to demand that in- 

stead of being tried by the Magistrate, they be committed to 
the Court of Sessions (1886) 

<7) Separation of Judicial from Executive functions (1886) 

(8) Volunteering among Indians (1887) 

(9) Establishment -Of Military Colleges in India for the training of 

Indians as officers (1887) 

(10) Amendment of the Arms Act and Rules (1887) 

(11) An active policy of technical education and industrial develop- 

ment (1888) 

(12) Reform of the Land Revenue Policy of Government (1889) 

(13) Re. Currency Policy (1892) 

(14) Constitution of an. independent Civil Medical Service in Inffia 

(1893) 

(15) Abolition of Exchange of Compensation Allowance (1893) 

(16) Abolition of ‘Begar’ (forced labour) and ‘Rasad’ (forced con- 

tributions of supplies) (1893) 

(17) Reduction of “Home Charges." 

(18) Repeal of the Cotton Excise Duty (1893) 

(19) Recruitment of the higher Judiciary from the Bar (1894) 

(20) Condition of Indians in the Colonies (1894) 

(21) Repeal of the Government of India’s notification of 1891 relating 

to the Press in Indian States (1894) 

(22) Measures for the relief of agricultural indebtedness (1895) 

(23) Improvement in the conditions of third class railway travelling 

(1895) 

(24) Financial independence to Provinces (1896) 

(25) Reorganisation of the Educational Services so as to do justice 

to Indians (1896) 

(26) Repeal of the Bengal, Madras and Bombay Regulations of 1818, 

1819 and 1827, respectively (1897) 

(27) -Re. the Sedition Act of 1898 (1897) 
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Sfoi We Procedure Code Amendment Act of 1898 (1897) 

/Oft Calcutta Municipal Act of 1899. (1898) 

Punjab Land Alienation Act of 1900 (1898) 

/oft( ^'*'0 the economic condition of the people of India (1900) 

/oo\ „ employment of Indians in the minor Civil Services 0900) 
(J3) Restriction of the employment of Indians in the superior ofBces 
of the Public Works Department (1900) 

(34) Admission of- Indians to the Police competitive examination in 

England and their larger employment in the higher ranks of 
^ the Police (1901) 

(35) Re. the increase of £786,000 per annum in the capitation charges 

borne by lndia on account of the British forces in this coun- 
try (1902) 

(36) Re. the recommendations of the Indian Universities Commis- 

sion (1902) 

(37) Re. the Indian Universities Act of 1904 (1903) 

(38) Re., the Oflacial Secrets Act of 1904 (1903) 

(39) Cost of the India Office and the salary of the Secretary of State 

(1904) 

(40) Revival of periodical Parliamentary inquiries into Indian Affairs. 

(1905) 

(41) Advance in Local Self-Government (1905) - 

(42) Re. the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908 (1903) 

(43) Re. the Newspapers (Incitement to offences) Act of 1908 (1908) 

(44) Free and compulsory primary education (1908) 

(45) Reform of Legislative Councils Regulations (1909) , 

(46) Inquiry into the system of administration of the North-West 

Frontier Province (1909) 

(47) To throw open the office of Law Member- to advocates, vakiis 

"and attorneys (1910) 

(48) Re. the Seditious Meetings Act (1910) 

(49) Re. the Indian Press Act (1910) ' 

(50) Inquiry into the growth of public, expenditure (1910) 

(51) Amnesty to politi 9 al prisoners (1910) 

(52) IVIr. Gokhale’s Elementary Education Bill (1910) 

(53) Governor-in-Council for the 

(54) Constitution of an. Executive Council in the Punjab {1911/ 

( 55 ) Reform of the India G(mncil piS) 

(56) Re. Inffian students in England (1915) 



CHAPTER III 


The Early Phase of the Congress 

Eifty years have rolled by since the Indian National Congress was 
founded. During this long period it has covered several stages in the 
course of India’s national evolution, and whatever differences may have 
come into being in its counsels in later years, the earlier ones — ^from 1885 
to 1915 or even 1921, were years of programmes almost common to the 
different shades of opinion and schools of thought that were slowly deve- 
loping in Indian politics. Nor were the differences of those earlier years 
of a very material type. 

The greatest difficulty in choosing the fight or arranging the battle 
li^ in selecting the scene of operations and the strategy that should guide 
them. The contending parties are tossed about between the aggressive 
and the defensive, between prayer and protest, between contending pro- 
grammes as to whether we should invite the enemy to our parlour and, 
to that end, play a waiting game, or whether we should take time by the 
forelock and rush on him unawares and envelope him all round. These 
are the issues that rack the brains of Generals on the battle-fields. These 
likewise are the issues in politics where the leaders should decide whether 
agitation should be in words or in conduct, and whether, if they should 
decide in favour of the latter, they should give fight by direct or indirect 
action. These issues are rapidly surveyed before our eyes and stiU more 
rapidly revolved in our brains. The progressive stages of a political fight 
take decades to evolve themselves and what appears today at the end of 
fifty years of strenuous struggle to be profoundly easy and simple would 
not have struck our forbears, who had started the Congress, as anything 
other than unthinkable. Imagine a proposal placed before men like W. 
C. Bonnerjee or Surendra Nath Banerjea, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta or 
Pandit Ayodhya Nath, Lai Mohan Ghose'or Man Mohan Ghose, Subrah- 
mania Aiyar or Ananda Charlu, A. 0. Hume or W. Wedderburn, which 
pleaded for a boycott of foreign goods or of councils, courts and colleges, 
or a scheme of Civil Disobedience of select laws. It requires no imagina- 
tion to see that they would have been scandalised by such ideas. Nor could ' 
such extreme programmes be evolved before the Partition of Bengal, the 
reactionary policies of Curzon and Minto, or the South African expe- 
riences of Gandhiji, or the JaUianwalla Bagh massacre. During the 
fifteen years of strife and struggle which the Congress had put in towards 
the end of the last century, the leaders of thought were mostly lawyers 
with a sprinkling of merchants and doctors who believed, and believed 
sincerely, that what India wanted was ja lucid and balanced presentation 
of her case before Englishmen and their Parliament. For this purpose 
they wanted a political organisation and they found in the National Con- 
gress the required organ through which to voice forth the Nation’s griev- 
ances and the National aspirations. 
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In recounting the personal forces flfat shaped as well as swayed the 
course of Indian polities and recalling the ^faith that lay behind them 
we cannot lose sight of the several epochs into which the Indian political 
agitation during the past haK a century divides itself. The eireumstances 
iiiia6r which, the aspirations of the people andj prior to that, their griev- 
ahees called for powerful expression, have been explained and the back- 
ground of the Congress has been pictured in some detail. The times and 
conditions would not allow in the earlier years anything else than a rea- 
soned appeal to the authorities for the redress of grievances and a mode- 
rate demand of new concessions and privileges. This frame of mind soon 
develpped into an art. Forensic talent on the one hand and a richly 
imaginative and emotional eloquence on the other, were soon brought to 
bear on the task that lay before the Indian • politicians. An irresistible 
statement of facts followed by irrebuttable arguments to prove the justice^ 
of the popular cause are to be met with everywhere in the speeches sup- 
porting the Congress resolutions and the addresses delivered by Congress 
Presidents. The burden of these Utterances was that the English people 
are essentially just and fail*, and that if properly informed they would 
never deviate from truth and the right, that the problem was the Anglo- 
Indian and not the Englishman, that what was wrong was the sj'stem 
and not the individual, that the Congress was essentially loyal to the Bri- 
tish Throne and fell foul only of the Indian bureaucracy, that the Eng- 
lish Constitution was the bulwark of popular liberties everywhere and 
the English Parliament was the Mother of Democracy all over, that the 
British Constitution was the* best of aU constitutions, that the Congress 
was not a seditious body, that the Indian politicians were the natural 
interpreters of Government to people and of people to Government, that 
Indians must be admitted into public services in larger measure, should 
be educated and made fit for high positions, that Universities, the Local 
Bodies and the public services should form the training ground for India, 
that the legislatures should be thrown open to 'election and the right of 
interpellation and discussion of budgets should be conceded, that the 
Press and the Forest Laws should be relaxed, the Police should become 
friendly to the people, that the taxes should be moderate, that the military 
expenditure should be curtailed by India’s burdens being at least shared 
in part by England, that the Judicial and Executive must be separated, 
and Indians should be given a place in the Executive Councils of Provin- 
cial and Central Governments and in the Council of the Secretary of 
State, that India should have direct representation in the British Parlia- 
ment at the rate of two members to each Province, that the non-Regulation 
Provinces should be brought into line with the Regulation ones, that 
eminent Englishmen in the public life of England should be sent over as 
Governors instead of members of the Civil Service, that simultaneous 
competitive examinations should be held in^ India for the Services, that 
the annual drain to England ,should be stemmed and indigenous indus- 
tries fostered, that Land Revenue should be reduced and Permanent Set- 
tlement should be adopted. The Congress went the length of deprecat- 
ing the Salt Tax as an iniquity. Excise Duties on 'cotton goods as unfair, 
and Exchange Compensation Allowance to civilians as an illegal gratifi- 
cation So early as in 1893 Pandit Malawya had the^ vision to sponsor 
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a resolution on tlie resuscitation of tlie 'Tillage industries of this ancient 
land. 

Prom this rapid review of the themes that engaged the attention of 
the Indian politicians one can easily see lio-w their minds should have been 
constituted. TVe cannot blame them for the attitude they adopted as pio- 
-neers of Indian political reform, any more than "we can blame the brick 
and mortar that is buried six feet deep in the foundation and pUnth of 
a modern edifice. They, it is, that have made possible the superstructure, 
storey by storey, of Colonial Self-Government,, Home Rule ■within the 
Empire, Swaraj, and on the top'oT^U, Complete Independence. Let us 
express our deep and abiding sense of gratitude to the great men that led 
the van of progress in the earlier generations of our public life. They 
had largely to quote English authorities in support of obvious proposi- 
tions. They had laboured hard and made heavy sacrifices according to 
their lights and their capacities. If today, our course is plain and our 
goal is ob'vdous, we owe it aU to our forbears who did the spade work and 
cleared the forest. 

Whatever periodical excitement and exacerbation of feelings there 
might have existed off and on amongst Congressmen, there is no doubt 
that the progress of the Congress from its inception in 1885 to 1905 was 
one even march based on a firm faith in constitutional agitation and in 
the unfailing regard for justice attributed to the Englishman. It was 
in that view that the Congress was represented in 1893 by Sardar Dyal 
Singh Majithia, Chairman, Reception Committee “as the greatest glory 
of British Rule in this country.” For the obverse of_the idea he added, 
“We happily live under a Constitution whose watchword is freedom and 
whose main pillar is toleration.” Lord Ripon’s view that “the Queen’s 
Proclamation is not a treaty ; it is not a diplomatic instnunent ; it is a dec- 
laration of principles of Government” was quoted by the official Repre- 
sentative of the fourth session of the Congress (1888, Allahabad). Lord 
Salisbury’s dictum that “Government by representation does not suit 
Eastern traditions” was deeply resented and Sir Pherozeshah Mehta dec- 
lared in 1890, “I have no fears but that British statesmanship -will ulti- 
mately respond to the Call.” Mahommed EahimtuUa Sayani’s declara- 
tion as President of the 12th Congress in 1896 was 'unambiguous: “A more 
honest or sturdy nation does not exist under the sxui than this English 
Nation.” And when the nation met India’s approaches and appeals TOth 
repression, Ananda Mohan Bose who presided over the Madras Congress 
in 1898 exhorted saying, “The Educated classes are the friends and not 
the foes of England, — her natural and necessary allies in the great work 
that lies before her. ’ ’ The faith placed in the Englishman and in England 
by those who have gone before us may sometimes appear pathetic and 
even abject, but it is our duty to recognize their limitations and extend, 
to quote from Dr. Rash Behari Ghose’s speech at the 23rd Congress in 
Madras, 1908, “some kindly thoughts for those who too, in their daj', 
strove to do their duty, however imperfectly, through good report and 
through evil report ■with, it may be, somewhat chastened fervour, but I 
may say without boasting, a fervour as genuine as that which stirs and 
inspires younger hearts.” The first serious agitation in the history of 
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the Congress spread over five long years ,(1906—1911) and was attended 
with a measure of repression considered barbarous at the time, leading 
to a reaction in the outbreak of violence of a sporadic character, and was 
„ ultimately crowned with xmqualified success in 1911 in the Royal Pro- 
clamation annulling the Partition. This led to a gushing praise of the 
British Government, a renewed faith in its sense of justice and a sense 
of profound gratitude expressing itself in unmeasured flights of oratory. 
“Every heart is beating in unison with reference and devotion to the 
British Throne, overflowing with revived confidence in '.and gratitude to- 
wards British statesmanship,” said ,Mr. Ambika Charan Mazumdar. 
“Some of us never faltered,” he added, “no — ^not even in the darkest 
days of our trials and tribulations — in our hope, in our conviction and 
hi 9 ur faith in the ultimate triumph and vindication of British Justice.”* 
At the same time Congressmen did not lose sight of the galling laws still 
in operation in 1911 and, in later years. The Patriarchs of the Congress 
had doubtless concentrated on reform of administration and the repeal 
\ of repressive laws, but it is wrong to suppose that, they were' thinking 
only of the parts and not.. of the •^hole of the Indian problem. “Self- 
Government is the ordering of Nature, the will of Divine Providence,” 
said Surendra Nath in 1886 at the Calcutta session. “Every nation must 
be the arbiter of its own destinies,-^such is the omnipotent fiat inscribed 
by Nature with her own hands and in her own booh.” Presiding over 
the 20th Congress, Sir Henry Cotton visualized the ideal of “a, Federa- 
tion of free and separate States, the United States of India.” Dadabhai 
.spoke of “Self-Government or Swaraj like that of the United Kingdom 
or the Colonies.” 

That the politicians of the earlier half of the Congress Jubilee Term 
were not the enemies of Government is amply proved, not only by their 
■own unequivocal avowals made every now and then but from the marks 
of favour and preferment for which these sturdy patriots were singled 
out by Government from time to time. The Judiciary was naturally the 
field selected for such preferment. Sir S. Subrahmania Aiyar of Madras 
figured in the very first Congress; Mr. V. Eh-ishnaswami Aiyar' was solely 
responsible for the first Convention ., Congress held in Madras in 1908 
under a cut and dry Constitution and Sir Arthur Lawley, then Governor 
of Madras, was good enough to lend his tents for the Congress session. 
It was Mr. Krishnaswami Aiyar that said, referring to the Nationalists 
and the Congress, that ‘the gangrened limb’ must be amputated. Sir 
- Sankaran Nair presided over the Congress at Amraoti, 1897. Even Mr. 
Ramesam (Sir Vepa since) was a Congressman from the year 1898 in 
which he seconded the resolution .on South African disabilities. Then 
there was Mr. T. V. Seshagiri Aiyar who appeared in- the Congress in 


* Congressmen loved to parade their loyalty in the earlier days. When in 1914 Lord 
Pentland, Governor of Madras, visited the Congress pandal, not only did the whole House 
rise and applaud the Governor, but Mr. A. P. Patro wlio w.as speaking on the dcsjiatch 
■of the Indian Expeditionary Force was stopped abruptly and Surendra Natli Bancrjea 
was asked to move the Resolution on the loyalty of the Congress to the Throne which 
he did with his usual exuberance of language. 

A similar incident took place when, on the visit of Sir James Meston to the Lucknow 
■Congress in 1910, the House rose to receive him. 
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1910 and Jlr. P. R. Stmdara Aiyar who was an ardent coadjutor of Mr. 
Krislinaswami Aiyar in 1908. All these sis became Judges of the Madras 
High Court and two out of them became Members of the Esecutive Coun- 
cil, one of [Madras and the other of Delhi. The first, who should have 
presided over the Congress in 1899 and was unable to do so as he was 
made a Judge of the High Court, reverted to the Congress in 1914 and, 
during the Home Rule agitation of Mrs. Besant, surrendered his Knight- 
hood and provoked the ire of both Montagu and Chelmsford. It is said 
that there was a talk at the time of discontinuing his pension as a Judge, 
but, apparently, better counsels prevailed. Then again, both Sir P. S. 
Sivaswamy Aiyer and Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar were Congressmen, the 
former figuring at the Congress of 1895, and ’the latter being a more 
recent recruit but ever more ardent than the former, for he actually signed 
the Passive Resistance pledge during the internment of Dr. Besant and 
her coadjutors. Between 1917 and 1919, Sir C. P. was the one star on 
the Congress firmament flooding the horizon of Indian politics with his 
radiance. Both these rose to the position of Members of the Executive 
Council. So did Sir Mahommed HabibuUa who first appeared on the 
Congress platform in 1898 and gave a sample of his talents and eloquence. 
He became a Member later of the Madras and Delhi Governments. Sir 
M. Krishnan Nair, a Law Member of the Government of Madras, spoke 
at the Congress of 1904, and his successor — Sir K. V. Reddi — ^was, even 
on the eve of the birth of the Justice Party in 1917, an ardent and well- 
known Congressman. Sir M. Ramachandra Rao had for long been a 
devoted Congressman and ivas actually appointed Member of the Madras 
Executive Council in 1921, but was passed over at the last moment. Thus 
we had, from 'Madras alone, six judges and six Executive Councillors. 
Mr. G. A. Natesan’s recent elevation to the Tariff Board adds an example 
of preferment in some of the unusual lines, even as Sir R. K. Shanmu- 
kham’s appointment as Dewan of Cochin furnishes still another deviation 
from the beaten track of the Judiciary and the Executive. Perhaps the 
earliest prizeman from the Congress ranks was Mr. C. Jambulingam 
Mudaliar, an elected member of the Madras Legislative Council in 1893, 
who was made a City Civil Court Judge. In Bombay, both Tyabji and 
Chandavarkar who presided over the Congress sessions of Madras (1887) 
and of Lahore (1900) respectively, and K. T. Telang, became Judges of 
the Bombay High Court. JH. N. M. Samarth and B. N. Basu were made 
members of the Secretary of Staten’s Council and Sir Chimanlal Setalvad 
was at a later stage made a Member of the Executive Council of Bombay. 

In Calcutta, A. Chaudhuri who took a leading part in the anti-Parti- 
tion (of Bengal) agitation became a High Court Judge, almost then and 
there. When Lord Morley wanted to select the Law Member of the Gov- 
ernment of India in 1908, the choice, we learn from Lady Jlinto-s bio- 
graphy of Lord Minto, lay between Messrs. Ashutosh Mukherjee “as the 
leading jurist of India, but as a sincerely orthodox man whose claims were 
carefidly eanvassed” and S. P. Sinha. It was stated by Lord Minto that 
Sinha was “a Congressman although a Moderate.” S. P. Sinha spoke at 
the 12th Congress (Calcutta, 1896), on the deposition withont trial of a 
native chief. And as we all know, the Congressman was preferred. Like- 
"vsise, when a vacancy arose in the Executive Council of the Governor- 
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GeDeral in 1920, Lord Chelmsford’s choice fell on the Maharaja of Burd- 
wan, but Mr. Montagu preferred an elected member of the Imperial Coun- 
cil and mentioned- Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri’s name. Chelmsford would 
^ not -have him, as he thought Sastri had failed him at the psychological 
moment and the ^oice fell bn Mr. B. N. Sarma — a man that had not 
failed him at .Amritsar, as we shall see later on. In Bengal, other names, 
familiar to Congress circles, which have since been associated with high, 
posts under Government, are those of Messrs.- S. E. Das who spoke in 
1 905 on the question of Indians in Executive Councils, and who became 
the Law Member of the Government of India, and Sir Provash Chandra. 
Mitter who became an Executive Councillor oL Bengal. In U.P. Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru .was the stalwart chosen for the Law Membership of the 
Government of India, and from Bihar Syed Hasan Imam became, after 
inviting the .Congress to Patna for 1912, a High Court Judge; Mr. 
Sachehidananda Sinha was raised to a'plaee in the Executive . Council of 
Bihar, ... 

-But let us add that the governmental recognition did not always take 
the form of posts; Pherozediah Mehta was raised to Knighthood in 1905- 
by one of the most reactionary Viceroys — ^Lord, Curzon. Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale would not accept a Knighthood, and would not have accepted 
even a Membership of the Government of India if it had been offered/ to. 
him. He preferred to be the plain, unsophisticated Servant of India that 
he really was, and would have been happy not to have been made a C.I.B. 
Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri was nominated a member of the Legislative' 
Council by Lord Pentland during the Great -War. Thereafter he was 
nominated to the Assembly , under the Montford Reforms; and in 1921, 
was appointed India’s representative at the Imperial Conference along 
with the Maharaja of Kutch,' and shortly after made a Privy Councillor. 
Then he went to America .and lectured on India and the Empire. The 
Dominions invited him, except South Africa which declined to invite him. 
The Government of India voted Rs. 60,000 for his expenses. But ample 
amends were made to him later when he was appointed in 1927 the first 
Agent-General in South Africa itself, to look after the interests of Indian 
settlers there. The very stone which was rejected became the corner-stone 
of the edifice of the Empire. 

We have mentioned some instances of .preferment of distinguished' 
Congressmen. Let no one run away with the idea that these men were- 
not fitted by their education, culture and high character' to fill the posts: 
to which they were appointed. These illustrations only show that the 
Government, too, if it wanted to have able Indians, had to look to Con- 
gress ranks ^or recruiting them, and that their politics were not regarded 
by the Government with such disfavour as to make them unfit for places: 
of the greatest responsibility and trust. 
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Britain’s Reaction to the Congress Movement and 
Rise of New Forces and Parties 

The history of the British Rule in India is a continnons story of 
Reaction and Reform, the former always preceding the latter. Popular 
agitation gives birth to repression on the ground that, unless the people 
are thoroughly beaten, no concession should be made to popular demands. 
Lord Lytton’s Press Act of 1878 which was however, quickly withdrawn 
was the real fore-runner of this policy. The Arms Act was another reply 
to the growing self-consciousness of the Nation and continued a fester- 
ing sore. Later in 1886 came the Income-tax Act which was objected to 
seriously at the time. As the Congress grew from year to year, the officials 
began to eye it with suspicion. Lord Dufferin who had advised Hume to 
make the Congress undertake political organisation and not merely Social 
Reform, became an open enemy of the Congress and characterised it as 
seditious. 

Although it was gratifying to Hume that in 1886 the Congi-ess should 
have been duly received'by Lord Dufferin, the Viceroy, in Calcutta, and 
in 1887 by Lord Connemara, the Governor, in Madras, yet in later- years 
it evoked the hostility of Provincial Satraps like Sir Auckland Colvin of 
the North-Western Provinces (U.P.). This gentleman advised that the 
Congress had better turn its attention to Social Reform, not knowing 
that that was the original line of action chalked out by Hume for the 
Congress, and that it was later altered into a political organization at the 
instance of Lord Dufferin. Sir Auckland Colvin thought that the move- 
ment was premature, and in its aggressive phases — assumed since the 3rd 
session (1887, Madras) — ^was even dangerous. The denunciatory method 
would, he said, excite hatred and create a split between the Loyalists and 
the Nationalists. He added that Congress "unfairly claimed to represent 
the Indian popidation.” Hume replied that "the hatred was already 
there and required to be assuaged, that any counter agitation would be 
taken up only by Anglo-Indians, uncidtured men and time-servers.” The 
“Muslims,” he said, “were as intelligent as, and more democratic than, 
any one else and in their antipathy to Congress were only being used by 
a few' ill-advised officials who clung to the pestilential doctrine of D-ivicIe 
et Impera.” “The wretched plea that they are inferior to Hindus,” 
was, he added, “monstrous,” and he quoted the names of Sir Salar Jung, 
klr. Justice Badruddin Tyabji and kir. Justice Syed Mahmud. On the 
question of Congress representing the people, he quoted the ten per cent, 
of the population that w^re polling at the English Parliamentary elec- 
tions, as in those of constituencies like Aberdeen, and the two seats that 
Weymouth was seUing, of which, by the way, it may be mentioned one; 
was purchased by his father. 

C-5 
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_ As for the Congress confining its attention to Social Eeform, he 
pomted out how the Congress sought the regeneration of India oh all 
fines— spiritual, moral, social, and political. Meeting, the charge of the 
Congress propaganda being premature and mischievous, he warned ofSeial- 
dom as to how it was surrounded by self-seekers and flatterers and kept 
out of touch with real public opinion. “Indians of high character and 
public spirit,” he said, “do not willingly present themselves in official 
quarters where they may be met, with suspicion from the authorities and 
insult from underlings.” He concluded by saying that the real ques- 
tion to^be asked was not “Is it premature?” hut “Is it too late?”.. In 
narrating the story Sir "W. Wedderbum appropriately winds up by 
quoting the parallel of the Bourbons at the close of the 18th century. 
‘They had neither eyes to see; nor ears to hear, and sudden destruction 
was brought upon them by the hatred of the intellectuals energizing the 
dull despair of the peasant masses.” 

The fourth Congress held at Allahabad had untold difficulties in its 
way. It could not-get grounds whereon to put up the tents. Mrs. Besant 
in hen book on the Congress quotes the instance of a gentleman who had 
attended the Madras Congress in 1887 “in defiance of his district officer 
and was called on to give a security of Es. 20,000 to keep the peace.” 
Matters rapidly became worse and Government’s hostility took the shape, 
in 1890, of a Circular issued by the Bengal Government to all S.^cretaries . 
and Heads of Departments subordinate to it “pointing out that xmder the 
orders of the Government of India, the presence of Government officials, 
even as visitors, at such meetings is not advisable and that their taking 
part in the proceedings in any such meetings is also prohibited.” The 
seven cards of admission sent by the Congress to the Private Secretary 
to the Governor were returned. A Government of India Notification was 
promulgated on 25th June, 1891 (Foreign. Department) restricting the 
rights of free Press in Native States which was protested against by the 
Congress in 1891. We extract below the Notification: — 

“Whereas some misapprehension has hitherto existed as to the . 
regulations in force in territory under the administration of the 
Governor-General in Council, but beyond the limits of British India, 
with reference to news'apers published within such territory, the 
Governor-General in Council has been pleased to make the following 
orders; — 

1. “No newspaper or other printed work, whether periodical or 
other, containing public news or comments on public news, shall, 
without the written permission for the time being in force of the 
Political Agent, be edited, printed or published after 1—8—1891 in 
any local area administered by the Governor-General in Council but 
not forming part of British India. 

2. If this is contravened, the Political Agent may by order m 

writing, ' , 

(a) Require him to leave such local area withm seven days 
from the date of such orders, 

' (b) ‘ and prohibit him from re-entering such local area without 

the written permission of the Political Agent. 

3. Disobedience of orders mentioned in the last foregoing para- 
graph shall make one liable to forcible expulsion.” 
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The bogey of Mtislim opposition to the Congress was set up quite in : 
the early years of the Congress and it is curious to note that Sheik Raza / 
Hussein Kian produced at the fourth session (1888, Allahabad) a Fativa ( 
supporting the Congress from the Shams-ul-ulmaj the leader of the Sunni I 
Community of Lucknow, and declared that “it is not the Sluslims, but 
their official masters who are opposed to the Congress.’’ By 1893 the 
Legislative Councils were expanded and people’s representatives — ail too 
few, being seven in Madras, six in Bombay (including two for the Sir- 
dars) and seven in Bengal — ^became vocal, with the result that Govern- 
ment thought it necessary to cut short certain privileges enjoyed by 
Indians in the Public Services (for further details see the Section on the 
■summary of Resolutions on the Public Services). At first in the Educa- 
tional Department Indians and Europeans were equally eligible for all 
offices; then, while the equality of eligibility was there, the grades were 
made xmequal. Next the Indians were excluded from certain posts and 
their status was lowered while their pay suffered a still further cut. In 
the meantime the European officers began to receive what was called Ex- 
change Compensation AUowance which was described by Lokamanya 
Tilak as “the crime of 26th June, 1893.’’ And the drain of Home Charges 
increased from 7 to 16 millions of pounds in 30 years. Sections 124 (A) 
and 153 (A) were forged in the year 1897 and really created disaffection 
towards Government, It is interesting to note that sections 108 and 144 
were first applied to politicals even in the last century. Secret Press Com- 
mittees were established in 1898 which evoked a vehement protest from 
ilr. W, A. Chambers at the fourteenth Congress (Madras, 1898) and the 
Resolution was seconded by Mr. N. C. Kelkar, the able and cultured lieut- 
enant of Lokamanya Tilak. Kelkar spoke against “the hateful institu- 
tion of the Press Committees which are only a thinly veiled Press censor- 
ship and as' such a distinct disgrace to British India.’’ Even more obno- 
xious was the statement unearthed <by Mr. Mudholkar who in 1897 referred 
to Sir James Pitz-James Stephen’s standard of Loyalty as expressed in 
the following words of his: “Go to the English newspapers; whatever 
they say, you may say; that any body should want to be more offensive 
than they, is inconceivable.” In 1899 the Natu brothers, who had been 
imprisoned without trial since 1897 in connection with the plague riots 
of Poona, were released. Bengal was hit and was clipped of its wings. 
The first five years of the 20th century witnessed the strenuous days of 
Lord Curzon’s rule. His curtailment of the powers of the Calcutta Cor- 
poration, his Official Secrets Act, his officialization of the Universities 
which made education costly, his tirade against the untruthfulness of 
Indians, his budget of twelve Reforms, and his Tibetan Expedition euphe- 
misticaUy eaUed the Tibetan Mission, and finally his Partition of Bengal, 
broke the back of loyal India and roused a new spirit in the Nation. Even 
more galling to our sense of self-respect than his speech in Calcutta re- 
garding our untruthfulness, was his sweeping charge that we Indians were, 
by our environment, our heritage and our upbringing “unequal -to the 
responsibilities of high office under British Rule.” In fact, by his Resolu- 
tion dated 24-5-1904, Lord Curzon made race the test of qualification not 
merit, so much so that the continuation of this policy made Lord Morley 
'declare, as Secretary of State, that what India resented was racial domina- 
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tion, not so. inueh political domination. Lord Curzon’s term was charae 
termed by activity, indeed breathless activity. He had a scheme of twelvi 
Iteiori^ and appointed' several Commissions. “Commissions there ar> 
that shelve and Commissions there are that solve. But miue are of th( 
tetter categoryj”, said he. He did some lasting good, doubtless, to India 
His Ancient Monuments Preservation Act is a blessing for which Indiai 
Nationalism owes him a deep debt of gratitude. The manly way in whicl 
he punished a regiment in the Kangoon and O’Hara* cases remains as £ 
tribute to his courage and sense of justice. 

The period of time between 1900 and 1906 - was one of a critical 
^ nature in the history of India. While the people were showing increas- 
ing signs of self-consciousness, the retrograde policy of Government eouW 
not but make itself more and more assertive and ever more naked. "We 
shall show how one of the favourite themes of Surendra Nath Banerjea’f 
was the Public Services. In 1893 there were only twenty Indians in the 
I.C.S., as against a thousand Europeans, — and this in 35 years after ih 
introduction. The. House of Commons had actually passed a Kesolution 
oh the need for simultaneous examinations in India about the year 1893, 
but ten years after, you have Lojd Curzon’s minute disparaging Indian 
talent. No wonder that Surendra Nath was forced to state “the history 
of the Civil Services is one unbroken record of broken promises.” Mr. 
N. M. Samarth bemoaned that Burke and Sheridan were not there to 
impeach Curzon and his policy. The result was a sense of helplessn^ 
which made the Congress pathetically ask for the periodical Parliamentary 
enquiries so late as in 1905, in a resolution at Benares moved by Ambalal 
Desai. While Lord Curzon’s University Commission, followed by the 
Universities Act, “sealed up” in the words of Dr. Gour “the portals of 
knowledge with golden locks which would open only to golden keys,” Ms 
Police Commission resulted in excluding the Indians from ’the special 
Police Services. On the top of these came Lord Curzon’s speech to the 
merchants in which he stated that “administration and exploitation go 
hand in hand.” All these led to what popularly was known as the 
National movement, intensified by the anti-Partition movement. The Par- 
tition of Bengal divded the Bengali speaking people into two Provinces 
against their- wishes and was a signal for a most extensive and intensive 
agitation on the part of the people and an equally intensive repression on 
the part of the Government. Processions, meetings and demonstrations 
were organized, -but erelong they were prohibited. ^Earfals came into 
existence and students and citizens alike were pimished. Educational rules 
became strict and prohibited students from taking part in polities. Sir 
B. Puller, Lt.-Governor of East Bengal, promulgated his threats ; and his 
rudeness to respectable people whom'he bullied saying, “Bloodshed may 
be necessary,” was followed by the announcement of the arrival of Gurkha 
troops into East Bengal. All this, when there was not a trace of violence 

* The reference is to Lord Curzoa’s denunciation of a British battalion in Ran- 
goon, sofne privates of which were believed to have outraged .an Indian woman to death, 
but could not be detected, owing to a combination amongst the members. This took 
place in the year 1899. In 1900 the 9th Lancets at Sialkot were punished, because two 
privates were charged with having beaten an Indian cook to death for failing to procure 
an Indian woman for them and who too could not be detected. 
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indiilged in by tbe people, as pointed out by Pandit Madan Moban Mala- 
viya at tbe time. But like tbe ball that bounds tbe Mgber, tbe more it is 
-bit, and tbe drum that sounds tbe loudei*, tbe more it is beaten, tbe newly 
awakened National spirit of 1905 — ^1906 actually prospered under tbe 
oft-'Tepeated blows of tbe ever growing repression wbieb Government were 
compelled to adopt in all its nakedness. Tbe events of tbe day in one 
part of tbe country became well-known tbrougbout tbe rest of tbe land. 
Every act of reaction by Government bad its repercussions aE over tbe 
country. Tbe cause of Bengal was made India’s cause. Eacb local area 
forced to tbe front its own grievances wbieb bad long been pent up and 
made it an_added cause of agitation. Tbe Canal Colonization BEl of tbe 
Punjab gave occasion for a popular upbeaval in that martial area, wbieb 
led later to tbe deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai and Sardar Ajit Singh. 
Tbe Calcutta Congress apEy chose tbe Grand Old Man of India to preside 
over its deliberations. And Dadabbai’s introduction of tbe term ‘Swaraj’ 
only added incense to tbe flames of Anglo-Indian irritation. 

Tbe prohibitory orders against students participating in political 
meetings and demonstrations led to the boycott of schools and colleges, 
foEowed by tbe establishment of 24 National High Schools in East Bengal 
alone, and tbe organization of a Society for tbe Promotion of National 
Education in Bengal (Banga Jateeya Vidya Parisbad) under tbe bean- 
ship of es-Justice Sir Gurudas Banerjee. Babu Satisb Chandra Mukber- 
jee was tbe Principal of this institution which was imparting education 
“on National lines and under National control and directed towards the 
reaEzation of tbe National destiny,” in accordance with the resolution of 
the Calcutta Congress on tbe subject in 1906. Babu Bepin Chandra Pal 
who bad been, since 1903 — 1904, doing splendid woi’k in tbe cause of 
National Renaissance through bis weekly H'eio India, became tbe avowed 
and authoritative exponent of tbe cult of NationaEsm, National Educa- 
tion, and tbe New Spirit, tbrougbout tbe country. His tour in the Andbra- 
desa in the summer months of 1907 was a roaring success. His visit to 
Rajahmundry (Rajamabenvaram) led to a resolve by tbe townspeople to 
open a National High School there. An address presented to him .by the 
students of tbe Government Training College led to tbe rustication of 
several students who became soldiers in tbe National cause. Thus did 
tbe unrestrained poEey of repression manufacture our patriots and heroes. 
The seed of National Education sown by Pal in tbe year 1907 at MasuE- 
patam (MacbEipatnam) sprouted forthwith, was since watered and 
manured by tbe National movements of 1917 and 1921, and has grown 
into a tree and remains there to this day, bearing flower and fruit such 
as we can expect under the withering winds and tbe scorching beat of 
State displeasure. The year 1907 witnessed tbe implementing of the new 
slogans of Swadeshi, Boycott, and National Education in practical pro- 
^ammes. 'While National Schools and a National University were spring- 
ing up here, there and elsewhere — ^in Bengal, Maharashtra, C.P., Punjab 
and Andhra — ^tbe Swadeshi movement spread far and wide. The band- 
loom industry was once again revived but with tbe flysbuttle, and in order 
to give it an impetus a boycott of foreign goods was organized, tbe banner 
of boycott being first hoisted on the 7tb August, 1905, a day which was 
observed for years with tbe same spirit of sacredness as was shown to 
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the 16th of October— the day of the Partition of Bengal. The whole 
atmosphere was surcharged with a .new enthusiasm and Governmental 
repression was keeping pace with the National upheaval. National Re- 
naissance was thriving under State repression. In August, 1907, the 
situation in India was really acute, so much so that Lord Minto was tho- 
roughly disappointed and happened to say of Gokhale, “I helieve.he is 
honest at heart,. hut the part he has. played of late has disgusted me.” 
That shows incidentally how some of the National leaders were caught 
between two stools. 

Two characters emerged -froinBengal at the time who played a notable 
‘part in making India’s history. Hepin Bapu and his work has already 
been referred to. Aurobindo shone for years as the brightest- star on the 
Indian firmament. His association with the National Education move- 
ment at its inception lent dignity and charm to the cause. He was during 
his early years brought up and educated in the English atmosphere and 
English schools and Universities. He came to India much as any Euro- 
pean would come, to join the BdueaUon^al Department of Baroda, he hav- 
ing failed to secure a place in the I.C.S. as he did not pass the Riding test. 
Aurobindo ’s genius shot up like a meteor. He was on the high skies only 
for a time- He flooded the land from Cape to Mount with the effulgence 
of his light. . . ' 

. Nine deportations took place in Bengal, namely of Krishna Kumar 
Mitra, Pulin Behari Das, Shyam Sunder Chakravarti, Aswini Kumar 
Dutt, Manoranjan Gxdia-Thakurta, Subodh Chandra MuUik, Sachindra 
Prasad Kose, Satish Chandra Chatterjee and Bupesh Chandra Nag. These 
leaders had been organizing Bengal — ^the youth of Bengal in particular. 
Phy^sical prowess and courage were the ideal of the time. Sir B. Fuller’s 
ideal, on the other side, was the Gurkha soldiery and “bloodshed if neces- 
sary.” Things reached their acme in 1908. Press prosecutions were to 
be witnessed everywhere. The Yugantar^ the Sandhya and the Bande- 
mataram were the organs of the New Spirit and were all suppres.sed. 
Brahma Bandhav Upadhaya, Editor of the Smdhyg and a strenuous 
patriot, died in hospital. Aurobindo himself, after undergoing many hard- 
ships and three prosecutions, left the British Territory and started an 
Ashram in Pondicherry. 

On the 30th April, 1908, fell two bombs at Muzafferpore on two ladies 
—the Kennedys— which were meant for Mr, Kingsford, the District Judge 
of the place. Khudiram Bose, a young man of 18, was executed for the 
crime. His photoes were circulated broadcast in the eountiy. The cult 
of violence urns openly preached in the columns of Yuganiar, edited by a 
voung man named Bhupendi’a Nath Datta, a brother of Swami Fiveka- 
nanda. When the young man was given a long sentence, his mother ex- 
pressed her joy at the service rendered by her son, and 500 Bengali women 
went to her to congratulate her. The son himself declared in Court that 
there were 300 million Editors behind the papers to take Ins place. Huit 
was the faith which sustained the movement. Sedition and its pum.sh' 
ment therefore eease(T to rouse any fears in the popular mind. People 
preached it far and wide, hut when prosecuted employed all the resources 
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of the Law to obtain a discharge or acquittal. Aurohindo’s prosecution 
for sedition iii the Bandemataram, was no exception to this plan of popu- 
lar campaign. In Maharashtra, Bal Gangadhar Tilak was arrested on the 
•13th July, 1908, and on the same day were arrested in Andhra. Mr. Hari- 
'' sarvottama Kao and two others. After five days’ trial, Tilak was given 
six years’ transportation to. which was added the half year remitted in his 
sentence of 1897. The nine months’ punishment given to Harisarvottama 
Rao in Andhra was sought to he revised hy Government and the High 
Court raised it to three years. Five years for sedition was quite a com- 
mon affair. Soon, however, sedition disappeared from the land. It 
really went underground and the bomb and the revolver took its place. 
New measures, called the Seditions Meetings Act and the Press Act, were 
passed in the teeth of popular opposition in 1908, and two years later, the 
Crimnal Law Amendment Act. Gokhale warned Government in the de- 
bate on the Seditious Meetings Bill that the younger men were getting 
out of hand and that they, the elders, could not be blamed if they could 
not control the youth. 

Sporadic murders of a political nature were taking place from time 
to time and the most daring of the kind, was the murder of Sir Curzon 
WylUe in London at a public meeting, in 1907, by a young man named 
Madan Lai Dhingra, who was hanged. In trying to rescue the victim, 
Dr. Lalkaka, a Parsee, also shared his fate. Pandit Madan Mohan Mala- 
viya who presided over the 24:th session of the Congress at Lahore (1909), 
deplored these incidents as well as the murder of Mr. Jackson, Collector 
of Nasik. The violence movement was rapidly spreading to different Pro- 
■sdnees in India and had its support amongst a section of Indian students in 
Loudon. The tension of feeling was not relieved either by the lilinto- 
Morley Reforms or the admission of Indians into the Executive Councils 
of the Government of India, and of the Madras and Bombay Governments. 
The Minto-Morley Reforms reaUy owed their origin to a memorandiun 
furnished by GoT^ale to Lord Morley, the Secretary of State for India. 
The memorandum was long and detailed so much so that Morley regretted 
he had no time to go through it and desired Gokhale to put it on a half 
sheet of paper. So he did and that bodily became the Morley-Minto 
Reforms. As Gokhale repeatedly pointed out. Reforms delayed “lost 
half their value and all their grace.” By this time Lord Morley began 
to see the mischief done by Lord Curzon’s policy. He repudiated Lord 
Curzon’s interpretation of the Queen’s Proclamation of 1859 and the 
emphasis laid by him on the words "so far as may be” as the disquali- 
fying factor in respect of obliterating "aU distinctions of race”. But 
there was no chance of any peace in the country until the ‘settled fact’ 
of the Partition of Bengal was , imsettled. The prestige of the bureau- 
cracy was at stake. It could not respond to agitation; for,; once that was 
done, its rule would be at an end. A fine description of this "special 
creation of the Almighty — ^the Bureaucracy” was given by Pandit Bishan 
Narayan Dhar who presided over the 26th Congress session in Calcutta. 
The essence of bureaucracy is pithily expressed by Lord Minto in one of 
his speeches in which he said that Government would not yield either in 
response to agitation from below or, in obedience to authority from above, 
but out of its own free will and on its own initiative. Therefore a demce 
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was foimd out to get out of the impasse created by the Partition, -which 
strangely enough, was disowned both by Lord Curzon who had conceived 
It, and by Lord AmpthiU who signed it as the Acting Viceroy at the 
J ^ equally disowned by Lord Morltey and by Viscount Middleton 
(l\xr. Brodnck) who were the two Secretaries of . State concerned. Any- 
way, when Lord Minto gave place to Lord Hardinge as Viceroy and Lord 
Crewe succeeded Viscount Middleton as the Secretary of State, advantage 
was t^en of the Kmg’s Coronation celebrations in India to annul the 
Partition, a:nd to 'shift the metropolis of India from Calcutta to Delhi. 
When the King was about to leave the pa-vilion at the close of the cere- 
mony on the 12th Deeeinber 1911, in Delhi, he stood and said: — 


“We are pleased to announce to our people that on the advice of 
our ministers and after consultation with our ,Governor-General-in- 
Council, we 'have decided upon the transfer of the seat of the Govern- 
ment of India, from Calcutta to the ancient Capital of Delhi, and si- 
multaneously as a consequence of that transfer, the creation at as 
early a date as possible of a Governorship-in- Council for the Presi- 
dency of Bengal, of a new Lieutenant-Governorship-in-Counerl ad- 
ministering the areas of Bihar, Chota Nagpur and Orissa, and of a 
Chief Commissionership of Assam, -with such administrative changes 
and redistribution of boundaries as our Governor-General-in-Council, 
with the approval' of our Secretary of State for India-in-Couneil, may 
in due course determine. It is our. earnest desire that these changes 
may conduce 'to the greater prosperity and happiness of our beloved 
people,” 


Wlien it is said that the Partition was annulled, let it not be nndev- 
stood that the status quo ante was restored. The partition of Bengal into 
West Bengal and East Bengal (with Assam) only underwent a change of 
form, Bihar which was, in the partition, included in "West Bengal, being 
separated into a Pro-vinee, along -with Chota Nagpur and Orissa. So that 
in place of West Bengal and East Bengal (-with Assam), we have Bengal 
as one Pro-vince, and Bihar, Chota Nagpur and Orissa as another Pro- 
vince, and Assam as a third Pro-vince. The one injustice left imredressed 
on the occasion of the Coronation celebrations in India has Just now been 
repaired by Orissa being integrated into a distinctive Province. Lord 
Hardinge, they sa 3 ’', made his term memorable for the abolition of Inden- 
tured Labour in South Africa and the annulment of the Partition of 
Bengal, but what makes this administration memorable was that he worked 
;for the Despatch of August 25th, 1911, which has formed the basis for all 
■further Reforms in India and in which he unreservedly acknowledged the 
supreme claims of Provincial Autonomy in any scheme of National re- 
construction. " 

With these achievements to the credit of the Congress, it is but to be, 
expected that the highest Jubilation should have prevailed over the country 
when the annual session met in Calcutta in 1911. Snreudra Nath Baner- 
Jea made a handsome aclmowledgemeut of the help • rendered to Bengal 
bv the whole of India and expressed the buojmnt hope “that India -^ould 
form part and parcel of the Self-Governing States of a Free and Federa - 
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•ed Empire, rejoicing in our indissoluble connection witb England and in 
the enjoyment of the inestimable blessing of new-born freedom.” But 
there was a skeleton in the cupboard. In the midst of these wild rejoicings, 
people could not forget the Seditious Meetings Act (1908) and the Press 
Act (1908) and the Criminal Law Amendment Act (1910) which cut at 
the root of popular liberties. Above all, there were the century-old obso- 
lete Begulation III of 1818 and allied Begnlations in the different Pro- 
vinees, under which the deportations of 1906-1908 were freely taking 
place. There were, too, the Excise duties on Cotton goods manufactured 
in India. These directly jeopardised the security of person and property 
and national industrial interests. There were, above aU, political pri- 
soners in jail, notably Bal Gangadhar Tilak confined in the Fort of 
Mandalay, suffering from diabetes, — alone and unfriended, but full of 
fortitude. At this time, Gokhale’s Elementary Education BiU was on 
the tapis, with ‘poor chances of being passed, and there was the South 
African situation which called forth a nation-wide agitation. 

That was the position in 1911. The political tension was somewhat 
relaxed in 1912. But a great tragedy was enacted in the year, when an 
attempt was made on the life of Lord Hardinge, who was perhaps the 
most popular Viceroy about the time. A bomb was thrown on him — and' 
he narrowly escaped death — ^while he was riding an elephant in the pro- 
cession organized on entering Delhi, the new Capital. The Congress de- 
viated from its usual practice of dispersing at the close of the President' 
tial address at its Patna session (1912) and resolved to send a telegram 
to Lord Hardinge expressing its sorrow and indignation at the outrage. 
The Press began to be rigidly controlled, as was expected after such in- 
cidents, and this led in turn to an insistent demand for the repeal of the 
Press Act in 1913. Bhupendra Nath Basu gave the history of the vicissi- 
tudes of the Press in India, and described how in 1835 Sir Charles j\Iet- 
calfe had liberated the Indian Press, but Lord Lytton gagged it in 1878-79 
by his Vernacular Press Act, which was repealed later at the instance of 
Iffr. Gladstone. In 1891, however, the Government of India published a 
Notification dated 25th June, 1891 in the Foreign Department, gagging 
the Press in territories under British administration in Native States, 
which evoked warm protests from the Congress in successive years. The 
latest reactionary) measure was the Press Act of 1908 — ^permanently placed 
on the Statue IBook inS;1910 — which authorized Government to demand 
securities from new Printing Presses and newspapers up to Rs. 2,000, and 
from old ones up to Rs. 5,000. Sir Herbert Risley, the Home Member at 
the time, said that the Act would not affect existing papers and that 
'the administration of the Law would not be in the hands of the Police, 
but both the assurances proved false. People lost sight of the fact — ^in- 
cluding Sir S. P. Sinha who, as the Law Member of the Government of 
India, was responsible for the final shape of the Bill, — that fresh declara- 
tions were necessary under the Printing Press and Newspapers Act of 
1867 for various minor causes, such as change of premises, temporary 
absence of the printer or the publisher, death of the original owner, and 
change in the management. All these necessitated fresh declarations, and 
that meant security as for a new Press, especially under the inexorable 
reports of the secret Police. ,As soon as the Great "War broke out, in 
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1914, a notorious instance of misuse of the Act occurred in resueet of &■ 
pampMet publislied by Mahomed; Ali, entitled “Come over into MacedoL 
nd help us, Avhicli was forfeited without the notification stating the- 
Glover^ent’s opinion as was required , by the Press Act of 
1910. The pamphlet was held to be not seditious and was outside the- 
scope of the Penal Code. The Chief Justice of Calcutta (I.L.R. « 
Calcutta^ 466) stated that it would be the duty of the Court to hold, but 
for bection 22^ that there had been no legal forfeiture. On the merits 
His Lordship observed: 


The^ provisions of Section 4,, are very comprehensive and its. 
language is as wide as human ingenuity could make it. Indeed it 
aj^ears to me to embrace the whole range of varying degrees of assu- 
rance, from certainty on the one side to the very limits of impossibi- 
lity on the other. It is difficult to see to what lengths the-operation of this. 
Section might not plausibly be extended by an ingenious mind. They 
would certainly extend to writings that may even command approval. 
An attack on that degraded section of the public which lives on 
the misery and shame of others would come within this widespread' 
net, — ^the praise of a class might not be free from risk. Much that 
is regarded as standard literature might undoubtedly be caught. The- 
Advocate-General has contended, and rightly in my opinion, that the 
provisions of the Press Act extend far beyond the Criminal Law and 
^ he has argued that the burden of proof is cast on the applicant, so- 
that, however meritorious the pamphlet may be, still if the applicant 
'cannot establish the negative, the Act requires his application must 
fail. And what is this negative? It is not enough for the applicant 
. to show that the words of the pamphlet are not likely to bring into- 
hatred or contempt any class or section of His Majesty’s subjects in 
British India, or that they have not a tendency in fact to bring about 
that 'result. But he must go further and show that it is impossible 
for them to have that tendency either directly or indirectly;^ and 
■ whether by way of inference, suggestion, allusion, metaphor or impli- 
cation. Nor is that aU. The legislature has added the all-embracing 
phrase ‘or otherwise’.” ' 


The C. J. added: “Mr. Mahomed Ali then has lost his book, but he- 
retains his eharactef- and he is free from the stigma that he apprehended'. 
And this doubtless will be some consolation to him when we dismiss, as 
we must, his present application.” The colleague of_ Sir LaTOence 
Jenkins, 'the Chief Justice, was not less pronounced in his condemnatioii 
of the Press Act, for Mr. Justice Stephen observed: “So wide indeed are- 
the powers which the Legislature has conferred on the Government, that 
they would be able to confiscate a newspaper containing words that might 
cause one man to hate or even to condemn a class, if such there should 
unhappily be, who sought to embarrass the Government of the country 
by murder and robbery. ” ' Speaking of the pamphlet he says: “Ud 

myself in a position which is unfamiliar to me and in which, as far as i 
am aware, no .Judge in the British Empire has been placed since the re- 
mote days of early English jurisprudence. I have to 
of fact on such evidence as is supplied by one document. The side on 
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^hom the onus of proving his case is cast, is not in a position to give' 
evidence. As the other side has not called any "witness, no cross-esami' 
nation has taken place.” 

Eegarding the case of Netv India edited by hirs, Besant, tlie Offi- 
ciating Chief Justice of Madras remarked; “Section 3 (1) imposes a 
serious disability on persons desiring to keep printing presses.” Mrs. 
Besant forfeited Ks. 20,000 altogether, in 1917, under the Press Act. A 
deputation of the Press Association headed by Mr. B. G. Horniman and 
composed of Messrs, Malaviya, Chintamani, Sachehidananda Sinha and 
others "waited on Lord Chelmsford on March 5th, 1917, and in reply the 
Viceroy rebuked the deputation in unmeasured terms. But that "was 
not all; he rebuked the Judges already quoted, saying, “The function of 
a Judge is not to say what the Law ought to be, but what it is. Exe- 
cutive action is and must always be based upon information, experience, 
considerations of policy which find no place in the Courts of Law. Sir 
La"wrenee Jenkins was not entirely consistent "with himself. And I can- 
not but think that if he had any knowledge of the statistics I have given 
you, he would have hesitated before describing the keeping of printing 
presses and the publication of newspapers as an extremely hazardous 
undertaking. ’ ’ 

It was only after the Montford Reforms were in operation that the 
Repressive Laws were repealed (except the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act) about the year 1922. We have digressed into the fuU story of the 
Press Law, in the course of describing the hardships it had worked on 
the public in 1913, even after the Partition of Bengal had been annulled 
and the "tiolence movement had become quiescent. But the comparative 
lull and tranquillity in the political atmosphere were seen to gwe place 
to the commotion created by the Great War of 1914-1918, and one grati- 
fying event took place on the eve of this world cataclysm. The Muslims 
who, ever since the partition days, had remained aloof from National 
ideals and pinne_d their faith on the bureaucracy, saw better in 1913, and 
the Congress placed on record that year its “warm appreciation of the 
adoption by the All-India Muslim League of the ideal of Self-Govern- 
ment for India "within the British Empire, and of the belief which the 
League had so emphatically declared at its last session “that the political 
future of the country depends upon the harmonious working and co- 
operation of the two great communities'.” 

In July 1914, the Great War broke out and when towards November, 
that year, the Germans were knocking at the door of Prance, Lord 
Hardinge took courage in both hands and depleted India of her soldiery. 
England was in great peril. The soldiers in India were meant to save 
India for England, but if England herself was going to the bottom of 
the sea, why this Standing Army in India ? So he packed off the Army to 
Flanders, marching it from Marseilles "without a day’s rest to the firing 
line. The Indian Army saved the Allies from a disaster which should 
have been theirs other"wise, before the close of the first "winter in "the 
War. In the Congress of 1914, therefore, the demand for Self-Govern- 
ment was re"tived. The Congress resolved that “in "view of the profound 
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A and avowe^ loyalty., the people of India have manifested in the present 
crisis, this Congress appeals to the Government to' deepen and perpetuate 
it and make it an endm-ing and valuable asset of the Empire, by remov- 
ing ^ all invidious distinctions here and abroad between His Majesty’s 
Indian and other subjects, by redeeming the pledges of Provincial Auto- 
nomy contained in the Despatch of the 25th August, 1911, and by taking 
such measures as may be necessary for the recognition of India as a com- 
ij ponent paii; of a Federated Empire, in the full and free enjoyment of 
the rights belonging to that status.” We have quoted the Resolution 
extcnso because it represents the high water mark of National aspira- 
tion at the time. Mrs. Besant, however, did not place the Indian problem 
on the basis of a reward, but on the basis of a right. She boldly demand- 
ed the application of the principle of Reciprocity at the Madras Congress 
(1911), urging that India should exclude imports from coxmtries from 
which her people were excluded.- Mrs. Besant inaugurated her great 
Home Rule movement during the days of Lord Pentland. The same old 
programme was revived — Swadeshi, Boycott, National Education and 
Home Rule. ' She disaffiliated her Theosophical Educational institutions 
at Madanapalle from the Madras University, established a National High 
School at Adyar, established other like institutions in Sind and else- 
where, and organized a Society for the Promotion of. National Education 
(S. P. N. E.), under -the headship of Dr. Arundale. The Home Rifle 
League was being organized by Mr. B. P. Wadia. Mr. C. P. Bamaswami 
Aiyar, who had already .begun to take part in the Congi-ess, became an 
active participant in this movement. New India was the daily through 
the columns of which the Home Rule movement worked. The students 
became a great force in the agitation, and Lord Pentland promulgated 
the notorious G. 0. 559 prohibiting them from taking part in pohtics. 
As usual agitation led to repression and Sirs. Besant, Mr. Arundale and 
Mr Wadia were interned in Ootacamund on June 16th, '1917. These 
events from the year 1915 up to September, 1920, con^itute -really facts 
and factors of a thickly crowded era,-the era of the Rule move- 

ment — and are dealt with in a separate Chapter in Part II of -the Book. 


CHAPTER V 


Our British Friends 

Some members of the British Parliament and certain other eminent 
Englishmen played a notable part in the evolution of Indian politics. 

Long before the Congress was organized by Mr. A. 0. Hume, we had 
a number of members of Parliament who interested themselves in the 
Indian question and brought an altruistic spirit to bear upon the Parlia- 
mentary discussions relating to India. John Bright was the earliest of 
these, whose activities in the cause of India are traceable to the fifties 
and sixties of the last century. S'lr. Bright entered Parliament in 184:7, 
and from that time to 1880 he kept up his interest in India through all 
the vicissitudes to which this country was subjected. Next came Mr. 
Fawcett who entered Parliament in 1865 and moved the resolution in 
favour of simultaneous examinations in 1868. He condemned in 1S75 the 
ball to the Sultan of Turkey given by Lord Salisbury in England at the 
expense of India, and from that time forward his career was one con- 
tinued story of a warm espousal of India’s cause. It was as a result of 
his protests that the cost of the Abyssinian "War came to be divided bet- 
ween England and India. He condemned the cost of the Duke of Edin- 
burgh’s presents to the Indian Princes being debited to India’s account 
and likewise saved Jndia a debit of £30,000 spent on the visit of the 
Prince of Wales. Lord Lytton’s sacrifice of cotton import duties, the 
Delhi Assemblage, and the Afghan War were aH protested against by 
Fawcett. It is interesting to recall how, so early as in 1872, an address 
was voted in Calcutta expressing deep' gratitude to Jlr. Fawcett and how 
when in 1874 Fawcett lost his seat in Parliament, a purse of £750 was 
voted in this country to enable him to contest a seat. 

The part which A. 0. Hume played in organising an Indian Parlia- 
mentary Committee and the Congress has ah’eady been referred to. It is 
meet and proper that we know something more about this Scotchman who 
laboured for India’s good, both as an official and as a non-official for over 
sixty years. He was a member of the Indian Civil Service and served 
India in various capacities. As a District Officer he laboured for “the 
cause of popular education, police reform, the liquor traffic, the vernacular 
press, the juvenile reformatories and other domestic requirements.’’ His 
one interest was the village and its agriculture, his one care and concern 
was for the people. He had no doubt fought in the Mutiny in the dis- 
trict of Etawah and saved India for the British. The moment peace was 
restored, he began, however, to vindicate a policy of enlightenment declar- 
ing that, “Assert its supremacy as it may at the bayonet’s point, a free 
and civilised Government must look for its stability and permanence to 
the enlightenment of the people and their moral and intellectual capacity 
to appreciate its blessings.” This attitude evoked a Government circular 
dated 28th January, 1859, in which objection was taken to the employment 
of native agency for the promotion of education, and the Collector was 
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X nave paia it. For years past, it has been the dream of my leisure mo- 
ments, the object of my hopes, and although I have achieved little as vet 
I cannot, as I watch the feeble beginnings, avoid recalling an Alpine scene 

I saw the first drops of a joyous stream trieldiag 
■fi /7 ” -p avalanche that had so long embayed, and feeling con- 

fidence from that augury that, day by day and month by month, that tiny 
rill gathermg strength and size, will work out its resistless way and, at 
last, despite the whole ehiUing mass of ignorance, the accumulation of 
agesj pass on unobstructed to fertilise and enrich an empire,” Hume’s 
next favourite. Police reform,” was based upon a scheme which pro- 
vided for the complete separation of Police and Judicial functions. Of 
Abkari he says, “while we debauch our subjects we do not even pecuniarily 
derive any profit fi’om their, ruin. All this revenue is the wages of sin; 
it may, in the words of the old adage, be truly said that ‘ifi-gotten wealth 
never thrives.’ And for every rupee additional that- the Abkari yields, 
two at least are lost to the public by crime and spent by the Government 
in suppressing it. I at this moment see no hopes of reform; yet I have 
no doubts whatsoever 'that, if I be spared a few^ years longer, I shall live 
to see effaced, in a more Christian-like system, one of tte greatest exist- 
ing blots on our Government of India,” 

At the end of 1859 he helped in starting a vernacular paper called 
the People’s Friend, 600 copies of which, were taken by the. North-West 
Province^ (U.P.) Government. The Viceroy appreciated it and copies of 
the paper were forwarded with translation to the Secretary ol State for 
submission to Queen Victoria. So early as in 1863, Blr. Hume pressed 
for. the establishment of a juvenile reformatory where the boys would be 
separated from adult criminals and given a chance of amendment by 
discipline, by instruction, and by- training in useful industries. As Com- 
missioner of Customs, his principal achievement was the gradual aboli- 
tion of the vast Customs barrier, 2500 miles long, which had hitherto been 
kept up to protect the Government’s salt monopoly by excluding the 
cheap salt produced in the Eajputana States. This grotesque fortifi- 
cation ” it is said, “extended from West to East across India, from Attock 
on the Indus to near Cuttack on the Bay of Bengal.” And kir. Hume’s 
success in bringing this about evoked praise from the Secretary of State. 

In 1879,- Mr. Hume prepared a scheme of agricultural reform and in 
cnitp of the 'sympathy Lord Mayo showed towards it his scheme came to 
nought. On the^question of litigation he held the “Civil Courts in the 
rural districts directly responsible for the bondage of cultivators to the 
money-lender” and he recommended that “rural debt cases should be dis- 
posed of summarily and finaUy on the spot by selected Inmans of knoim 
probity and intelHgence” who_ should be “sent as judges from ^Uage to 
village to settle up, with the aid of village elders, every case of debt o 
the Mnd referred to in which any one of its i^abitants was concerned. 
These judges would be fettered by no codes and forms of procedure md 
they woull hear both parties’ stories Coram Populo on the village plat-. 
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form of the debtor’s own village.” “It is needless to teU any one who 
knows the conntry,” said he, “that while, when yon get him into conrt, 
no ndtness seems to be able to tell the truth, on his own village platform 
■surrounded by his neighbours, no villager in personal questions like these 
seems able to teU an untruth. Everybody knows everybody else’s affairs. 
Let the speaker deviate perceptibly from "the facts, and immediately out 
go tongues all round, and hisses and cries of ‘wall, wall', remind him that 
he is not in court and that that kind of thing will not go do-wn at home.” 
In 1879, a detailed scheme on these lines was formulated for the benefit 
■of the distressed Deccan ryot but it was disallowed by the Bombay Gov- 
ernment. hir. Hume was Secretary to the Government of India from 
1870 to 1879 but he was ejected from that place for the offence that he 
was too honest 'and too independent. There was a chorus of condemnation 
in Indian papers, but in vain. Lord Lytton’s proposal to give him a 
Lieutenant-Governorship was turned do'wn by Hume himself, because he 
was not equal to the task of feting and feasting that it involved, and 
the alternative proposal to make him the Home Member was turned down 
by Lord Salisbury, on the ground that Mr. Hume was stiffening Lord 
Northbrook against the repeal of cotton duties. He retired in 1882 after 
spending £20,000 on a museum of ornithology, and £4,000 on the pre- 
paration of a great work on the “Game Birds of India.” 

The ser'vdces of Sir "William Wedderburn are too well kno'wn to need 
recoimting. He was the chief character for years together in rimniug the 
British Congress Committee, for the expenses of which the Congress had 
been voting sums ranging from Rs. 10,000 to Ks. 50,000 annually. Sir 
William Wedderburn presided over the National Congress at two of its 
sessions, — ^in Bombay (1889) and at Allahabad (1910). Mr. Da-vid Yule 
presided over the fourth session of the Congress at Allahabad in 1888 
and was the author of the classical and oft-quoted statement which says ; 
“The House of Commons regards India as a great and solemn trust com- 
mitted to it by an all-wise and inscrutable Pro'ridence. The sis hundivd 
and fifty odd members have thrown the trust back upon the hands of 
Promdence, to be looked after as Providence itself thinks best.” In sub- 
sequent years the visit of members of Parliament to India and their pre- 
sence at the Congress session became an annual event. We can recall 
such well-known names as those of hH. W. S. Caine, the great Temper- 
ance Reformer, and Charles Bradlaugh, the protagonist of lost causes,- 
Mr. Samuel Smith, Dr. H. V. Rutherford and Dr. Clarke. In later years 
various other members of Parliament visited India. Ramsay MacDonald 
should have even presided over the Congress of 1911 but that his wife’s 
death prevented this event, which would have been an interesting episode 
in the great tragedy of this. Labour Leader’s career in relation to India. 
Heir Hardie, HolEord Knight, Maston, Col. Wedgwood, Ben Spoor, 
Charles Roberts, Peth'wick La-wrence, are a few more of the ‘Commoners’ 
that have visited India and attended different sessions of the Congress to 
study India’s problems. But the ovation given to Charles Bradlaugh in 
1889 was royal in its style and more than royal in its cordiahtj'. His 
reply contains many noble sentiments, but his definition of loyalty is 
remarkable. “That is no real loyalty,” he said, "which is only blind 
submission. Real loyalty means that the governed help the Governors, 
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1889 a draft Bill on the Reform of the L-is- 
]atm Councils and circulated it. It embodied the views of the Confess 

Congress in accordance with his wishes 
drafted certain jiroposals- embodjdng the mature opinion of the Indian 
people on the sub 3 eet. The Bill was dropped later. But Bradlaugh’s 
position in- Parliament was so strong that Lord Cross’s first BiU itself 
had to be dropped in 1891 owing to Bra^augh’s opposition; and his 
second BiU was accepted, embodying the first instalment of Reforms, 
with the principle of election to the Legislatures indirectly given. 


A name not less dear was that of William Ewart Gladstone. Pandit . 
Bishan Narayan Dhar 'quoted the following declaration of the Grand Old 
Man of England, in Madras at the 3rd Congress (1887) ^‘I hold that 
the capital agent in determining -finally the question whether onr power 
■ in India is or is not to continue, will be the will of the 240 millions of 
people who inhabit India. The question who shall have supreme rule in 
India is, by the laws of right, an Indian question, and those laws of right 
are from day to day growing into laws of fact. Our title to 
be 'there depends on a first condition,, that our being there is profitable 
to the Indian nation, and on a second condition, that we can make them 
see and understand it. to he profitable.” The repeal of the Vernacular 
Press Act relating to Lord Lytton’s time was put down to Gladstone’s 
abhorrence of it. . . 


Gladstone’s direct approval of the Congress movement was the real 
cause of his .popularity in India. “It will not do for us to treat with 
contempt or even with indifference the rising aspirations of this great 
people,” said -he, in 1888. For years together his birthdays evoked con- 
gratulatory resolutions from the Congress. His S2nd birthday fell on 
29tli December,' 1891 and was duly observed by the Congress. His advo- 
cacy of India’s rights no less than Ireland’s was the direct cause of such 
unparalleled devotion to a distant statesman. Gladstone was regarded as 
' a friend of India and Eardley Norton quotes a statement of Ins- at the 
tenth Congress (1894) regarding the Press Law, which was as follows 
“Suddenly in the dark, in the- privacy of the Council chamber, I believe 
in answer to a telegram, without the knowledge of Parliament, without 
the knowledge of the country, a law was passed totally erfmguishing the 
freedom of the Native Press. 1 think a law. such as that is a disgrace to 
the British Empire.”. Gladstone’s death was sincerely bemoaned by the 

Congress in 1898. 


Lord Northbrook was thanked by the mnth Congress (1893) for 
nleading in Parliament for the reduction of Home charges. In moving 
the 'nronosition before the Congress, Gokbale quoted the Duke of Argyll s 

IrlaShorSy on public gucctious and Mr. Wacba quoted the foUotving 
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etatement of the Duke at the 17th session of the Congress: "Of chronic 
poverty and permanent reduction to the lowest level of subsistence, such 
as prevail only too widely, amongst the vast population of rural India, we 
have no example in the Western world.” The same Duke had said in 1888 
that “they (the English) had not fulfilled the promises and engagements 
which we have made.” The English friends were remembered with gra- 
titude in their death, as they were for their services while alive. Lord 
Stanley of Alderley was another friend of the Nation and when he passed 
away in 1903, the Madras Congress recorded its ^ief over his death and 
over that of W. S. Caine. There were other Englishmen or Anglo-Indians 
who strove for the uplift of India year after year, who had spent their 
lives in this country, and whose services were memorable. At the very 
first Congress appeared Mr. D. S. White who wished to ‘‘stop the im- 
portation of these boys from England at great expense and to abolish the 
Civil Service, utilising, both from England and India, men of experience 
and reputation.” Mr. Eardley Norton is a famous character-. He was 
the son of John Bruce Norton who was a well-known public man in South 
India and whose portrait is hung in the Pachaiappa’s HaU, Madras. The 
younger Norton spent the best part of his life in India and laboured like 
his father for India’s uplift. In 1894, he moved the Resolution on the 
abolition of the India Council and formulated the conundrum: ‘‘If the 
Secretary of State is to be controlled 'by the Cotmcil, then abolish the 
Secretary of State. If the Council is to be controlled by the Secretary 
of State, then abolish the Council. The dual existence is useless, dan- 
gerous, expensive and obstructive.” He gave instances of commercial in- 
capacity of the Secretary of State and his Council, such as sanctioning 
the Calcutta and S. E. Railway, against Lord Canning’s protest, guar- 
anteeing interest at 5 per cent., and when it was practically bankrupt, 
buying it up at Vz a million sterling. Five per cent, interest was guar- 
anteed on a million sterling for the Madras Irrigation Co., and asjthe work 
never paid its expenses it was purchased for India at par. The Council 
bought at Rs. 1,000 per share, the shares of the Elphinstone Land and 
Press Co., selling in the market at Rs. 339. The expenses of the India 
Council included, we are told, “the wages of 28 housemaids, a house-keeper 
and 3 charwomen.” Amongst other English friends who stood by India 
was Jlr. H. Morgan-Browne who, while seconding a resolution at the 10th 
Congress for an enquiry by the House of Conuuons into Indian Finance, 
pointed out how out of the Famine Insurance Fund of 24 erores of 
Rupees, only 16 erores had been spent as promised. The ‘Stores,’ he 
said, was one of the meanest and most corrupt departments and India 
was made to pay Rs. 1,20,000 for a ball in Constantinople. Another Eng- 
lish friend was Mr. John Adam, a known Educationist of Madras who 
stood by the Congress in the earlier days. 

There remains one great public character to whom we must make a 
reference. It is General Booth, who urged on the Nagpur Congress (1891) 
a scheme by which the poor, destitute multitudes could be settled on the 
waste lands of the eoirntry. A fitting reply was sent to him by telegram. 

An account of the services of these European friends would not be 
complete without a reference to the names of Captain Banon and Captain. 
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Hearsay .who respectively proposed and. seconded a Eesointion at the 
fourth Congress in 1888 (Mlahabad) and pointed out how over 2,000 
Indian ■women 'were procured by Government x'fo'r the hideous purpose 
alluded to (prostitution),” how the' pro-dsion encouraged the boy-soldiers 
to loose living and how it would he better to encourage the soldiers to 
marry. Nor can Sir Henry Cotton and his abiding ser-vdces to the Nation 
be forgotten in -this brief narrative. The Cottons were a family long con- 
nected with India, and no sooner had the Chief Commissioner of Assam 
retired from the tC.S. than he was called on by the Congress to guide 
its deliberations at the Bombay session in 1904. He it was that visualized 
the ideal of the Federated States of India for the first time. 



CHAPTER VI 

Our Indian Patriarchs 

Before we take up tlie^ further development in the Congress policy 
and programme, it is but meet and proper that we pay ouf tribute of 
praise and gratitude to the great leaders and founders of the movement 
for emancipation, who worked and toiled in the earlier days of the Con- 
gress. Looking at the Congress with its widespread organization and 
with its great National programme, we are apt to imagine that all this 
has come about in our time and as a result of our efforts. The programme 
and outlook of the progenitors of the Congress may not appeal to the 
Congressmen of today ; and the programme and outlook of today may not 
have appealed to the progenitors of the Congress. But we must remem- 
ber that what we are able to accomplish and aspire today would not have 
been possible without their hard pioneer efforts and great sacrifices. We 
would be therefore failing in a duty which we owe to the memory of 
those who have passed away, and to those who are still happily amongst 
us, if we did not devote a few pages to recording the great services and 
sacrifices of our patriarchs. 

DADABHAI NAOEOJI 

The first name in the list of patriarchs is that of Dadabhai Naoroji 
who, beginning his coimection with the Congress from its very outset, 
continued to serve it till the evening of his life, and took it through the 
whole gamut of evolution, from the hnmble position of being a people’s 
organ seeking redress of administrative grievances, to that of a National 
Assembly working for the definite object of attaining Swaraj (Calcutta, 
1906). He presided over the Congress thrice, in 1886, 1893 and 1906, and 
throughout his association with it, held aloft the Congress banner before 
India and England. Dadabhai ’s second selection to the Presidentship of 
the Congress was in appreciation of his election to the House of Commons 
as a member for Central Finsbury. At that time the idea of ventilating 
India’s grievances in London was being seriously discussed. There was 
an earnest proposal in 1891, to suspend the Congress xmtil a London 
session was held. But it was turned down. Just then A. 0. Hume was 
about to depart for Eugland, and about the same time there was a de- 
mand^ for direct Indian representation to the House of Commons. It was 
at this juncture that Dadabhai was elected Congress President for the 
second time, and he took the opportunity to exhort the British “not to 
^ive this force (the educated Indians) into opposition instead of draw- 
ing it to your own side.” “This Congress,” said he, “represents the 
aristocracy of Intellect.” Dadabhai hoped that “our faith in the in- 
stinctive love of justice and fair play of the United Kingdom is not mis- 
placed.” “The day, I hope”, he said, “is not distant when the world 
will see the noblest spectacle of a great Nation like the British holding out 
the hand of true fellow-citizenship and of justice.” To the last dayV 
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Dadabhai’s faith in the British remained unimpaired. “Indians are 
British C>tmns” he_sa^m 1906, “and are entitled to and claim idl Brt 

ir.*i ona t“ j Dadabliai presided over the Calcutta session 

in 1906, India was in a seething cauldron; the Partition of Bengal which 

was effected on the 16th of .October 1905 was followed by the uprise of 
the New Spirit. East Bengal was seething with discontent. Hindu- 
Muslim troubles were being fomented. Ordinance rule came into existence. 
The quartering of the Military and of punitive. Police became a new deve- 
lopment in the^ maintenance of Law and Order, and the Provincial Con- 
ference at Barisal w^ dispersed ^‘by the Police who wantonly broke the 
peace in order to keep the peace,” to quote the words of Dr. Rash Behari 
Ghose. "Dadabhai pointed, out how, since 1893-94, the population grew 
14 per cent., but the net Government administrative expenditure 16 per 
cent, whilst since 1884-85 the population grew 18 per cent, and the ex- 
penditure 70 per cent. The Military expenditure alone rose from 17 to 
32 crores, -7 crores being spent in England. The recommendations of the 
Welby Commission in favour of an apportionment of the Military ex- 
penditure betweefi England and India were honoured in letter but dis- 
, regarded in spirit, for a certain contribution was made by England^ut 
the pay of the English soldier was raised so as to take away thrice the 
contribution' made. The year that Dadabhai presided over the Calcutta 
Congress (1906) was the year when the Gaekwar visited the Congress. 
The spirit of boycott pervaded the atmosphere of the Congress. Babu 
Bepin Chandra Pal gave an extended application to the word boycott 
and interdicted all association with Government. Provinces other than 
Bengal sought to exempt themselves from the operation of the Resolution 
on Boycott. Swadeshi, which was its obverse, meant various things to 
various people. To Malaviya it meant the protection of indigenous indus- 
stries; to Tilak it meant self-help, determination and sacrifice on the part 
of the Nation in order to' end the sad spectacle of the middle classes using 
foreign goods. To Lalaji, it meant the conserving of capital. But no 
Dadabhai himself, the Spirit of the Times echoed itself m a cry for eco- 
nomic and educational reform, and the spread of Education created the 
era-vino- 'for Swaraj. T/ie Englislmiaii fell foul of this old man of eighty 
coming from a distance of 6,000 miles and adding the new slogan of 
‘Swarai’ to the existing ones of Swadeshi, Boycott, and Nafaonal Educa- 
tion The way was preparing itself for the clarification of the Indian 
demand. In 1905, Gokhale had marked out the four Imes of process to 
Self-Government which were embodied in the cardinal Resolution of 1905. 
We give below the four main resolutions of the Calcutta Congress passed 
under the presidency of Dadabhai Naoroji in 1906.— 

SELF-GOVERNMENT 

T Resolved that this Congress .is of opinion that the systm of 
rovprnment obtaining in the Self-Governing British Colomes should 
S 'SSm to Mia and that, at ateps leading to t urgea 
that the foUowing reforms should he immediately carried out. 

' ' ' fci All examinations held in England only should be 

• neously hMd in India and in England, and that aU higher appoint* 
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ments ■wMch are made in India should be by competitive examination 
only. 

(b) The adequate representation of Indians in the Council of 
the Secretary of State and the Executive Councils of the Governors 
of Madras and Bombay. 

(c) The expansion of the Supreme and Provincial Legislative 

Councils, allowing a larger and truly, eSeotive representation of the 
peoples and a larger control over the financial and executive admin- 
istration of the country. " 

(d) The powers of local and municipal bodies should be extend- 
ed and ofiBcial control over them should not be more than what is 
exercised by the Local Government Board in England over similar 
bodies. 


BOYCOTT MOVEMENT 

n. Resolved that having regard to the' fact that the people of 
this country have little or no voice in its adjninistration, and! their 
representations to the Government do not receive due consideration, 
this Congress is of opinion that the boycott movement inaugurated in 
Bengal by way of protest against the partition of that Province was, 
and is, legitimate. 


SWADESHI 

m. Resolved that this Congress accords its most cordial support 
■to the Swadeshi movement and calls upon the people of the country 
to labour for its success, by making earnest and sustained efforts to 
promote the growth of indigenous industries and to stimulate the 
production of indigenous articles by giving 'them preference over 
imported commodities, even at some sacrifice. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION 

IV. Resolved that in the opinion of this Congress the time has 
arrived for the people all over the country earnestly to 'take up the 
question of national education for-both boys and 'girls, and organise 
a system of education, literary, scientific and technical, suited to 'the 
requirements of the country on National lines and under National 
control. 

It is impossible to recount within the short space of a few pages the 
services of one who lived and worked incessantly for -India’s uplift, whose 
pen knew no rest and to whom Providence gave more than the proverbial 
three score years and ten. Dadabhai lived and laboured and has left 
behind him not only the noble example of a dedicated life, but also in 
flesh and blood his granddaughters who are maintaining the noble tradi- 
tions created by him. 


ANANDA CHARLU 

"When the first Congress was held in Bombay in 1885, Editor G. 
Subrahmania Aiyar and Mr. Ananda Charlu, Telang and Dadabhai Nao- 
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roji, Narendranatli Sen and W. C Bounpripo i, • 

Kangiali-Naidu, Pherozesliali Mehta and B. S. mite^Sl“miMJr4"n 
founders and patriarchs of the Gongress-gave an indicatC k 
■ ^eeehes, of the forces that were gathering strength in Indian Politics 
They constituted, m the march of time, the Moderates of India, hut their 
language, however polite, was certainly not moderate. Ananda Charlu, 
who later became the President of the Nagpur Congress in 1891, began 
wh his characteristic eloquence, describing the India -Council as “the 
'Oligaiehy of fossilized Indian administrators” who were “superannuated 
for service in India.”, 


He presided over the Nagpur (7th) session in 1891 and made a 
stirring speech. "Take the ease of the volunteers,” said he. “We are 
excluded from the enrolment. Armenians, Negros, West African Malat- 
toes and non-deseripts of humanity who infest the back slums of Calcutta 
— these are aU eligible as volunteers, these are our martial heroes, these 
are the defenders of our hearths and houses. These are invidious distinctions 
and I am sure they must disappear before the irresistible might of con- 
stitutional agitation. They are opposed to the spirit of British Law. They 
are opposed to the spirit of that law which is higher than ah, human laws, 
the law of Nature which is engraved on the hearts and consciences of the 
people of this country.” 


He was a shining light of the South Indian political firmament for 
nearly two decades, and though he never had a following or a school of 
thought behind him, he was a notable personality with a rugged eloquence 
all his own. 


Amongst the earlier leaders, we cotdd count a variety of men and 
temperaments. Men like G. Subrahmania Aiyar, D. B. Wacha, and G. A, 
Gokhale were of one type. Their forte was economics, their eloquence was 
the eloquence of facts,- they never appealed to popular imagination -by 
Quoting ancient tradition or harping upon the -golden age of India. Iheir 
arguments were "clean cut, their logic was unassailable, their authorities 

-above criticism. , - 


D. E. WACHA 

It is difficult to say which subject is the forte, and which the favourite 
,f thfe veSle patriarch of the Congress. His brilliant attainments 
+hpmselves even at the first session of the Congi-ess when he 

mpoverishing India. 

'V/ ;"oTth= 
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steadily- deteriorated since 1848 and"" that 40 millions of people had only 
one meal a day, and not always that.” The main canse, he said, “wa.s 
the tribute to Great Britain which is exported there, only to fructify and 
swell stiU further the unparalleled wealth of those distant isles, never in 
any shape to return here to bless the eountry from whose soil it was 
wrung, or the people the sweat of whose brows it represents.” 

At the fifth Congress (1889, Bombay), he dealt with the Excise policy 
and pointed out how the House of Commons, by a resolution, had, direct- 
ed the Government of India to modify their Exeise policy so as to meet 
the wishes of the people, and after nine months, however, the Govern- 
ment had done nothing. He turned to the subject again at the 6th Con- 
gi-ess, as well as to the question of Salt Tax. In 1892, the Congress at 
Allahabad was agitated over the Currency question and Mr. Wacha ex- 
plained the effects of the demonetization of silver by Germany in 1873, 
the bearing of the ‘Home Charges’ on India, the Sherman Act of 1890, 
and the effect on India of a gold standard as jeopardising the interests of 
the masses. The ‘State-regulated immorality’ in India came up for severe 
censure at his hands at the 9th session. At the same session, Mr. Wacha 
moved a resolution against the stoppage of silver coinage and said: 

“The hard-working labourers, the over-taxed peasantry, are 
being impoverished in order that Government ofScials and usurers 
may fatten at their expense. It robs the ryots j it entails an addi- 
tional burden on them in order to actually compensate a mieroscopie 
minority, already in receipt of salaries which find no parallel in any 
part of the civilized globe.” 

Wacha ’s shrewdness led him to dwell upon the problems of Lanca- 
shire so early as in 1885, for he said, “If Military expenditure be not 
diminished, it should be met by a re-imposition of the import duties, 
the abolition of which had robbed poverty-stricken India to enrich wealthy 
Lancashire.” 

Again in 1894, Wacha turned to “the injustice of imposing Excise 
duties on cotton goods, crippling the infant mill industry of India and 
sacrificing the interests of India to those of Lancashire.” , He praised the 
Government of India for its resistance to the Excise Bill and blamed the 
Secretary of State for this act of injustice. He deplored the helplessness 
of the former because ‘‘it was merely the registrar of the ukases of the 
Great Autocrat for the time being at Westminster.” We shall not pause to 
mention in detail the various occasions — ^they are really many — on which 
Mr. Wacha dealt with his favourite themes, the Military problem, and 
the poverty of the people. Finance was still to the fore at the eleventh 
Congress (Poona, 1885), and Mr. Wacha exposed the serious misrepre- 
sentation of facts by Sir James Westland when he said that the increase 
in Civil and kClitary expenditure was due to the Exchange, Mr. Wacha 
proved the inaccuracy of the statement by quoting official figures. By 
the 11th Congress, Mr. Wacha earned the title of the ‘‘Firebrand of 
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Frontier policy was a source of concern in the year 1897, and at the 13th 

adopted, pointing out that if the Imperial policy required these tram- 
frontier excisions, the British Exchequer should hear most of the cost. 

1 Q(fo . Currency question ^became once more a burning question in 
1898 i.e. between the reporting of , the Herschell Commission and the ap- 
pointment of the Fowler Committee. Mr. Wacha dwelt upon 'the uroiw 
course pursued in closing the mints to silver coinage -in 1898 and pointed 
out that the Amended Coinage Act of 1893 passed in half an hour by the 
Simla liOgislature, without any representative of India being summoned, 
was the starting-point. “It was the Home Charges that were the disease,” 
said he, “not the currency. Then came attempts to fix exchange value and 
to prop it up by the Gold Bill. Frontier policy, famine and plague ex- 
hausted the cash balances.” 'He followed up his attack on the Currency 
question by condemning the introduction of the gold standard into India 
at the 15th Congress (Lucknow, 1899), “The Congress had already dis- 
cussed Currency Reform thrice. He condemned Lord Curzon’s idea that 
gold would flow into India from all gold producing countries. The root 
of India’s poverty was the yearly drain. Only indigenous wealth was 
fruitful. The silver of the rupee had been depreciated while its nominal , 
value was enhanced. Silver had sold at a rupee per tola but now only 
at 10 or 11 annas. So silver jewels, 'the reserve fund of the poor, had 
diminished in market value.” Mr. Wacha was called upon by the Nation - 
to preside over the 17th session (1901, Calcutta), and delivered a marvel- 
lous address which should only be rpad and cannot be quoted from: We 
have given some extracts in other chapters. Mr. Wacha bad been Joint 
General Secretary of the Congress since the year 1896 and continued to 
he such till 1913. His active association with the Congress reached its 
climax with bis Presidentship, and thereafter he took only passive m- 
terest in the affairs of the Congress, occasionally moving a resolution or 
seconding it. VirtuaUy his last appearance was m Bomh^^ in 1915 when 
he was the Chairman of the Reception Committee. Mr. Wacha had been, 
for ovet a quarter of a century, qne of the most outstanding figures of 
the Congress. For versatile talents, for mastery of facts, and for an mti- 
mate Imowledge of obscure subjects like the Military question and of 
vague and widespread problems like the p^erty of the people there were 
few to equal and none to excel Mr. D. E. Wacha. 

Presiding over the 17th Congress in Calcutta in 1901, Wacha asks in 

Presidmg 0 . England sit quiet while the Plantagenets 

JS The to ft! great teadrantage of tie Eaglisi 

wi not EoSS pauperiled wlen the Pfpaey ^ rampant 


A” 


? The extre- 
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mist of one era becomes the moderate of a later era, and "Wacha has lived 
xo be a Elnight, a nominated member of the Central Legislature and a 
much esteemed confidant of the British Government in India. 

G. K. GOKHALE 

Gohhale was even more pronounced in his views and more severe in 
Lis language. His first appearance at the Congress was in 1889 along with 
’Tilak. His hete noire in the Councils was the artificial surpluses during 
Lord Curzon’s time which were the xesult of a manipulated exchange, 
;and he put it to Government either to purify currencj^ or reduce taxation. 
His attacks on the Salt Tax were profusely illustrated with facts and 
figures, as when he pointed out how a basket of salt costing 3 pies was 
made to cost 5 annas. If he spoke on the Public Services Commission 
and the orders of the Secretary of State on the Commission’s recommen- 
dations, he showed how, ins'tead of 125 posts legitimately due to Indians, 
they would get only 108, and how out of these 93 were made bj’' the Sec- 
retary of State di^retionary. He, however, had the remarkable knack 
-of saying the hardest things in the gentlest language. Condemning the 
open avowal in 1894 by Government that “the highest posts must for all 
time to come be held bj'- Europeans,’’ he says, “the pledges of equal treat- 
ment which England has given us have supplied us with a high .and worthy 
ideal for our Nation, and if these pledges are repudiated, one of the 
strongest claims of British Rule to our attachment will disappear.’’ If 
Gokhale was pleasant in his criticism, he was nevertheless not given to 
mincing matters in any measure. His attack on Sir James Pitz- James 
Stephen was outspoken and stern. “An English Judge (the reference is 
to Sir James Pitz-James Stephen) famous or infamous in a way, did not 
scruple to accept this latter position (that England is prepared to break 
faith with us now) and propound the preposterous doctrine that the Pro- 
•clamation of 1858 was never meant to be seriously taken.” And he asks 
in utter despair whether we “should fling into the flames all these pledges 
as so much waste paper.” Gokhale had a particularly euphemistic way 
of dealing with the bureaucracy. When the Reforms Act of 1892 was 
pa-ssed, it was discovered that that Act did not give the right of election 
of members of Councils, but allowed the Viceroy to make rules subject 
to the approval of the Secretary of State, and Gokhale says, re. the rules, 
■“I will not say that they have been deliberately so framed as to defeat 
the object of the Act of 1892, but I will say this, that if the ofScer who 
drafted them had been asked to sit down with the deliberate purpose of 
framing a scheme to defeat that object, he could not have done bet- 
ter.” Gokhale always had a soft comer in his heart for the “starving, 
shrimken, shrivelled-up ryot, toiling and moiling from dawn to dark to 
earn his- scanty meal, patient, resigned, forbearing beyond measure, 
•entirely voiceless in the Parliament of his rulers and meekly prepared to 
bear whatever burdens God and man might be pleased to impose upon 
his back.” And it was in the cause of such a ryot that he dealt with 
■questions of taxation and expenditure. Even Gokhale ’s disciplined and 
proverbial moderation failed him on occasions, and the strain imposed 
Upon it by the reactionary policy of Lord Curzon was really great. The 
Partition of Bengal, the curtailment of the rights of the Calcutta Cor- 
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poration, tlie University Keform which, in the name of efficiency, 
officialized the Senates and made education expensive- and even costly, the- 
Official Secrets Act — ^all these more than counterbalanced Lord Curzon’a 
^good acts, such as his Famine Policy and his regulations re. passes to- 
soldiers for shooting, the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act, and the 
punishment in the Rangoon and 0 ’Hara cases, and provoked Gokhale into 
saying, “then, all I can say is ‘Good-bye to all hope of co-operating in 
any way with the bureaucracy in the interests of the people’.” “A great 
rush and uprising of the waters such as has' been recently witnessed , in 
Bengal cannot itake place without a little intmdation over the banks here- 
and there. These little excesses are inevitable when large masses of men 
move spontaneously — especially when the movement is from darkness to 
light, from bondage towards freedom.” Gokhale justified, as President 
of the Benares Congress (1905), Boycott as a political weapon to be used 
only at the last extremity and wdth strong popular feeling behind it. 
Gokhale ’s courtesy for the opponent did not obscure his clarity of language- 
or effectiveness of attack. “Pour villages out of every five are without a 
school-house and seven children out of eight grow up in ignorance,” This- 
is far -more telling than to say that literacy is only 12 per cent. It was 
in Gokhale ’s Presidential Address' at Benares that he gave wide publicity 
to the confidential document of Lord Lytton in which the latter -wrote;— 

“We all know that these claims and expectations never can or 
will be fulfilled. We have had to choose between prohibiting Biem 
(the Natives of India) and cheating them, and we have chosen the- 

least straightforward course Since I am writing confidentially, I 

do not hesitate to say that both the Governments of England and India 
appear to me up to the present moment unable to answer satisfac- 
torily the charge of having taken every means in their power of 
brealdng to the heart the words of promise they had uttered to the- 
ear.” 

Gokhale was the chosen representative sent to England in two suc- 
cessive years, 1905 and 1906. Indeed he had visited England earlier in 
1897. Gokhale ’s position between the people and the Government was an 
unenviable one. The former disparaged his moderation, the latter depre- 
cated his extremism. This was largely due to the role that he filled as an 
intermediary between the two, a role which Chandavarkar as President 
of the Lahore Congress (1900) assigned to the Congress as the true inter- 
preter between the rulers and the ruled; Gokhale interpreted popular 
aspirations to the Viceroy and the Government’s difficulties to the Con- 
gress. This made him somewhat impopular. Even Lord Mihto wrote of 
Gokhale, when in October, 1907, a split occurred in the Congress at Surat, 
“as partj’’ manager he is a baby— he is always whining just like a second- 
rate Irishman, between Dan O’Connell .and Parnell.” Another incident 
indicating the attitude of the Viceroy towards Gokliale is set out in Minto’s 
biography by Lady Minto. Goldiale had -written a letter to a friend in 
England which klorley saw and he sent to klinto an extract therefro™- 
kDnto remarked: “I can only call it mischievous and written with the 
intention to mislead. Gokhale would not have spoken in the .same sense 
to me, and that is the worst of him, that one cannot rely upon his abso- 
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lute good faitli, alihougli I Imo-vr Mm •well, admire Mm mucii, and am 
on most friendly terms -witli Mm.” 

It must also be admitted that as Gokhale advanced in years, he com- 
plained that “the bureaucracy -was growing frankly selfish and openly 
hostile to National aspirations. It was not so in the past. ” What oppress- 
ed him "was not capitalism hut absentee capitalism super-added to the 
racial ascendancy of the West, the moral and material drain, the increas- 
ing death rate in India. And he formulated a definite programme embrac- 
ing the demand for a larger share in administration and control by a 
steady substitution of Indians for Europeans, improvement in methods of 
administration, readjustment of financial arrangements and measures to- 
improve the condition of the people. 

Gokhale’s great constructive work is the Servants of India Society, 
being an order of political workers pledged to work for the Motherland 
on a pittance and subject to rigid :^es of discipline as well as loyalty 
to the Empire. Sastriar is Ms great successor. As First Member of the 
Society, Gokhale may be regarded as the forerunner of the order of self- 
den 3 dng patriots established later by Mrs. Besant in the ‘Sons of India^ 
and of the still more ascetical and exacting order of Askramamsis and 
Ashrams, established by Gandhi in 1916, and others after the model of 
GandM’g Ashram, since 1920. 

After the Surat Split, Gokhale took a leading part in the Congress*- 
He visited South Africa and rendered signal help to Gandhi in Ms cam- 
paign of Passive Resistance. 'At the Congress of 1909, he was in raptures, 
over the cMt of Passive Resistance and explained to an admiring audience 
the philosophy underlying it.* Later his activities were cMefly concen- 
trated on- the arena of the Central Legislature. In 1914 when there was 
an attempt to reunite the -vrings of the Congress, he agreed first to such 
a reunion but ch£inged his mind afterwards. After a strenuous public 
career marked by 'a spirit of devotion to the country and intense sacrifice 
in its cause, Gokhale passed away on the 19th February, 1915. 

G. SGBE-AHhLyNGA AIYAR 

One may ask out of curiosity as to who moved the first resolution of 
■the first Congress. It was Mr. G. Subrahmania Aiyar of Madras, the 
Editor of The Kindu, popularly known as Editor Subrahmania Aij’-ar. 
The resolution was that the promised enquiry into the working of the 
Indian administration' should be- by a Royal Commission -with adequate 
.representation of Indians thereon. He made the pithy statement that 
“Parliament took control in theory but abandoned it in fact, — except 
where English Party interests were concerned — and the India Council took 
the place of the defunct Company, but ruled •without enquiry.” We do 
not hear of Mr. Subrahmania Aiyar till the 10th Congress which met in 
Madras in 1894, and at this session, he dealt -with the question of Indian 
finance and the necessity for inquiry into it. He pointed out how Sir 

* The passage is quoted in Chapter II entitled ‘Revieiv .of Resolutions,’ Section 14- 
— Indians abroad. 
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William Hunter mTlie Times impugned the honesty of the Government of 
India, and where such accusations were made enquiry was needed. Another 
subject of interest at that session was the deprivation of the liberty of 
the Press in Indian States, and Mr. Subrahmania Aiyar entered a vigor- 
oiis protest against it. At the twelfth session (1896,. Calcutta), he dealt 
with the subject of simultaneous examinations as also the question of 
short settlements of Land Revenue. At the Amraoti Congress next vear 
he protested against the Frontier policy.' When the Congress met for the 
third time in Madras in 1898, Mr. Subrahmania Aiyar reverted to the 
•question of Frontier policy, which he condemned as “mischievous, and 
dangerous .... a policy prompted by that spirit of aggression abroad and 
repression at home.” He also spoke of the currency question pointing 
out how “Government looked only to exchange, Anglo-Indian merchants, 
only to trade; none considered the people. Taxes were levied in silver 
and the ryot would have to sell 60 per cent, more of his produce to gain 
the inflated value of the rupee. The great flow of English capital into 
the country is-not an advantage, for it increases the drain. Indian capital 
should be invested here, and then the gain would be real.” hlr. Subrah- 
mania Aiyar ’s favourite subject, however, was the economic condition of 
Jndia, and at the sixteenth session (Lahore, .1900), he asked for an enquiry 
with a view to discovering and adopting remedies for the oft-recurring 
famines, and he also dealt with the question of the Public Services and 
the exclusion of Indians therefrom. At the seventeenth session (Calcutta, 
1901), the sad story of the ryot and his poverty arrested his attention. He 
l-emarked that the reason for the ryot- living at all was “the tropical cli- 
mate where life can linger on the scantiest of subsistence.” - “But,” he 
asked, “is the life’s function of the Indian ryot to live and die merely 
like a brute”? Is he not a htunan being endowed with reason, sentiment 
and latent capacity? There are nearly 200 millions. of people living a 
life of chronic starvation and of the most abject ignorance, grim and 
silent in their suffering, without zest in life, without comfort or enjoy- 
ment, without hope or ambition, living because they were born into the 
world and dying because life could no longer be kept in the body.” He 
also dealt with the question of famine at this Congre^ and pleaded for 
industrial independence. He made practical suggestions for founding 
technical institutions, foreign scholarships and a carefid survey of indi- 
genous industry. Mr. Subrahmania Aiyar ’s range of vision was as wide 
as his knowledge was deep. In 1902, at the 18th session at Ahmedabad, 
Mr, Subrahmania Aiyar dwelt upon the poverty of the people once again. 
He pointed' out that “there had been a time when the population of India 
was so flourishing that foreign visitors envied it and when arts and indus- 
tries flourished. The East India Company had deliberately sacrificed 
India to the commercial advantage of England, had discouraged indus- 
tries and encouraged agriculture, so that India might produce raw mate- 
rials for the manufacturing industries of England; that policy had des- 
troyed Indian industries, and Government, which had inherited it, should 
reverse it mat -is being done? The gold mines of Kolar are worked 
by European capital. They yield 20 crores of rupees’ worth of gold 
annually, which is taken to another country, men, in another 20 or 30 
years il the- gold is dug up and carried away, what wiU remain to the 
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people of Mysore, but stones? Government ougM to protect Indian 
wealth, not allow it to he carried away.” Year after year Mr. Subrah- 
mania Aiyar hammered away at subjects of not only economic, but also 
of cultural and administrative interest. The Tata Research Institute, the 
University BiU, Legislative Council Reform, — all these equally claimed 
his attention as well as his affection. The disposal of artificial surpluses, 
to which Gokhale drew public attention for the first time, and the cur- 
rency problems under which the enhancement of the value of the rupee 
would be a new burden- on the people and a silent addition to the taxes, 
were also his favourite themes. Subrahmania Aiyar was ultimately put 
into jaiP for his writings and only his physical disease got him his release. 
He was one of the most fearless and far-sighted politicians of his time 
and deserves the gratitude of posterity. 

BUDRUDDIN TYABJI 

Budruddin Tyabji was a starmch Congressman who rose to be the 
President of the Congress in its third year, (1887, Madras). !Mr. Tyabji 
laid stress in his address on the representative character of the Congress 
and asserted its loyalty. It was at his instance that a Committee was 
appointed to consider the many suggestions sent in for discussion and to 
draw up a programme for the work of the Congress. The Committee was 
really the precursor of the Subjects Committee of later days. We do not 
hear of Mr. Tyabji in connection with the Congress till the 20th session 
held in 1904 in Bombay, as he had become a Judge of the Bombay High 
Court. In 1904, he to’ok part in the discussion on the resolution dealing 
with Indians in Public Service. He passed away in 1906 and his demise 
was the subject of a resolution of intense grief, for, three ex-presidents 
died that year, — W. C. Bonnerjee, Tyabji and A. M. Bose. There was 
a peculiar appropriateness in, Tyabji, a Muslim, presiding over the 3rd 
session, after the first had been presided over by a Hindu — W. 0. Bon- 
nerjee, and the second by a Parsee — ^Dadabhai Naoroji. 

JUSTICE KASHINATH TRIMBAK TELANG 

He was “one of the most active founders of the Congress” and its 
“first hard-working Secretary in Bombay.” At the very first session the 
Hon’ble Mr^ K. T. Telang moved the resolution relating to the Supreme 
and Provincial Legislative Councils and outlined the electorates for mem- 
bers. At the fourth Congress, when Sir Auckland Colvin was looming 
large in the Congress horizon, the Hon’ble Mr. Telang effectively answer- 
ed the hostile criticis ms of Colvin and Dufferin. At the same session he 
had to intervene at a critical moment which arose in course of discussion 
on the subject of Permanent Settlement. Speaking at this very session 
Mr. Telang remarked that while Government had always money for its 
varied activities, it gave only one per cent, of its revenues to Education. 
He died a premature death in 1893 which was referred to by Dadabbai 
Naoroji at the ninth session. 
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W, C. BONNEEJEE 

For an autlioritative statement of the objects of the Congress, one 
must necessarily turn fo-'the first presidential address of the Congress, 
and W. C. Bonnerjee was l^ie President of the first Congress who stated 
elearly these objects which have already been quoted in the account of the 
first session. He hafi the honour of proposing the President of the 3rd 
■and the 5th Congress and was himself made again President of the eighth 
ses^on (Allahabad, 1892). It may be remembered that in 1891 the Age 
of Consent. Bill was the cause of considerable public agitation and Tilak 
made himself conspicuous by his opposition to it. Mr, W. C. Bonnerjee 
referred in his presidential address, at'AUahabad to the reasons for the 
non-interference by the Congress with social questions. There is, on the 
general question of political agitation^ a striking passage in this address 
which we quote^ below: — 

“Is our voice not to be listened to because, forsooth, to that voice 
has not been added the voice of our European feUow-subjects ? We would 
welcome, welcome with open arms, all the support which we can get from 

our European feUow-subjeets But apart from that, why is om- voice 

to be despised? It is we who feel the pinch; it is we^who have to suffer; 
and when we cry out, it is said to us: Oh, we cannot listen to you; 

' is a contemptible and useless and a vile agitation, and we will not listen 
to you.’ Time was when if we, natives of the, country^ agitated about any 
matter, with the help of non-ofScial Europeans, the apologists of the 
Government used to say triiunphantly: ‘This agitation is not the agita- 
tion, of the natives of the country, but has been got up by a few discon- 
tented Europeans; don’t listen to them, it is not their true voice, it is 
the voice of these Europeans.’ . And now we are told: ‘Don’t listen to 
them; it is their own voice; and not the voice of the Europeans’.’’ 

W. C. Bonnerjee was a member of the delegation that went to Eng- 
land in 1890. ' He had taken part in the discussion on various resolutions, 
such as the appointment of a Parliamentary Committee (1888), the 
question of ‘Grievances before supply’ (1889), and the extension of the 
Jury system "(1895). It was in connection with the Jury sj^tem that 
he made an excellent point in urging that “a judge, translating in his 
— mind the vernacular of a rustic witness, was too engrossed with the lan- 
guage to attend properly to the witness. Indian jurymen understanding 
the language would watch the demeanour of witnesses and would distin- 
guish truthful speech from false.” He pleaded 'strongly for the main- 
tenance of the British Committee at the seventeenth Congress (1901), 
and after meritorious services rendered to the national cause, passed away 
in the year 1906. ' 


‘LOKAMANYA TIL.^ 

Tilak and Gokhale go together. Broadly speaking, they between 
them had a certain kinship, though there were marked differences. When 
Lokamanya Tilak spoke, there was as much that was left unsaid as was 
actually said. That is how his writings and speeches were understood. 
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They had a flair all their own. Lobamanya Tilak employed gentle satire 
in his remarks. “If you take -away the produce of the land,” said he, 
“and do not give it hack to the land in some form more material than 
prestige and advice, the country must grow poorer and poorer.” Talking 
of provincial contributions at the 12th Congress (Calcutta, 1896), he 
said: “The arrangement between the Supreme Government and the Local 
Governments is like that between an intemperate husband and his wife — 
that when the first had indulged all his extravagant habits, he asked his 
wife to surrender all her savings.” In further illustration of this fea- 
ture, we may quote the famous passage in his Amritsar speech where he 
said “give unto Caesar what is Caesar’s and unto God what is God’s.” 
The implication was that it was our duty doubtless to obey the laws, but 
the duty to our country w_as not less imperative. 

Lokamauya Tilak was the uncrowned king of Maharashtra, and later, 
of India during the Home Rule days. This position he attained by ser- 
vice and suffering. The outbreak of plague and the^ excesses of some 
of the officers in 1897 in Poona and Bombay led to great discontent and 
Dr. Besant considered that that was the birth of extremism. The murder 
of Mr. Rand and Lieutenant Ayerst while they were driving in a carriage, 
by a pistol shot from behind, ended in the execution of Damodar Hari 
Chapekar and his brother, and the incarceration of the Sirdars Natu with- 
out trial. 

Lokamanya Tilak was responsible for reviving the memory of Shivaji. 
Public meetings were organised and festivals held aU over Maharashtra. 
The first public meeting so organised was attended by the leading Chiefs 
of the Maratha States as also by the leading Jagirdars and the Inamdars 
of the Deccan. We have referred to Lokamanya Tilak’s sentence of 18 
months’ R. I. . It was awarded on the 14th September, 1897 f or 'pnhiish- 
jng a few verses (descriptive of an imaginary message of Shivaji) and 
a report of his speech at the Shivaji festival, and he was released on the 
6th September, 1898 as the result of an application signed by Prof. Max 
Muller, Sir William Hunter, Sir Richard Garth, Mr. Wflliam Caine, Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji and ilr. Ramesh Chandra Dutt. He was himself res- 
ponsible for the condition that, if he should ever be convicted again for 
sedition, the six months now remitted should be added to the next sen- 
tence. It was while Tilak was in jail that sections 124-A and 153-A were 
added to the Penal Code so as to amplify the scope of the offences. 

An attempt to pass a special resolution about Tilak’s release at the 
Amraoti Congress in 1897 failed. What was lost in the Congress was 
gained in the speeches of the President, Sir Sankaran Nair, and of Suren- 
dra Nath Banerjea. Both of them paid an eloquent tribute to the great 
man and scholar who was wasting away in the jail. This raised Tilak’s 
fame to the pinnacle of its glory, more so in contrast with the cloud that 
gathered over the head of 'Mr. Gokhale in the same year, GoMiale had 
gone to England in the summer of 1897 with a grand send-off. On his 
return he tendered an apology for certain statements he had made in 
England regarding the “Violent acts of soldiers in the Rand regime.” 
He could easily have substantiated his charges, but that meant the reveal- 
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ing of secret information as weU as betraying his informants who were 
high placed men. Accordingly Gokhale chose the only honourable course 
open to him— of tendering an apology— hhd thus raised himself in the 
estimation of discerning judges. ' 

Ever since 1896 Tilak was trying to induce the Congress to show a 
-little more ^it. In 1899, when he wanted to move a resolution condemn- 
ing the regime of Lord Sandhurst, a storm of opposition was raised. He 
challenged the delegates to jprove J;hat Lord Sandhurst’s regime had not 
been ruinous to the people. He quoted the misdeeds of the bureaucracy 
categorically and asked whether he was at aU exaggerating. But Mr. R. 
C. Dutt, the President, and many other delegates were, it is said, violently 
against Tilak ’s propositions, and when Tilak began to quote chapter and 
verse to prove that he could not be restrained on the ground that provin- 
cial matters''should not engage the attention of the Congress, the Pre- 
si dent, threatened to resign if Tilak persisted. Mr. R. C. Dutt had only 
recently retired from the I.G.S. after holding the position of an Acting 
Commissioner. , ■ - 

_ - . The split in the Congress at Surat in 1907 was the subject of much 
bitter controversy at the time, and Lokamanya Tilak was described as the 
arch-offender who had brought, about the ruin of the Congress which had 
been built up in more than 25 years. Varying versions were given. by the 
two parties. There can be no doubt that the differences which had mani- 
fested 'themselves in Calcutta between the Moderate leaders and the. 
Nationalists, and which had been somehow composed for the time bein.g 
by the commanding personality of Dadabhai Naoroji, became acuter in 
1907. The change of the venue of the Congress from Nagpur to Surat 
was due to these differences, and the Nationalists openly alleged that 
- Surat had been purposely selected by the Moderates as a safe place where 
they could, with the help of local delegates, have their own way. The 
.Nationalists wanted Lokamanya Tilak to preside, but the Moderates were 
opposed to this and Dr. Rash.Behari Ghose was elected according to the 
constitution. The Nationalists put forward the name of Lala Lajpat Rai, 
thinking that the great prestige attendant on his recent return after de- 
portation would carry his name without opposition. But Lala Lajpat 
Rai, with characteristic self-abnegation, declined the honour. "Wlien the 
.delegates had arrived at Surat, the Lokamanya got th e _ delegates of his 
way of thinking together in a separate camp. Attempts were made/ to 
compose the differences but misimderstandings went on inereasing. The 
Nationalists were keen on getting the resolutiras passed at Calcutta re- 
lating to Self-Government, Boycott and National Education to be re- 
peated, if not extended, but they were under the impression that the 
Moderate leaders were keen on going back on them or, at any rate, water- 
ing them down. Unfortunately the draft of resolutions prepared by the 
Reception Committee was not available till the Congress actually met. 
and statements cmade to the effect that they were included in the draft 
were not accepted. Attempts were made by Lokamanya Tilak through 
intermediaries to bring, about a compromise but these failed, and his effort 
to meet hlr. Tribhuvandas Malvi, the Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee, met with no better succesi When the Congress actually met on 
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tlie first day, tlie 27th. December, at 2-30, over 1,600 delegates vrere pre- 
sent, and after the Chairman of the Reception Committee had read ont 
his address of ■welcome, the nanm of Dr. Rash Behari Ghose, ■who had been* 
nominated by the Reception Committee nnder the rules, ■was proposed as 
President. There were shouts and noise and when the proposition was 
being seconded by Surendra Nath Banerjea, the noise and disturbance 
were so great that the proceedings had to be adjourned till the nest day. 
Fresh efforts appear to have been again made for a settlement ■with no 
result. On the 28th the Congress met again. "When the Presidential pro- 
cession was passing, a slip signed by Lokamanya TRak was handed over 
to kir. Malvi telling hiin that he wished “to address the delegates on the 
proposal of the election of President after it is seconded. I ■wish to move 
an adjournment with a constructive proposal. Please annotmee me.” The 
proceedings started at the step at which they had been terminated on 
the pre^vdous day and Surendra Nath Banerjea completed his speech 
seconding the proposal for the election of Dr. Ghose. This slip was not 
attended to in spite of a reminder, and Lokamanya Tilak proceeded to 
the platform to assert his right of addressing the delegates. The Chair- 
man of the Reception Committee and Dr. Ghose both thought Dr. Ghose 
was duly elected, and would not permit him to address the Ho^nse. Shout- 
ing and confusion naturally followed which was intensified by the fact 
that a shoe was hurled from amongst the delegates which grazed Surendra 
Nath Banerjea and hit Sir Pherozeshah Mehta. Then a general melee 
ensued. Chairs were thrown and sticks were brandished and the Con- 
gress ended for the day. The Moderate leaders met and organised the 
Convention and fixed a constitution for the Congi’ess which practically 
excluded the Nationalists. At this distance of time it is possible to form 
some opinion on the ■vie'wpoints of the two parties. That there were dif- 
ferences in outlook, and each party was anxious to have its outlook ac- 
cepted by the Congress, cannot be gainsaid. But as matters stood at the 
time when the Lokamanya rose to speak, the point was a small one. He 
insisted that, rmder the constitution as adopted in Calcutta, the Presi- 
dent was only nominated by the Reception Committee and it was the 
delegates assembled iu Congress who finally and effectively elected the 
President. He was therefore entitled to move an amendment or even^an 
adjournment of the House at that stage. He was not allowed to do' so 
and he wanted to exercise his right of addressing the delegates on this 
unjust deprivation of his right. It is impossible to say that technically 
he was not correct. At the same time one cannot help saying that feelings 
had become exacerbated on account of pure misunderstanding which arose 
from a suspicion that the Calcutta resolutions were not included in the 
draft. Even if they were not, it was open to the Subjects Committee to 
include them, or if they were in a form not satisfactory to the Nation- 
alists, it was open to the Subjects Committee to alter or modify them 
suitably, if they had a majority there. Their omission, by itself, even if 
it was a fact, need not have led to the situation as it developed. A fi-ank 
discussion among the leaders of the two parties ought to have been suffi- 
cient to clear the position and the question could have been dealt 
■with on their merits. But this could not take place possibly on account 
of pique on the part of some Moderate leaders. It is, however'^ easy to. 

C-7 
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' /wlien feelings run liigli even great men may, 

and do, lose their balance. It would be imprudent on our part to attempt 
any apportionment of blame between two such men as Lokamanya Tilak 
- ^d Goldiale, and we pass over the unfortunate incident without allow- 
mg our reverence for them to be dimmed in the least. 


Lokamanya Tilak was intensely nationalistic in his views but he re- 
cognised the limitations of the age. In 1904, .when there was a demand 
for an enquiry into the state of India every 20 years and a deputation to 
urge this matter, because of the coming general election, Lokamaijya 
Tilak seconded the motion and urged that “an agitation must be made 
in England, for there the judges sit who would decide our case and as the 
Government of India is impervious,' they must reach the educated peo- 
ple and there should be a permanent political mission in England.” Later 
he embarked on a big litigation in England in 1918 against Sir Valentine 
Chirol, who called him a seditionist, for defamation and when he went to 
England in this connection, he put so much faith in the Labourites and 
their power to emancipate India that he paid £3,000 to the-Labour Party. 
The earlier politicians believed in the Liberals as- against ''the Conser- 
vatives. The. Nationalists of a later day believed in Labourites to the 
exclusion of Liberals and Conservatives alike. The result of his suit 
against Chirol was .disappointing and it was expected that that at least 
should have opened his eyes to the real character of the British Buie in 
India and impelled him to change his plan of campaign against Gov- 
ernment. But the moment the Bill of 1919 was passed he declared in 
favour of Responsive Co-operation, and when Non-co-operation was being 
•discussed in the country he did not take active part in the conversations. 
He said he would be glad to help the Muslims in the Khilaphat troubles 
but passed away on the 1st August, 1920.. Non-co-operation itself was 
to begin on that date. Lokamanya Tilak was the one man in the old era 
who had suffered from persecution aU along, and when the judge vho 
■convicted him in 1908 made bitter remarlts against him and asked him^ 
what he would say, he gave a memorable reply which deserves to be en-' 
shrined in letters of gold in every home: “In spite of the verdict of the 
JuryT maintain I am innocent. There are higher powers that rule the 
destinies of things and it may be the will of Providence that the cause 
which I represent should prosper more by my suffering than by my re- 
maining' free. ” Indeed in a like spirit had he spoken in 1897 when, in 
the course of his trial for sedition, he was simply asked to declare the 
truth in the Court, namely, that the matter for which he was being pro- 
secuted was not written by him (that was true of the articles of indict- 
ment in 1908 as well). He flatly refused and remarked: “There comes 
a stao'e in our lives when we are not the sole master of ourselves but must 
•act as the representatives of our fellowmen.” He took his sentences coolly 
and produced his magnificent works from behind the prison bars. The 
Arctic Home of the Yedas and the Giia Bahasya woMd not have been 
possibly left as a legacy to the Nation but for his incarcerations. Tilak 
was invited to the "War Conference of Bombay in July 1918 and he 
attended He had hardly spoken for two minutes when he was stopped 
from proceeding further. The fact was that he began to answer Lord 
IVillingdon’s remarks against Home Rulers. 
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The great part that the Lokamanya played in the Home Rule days 
and at Amritsar is described in the chapter dealing with the subject. 
Tilak is one of our patriarchs who passed away after much suffering for 
his country, but he will be remembered for ever for the rich and inspir- 
ing legacy that he has left to every citizen of his Nation which is con- 
tained in the thought “Swaraj is my birthright and I will have it.” 

“When in 1896 Gandhi visited Poona and wanted to organise a meet- 
ing on the problem of ‘Indians in South Africa,’ he saw Lokamanya Tilak 
and, on his ad-sice, Gokhale as well. Gandhi’s estimate of the two is 
worth recalling. Tilak appeared to him like the Himalayas — great and 
. lofty — ^but unapproachable, while Gokhale appeared like the Holy Ganges 
in which he could confidently take a plunge. Tilak and Gokhale were 
both Maharashtrians; they were both Brahmins; they both belonged to 
the same Chitpavan sect. They were both patriots of the first order. 
Both had made hea'v^’- sacrifices in life. But their temperaments were 
widely different from each other. Gokhale was a ‘Moderate’ and Tilak 
was an ‘Extremist’ if we may use the language in vogue at the time. 
Gokhale ’s plan was to improve the existing constitution; Tilak ’s was 
to reconstruct it. Gokhale had necessarily tp-work with the bureaucracy; 
Tilak had necessarily to fight it. Gokhale stood for co-operation wherever 
possible and opposition wherever necessary; Tilak inclined towards a 
policy of obstruction. Gokhale ’s prime concern ■v^'as -with the adminis- 
tration and its improvement; Tilak’s supreme consideration was the 
Natioiuand its upbuilding. Gokhale ’s ideal was love and sacrifice; Tilak’s 
was ser-vice and suffering. Gokhale ’s methods sought to win the foreigner, 
Tilak’s to replace him. Gokhale depended upon others’ help, Tilak upon 
self-lielp. Gokhale looked to the classes and the intelligentsia. Tilak to 
the masses and the millions. Gokhale ’s arena was the Council Chamber; 
Tilak’s forum was the -village viandap. Gokhale ’s medium of expression 
was English; Tilak’s was Marathi. Gokhale ’s objective was Self-Govern- 
ment for which the people had to fit themselves by answering the tests 
prescribed by the English; Tilak’s objective was Swaraj which is the 
birthright of every Indian and which he shall have without let or hind- 
— ranee from the foreigner. Gokhale was on a level with his age;. Tilak 
was in advance of his times.” 

\ 

PANDIT AYODHYANATH 

The names of several other elderly Congressmen occur to us. Pandit 
Ayodhyanath was a highly rpvered character in the early years, and his 
association began -with his Chairmanship of the Reception Committee of 
the 4th Congress at Allahabad -in 1888 over which Mr. George Yule pre- 
sided. It was the melancholy duty of the eighth Congress that met once 
again in the same city in 1892 to bemoan the loss of both these Congress- 
men. When a memorial was sought to be raised in honour of the late 
Pandit Ayodhyanath, Mr. Hume gave a piece of ad-vdee which is well 
worth quoting: “For God’s sake, waste no money on memorials or any 
. <ither minor enterprise, but give every farthing you can spare to the 
general cause.” But Pandit Ayodhyanath’s best memorial and gift to 
the Nation is his son — ^Pandit Hridaynath Kunzru. 
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: SURENDRA NATH BANERJEA 

flip politicians there lies in a prominent niche 

the spmt of Surendra Nath Banerjea hovering over, the destinies of India 

j decades connected with the 

Oongress and whose trumpet voice, resounding from the Congress plat- 
form in India, reached the farthest recesses of the civilized world. For 
command of language, for elegance of diction, for a rich imagery, for 
emotional heights, for a spirit of manly challenge, his orations are ’hard 
to heat; they remain unapproachable. The spice of his speeches was his 
avowal of. loyalty. He developed this into a fine -art. He presided over 
the Congress twice, first at Poona in 1895 and next at Ahmedabad in 
1902. In the kaleidoscopic display of subjects and resolutions that came 
up before the Congress, in successive years, there was hardly any he was 
not feeling himself equal to. In the domain of the Military question, for 
years together towards the end of i;he 19th century, Russia was the bogey 
before England,, as Prance had been in the 18th, and Germany is in the 
20th. But .Surendra Nath’s, answer is memorable. “The true scientific 
frontier against Russian invasion does not lie in some remote inaccessible 
mountain which has yet to be discovered, but it lies deep in the hearts of 
a loyal and contented people.” Compare this utterances with the recent 
slogans which have become current from the popular side, namely, that 
the best safeguards for England, commercial or financial, lie in the good- 
will of India and that you cannot sell British goods to Indians at the 
point of the bayonet. Surendra Nath went, the length of suggesting that 
' matters, of Indian polities should be made party questions in the British 
Parliament — a consummation which even to-day is outside the pale of 
practical politics. “England,” said he, “is pur political guide and our 
moral preceptor in the exalted sphere of political duty.” His ideal wa.s 
to “work with unwavering loyalty to the British connection, — ^for, the 
object was not the supersession of British Rule in India but the broaden- 
ing of -its basis, the liberalising of its spirit, the ennobling of its charac- 
ter and placing it on the unchangeable foundations of a Nation’s affec- 
tions.”' “India,” he hoped, “would in, the fuhiess of^time fed its place 
in the great confederacy of free States, English in their origin, English 
in their character, and English in their institutions. ” AVlaat a contrast 
between this and the modern ideal of Complete Independence, with our 
own institutions and integrity! Protesting (in 1904) against Lord Cur- 
zon’s declaration that by our environment, our heritage and our upbring- 
ing, we are unequal to the responsibilities of high office under British Rule, 
Surendra Nath said; “Never was a deeper, affront offered to the people 
of India by a representative of the Sovereign, It is bad enough to repu- 
diate the Proclamation but it is adding insult to injury to cast a slur 
on the people of tliis country,” In this connection. he pointed out how 
14 per cent, of the posts carrying Rs. 1,000 per month and upward, and 
17 per cent, of those carrying 500, represented the proportion of Indians, 
“although the country is ours, the money is ours, and the bulk of the 
population i? ours.” At the IStli Congress, he pleaded for the praian- 
ence of British Rule in India. On another occasion he described tte 
English civilization as' “the noblest which the world h^ ever seen, the 
emblem of indissolublfe union between England and India,— a civilization 
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frauglit mtli unspeakable blessings to tlie people of India and unspeak- 
able renoTOo. to the Bnglisli name.” So early as in 1892 be was proud 
to declare that “^6; are tbe citizens of a great and free Empire and we 
live under tbe protecting shadow of one of tbe noblest constitnaons tbe 
world bas ever seen. Tbe rights 'of Englishmen are ours, their privileges 
are ours, their ' constitution is ours. But we are excluded from them.’ 

If tbe spirit of Surendra Nath is able to follow tbe commercial safeguards 
to-day, it wiU see bow reciprocity is established with a vengeance and 
what a mockery it is to speak of our rights and. privileges and constitu- 
tion. Sureildra Nath was, in spite of these beliefs and this faith, lathi 
charged in Barisal during Lord hlinto’s Viceroyalty, but he lived to be 
a Minister of Bengal. 

PANDIT blADAN MOHAN blALAVIYA 

Tbe next great public character whom we may justly describe as yet 
another patriarch of tbe Congress is Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya who, 
from the day that he made his maiden speech at the Calcutta Congress 
in 1886, continues, with imbroken zeal and unabating passion, to serve 
this National institution, now as a humble worker -and now as a leader, 
now as a whole-hogger and now as a part protestor, now as an opponent 
of Non-co-operation and Civil Disobedience, and now as a true Satya- 
grahi and civil resister in, the British jails. 

In the year 1918, the Viceroy convened a "War Conference of Indian 
leaders on the 27th, 28th, and 29th of April for the collection of men, 
material and money for the Great War. It was attended by Governors, 
Lieutenant-Governors, Chief Commissioners, Executive Councillors, Euro- 
pean as well as Indian Members of the Imperial Council and the various 
Provincial Legislative Councils, Eulers of Indian States and various 
other distinguished European and Indian officials and non-officials, 
Sastriar, the Eaja of Mahmudabad, Syed Hasan Imam, Sirdar Bahadur i 
Simder Singh Majithia, and Gandhi made speeches supporting the first | 
resolution, 'moved by the Gaekwar' of 3aroda,' declaring'^In'diaV loyalty f 
to the King-Emperor, who had sent a message to the effect that “the need ‘ 
of the Empire is India’s opportunity.” Then Pandit Malaviya rose and 
asked the Viceroy “to take a lesson from recent Indian history. During 
The days of Aurangzeb, the Sikh Gurus contested his supremaev. Guru 
Govdnd Singh caught hold of the humblest classes of people who came 
forward and initiated them, obliterating all distinctions between the Guru 
and the disciple, and thereby won their hearts. Now, my Lord, I want 
you to do all that can be done to make the soldiers we enlist feel equal to 
any one else fighting alongside of them in the battle. It Is the spirit of 
Guru Govind Singh that I want to be introduced at this juncture.” 

When the Non-co-operation movement was inaugurated, he kept him- 
self aloof from it but never from th§ Congress. The Moderates had man- 
ned the Congress in their day and abandoned it; Mrs. Besant captured 
it and surrendered it. But through storm and sunshine, through good 
report and evil, Panditji has stuck to it; Panditji is the one man who 
bas had the courage to be alone in what he considered to be the right. At 
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one time ie was on the crest of a wave of popularity, at another he was 
listened to, with indifference on the Congress platform. He never yielded 
to the eu^ent forces, either by. sheer inertia or by fear of popular repro- 
• Congressmen resigned their places in the Assembly 

^ 7 remained and had a right to remain there as a member be- 

. cause he had not gone there as a Congressman. And when in less than 
7 001 occasion demanded it, he resigned in 1930. jn 

1921 he had opposed the Non-co-operation movement, but in 1930 he found 
himself a wholehearted civil resister. Altogether he holds a position that 
IS unique. As a Hindu he is progressive in his ideas and leads the van; 
as a Congressman he is conservative and oftentimes leads '^the rear. Yet 
the Congress feels it, a privilege to yield to him an uncontested place in 
the Councils of the Government and the Councils of the country. Of 
him it may well be said, what has been said of Gandhi, that he was a 
devoted friend of the Empire, but that^in the later years of his public 
life, he found himself forced to resist its autocracy with all his strength 
and spirit. His utterances are numerous and -spread over a full half- 
century, and on each occasion that he spoke he must have spoken for any 
time between an liqur and two. His magnum opus is the Benares Hindu 
University, but he, is an institution by himself. He epitomizes India in 
all her achievements and reverses, in all her hopes and delusions and dis- 
illusionments. The first time' he presided over the Congress was in 1909 
' at Lahore over the 24th session, when he was suddenly called upon to take 
the place of Sir Pherozeshah Mehta who was the duly elected President, 
but who, for certain unknown reasons, declined the honour six days before 
the due date. Ten years later,' the Nation called upon the Pandit to pre- 
side over the 33rd session of the Congress at Delhi in 1918. 

LALA LAJPAT EAI ' 

Another great public character in the older hierarchy of Congress- 
men was Lala Lajpat Rai. He was alike a philanthropist, social reformer 
and Congressman. He had appeared at the 4th Congress in Allahabad in 
1888, and in seconding the main resolution of the day relating to the ex- 
pansion of Councils, quoted the opinion of Sir Syed Ahmed; who was a 
strong opponent of the Congress, but who in his book entitled Causes of 
the Indian Revolt”, written in 1858, bad stated that the people should 
have a voice in the Councils, for tliat was necessary to -the stability of the 
Government so as to “warn us of dangers before they burst upon and des- 
troy us.” , Lalaji’s sustained interest in the field of . politics and social 
service easily gave him a foremost place not only in the Punjab but in the 
whole of India The Benares Congress remembers him as an outstanding 
speaker and Nationalist. In 1907 he was deported dong with Sirdar Aoit 
sLgh under an obsolete regulation of which Lai Mohan Ghose, the Pre- 
sident of the Madras Congress in 1903, said-- dc Cachet wore 

abolished in Prance in 1789, but were introduced 
Tinln-ii the central factor round which the events of 190 ( turned. I lie 
SoiSfis pro“oSd Lala Lajpat Bai as tte President ot, the Conger 
of 1907 which Ls to have been held at Nagpur but whose venue was 
cLnged to Surat. Gokhale who was against the proposal plainly said 
“if you flout the Government, Government will throttle you. Lalaji 
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never eared for the position and magnanimouslj* declined to have his name 
considered for the place. During the negotiations for a settlement at 
Surat, Tilak wanted a graceful reference to Lalaji’s name in proposing 
the President of the Congress and Surendra Nath Banerjea readily agreed, 
but nothing materialized in the end that way. 

In 1906 Lalaji was sent as a member of the Indian deputation to 
England along with Gokhale. In later years he was so much harassed by 
the C.I.D. that he preferred to stay abroad, and dining the "War he was 
in America, it was believed, under duress. Lalaji’s turn to preside over 
the Congress came rather late. At the Special Session of the Congress in 
1920 (September) he was like a fish out of water. He never saw eye to 
eye with the progenitors of the Non-co-operation movement and 
even in his concluding speech predicted only failure for it. He was a 
fighter, but not a Satj’agrahi. To him Civil Disobedience did not mean 
more than Passive Resistance. He had a most arduous time of it all 
through. In his own Province, there was a section of youngei- men array- 
ed against him. The Council entry programme found him back in his 
element, but alas, the brutality of a Police officer who laid his laiM on 
him ultimately cut short his life and earried him away from our midst. 
Lalaji was dflubtless a man of true vision, for he spoke in Urdu at the 
Congress of 1888 and proposed that a half day be set apart for Educa- 
tional and Industrial matters. The resolution was accepted and the in- 
dustrial exhibitions since organised are a direct result of the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee then appointed in that behalf. 

SIR PHEROZESHAH JIEHTA 

e 

Sir Pherozeshah Mehta was one of those who had been associated with 
the Congress from its very inception and played a leading part in mould- 
ing its policy and programme. Mehta presided over the sixth session of 
the Congress held in Calcutta in 1890, and in his address be criticised 
^ Lord Salisbury’s idew that “Government by representation did not fit 
Eastern traditions or Eastern minds” and quoted Jlr. Chisholm Anstey’s 
statement that “the East is the parent of Municipalities. Local Self- 
Government, in the widest acceptation of the term, is as old as the East 
itself.” Pherozeshah Mehta held that “the Congress was indeed not the 
voice of the masses, but it was the duty of their educated compatriots to 
interpret their grievances, and offer suggestions for their redress.” 

“History teaches us,” he pointed out, “that such has been the law 
of widening progress iu all ages and all countries, notably in England 
itself. That function and that duty, which thus devolve upon us, is best 
dLseharged, not ‘in times of alarm and uneasiness, of anger and excite- 
ment, but when the heart is loyal and clear and the reason unclouded. It 
■ is, I repeat, the glorj’- of the Congress that the educated and enlightened 
people of the country seek to pay the debt of gratitude which they owe 
for the priceless boon of education by pleading, and pleading temperately, 
for timely and provident statesmanship. I have no fears but that English 
statesmanship will idtimately respond to the call. I have unbounded 
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forces of English life and society, moral, social in- 
are if slowly, yet steadily and irresistibly, declarin-^ 
themselves for the choice which will make’ the connection of England 
and India a blessing to themselves and to the whole world for countless 
generations. • • . • I appeal to all true Englishmen— to candid friends as 
to generous foes — ^not to let this prayer go in vain.” 


Pherozeshah Mehta was ready the power behind the Congress for a 
number of years, Ms work being largely done on the Committees, deputa- 
tions and delegations of which he was' elected a member. At the session 
of 1892 he whs appointed a member of a Committee to draw up a petition 
intended^ to be presented to Parliament, regarding the Public Service 
Commission arid the deep disappointment caused to the country over the 
orders passed on its recommendations. When in 1894 the Madras Con- 
gress decided upon sending a deputation to Lord Elgin, the Viceroy, in 
order to present certain Congress resolutions, Mehta was. appointed a 
member thereof and a similar honour was shown to him at the Lahore 
Congress in ^900 (16th session). At the 15th session held at Lucknow in 
1899 he was appointed a member of the Indian Congress Committee. 

i 

It was in 1907 that he took an active part on the Moderate side at 
Surat. Later he was almost out Jif . view, and when -he was duly, elected 
President of the 24th session of the Congress held 'in Lahore (1909), he 
suddenly resigned six days before he was due to take his seat, arid the 
result was that Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya was elected in his place. 


- ANANDA MOHAN BOSE 


; ■ ' We have already seen how Ananda Mohan Bose was a famous social 
and religious reformer who occupied a foremost place in the progress of 
the Brahmo Samaj and how he led a protestant wing of that movement. 
The spirit of , revolt .which would not tolerate a reform movement that 
tends to. run in, a rut, would not .remain subdued when in the political 
field, the rights of the people were being daily encroached upon. That 
wns why Ananda Mohan Bose, aptly described as “the brilliant star of 
East Bengal,” became the first secretary of the Indian Association start- 
ed in Calcutta in the year 187d and an ardent coadjutor of Surendra 
Nath Banerjea. We do not heaf^ of his having had any close connection 
with tlie Congress movement as such till the year 1896, when, at the 12th 
session he protested against the new injustice perpetrated in the scheme 
for reorganising the Educational Service, as being calculated to exclude 
Indians from the higher grades of that service, hlr. Bose asked indignant- 
Iv if “the 'cause of progress in India was not only not to advance but to 
be put back ” The details of the downward course are given in the re- 
view of resolutions dealing with the Public Sermees. Ananda Mohan 
Bose soon became the President of the 14th sessioA of Hhe Congress lu 
1898 (Madras) His speech on the occasion was a remarkable oration 
friU of unanswerable arguments, and his closing message to the Congress 
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embodied tlie Gospel of Love and Service of the Nation. He suggested 
'the direct representation of India in Parliament. And it was the eoxui- 
try’s misfortune that^ when it needed his services most, the Fates should 
have taken him away in 1906. 

ALAN AIOHAN GHOSE 

"We first hear of Man Alohan Ghose in connection with the 5th session 
•of the Congress held in Allahabad in 1888. He moved the resolution on 
the Public Services. He was the Chairman of the 6th session of the Con- 
gress held in Calcutta' in 1890. In a powerful speech he defended the 
Congress from the various attacks made on it and defined its true position. 
Air. Ghose made a special study of the question of Judicial vs. Executive 
and when, at the 11th session helcf'at Poona in 1895, he moved the resolu- 
tion on the subject, he unearthed a statement by ALr. James, a Commis- 
sioner, that the “union was the mainstay of the British power in India." 
His death was bemoaned at the 12th session (Calcutta, 1896). 

LAL AIOHAN GHOSE 

Lai Alohan Ghose appeared on the Congress platform at first in 1890 
at the sixth session (Calcutta) and moved the resolution relating to Air. 
Bradlaugh’s Bill on the Government of India, emphasising the modera- 
tion of the proposals embodied therein. He was elected as the President 
of the nineteenth session of the Congress held in Aladras in 1903, and his 
Presidential Address was one of the ablest addresses ever delivered from 
the Congress platform. He had been out of view from active politics for 
some years when he was summoned to this high office. "We give below two 
extracts from his Presidential Address: — 

“Coming to the case of our o^Tn country, although there is not 
a man amongst us who is not sincerely loyal to the British Govern- 
ment, yet, claiming the rmdoubted right of British subjects to criticise 
the acts of the Government, may we not respectfully ask our rulers 
— and in this connection I make no distinction between the different 
English political parties — ^may we not ask whether we are to believe 
that the policy which many years ago killed our indigenous industries, 
which, even only the other day and xmder a Liberal administration, 
unblushingly imposed Excise duties on our cotton manufactures,' 
which steadily drains our national resources to the extent of some- 
thing like 20 millions sterling per annum, and which, by imposing 
heavy burdens on our agricultural population, increases the frequency 
and intensity of our famines to an extent unknown in former times, 
are we to believe that the various administrative acts which have led 
to these results were directly inspired by a beneficent Providence? 

“"We are not a SeK-Goveming Nation. AVe are not able, like the 
English people, to change one administration for another by our votes 
in the poling booths. "We have to depend entirely upon the justice 
of the British Parliament; for, unfortunately, it is only too true that, 
as time advances, our Indian bureaucracy, instead of coming into line 
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™ S’ rtlf ?“• E" ““ ^sympathetic. De 

you ttink that any administration in England, or France or the 

tave ventured to waste vast sums of money on 
-empty .pageant, when Famine and Pestilence were stalking over 

fn hS’ flapping Ms wings almosf with- 

in healing of the light-hearted revellers? 


Gentlemen, a year has now rolled by since the great political 
pageant was held, at Delhi against the almost unanimous protests of 
all our public and representative men both in the Press and on the 
platform. On what ground did they protest r They protested, not 
' because they were wanting in loyalty to the Sovereign, whose coro- 
nation it was intended to celebrate, but because they felt that if His 
jf Majesty s Ministers had done their duty and had laid before him an 
unvarnished story of his famine-stricken subjects in India, His 
Majesty, with his eharaeteristic sympathy for suffering hmnanity, 
would himself have been the first to forbid his representatives in this 
country t(^offer a pompous pageant, to a starving people. And the 
great tamasha was celebrated with that utter reeklessuess of expense 
which you may always ,expect when men, no matter, how highly 
placed, were dealing with other people’s money, and were practically 
accountable to no one for their acts. 


“We are aU familiar with the financial jugglery which, by dis- 
tributing the expenses under various and sometimes under the most 
unexpected headings, makes it so difficult for ordinary men to find 
out the total eost of such pageants. Still, whether you estimate that 
cost by a few lacs more or less, it cannot be denied that if even half 
of the vast sum spent in connection with the Delhi Dai’bar had been 
Made over for the purposes of famine relief, it might have been the 
means of saving millions of men, women and cMldren from death by 
starvation.” 

C. VIJIARAG:^VACHABfAR 


Mr. C. Vijiaraghavachariar of Salem is one of our earliest Congress- 
men, his name being found amongst those of the members- of a Coi^ittee 
formed at the 3rd session (Madras, 1887) to draw up a constitMion for 
the Congress. - He was appointed next as a member of the Indian Congress 
Committee at the fifteenth session held in Lucknow in the year 1899, and 
the sixteenth at Lahore next year. He w'as at the Lahore Session m 1900 
and seconded the proposition that the Hon ’ble N. G. Chandavarkar shoMd 
preside over the session.- In 1901 and 1902, he shared the responsibility 
with three others for the collection of sums due for the copies of Jndta 
assigned to the Madras circle. When in 1905 Gokhale was elected by the 
SnSei at Benares as a delegate to England to urge the more pressing 
nronosals of -the Congress on Government, he seconded the resolution in 
L able speech At the 22nd session held in Calcutta (1906) he moved the 
resMution relating ^to Permanent Settlement and protested against the 
• +Vio+ +Tici Tiand Tax was rent. His’ view was tliat land in India 
MoSea the tages had said that the warid ha- 
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, longed to those "who were bom in it ; private property was gained by culti- 
vation, and tbe King, wbo was ordained for protection, received a share 
from tbe cultivators for bis services. The idea that land belonged to the 
King was Western and feudal, not Indian.” 

He bad virtually stood aloof from tbe Congress since the Surat Split. 
The Moderate Congress did not appeal to his judgment. He reappeared 
in tbe Congress after tbe Nationalists were admitted into the Congress 
by tbe Lucknow amendments of 1916, and took an active part in tbe 
Special Session of tbe Congress held in Bombay in 1918, and in the session 
at Amritsar (1919), dwelling at the latter at length upon the Funda- 
mental Rights of the people. He was shortly after called on to preside 
over the Nagpur session of the Congress and he performed his duties 
there with great tact and ability. 

RAJA RAMPAL SINGH 

Amongst other Congressmen of eminence Raja Rampal Singh’s was 
a most outstanding name for a long time in Congress circles. It is in- 
teresting to note that Raja Rampal Singh was the mover of the resolution 
on Volunteering at, the 2nd Congress and administered a solemn warn- 
ing to India: — 

“Despite the glories of Pax Britannica, despite the noble inten- 
tions of Great Britain, despite all the good she may have done or 
tried to do us, the balance wiU be against her, and India will have to 
regret rather than rejoice that she has ever had anything to do with 
England. This may be strong language, but it is the truth. Nothing 
can ever make amends to a Nation for the destruction of its National 
^spirit, and of the capacity to defend itself and the soil from which 
it springs. Look where you will around you in the world and you 
will see gigantic armies and armaments. There is trouble in store 
for the whole civilized world, and sooner or later, a tremendous 
military struggle wiR commence, in which, assuredly, before it termi- 
nates, Great Britain wUl be involved. Great Britain, ^vith all her 
wealth, cannot put one hundred men into the field for every thou- 
sand that several Continental Powers can. Then^ will England regret 
that, instead of having millions of brave Indians trained to fling back 
invaders, she has only her scanty legions to oppose to them.” 

He pointed out how people and crops were entirely at the mercy of 
wild beasts. In his grandson, the young Raja of Kalakankad, who has 
lately passed away at a premature age, Rampal Singh was truly reborn as 
a sincere patriot and as a true apostle of the Congress at whose shrine 
he himself had offered incense while on earth in flesh and blood. 

KALI CHARAN BANERJEE 

In the first half of these fifty years of Congress activity it used to 
be the prevailing practice to group together important resolutions of more 
than one year’s standing and eaU them the omnibus resolution. Men of 
versatile talents who could deal with the several subjects comprised in 
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t^s :^esolution used to be^seleeted to move it year after year anrl in irrq 

fhotrSnlo? L .f 'SrcSisS 

re^ ™ Congress affairs, and in fte 

. ^year 1890 formed a member of tbe Indian delegation to England elected 
to represent Congress ^dews, before 'tbe British Public.’’ At tbe 9th 
Congress (Lahore 1893), he moved the resolution on the -separation S 
the Judicial and the Executive and cited the “shocking ease which had 
oust occurred in which four men were sentenced to death and three to 
transportation for life, after a trial in which rules of Law were disregard- 
ed and the Magistrate acted as Prosecutor and Judge combined. ” ^ hir. 
Banerjee handled the subject of simultaneous examinations in the year 
1895 at the eleventh session, Poona, and pleaded, the next year, in Calcutta 
for Teaching Universities in particular and the improvement of Univer- 
sities in "general. Government said the matter was not urgent and he 
prayed the Congress to make it so. As time advanced and political con- 
sciousness grew in the people, their liberties were notably curtailed, and 
, when the prohibition was imposed on managers and teachers in aided in- 
stitutions forbidding them from taking part in political movements or 
attending political meetings without the consent of the Director of Public 
Instruction, Mr. Banerjee entered a spirited protest against this invasion 
of elementary rights of citizens at the fifteenth session of the Congress 
(Lucknow, 1899). Two years later in Calcutta, in 1901, he urged that 
. Indian lawyers should be added to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council for Indian appeals. Babu Kali Charan Banerjee would im- 
doubtedly have become, the President- of the Congress in the fulness of 
time if he had been spared long enough, and the Congress which had a 
Hindu as its first, a Parsee as its second, and a Muslim as its third Pre- 
sident, would have had an Indian Christian also as the tribune of the 
people, but he was cut off before his time in 1908., 

NAWAB SYED MAHOMED BAHADUR 

The practice of coupling a Muslim Secretary with a Hindu Secretary 
started with the Madras Congress of 1914 at which Nawab Syed Mahomed 
Bahadur and Mr. N. Subba llau Pantulu were elected Secretaries. But 
the Nawab bad already become the President of the Congress, having been 
caUed to that high ofilee at Karachi in 1913. He was however, a Con- 
gressman first and Muslim next. So early, as m 1901 he was elected to 
the Indian 'Congress Committee, and earlier still m 1898, he had taken 
nart in the deliberations of the -Madras Congress, havmg seconded a re- 
solntion welcoming Lord Curzon. 

1903 (19th session) the Nawab was the (Jaiman of the Reception Com- 
mittee^ and at the . 20th session (1904, Bombay), he was one of those 
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vanee together rather than m separate groups. He noted the rapproche- 
ment of Hindus and MuslimSj as shown by the hope expressed by the All- 
India MusKm League that the Leaders on both sides should meet periodi- 
cally “to find a miockis operand^ for joint and concerted action on ques- 
tions of publie good.” It would he no exaggeration to say that the 
Hindu-Muslim concordat as well as the Congress League Scheme of Lueh- 
now were the off-spring of the seed sown by the Nawah at Karachi in a 
spirit of lofty patriotism and with pure Nationalistic outlook. 

DAJI ABAJI KHAEE 

Permanent Settlement and fixity of tenure of land were a favomdle 
subject in the early years of the Congress and Sir. Khare moved a ,reso- 
lution on the subject at the 9th sessiotT at Lahore (1893). He had been 
earlier selected in 1890 as a member of the Congress deputation that 
was to go to England. He took an intimate part in the preparation of a 
constitution for the Congress, which was passed in the year 1906 on his 
motion and most of which was later incorporated in the constitution fi-am- 
ed in 1908. hlr. Khare was the Secretary of the Congress Horn the year 
1909 to the year 1913 along with Mr. D. E. Wacha, and in 1911 he moved 
the abolition of the countervailing Excise duties on Indian cotton goods 
handicapping the growth and expansion of the Indian cotton industry. 
When in 1913 the Muslim League adopted the ideal of Self-Government 
for India, Mr. Eihare in seconding the resolution welcoming such a deve- 
lopment said that Self-Government would he won by the brotherhood of 
Hindu and Muslim. 

MUNSHI GANGA PRASAD VARIMA 

Amongst those early patriots who had graced the first session of the 
Congress was Ganga Prasad Varma from Lucknow. At the second ses- 
sion he was elected to the Committee appointed to consider the Publie 
Service question and report to the Congress. So late as in 1906 he was 
elected to the Standing Committee of the Congress and in the interim 
Ijeriod he had filled various positions in the Congress Committees. 

R. N. MDDHOLKAR 

Amongst the hardworking Congressmen of the earlier era Jlr. R. N. 
Mudholkar held a position second to that of none. His first association 
with the Congress was in 1888 at its fourth session (AUahahad) when in 
seconding the resolution on the Police, he pointed out “how the Policeman 
who ought to he loved was detested.” Twenty-four years thereafter, the 
Nation chose him as the President of the Congress in 1912 at Bankipore, 
and during these long years, he was a laborious student of Indian politics 
covering a wide range of interests. Agricultural, Indebtedness, Poverty 
and Economic uplift including Technical Education were his forte. It was 
as his co-adjutor that Mr. C. Y. Chintamani tmderwent the necessary pro- 
bation before he shot up in Indian politics by dint of his djmamic intellect. 
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SIR C. SANKABAN NAJR 

Sir C. Sankaran Nair Was a, power in his own day. He was a stal- 
wart in intellect as lie was in stature and to his credit stand some big 
•achievements. His labours in the Congress cause were early rewarded by 
1 calling him to preside over the Amraoti session in 

1897 Like Chandavarkar aud Tyabji in Bombay, Sankaran Nair too 
was drafted to the Bench of the Madras High Court some time after 
Hrom the Bench he was translated to the Government of India as Member 
.of the Executive Council in 1915 and his resignation, on the question of 
oontmuance of Martial Law in 1919, of his high office made him widely 
popular. But like a boomerang which bursts— no one knows where— his 
attacks were unexpected always and they sometimes recoiled on himself. 
Such was his attack on Gandlii in the book ‘Gandhi and Anarchy’, whioh 
led to , his being -sued by Sir. Michael O’Dwyer, Lieut. Governor’ of the 
Punjab and he had to pay 3 lacs of rupees altogether as damages and costs. 


P. KESAVA PILLAI ' 

Dewan Bahadur P. Kesava Pillai’s connection began with the earliest 
.days and continued till the year 1917, since when he resigned from the 
Congress. In the closing years of his connection, he was a Secretary of 
the Congress and an ardent eo-adjutor of Mrs. Besant. 

BEPIN CHANDRA PAL 

Prom Bengal we have many names to recall. Bepin Chandra Pal, 
Ambika Charan Mazumdar, Bailcunta Nath Sen, were all men of first rate 
position - and abilities who were popular speakers of the Congress in their 
Hay., Bepin Babu’s connection began faiily early. He was an orator of 
renown and he swept the coimtry from end to end by his eloquence in 
preaching his new cult of Boycott, Swadeshi and National Education. 
His extended meaning of Boycott at the Calcutta session (1906) was dis- 
sented from -by speaker after speaker. His speeches in Madras in 1907 
were considered by Sir V. Bhashyam Iyengar, the Advocate-General, as 
inflammatory but not seditiou.s, and he was forced to quit the Presidency. 
He was once deported during Lord Minto’s time and on another occasion 
when Aul-obindo Ghose was being prosecuted as Editor of Bandcmaiaram, 
Bepin Babu knowing that his evidence would be material against Auro- 
bindo, declined to speak from the box and cheerfully took his six months’ 
B. I. for it. Later when he returned from England he was prosecuted for 
his articles on ‘Aetiology of the Bomb,’ but he apologized.. He was since 
feeling out of joint with the growing changes in the evolution of Indian 
Politics, and being an individualist of a marked type, naturally, ceased to 
be the ’popular and prominent figure that he had been for years in the 
Congress arena. His last public appearance was at the All-Partieg’ Con- 
ference held at Lucknow in 1928, It must be admitted that Bepin Babu 
was one of the few men that exercised a magical influence, through his 
speeches and writings in .Veto India and Bandemataram, on the yonng 
men of his time. 
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ALIBIKA CHARAN LLAZUjMDAR 

Babu Ambiba Cbaraii Mazumdar was a lawyer wbo steadily worked 
bis way up to the Presidentship of' the' Congress at Lucknow in 1916. 
His flights of eloquence were of a rare order. We have already quoted 
from his speech in 1911, at the Calcutta Congress. He was the author of 
a fine and famous book on the Congress entitled ‘Indian National Evo- 
lution’. 

BHUPENDRA NATH BASH 

Not less eloquent was Babu Bhupendra Nath Basu who was called 
upon to preside over the Congress, in 1914 in Madras. Dealing with the 
raiso 7 i d’etre of Indians’ demand for Self-Government, Mr. Basu said: 

“The days of the lotus-eaters are gone. The world is swinging 
onward on the uplifting ropes of time, and in Europe, the War of 
Nations, now in progress, will knock off the last weights of medieval 
domination* of one man over many, of one race over another. It is 
not possible to roll back the tide of wider life which is flowing like 
the warm gulf -stream through the gateways of the West into the still 
waters of the East. You may bend the Indian Universities to your 
wiU, if you like, fetter their feet with obstructive statutes, but you 
cannot bar the imponderable influences of an expanding world. If 
English rule in India meant the canonization of a bureaucracy, if it 
meant perpetual domination and perpetual tutelage, an increasing 
deadweight on the soul of India, it would be a curse to civilization 
and a blot on humanity.’’ 

Bhupen Babu was a successful solicitor in Calcutta with a large prac- 
tice who gave his time to polities gladly and his oratory was undoubtedly 
of a highly cultured type. He was able almost to act his part and display 
considerable emotion, so much so that one big leader humorously described 
him as the man with a melodramatic countenance and chemical tears in 
his eyes. We would say the tears were physiological as wtell as psycholo- 
gical. He took up the position that the Congress should act as His 
Majesty’s Opposition. 


MAUIiVI MAZAR-UL-HAQ 

Maulvi Mazar-ul-Haq is one of those stalwarts in intellect as weU as 
in physique who gave the warmest support to the Indian National Congress 
from Bihar and who was a Nationalist every inch. Commimalism was 
abhorrent to him and when at the 25th Congress in 1910 which met at 
Allahabad, Mr. Jinnah moved a resolution condemning communal repre- 
sentation, Maulvi Mazar-ul-Haq seconded it in an able speech in which 
he exhorted Hindus and Muslims to join hands. It will be remembered 
that the Minto-Morley Reforms had just come into operation and had em- 
bodied for the first time a scheme of communal representation in the 
Legislative Councils. It required -the utmost sincerity of purpose and 
courage of conviction to be able to say, as Mazar-ul-Haq did. To the Mus- 
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elated with their achievements, that their success 

S a AS'SftW ftei-esfa of the two great coomium- 

nej and that what the country wanted was that they should loin hands 

and not remain apart ih watertight compartments. 

• . 1 

iw- 1 ^^? in J914, a deputation was sent to^England hy the Congress 

S serve on it along with Messrs. Bhu- 
pendra Nath Basu , hi. A. Jinnah, N. M. Samarth, S. Sinha, B. N. Sarraa 
and LaU Lajpat-'Itai. ^ Thereafter he did not take active interest in Con- 
gi’o^ affairs but remained a staunch Nationalist to the end. The purity 
of hm Nationalism was only excelled by the saintliness of his character 
which attracted public attention and endeared him to the people of Lidia 
in general and to the people of Bihar in particular, and the latter days 
of his life he spent not only in retirement but in renunciation as a true 
Faquir. 


MAHADEV GOVIND RANADE - ^ 

Mahadev Govind Banade, popularly known as Justice Banade, was 
a towering personality in the Congress. Within the strict meaning of 
the term, he could nofbe termed a Congressman, for he was a high officer in 
the Judicial Department of the Bombay Government, but he was for years 
together the power behind the throne. He furnished the inspiration for 
the Congress movement. His tall sta,ture, the s'tatuesque cut of his face ' 
and his Maharashtra turban, with his flowing robes of ancient Hindu 
style, marked him out at the' various sessions of the Congress from the 
rest. His attainments as a scholar and savant, which have made him me- 
morable both as an economist and a historian, have left the Nation a rich 
legacy in the Bise of the Manitha Power and in his Essays in Indian Eco- 
noniics.. Social Reform was his forte, and for years the Social Conference, 
which had formed an adjunct of the Congress, was his pet child. , When 
differences arose in the year 3895 at -the Poona Session as to whether tye 
Congress coiild concern itself ivith questions of Social Reform and ivith 
the Social Conferences, it was the “tolerant and wise action of kfr. Justice 
Banade,” as pointed out by Babu Surendra Nath Banerjea, that put an 
end to them and smoothed matters. Justice Banade 's serwces to the 
Nation during the - outbreak of - plague were inestimable and it is not 
time yet to describe them aU to posterity. After fifteen years of inde- 
fatigable labours in the field of Social Reform and in the cause of the 
Congress, Banade passed awmy in tye year 1901 leaving memories which 
serve to help us hold his name in high veneration. 

■ PANDIT BISHAN NARATAN DHAR 


Pandit Bishan Narayan Dhar is' another of the earlier day poUtieians 
who made. a mark on Congress history by his devotion to the Rational 

Congress. , . • • , 


In 1903 he moved the resolution on the Official Secrets Bill and 
aid - “Lord Curzon is astonished that this should be described as Russian- 
zing the administration. I am astonished that any one should be so im- 
lerleeW. informed regarding the Russian Government as to -think that 
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ias got anytMng in its purely civil laws so arbitrary and so disastrous to 
tbc Civil Liberties of tbe people as Lord Curzon’s Bill, if passed, would 
be in this country.” 

He was called upon to preside over the Calcutta Congress in 1911 
over which it was hoped hfr. Eamsay MacDonald would preside, but the 
death of Mrs. MacDonald had called him away from India and Bishan 
Narayan Dhar was unexpectedly asked to take his place. He presided over 
the Congress just at a moment when the w*orst blow was dealt to the 
bureaucracy by the annulment of the Partition of Bengal. But long 
anterior to his attainment of the highest National honour, he gave proofs 
of his capacity and eloquence which really he shared with ihost of the 
earlier day stalwarts. Pandit Bidian Narayan Dhar had indeed figured 
prominently from the earliest Congress. He made a noble appeal at the 
3rd Congress (Madras, 1887) saying: “England has moved us from our 
ancient anchorage. She has east us adrift, against our will, upon the 
wide waters of a seething proletariat; and we turn back to England and 
ask her to grant us that compass of representative institutions by which, 
amidst a thousand storms, she has steered her prosperous course to the 
safe haven of regulated political freedom.” 

Bishan Narayan Dhar’s description of the bureaucracy is alike pic- 
turesque and pungent and we make no apology for quoting it at length 
here : 


“The root-cause of most of our misfortunes which, if not correct- 
ed, forebodes serious disasters in the future, is the growth of an un- 
sympathetic and illiberal spirit in the bureaucracy towards the new- 
born hopes and ideals of the Indian people. "While a New India has 
gradually been rising up, that spirit too has been growing, and So a 
critical situation has arisen. On the one hand, the educated classes 
filled with new knowledge and conscious of new political rights, but 
hampered by the bars and fetters of a system perhaps good enough 
for other days but now obsolete ; on the other, the bureaucracy with its 
vested interests, its domineering habits, its old traditions of absolute 
and tmquestioned authority, suspicious of knowledge and adverse to 
innovation, like every close corporation, cut off from the people by 
its racial exclusiveness and wedded to a paternal system of Govern- 
ment under which it has so long enjoyed power and peK but which 
is discordant with the moral, liberal ideals of the present day.” 

RAMESH CHANDRA DHTT 

Another outstanding character in the Congress politics towards the 
end of the last century was Ramesh Chandra Dutt. He was not a mere 
political agitator even in the sense of the London Times which derisively 
described Congressmen (1886) as men with little or no stake in the coun- 
try, men of straw who were place-seekers. He had closed a career, having 
risen to the position of Commissionership. He cast in his lot with the 
Congress and brought to bear his rich experience and knowledge acquired 
over a long course of years spent as an I.C.S. ofiScer, on the public ques- 
c— 8 
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tions.of the day. He held that the causes of famine were the heavv 
meats on, land and the destruction of the villag-e industrie<i hr nn 
pet.t.ou machinery. He reSed“S riyVS 

had organised Village Self-Government 3,000 years ago was being virtuaUv 
ruled through the Police, “the hated link between the distrkt 
tile people. He was a great authority on Land Revenue affairs Eco- 

He presided over the Congress at Luck- 
now, IbOU. He has made himself memorable by the statement that “there 
m no better way of creating sedition than by suppressing free discussion 
in newspapers and meetings.” 


N. SUBBA RAU PANTULU 


Another of these venerable patriarchs of the Congress is Mr. N. Snbba 
Ran Pantulu who is an active pubHe man to-day at the age of four score 
and who, though he has not been quite a whole-hogger in respect of recent 
Congress programmes, continues to be an ardent Nationalist. His connec- 
tion with the Congress began almost from its birth^ for he'' was present 
and spoke at the 4th Congress (Allahabad, 1888) and ever since figured 
on the Congress platform moving, seconding lor supporting resolutions re- 
lating, to Salt Tax, the Judicial and the Executive, the admission of 
Indians into the Executive Councils, Trial by Jury and the position of 
Legal practitioners. As a member of the Imperial Legislative Council, 
be moved a resolution urging the appointment of a Public Services Com- 
mission which was accepted, and in the Congress of 1912 at Bankipore he 
moved the resolution of th^los for the appointment of a Royal Commis- 
sion on Public Services. 


, He has not cared to accept a title or seek a job at the hands of Gov- 
“ernment, when his contemporaries were being rewarded with the one or 
the other. On the other hand, his Province, chose him as the Chairman of 
the Reception Committee in 1898 and the 'Congress itself elected him as 
the General Secretary in 1914, ’15, ’16 and ’17. But in 1917 he declined 
the honour with thanks when he saw that Mrs. Besant took a third Seere- 
‘tary in Mr. C. P. Bamaswami Aiyar as the real Working Secretary. He 
set the example, during his term, of touring India at his own expense and 
enthusing the people on Congress matters throughout the country. 


LALA MBBLEDHAR 

We may not forget to record the name of Lala Murlidhar of Punjab 
■who went to the second session of the Congress in Calcutta (1886) 
straight from prison released on hail, convicted without emdenee be- 
cause I am considered a political agitator, because IJ^ave my own pi- 
nions and .speak what I think without fear. Lala Malik Bhagwan Das 
from Dera Ismail Elan was the first to speak in IMu at this very s^ton. 
fi?he first lady speaker of the Congress was Mrs. Kadimbini Gangjdi who 
moved L customary vote of thanks^to the President. of the sixteenth 

Congress in 1900 (Calcutta). 
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' Tim. S. SINHA 

Mr. SaclieMdananda Sinha first made Ms appearance at the 15th 
session of the Congress, at Luchnow (1899), and spoke on the separation 
of the Executive and the Judicial functions, “a subject worn threadbare 
but necessarily brought up for the 15th time,” as Mrs. Besant says. He 
reverted to the same subject at the next session, (Lahore, 1900) and gave 
a foretaste of his abilities and concluded by saying that “the Government 
must rest upon the affection of the people, and that could only be secured 
by conferring upon them -the boon of justice, not the justice which we 
enjoy to-day, half milk and half water, adulterated justice, but real and 
righteous British justice.” At the seventeenth session, an allied subject, 
namely. Police Reform, was handled by him. The next year too, Mr. 
Sinha was chosen to speak on the same subject and then he referred to 
the inadequacy of the representation of experienced Indians on the Police 
Commission wMch was appointed during Lord Curzon’s time. There was 
a peculiar appropriateness in Ms remark that, of the two non-officials on 
the Commission, i‘One was a 0. I. E. always speaking to please English- 
men and the other a Maharaja, as yet tmtried.” The appropriateness lies 
in the fact that though klr. Sinha became later a Member of the Execu- 
tive Council of Bihar he remains without a title. At the twentieth session 
he supported a resolution that a deputation should be sent to England on 
the e've of the General Election of 1905. At the same session he had the 
honour of moving the resolution urging the election to Parliament of Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji, Sir Henry Cotton and Mr. John Jardine. At the 
twenty-first Congress (KasM, 1905) "Police Reforms were entrusted to 
the old champion,” Mr. Sinha, and he pointed out how bitterly the Police 
Commission had disappointed them, constituting a special Police Service 
from wMch Indians were to be excluded. Mr. Sinha was present 
as an active member at the 1st Moderate Congress of 1908. By the year 
1910, in wMch the Congress met at Allahabad,^the outlook of the Indian 
politicians was widened by the appointment of an Indian to the Law Tilem- 
bersMp of the Viceroy’s Executive Council but the range of choice was 
limited to the members of the English Bar, and the Hon. S. Sinha pointed 
out the unwisdom of the restriction and urged that the advocates and 
vakils should also be eligible. Next year when the Congress met in Cal- 
euttn ilr. Sinha pleaded for an Executive Council and a Governor for 
the U. P. He was again present in Madras in 1914: and received the thanks 
of the Congress for the good work that he had done as a member of the 
deputation to London composed of, besides himself, Messrs. Bhupendra- 
nath Basu, M. A. Jinnah, Samarth, Mazar-ul-Haq, the Hon. B. N. Sarma 
and Lala Lajpat Eai. 

There are scores of public workers — ^many of them dead and a few 
still alive — who have made notable contributions to the National cause 
by their sincerity of purpose, services and sacrifices, to whom posterity 
owes a deep debt. To enumerate them would only lead to invidious dis- 
tinctions, however unmeant tliey be, and we shall be content to recall 
their memory with a feeling of sincere gratitude. 
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CHAPTER I 

TOWARDS RE-UNION (1915) 

The year 1915 really is a landmark in the political history of India, 
^Irs. Besant’s publication entitled Soio India Wrought For Freedom has 
covered the period intervening between 1885, the year of the birth of the 
Congress, and 1914, the year of the outbreak of the Great War. It may 
be remembered that the Japanese victory in the Russo-Japanese War had 
filled the Asiatic Nations with a sense of renewed confidence in their own 
capacities and prowess at the beginning of this century. Likewise did 
the marvellous feats of endurance and bravery displayed by the Indian 
troops in the winter of 1914 in France and Flanders, and their suceessful 
stand against the' onslaughts of German invasion in the Great European 
War create a new atmosphere alike in Europe and Asia and raise the 
Indians miles higher in the estimation of the Western Nations than ever 
before. Such an appreciation of the services of the Indian troops in the 
War who were taken abroad in anticipation of Parliamentary sanction, 
naturally had its repercussion on the minds of Indians. It kindled a 
sense of reward in the minds of some, such as Surendra Nath Banerjea, 
and a sense of rights in the minds of others, such as Mrs. Besant. kirs. 
Besant had been working in the cause of the poor, the whole of her life- 
time, and of India ever since the days of Mr. Bradlaugh. But it was in 
1914 that she joined the Congress and speaking on the question of ‘Reci- 
procity’ said, “there had been talk of a reward due to India’s loyalty; 
but India does not chaffer with the blood of her sons and the. proud tears 
of her daughters in exchange for so much liberty, so much right. India 
claims the right, as a Nation, to justice among the peoples of the Empire. 
India asked for this before the War. India asks for it during the War. 
India will ask for it after the War ; but not as a reward, but as a right does 
she ask for it. On that there must be no mistake.” When. Mrs. Besant 
jumped from Theosophy and the High Court where she had to face a liti- 
gation relating to Jiddu Rrishnamurti and' his brother, to the Congress 
and the spacious atmosphere of the Beach, she brought new ideas, new 
talents, new resources, and altogether a new method of organisation and 
a new outlook into the field of the Congress, She was already a great 
world character and had millions of followers in the East and the West, 
in the New Hemisphere as well as the Old. No wonder then that, with 
this mighty following and with her inexhaustible energy, she gave a new 
life to Indian politics. 

What was the position of affairs in 1915? Gokhale had passed away 
on the 19th February 1915. Sir Pherozeshah Mehta had already gone 
out of view,, having declined the Presidentship of the Congress in 1909, 
six days before he was due to take the chair, and followed Gokhale to the 
grave in November 1915. Infirmities of advancing, years were creeping 
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upon Mr Waeha who stated at the Bombay Conffress of tlmt nia 
age had Its own penalties', for his vision wa^s ffiSLg Morett te 
^ great scholar and a good Secretary, never a Geaeral 

had retir^d^^T^/"“ ^aray^n ChandSar 

M and was a spent force in politics. Heramba Chandra 

Rau^antulu were exeeUent Lieutenants, 
£ “ the army of the Congress, and nothing more. 

Surendra^NathBanerjea,. eminent as he. was, was hot quite in tune with 
the new thought. 


There was no Field-Marshal, no Generalissimo to lead the army. 
Lokamanya Tilak was released in June 1914 from Mandalay after nearly 
completing his full term. Mr. Srinivasa Sastri no doubt stepped into the 
shoes of Gol^ale as the President of that great and noble order— the Ser- 
vants of India Society, but by his inherent temperament as well' as by the 
eternal conflict raging in his breast between his Extremist inclinations 
and Moderate ‘conviction,’ between pruieiple and expediency, between 
the ultimate and the immediate, he was always content to remain a back- 
bencher, though he loved to praise the cross-bench mind. At any rate he 
never occupied the Front Bench nor cared for the limelight. Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya was not in a position to lead the Congress on 
the .Moderate lines, nor had he the grit to force his way forward. Gandhi 
himself , had just arrived in India and, if we may say so, did not as yet 
start his public life on defined lines. He was under the advice of his 
political Guru — Gpkhale, silently studying the conditions of the coimtry 
which he. had long ago left and to which he had paid two or three short 
visits at intervals. Lala Lajpat Rai was disgusted with the state of affairs 
in this country and notably in his Province, and during the War was vir- 
tually an exile in America. Satyendra Prasanna (later Lord) Sinha, who 
presided over the Congress of 1915 in Bombay, was altogether out of toe 
with the new. spirit and ceased to interest himself in Congress politics 
after, the Bombay Session. Leadership was almost passing from the 
Nation to the bureaucracy. Power had gone out of the Moderates. The 
Nationalists had not as yet come into their own. Attempts made by Mrs. 
Besant to bring the two wings of the Congress together failed in 1914 and 
1915, and the story of the failure may briefly be studied. 


In 1915 Lokamanya Tilak should have been the uncrowned king not 
only of Maharashtra, but of the whole of India, except -for an unfortunate 
combination of fore^ to keep him put of what should legitimately have 
been his. He was released in June 1914 and ever since strenuous efforts 
were made by him to start a big Home Rule agitation, and by well-mean- 
ing friends to bring the two wings of the Congress together. Lokamanya 
Tilak himself wanted sedulously to avoid offending the suseeptibdities of 
the Moderates but they did not respond to his approaches. Tilak s three- 
fold programme was, (1) the Congress Compromise, (2) the re-orgamsa- 
tion of the Nationalist Party, and (3) the setting on foot of a steong 
fl citation for Home Rule. On the first of these items, Lokamanya Tilak 
and the Nationalists wanted the avenues to the election of Congress dele- 
Stes to brSrd. A. things stood, the Articles of tic Oomf lntjon 
festrieted the right of election to certain organizations— provided that 
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no finch political association or public body shall he recognized unless the 
said Association or Body, by a resolution of a general meeting of its 
members, expressed its acceptance of the principle embodied in Article I 
of this Constitution and makes the acceptance of the same condition pre- 
cedent to new membership.” The Article contemplated a Moderate creed 
mth Colonial Self-Government as the goal. The election of Congress 
delegates was thus placed exclusively in the hands of the Moderate Asso- 
ciations and it was not to be expected that the Nationalists should seek 
admission, through the goodwiU of their opponents, to the Congress. 
Article XX had therefore to be widened and to this end Mrs. Besant and 
iVIr. N. Subba Eau Pantulu, the General Seeretary of the Congress, went 
to Poona in the first week of December, 1914: and conferred with Messrs. 
Tilak, Gokhale and others. An amendment was agreed upon. Then Mr. 
Subba Eau went to consult Sir Pherozeshah in Bombay and returned dis- 
appointed. Then he met Mr. Tilak and jMr. Gokhale. Mr. Gokhale was 
convinced that Mr. Tilak ’s re-entry into the Congress camp would only 
be a signal for a renewal of the old struggle. He therefore withdrew his 
support to the amendment proposed, in an oral message to Mre. Besant. 
In reply to a letter from the President-elect of the 19th Congress of 1914:, 
he wrote a confidential letter explaining the reasons of his change of view. 
The letter became public in no time. It was stated in it that Mr. Tdak 
had openly avowed his intention of adopting the ‘Boycott of Government’ 
and the obstructionist methods of the Irish if he entered the Congress. 
When Lokamanya Tilak repudiated it, on an enquiry by iirs. Besant, an 
apology was no doubt offered to him, but the reeonciHation was postponed. 
Mr. Subba Eau Pantulu published in New India (8-2-1915) a statement 
in which he said that the Bombay Conventionalist' leaders were dead op- 
posed lo Mrs. Besant 's amendment. 

The story of Mrs. Besant’s unsuccessful attempts to bring the Mo- 
derates and the Nationalists together in the Congress has just been told. 
Early in the year, India sustained a great loss in the -premature death of 
Gokhale who passed away on the 19th February. Tilak had a great 
regard for his political opponent, and when Gokhale passed away, deli- 
vered the funeral oration which was intensely passionate: — 

“This is not a time for cheers. This is a time for shedding tears. 
This diamond of India, this jewel of Maharashtra, this prince of 
workers is laid to eternal rest on the funeral ground. Look at him 
and try to emulate him. Every one of you should place his Efe as 
a model to be imitated and should try to fill up the gap caused by 
his death, and if you will do your level best to emulate him in this 
way, he wiU feel glad even in the next world.” 

In the Provincial Conference (May i, 1915), in moving the resolu- 
tion of condolence to Mr. Gokhale ’s family, Tdak described how he was 
partially responsible for' introducing Gokhale into the field of public life. 

During the year 1915, and the year 1916 too, Tdak worked assidu- 
ously to organize his party. He held that “a strong party needs (1) a 
magnetic leadership, (2) a radying point, and (3) a war-crj’-. In Mr. 
Joseph Baptists, Tdak found an able co-ad jutor and imder Mr. Baptists ’s 
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Pre^dentship a thousand Nationalists met at Poona and this 
Ifter Moderate Conference -which L shorty 

Wiffinldm Of » otondanee, but was graced by the presence of Lord 
■RiS rp?i Conference supplied the war-cry of Home 

Kule and Tilaks sole pre-occupation was how to advance India's cause 
to this goal. It was his intention to get a Bill introduced in Parliament 
through the good offices of Labour leaders and then concentrate his acti- 
vities on a vast propaganda. (Account taken from Mr. Atbalye’s ‘Life 
ot Lokamanya Tilak^.) = . ; , , 


The Congress of 1915 was to meet in Bombay, and as all proposals 
for a compromise had failed, it was to he essentially a Moderate Con- 
gress. On the eve of the Congress, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta passed away 
in the month of November. The President chosen for the year was Sir 
Satyendra Prasanna Sinha, — ^whose position and learning were of an un- 
challengeable character. His touch with the Congress movement was" 
indeed little, -but he brought to the Bombay Sesaon aU the prestige that 
clings round the name of an ex-Law Member of the Government of India, 
who had not eared to stick to his high office even for half his term. But 
he was, new to his new duties and was largely influenced by the elderly 
Congressmen by whom he was surrounded. 


Sir S. P. Sinha made, from the..Nationalist point of view, a most 
reactionary speech, in which he described India as a patient whose frac- 
tured limbs were in splints. According to his conception the need was 
“a reasoned ideal of India’s future such as will satisfy the aspirations- 
and ambitions of the rising generation of India and at the same time will 
meet with the approval of those to whom India’s destinies are committed.” 
In this view'he demanded an announcement of policy. He was essentially 
an Ultra-Conservative. 


At the, Bombay Congress of 1915,- however, the first signs of that, 
great revival in pnblic interest in the Congress after the Surat imbroglio- 
became visible, which, made its influence felt from, and after/, the next 
following Congress at Lucknow. No less than 2,269 delegates attended 
-the Bombay Session and the resolutions that were passed covered a large- 
variety of subjects. The first four recorded the Nation’s grief at the- 
passing away , of three ex-Presidents of the Congress, vie., Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale, Pherozeshah Mehta, Sir Henry Cotton, and of a friend, Kier 
’ Hardie,.who “in and outside the House of Commons rendered valuable- 
services to this country which -will be gratefully cherished by the people 
of India.” The fifth recorded the loyalty of the people. The sixth resolu- 
tion recorded the abiding sense of the Congress in the righteousness of 
the cause espoused by Great Britain and her Allies and expressed grati 
cation at' the splendid achievements of the British Navy. The seventh 
resolution asked for an extension of term of office for Lord Hardmge as 
Viceroy - The eighth resolution re-aflSrmed the numerous previous resolu- 
tions of the Congress regarding the justice and expediency of admitting 
Indians to commissions in the Army, and Navy, their trai^g m existing 
Military and Naval schools and colleges and opening fresh ones in Jnciia. 
It also emphasised the necessity of re-organizing the system of volunteer- 
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ing with due regard to the rights of the people of this country to enlist 
themselves as Citizen soldiers without distinction of race, class or creed. 
The ninth resented the unmerited slur east upon the people by the Arms 
Act (XI of 1878) and the tenth regretted the existing laws affecting 
Indians in South Africa and Canada. The eleventh resolution thanked 
the Viceroy for lending his statesmanlike support to the resolutio]i for 
Imperial Legislative Council demanding representation for India on the 
Imperial Conference and requested the Government to allow at least two 
members deputed to take part in the Conference to be elected by the elect- 
ed members of the Imperial Council. The twelfth resolution reiterated 
the demand for an Executive CotmcU for the IJnited Provinces. The 
thirteenth asked for the abolition of indentured labour and the fourteenth 
repeated the oft-repeated demand for the separation of Executive and 
Judicial functions. The fifteenth asked for the establishment of High 
Courts in the Punjab, Burma and the Central Provinces with the status 
and powers of Chartered High Courts. The sixteenth" supported the 
Swadeshi movement and the seventeenth protested against the continua- 
tion of the Press Act. The eighteenth resolution opined that in the best 
interests of the people of India it was necessary that complete fiscal free- 
dom with special reference to import, export and excise duties should be 
conceded to the Government of India. The nineteenth resolution was 
important and demanded substantial measures of reform towards Sel£- 
Govemment so as to secure to the people an effective control over the 
Government by introduction of Provincial Autonomy, expansion and re- 
form of Legislative Councils vdiere they existed and their establi.shmont 
in Provinces where they did not exist, the reconstruction of various exist- 
ing Executive Councils and their establishment in Provinces where they 
did not exist, the reform or abolition of the India- Council, and a liberal 
measure of Local Self-Government. The resolution further asked the 
All-India Congress Committee to frame a scheme of reform and a pro- 
gramme of continuous work, educative and propagandist, and it authoris- 
ed the Committee to confer with the Committee of the All-India Muslim 
League for the same purpose and to take such further measures as may 
be necessary. 

The twentieth resolution opined that a reasonable and definite limit 
should be put to the demand of the State on land and that the Permanent 
Settlement should be introduced in aU areas, Eyotwari or Zamindarif 
creating fixity of tenure for occupants, and failing Permanent Settle- 
ment, a settlement for a period of not less than sixty years. The twenty- 
first resolution insisted on steps for industrial development of the country 
by making greater provision for industrial and technical education, grant 
of fiscal autonomy to India in regard to import and export duties, by the 
removal of unjust and artificial barriers like excise duties on cotton goods 
and differential rates for Railway consignment which favoured the foreign 
manufacturer at the expense of the indigenous manufacturer. The 
twenty-second resolution disapproved of the Indian Students’ Depart- 
ment in England and expressed the growing discontent caused by the 
increasing tendency on the part of educational institutious in the United 
Kingdom to restrict the admission of Indian students and to accord dif- 
ferential and unfair treatment to them after admission. The other four 
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resolutions were of a formal character, appointing the General Secre- 
taries, appreciating the serviws of Sir WiUiam Wedderhurn and other 
members of the British Committee and desiring the maintenance of India, 
amending the Constitution of the Congress and fixing the next Con<^ress to 
be held at Lucknow. ' ° , 

We thus see that the Congress resolutions . of 1915 are an epitome 
of the resolutions which had been passed from time to time by all the 
Congresses held ever since , its birth in 1885. 

- In regard to the question of Self-Government, however, as we have 
seen, the Congress session held in Bombay in. 1915 gave the lead by its 
resolution XIX instructing the All-India Congress Committee to confer 
Avith the Executive of the Muslim League and frame a^ scheme of- Self- 
Government. That was the culmination indeed of the goodwill that had 
its origin at the Karachi Session in 1913. 

Ail interesting feature of the Congress of 1915 was that Gandhi 
could not be elected to the Subjects Committee, and therefore he was 
nominated to the Committee by the President under the powers vested in 
him under the Constitution. ' - 

One achievement of the Bombay Session was that the Constitution 
of the Congress was suitably altered so as to throw the doors of entry 
practically open to the ingress of Nationalist delegates who were allowed 
to be elected by “public meetings convened under the axispices of any 
association which' is of not les/ than two years’ standing oh 31st Decem- 
ber, 1915, and which has for one of, its objects tha attainment of Self- 
Govenunent within the British Empire by eo^titutional meai^ 
was followed by a hearty response from Tilak who f^thwith pubbcly 
announced the willingness of his party to re-enter the Congress through 
the partially opened door. . . . . 



CHAPTER II 


' A United Congress (1916) 

The year opened under more auspicious circumstances for the healthy 
development of Congress activities than the previous year. But the 
cotmtry was the poorer for, the loss of two great men — Gokhale and Mehta 
— both of whom had passed away in 1915. Tilak had as yet no place in 
the Congress, for rmder the compromise reached at the Bombay Session 
he had to wait a full year before he could influence the National organ 
to work on his lines. He, therefore, fell back upon his idea of a Home 
Rule League, and well was he qualified to take up leadership at this junc- 
ture by his culture and talents, by his services and sacrifices. He tried 
his best to induce the Congress to send a deputation to England, but 
that "Was not to be. He then started his Home Rule League first in India 
on 23rd April, 1916, some six months before Mrs. Besant started hers. 

But the bureaucracy was his sworn enemy.. While Tilak was pleading 
for students joining the Defence Force, he was served with an order from 
the Punjab Government prohibiting him from entering Delhi or the 
Punjab. 

He accepted the Creed of the Congress for his Home Rule League and 
this, it seems, pleased Sastriar much. In 1916 he completed his Shashii- 
purti or 60 years of age, and a purse of one lac of rupees was presented to 
him which he dedicated to National work. The more Government repress- 
ed him, the more he was bounding up, and as a last resort “in order to 
silence him rather than imprison him” he was asked to be bound over for 
good behaviour for one year in a sum of Rs. 20,000, in his own recog- 
nizance and in two securities of Rs. 10,000 each. The Magistrate directed 
him after trial to enter into a bond accordingly, but the High Court 
reversed it, on the 9th November, 1916. This only served to increase his 
popularity. Tilak met with honours, received ovations and purses where- 
ver he went, but physically he was frail — a circumstance which stood in 
the way of ids undertaking energetic propaganda throughout India, mov- 
ing on the wings' of time and electrifying the people by an appeal to 
their emotions. This was left tb be done by one older than himself in 
age, frail in sex, but enjoying a better start in life, not being under a 
cloud in the scene of her'operations, better'’ known to the world, and 
endowed with that dynamic energy which knows no fatigue and seeks 
no rest. 

Here was India then in 1916, a Nation whose cause went unheeded', 
and whose leader remained yet to be found. 

It was at such a jimcture that ]Mrs. Besant stepped into the trench. 
She jumped from religion to polities, from Theosophy to Home Rule. She 
started a daily, Neto India, and later a weekly, The Commomoeal. She 
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Tras the first to popularise the cry of ‘Home Eule’ and she carried on n 
ragmg,^ tearing propaganda. The formation of a ‘Home Rule for India 
discussed in 1915 but^as put off to see if the Congress of 
the year would take up work diifeetly for-Self-Grovemment. 

The. Conference between the representatives of the Congress and the 
Muslim League enjoined by the Bombay Congress was duly held' and 
tHe outcome was a "complete agreement between the^eaders of the two 
great cbmmimities. A Joint Committee was appointed to frame a scheme 
and make all the arrangements necessary to promote the cause of Indian 
Self-Government within, the Empire. The draft prepared by the Joint 
Committee was to be approved at Lucknow in 1916 by both the Congress 
and .the Muslim League. Discussions were held at the All-India Congress 
Committee meeting at Allahabad on, the 22nd, 23rd and 24th April, 1916 
at the residence .of Pandit Motilal Nehru, a member of the Committee, 
who at Surat" had seconded the resolution proposing Dr. Hash Behari 
Ghose to the chair, but had not been heard :of again till 1915. The pro- 
posals tentatively arrived at by the;A.I.C.C. were considered at a joint 
meeting of the A.I.C.C. and the Coimcil of the Muslim League in October 

1916 in Calcutta and the Hindu-Muslim Concordat was almost fully ham- 
mered out, the quotas of Punjab and Bengal alone being left to be finally 
agreed upon at Lucknow during the sittings of the year’s Congress. The 
scheme as finally agreed to by the Joint Commitee in Calcutta, was approv- 
ed by Congress. The inner circle of politicians were also aware by the time 
of Congress that what later came to be widely Imo"^ as the “Nineteen 
Memorandum’’ (see Appendix I) had been sent up to the Viceroy in Nov- 
ember 1916 and that it embodied the principles of a scheme of Self-Govern- 
ment for India, the nineteen signatories being aU members of the Supreme 
• Council. All the elected members of the Supreme Legislative Council 
except the two Anglo-Indians, the three who were aw^ay from headquar- 
ters and two Muslinas and one Sikh, signed the Memorandum. It is 
believed that it was the result of information which the signatories had 
that the Government of India had sent up certain proposals on the sub- 
ject which were reactionary. 

Apparently Mrs. Besant was not satisfied with the tardy way in 
which Congress affairs were progressing. The British Committee of the 
' Indian National Congress was ho doubt attending to Congress work in 
England, but it was only holding ‘a watching brief’ to use its own phra- 
seolo°'y. Mrs. Besant wanted a more dynamic body and organized an 
Auxiliary Home Rule League in London on 12th June, 1916/ under the 
Self-Government Resolution of the Madras Congress of 1914. In India 
her Home Rule League was definitely founded in Madras in the^Ghkliale 
Hall on 1st September, 1916 and worked well without a hitch throughout 

1917 on the simple lines suggested by Mrs. Besant, who was its President 
elected for three years by the founding branches. The first Home Rule 
League in India had ready been formed,- as already pomted out, by Loka- 
inanva Tilak in Maharashtra with headquarters at Poona on the 23rd 
April 1916 and to distinguish hers from it, hlrs. Besant chnstened t le 
former the AU-India Home Rule League in 1917. 
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Tilak joined, in accordance 'with his annonncement in January of the 
.year, the Congress of 1916 at Lucknovr. He succeeded in securing a vast 
majority of his party, the Nationalists, “as the delegates from the Bombay 
Presidency to the Lucknow session. The Constitution of the time pro- 
vided that the Snbjects Committee should include the members of the 
A.I.C.C. from each Province, and an equal number, Province by Pro- 
vince, elected by the delegates of the Province assembled at the session. 
,An interesting story is told of Gandhi’s being found a place in the Sub- 
jects Committee of the Congress in 1916, It wiU be remembered that 
it was in that year that Tilak rejoined the Congress after the Surat Split. 
A proposal that TUak had made to the Moderates in regard to the per- 
;Sonhel of the elected members of the Subjects Committee having failed, 
Tilak decided to get the delegates of Bombay who were all Nationalists 
to elect only those of their own party. The names were put to the House 
in pairs, one a Nationalist and the other a Moderate. In every case it 
Tvas the former that was elected. Likewise when a Nationalist name was 
■ q)itted against Gandhi, the latter was voted down, but Tilak declared .that 
■Candhi was elected. 

The Lucknow session was presided over by Babu Ambika Charan 
Alazumdar, a tried servant of the Nation whose services to the National 
■cause were fittingly rewarded by the honour conferred upon him at Luck- 
mow. ■ His Presidential Address was of a piece with the eloquent outpour- 
ings which the Congress had been accustomed to hear with real gusto for 
many years, and examples of which have been quoted in these pages. 
"The great achievement of Lucknow was the completion of the Congress- 
ieague Scheme of Reforms (see Appendix 11), with a full formation of 
the Hindu-Muslim Concordat. ^ 

It will be remembered that the preliminaries of this concordat were 
«one through at Joint Conferences of the League and the Congress Exe- 
•cutives at Allahabad in April 1916, and in Calcutta in the following 
November. In working out the details of this agreement, the quotas of 
the Punjab and Bengal in respect of Muslim representation in the Legis- 
latures remained to be settled, and settled they were at Lucknow. A full 
.account of this concordat is given in the section dealing with Communal 
Representation in Part I, Chapter II. The essentials of the Congress- 
League Scheme itself were the subordination of the Executive to the 
Legislature, but it must be noted that the Legislature itself was still to 
•consist of a lj5 nominated element. The Secretary of State’s Coimcil was 
to be abolished. Altogether it was, judging from the rapid strides since 
taken by the Congress, a poor show. Yet, the Government fought shy 
■of it and pitted against it a scheme of their own, as we shall see from 
the developments of the year 1917. 

The Lucknow session of the Congress was altogether a unique one, 
for the fraternization of the Hindus and Muslims as well as for the for- 
mulation of a scheme of Self-Government. Not less important was the 
re-union of the two wings of the Congress which had been separated since 
1907. It was truly an enlivening spectacle to see TUak and Khaparde 
••sitting side by side with Dr. Rash Behari Chose and Surendra Nath 
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co-adjutors— Artmdale 

and Wadia and the banner of Home Buie in their hands. Amonest the 
Mnsto were men like the Bajah of Muhamudahad, MazarS^S I 
B sul and Jninah.^ Gandhi and Polak were there too. The Con^ess- 
Leagne Scheme which .was passed by the Congress was, immediSy 
after, approved by the Muslim League. / memaieiy 

Congress, like the Congress at Bombay, was largely 
attended. There were' no less than 2,301 delegates, besides a large num- 
ber of visitors who filled the spacious Pandal to its utmost capacity. The 
Congress sat for four days and the resolutions dealt with the same variety 
OT subjects^ namely, India’s loyalty, the Arms Act, Volunteering and 
Commissions in the Army, the Press Act, Indentured Labour, Indians in 
the Colonies, Executive Council for TJ.P., India and the Imperial Con- 
ference, High Courts for the Punjab and other Provinces, the Swadeshi 
movement, and Trial by Jury — subjects which had been dealt with year 
^ter .year at successive sessions .of the Congress. The Congress recorded 
its sense of loss at the death of Pandit Bishan Narayan Dhar who had 
presided at the Calcutta Session in 1911, Mr. G. Subrahmania Aiyar, and 
Mr. D. A. EBare who had worked as its General Secretary for several 
years. The Congress passed two resolutions about Bihar — one dealing 
,^with the' relation between the Indian ryot and the European planters in 
North Bihar,, and urging the desirability of a mixed Committee of .officials 
and non-officials to enquire' into the causes of the agrarian troubles; and 
the other with the up-to-date Patna University BiU which Was then pend- 
ing before the Imperial .Council. 

The resolution regarding the ryots and planters in North Bihar was 
of great importance. Mahatma Gandhi in the following year visited 
Bihar for investigation into the causes of discontent among the ryots, 
which will he referred to later. 


The resolution dealing with Self-Government for India declared 
that “ (a) having regard to the ancient civilization of India, the progress 
made in education and the public spirit shown. His Majesty the King- 
Emperor should he pleased to issue a Proclamation announcing that it is 
the aim and intention of British policy to confer Seffi-Govemment on 
India at an early date; (b) that as a definite step in that direction the 
Congress-League Scheme should be granted; and (c) that in the recon- 
struction of the Empire, India should be lifted from the position of a 
dependency to that of an equal partner in the Empire with the Self- 
Governing Dominions,” - 


It should also he noticed that the Lucknow Congress, in a resolution, 
viewed with alarm the extensive use made of the Defence of India Act 
and the Bengal Eegulation III of 1818, and urged that m the application 
af the Defence of India Act, which was an emergency meagre the same 
principle should be foUowed as under the Defence of the Eealm Act of 
he United Kingdom and the same procedure adopted in d^hng with 
aersons sought to he proceeded against under the Act, namely, that a 
SmLt in writing of the charge should he handed over to an arrested 
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person, and an explanation obtained from him placed before a lawyer- 
judge of the High Court, a non-offieial practising lawyer, and a judge 
belonging to the Indian Civil Service, and no internment ordered before 
the same had been considered and the arrested persons afforded proper 
facilities for legal assistance. The same procedure was to be followed as 
far as practicable in regard to persons detained imder Bengal Begulation 
III of 1818 and similar Kegulations in other Provinces. The movers and 
supporters of this resolution pointed out how extensive use had been 
made of the drastic provisions of the emergency measures and how the 
belief was honestly held that many innocent young men with bright pros- 
pects in Hfe had been ruined by the application of the Act, It was said 
that in Bengal above 479 persons had been interned and more than sixty 
persons detained under Regulation III of 1818. The rigorous enforce- 
ment of the Defence of India Act and the old Regulations had thus begun 
to be deeply resented by the people. 

The practice of holding the sessions of the Congress and the League 
in the same city had been inaugurated the previous year in Bombay and 
was continued at Lucknow. When the scheme of Self-Government was 
passed at Lucknow, the Congress followed it up by a resolution calling 
upon the various Congress Committees and other organized bodies and 
associations to start a propagandist and educative campaign throughout 
the coimtry. The response to this call was marvellous. One Province 
vied with another in carrying on propaganda, and Madras, under the 
immediate guidance of Mrs. Besant, created a record for itself. The 
Lucknow session of the Congress had no easy time. Untold difficulties 
had been created in Lucknow when the 15th session of the Congress was 
to meet at the place in 1899. But these were put an ’end to by the wisdom 
of the Lieut. Governor, Sir Antony MacDonnell, at the time. A similar 
incident repeated itself in 1916. The Secretariat of the U. P. Govern- 
ment issued a warning to the Reception Committee against, any spirit of 
sedition in the Congress speeches, and a copy of the letter was served 
upon 'the President-elect as weU, through the Government of Bengal. 
The Reception Committee gave a fitting reply to this gratuitous insult 
while the President treated it with the contempt it deserved. Mrs. Besant 
just then was under orders of extemment from Berar and Bombay, and 
not unnaturally some developments were apprehended at the Lucknow 
session. But once again the wisdom of Sir James Meston, the Lieut. 
Governor, averted aR complications. Sir James and Lady Meston, with 
staff, attended the Congress session and to the welcome extended to them 
by the President, Sir James gave a suitable reply. 


c — 0 
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Towards Responsible Government (1917) 

One great obstacle to the development of Indian polity has all alon"- 
been the communal differences in India. These were inaugurated vir- 
tually during the time of Lord Minto, and when a scheme of Self-Gov- 
ernment was about to be formulated in- 1917, it was fortunate that the 
adjustments- between the tw;o great communities of India — Hindus and 
ijluslims ^were made not by force of authority from .above, but by volun- 
tary agr^ment between the two parties. This augured well for the com- 
ing political struggle, and political agitation was set on foot in 1917 with 
clear minds and clear hearts. The year 1917 witnessed a quickening of 
National consciousness throughout India and a widely popular -agitation 
in favour of Home Rule, and this was followed by an ever increasing 
severity of PoHee repression. 

The cry of Home Rule spread to the remotest corners of the land and 
Home Rule Leagues were esteblished all over the country. In^Mrs. 
Besant’s hands, the Press became powerful in spite of repression im,der 
the Press Law, and Lord Pentland’s Government promulgated G. 0. No. 
559 restraining students from 'taking part in political agitation. He had 
sent -for Mr. Kasturi Ranga Iyengar, Editor of The Hindu, who had half 
an hour’s plain talk with the, Government on the situation, and told them 
frankly what he thought of the political situation. 

But Mrs. Besant who had a daily. New India, and a weelcjy,'*T/)C 
Commonweal, was called upon to furnish security for her press and papers, 
and altogether she deposited and forfeited a sum of Rs. 20,000. 

In the meantime the. Home Buie idea was spreading like wild fire. 
‘‘The strength of the Home Rule movement was rendered ten-fold 
greater," as Mrs. Besant herself pointed out in her Presidential Address 
'‘in Calcutta (1917),“ by. the adhesion to it of a large number of women 
who brought to its helping the uncalculating heroism, the endurance, the 
self-sacrifice, of the feminine nature. Our League’s best recruits and re- 
■cruiters are amongst the women of India j and the women of [Madras boast 
that they marched in procession when the men were stopped and that 
their prayers in the temples set the internal captive free. Home Rule has 
become so intertwined with Religion, by the prayers offered up in the 
great Southern Temples,— sacred places of pilgrimage— and .spreading 
from them to village temples, and also by its being preached up and down 
the country by Sadhiis and Sanyasins.” Another factor that largely 
•contributed to the great success of the movement was that from its incep- 
tion it recognised the integrity of language areas, and in organising the 
■country adopted the lin^stic principle as determining the provincial 
•delimitetions. In this respect it went ahead of the Congress and was its 
forerunner in reality. 
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On June 15tli, 1917, Sirs. Besant, IVIr. G. S. Arundale and Jlr. B. P. 
Wadia were served Tvith a notice to choose one of six places mentioned 
where they should live in internment. Coimbatore and Ootaeamund were 
the places chosen. "With the internment of the three leaders, the Home 
Rule Leagues became more popular, Mr. Jinnah having joined the League 
immediately after. It is an open secret that Mrs. Besant, despite gov- 
ernmental orders and surveillance, was freely writing to her paper Neiv 
India. A new weeMy called The Commomoeal was also started, hlr. P. 
K. Telang went over to Madras to take up the Editorship of New India. 
Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar, who later became the Editor of The Hindu, 
was assisting in the conduct of the daily. Sir. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar 
was devoting his time and talents to the work of Home Rule organisation 
as well as to journalism. Every month that the internees were kept under 
•detention, agitation was growing in the country in geometrical progress- 
ion. The situation in India became tense, hut the authorities in England 
would not relent, iilr. Montagu in his Diary narrates a story and draws 
a lesson. “I particularly liked that Shiva who cut his wife into 52 
pieces,” says Montagu, “only to discover that he had 52 wives,” and 
Montagu adds: “This is reaUy what happened to the Government of 
India when it interned Mrs. Besant.” 

While a political storm was thus developing in India, an Imperial 
War Conference met in London in co-operation with delegates from the 
Dominions, and the Maharaja of Bikaner and Sir S. P. Smha were sent 
over there as India’s representatives. They made such a profound im- 
pression everywhere by the dignity of their bearing and the polish of 
their pronouncements that they were given public receptions, civic honours, 
and excellent Press, so much so that the British Committee which had 
earlier suggested a deputation from India, to deal with the question of 
Indian Reforms, revised their ideas and countermanded a fighting cam- 
paign in England just at that juncture. As a matter of fact, a meeting 
of the A.I.C.C. had been convened on 7-4-1917 to arrange a deputation 
to England and a session of the Congress in London. The following were 
asked to form the deputation: Surendra Nath Banerjea, Dr. Rash Behari 
•Ghose, Bhupendra Nath Basu, Madan IMohan Slalaviya, Sir K. G. Gupta, 
Raja of Muhammadabad, Tej Bahadur Sapru, V. S. Sastri, and C. P. 
Ramaswami Aiyar. The British Committee tried hard to get klr. Austen 
Chamberlain, the Secretary of State, to make a pronouncement of policy 
aud grant commissions to Indians in the Army, but he would not do 
either. A small Conference was held in London on 8-5-1917, when Sir 
S. P. Sinlia was present, and it was the deliberations of this body that 
led to the countermanding of an accredited deputation from India. 

India was, however, planning a campaign of Passive Resistance in 
■order to secure the release of the Home Rule internees. A joint meeting 
•of the AU-India Congress Committee and of the Council of the Slxislira 
League was convened in July 1917, and when it met on the 28th, the 
very first resolution it had to pass was one bemoaning the death of India’s 
Grand Old Man — Dadabhai Naoroji. A small deputation consisting of 
Messrs, Jinnah, Sastri (alternatively C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar), Sapru and 
Wazir Hassan was appointed ter proceed to England, contingent on Sir 
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W. -Wedderbum’s advice, _ in the middle^ of September to explain tbe 
general pobtical situation in India and to promote the Scheme of Kefomis 
adopted. ^ On the question of adopting Passive Eesistance, both as regards 
Its prmeiple and working, in carrying, on political work, it was resolved 
to request the Provincial Congress Committees and the Council of the 
Muslim Lea^e to consider, its advisability and 'to send their opinion to 
the General Secretaries, within six weeks. The joint sitting also recorded 
Its strong protest against the high-handed action of the - Government of 
Bengal in prohibiting the public meeting which wa^ to be held in Cal- 
cutta under the Presidentship of Dr. Rash Behari Ghose, to protest 
against the internments of Mrs. Besant and Messrs. Arundale and Wadia 
and trusted “that the people of Bengal will use every lawful means to 
vindicate their. rights.” A reasoned statement regarding the situation 
, prepared and it makes interesting reading jto-day. -It pointed out 
how hcM in India Lord Chelmsford, referring to the recommendations 
of the ‘Nin^een Memorandum’ deprecated them as ‘catastrophic changes,’ 
and how there in England Lord Sydenham was speaking of ‘the Danger 
in India’ and condemned the ‘Nineteen Memorandum’ as embodying ‘re- 
volutionary proposals’ and recommended repressive measures on the 
ground that ‘‘German intrigue was at work.” Soon afterwards, the Gov- 
ernment of India sent round a circular regarding the policy to be adopted 
vis u ujis the popular agitation for Self-Government. The master’s voice was 
echoed in the pronouncements of distant satraps like Sir Michael O^DTsyer 
of the Punjab and Lord Pentland of Madras, which warned the people 
against extravagant expectations and threatened repressive measures. 
The former declared that the changes proposed by the party of Reform 
would be as revolutionary and subversive as those of the Ghadr emissaries. 
"iVhat irritated Government was that while Delhi and Simla were sending 
secret despatches regarding Reforms, the Congress and the League and 
certain members of the Supreme Legislative Council should have over- 
reached them, the last sending up a Memorandum publicly and the fipt 
two formulating a whole scheme of Self-Government.- These Provincial 
Governors did not see the impolicy of openly telling the public that the 
Reforms would be of a' minor character, but if they were impolitic, they 
were at least honest. Then the statement protested against the intern- 
ments and asked, as remedial measures, for (1) an authoritative pro- 
nouncement pledging the Imperial Government in imequivoeal terms to 
the policy of making India a Self-Governing member of the British Em- 
pire, (2) for immediate' steps to sanction the Scheme of Reforms con- 
jointly framed, (3) for the publication of official proposals, and (4) for 
the reversal of thie repressive policy. 


The main portions of the lengthy statement were cabled to the Secre- 
tary of State the Prime-JIinister and Sir William Wedderbum on the 
30th July, and Sir William in reply cabled: “Had interview with Secre- 
tary of State; I feel justified in urging you earnestly to exercise patience. 
Will telegraph further when situation becomes clearer.” 

Let us turn our eyes once again towards India. The proposal for 
adoptin" Passive Resistance was seriously considered by the various Pro- 
vinmal Congress Committees in the months of August and September, 
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1917, and "wHle Berar considered it advisable, and Bombay, Burma and 
the Punjab advised postponement in view of Jlr. Montagu’s expected visit 
to India, TJ. P. considered it inadvisable “in the existing situation.” 
Bihar thought that “a date must be fixed within which the release of the 
Home Rule Internees as well as of the Ali Brothers and Motilana Abul 
Kalam Azad should he demanded; Bihar would herself intensify the 
demand by repeating it from different platforms, and redress, failing the 
public men of the Province shall hetake J;hemselves to actively preaching 
Passive Resistance to the people and be prepared to suffer aU sacrifices 
and privations that it may involve.” The Madras Provincial Congress 
Committee approved of the idea on the 14th August, 1917 in a resolution 
which we -quote below; — 

“Resolved that, in the opinion of the Madras Provincial Con- 
gress Committee, it is advisable to adopt the policy of Passive Resist- 
ance in so far as it involves- opposition to all imjust and unconstitu- 
tional orders against the carrying on of constitutional agitation, and 
also against the prohibition of public meetings, peacefully and con- 
stitutionally conducted to protest against the unjust and unconstitu- 
tional orders of internment” and against the Repressive Policy of 
Government.” 

It was further resolved that “a sub-committee be appointed to for- 
mulate and report within a fortnight on the practical steps by which 
effect may be given to the resolution of Passive Resistance adopted this 
day.” In the City of Madras a pledge was drafted and Sir S. Subrah- 
mania Aiyar, retired Judge of the Madras High Court, and Honorary 
President of the AU-India Home Rule League and an old Congressman, 
was the first to sign the pledge. He had renounced his knighthood as 
a protest against the internment of Mrs. Besant and her co-workers, and/ 
addressed a letter to President Wilson, which he sent by Mr. and Mrs. 
Hotchner. The next to sign the pledge was Mr. S. Kasturi Ranga Iyengar, 
Editor of The Hindnc, a most unostentatious worker in public life, who 
had been devoting his talents, energies and resources to the great daily 
he had taken up, only to make it the greater by his assiduous work and 
undiluted Nationalism. A few young men then signed the pledge. Mr. 
C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar had not made up his mind in Madras, but signed 
the pledge in Bombay. While matters were thus progressing, the situa- 
tion in India changed by the announcement of Mr. Montagu, and the 
Madras Provincial Congress Committee passed on the 28th September, 
1917, a resolution running as follows; — 

“That having regard to the altered circumstances in the political 
situation, the consideration of the question of Passive Resistance be 
deferred and that the AU-India Congress Committee be communicat- 
ed with accordingly, and the report of the sub-Committee be record- 
ed.” 

What was this altered situation to which repeated references are 
being made? In the conduct of^the Great War, the Mesopotamian Cam- 
paign was mismanaged and a debate of first class importance took place 
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in ae House of Commons in which llr. Austen Chamberlain, the Secretary 
oi State,. was mercilessly criticised by Mr. Montagu for the Mesopotamian 
mudc^e which had resulted, from an inadequate'supply of men and mate- 
rials from .India. It was in the course of this debate that Mr. Monta<ni 
characterized the Indian Government as “far too wooden,: far too., iron, 
far too inelastic and far too ante-diluviaii to subserve its purposes in 
modern times. The result was Mr. Chamberlain’s resignation and Sir. 
Montagu s appointment as the. Secretary of State. Mr. Montagu was quite 
a young man then, not being older than 36, yet he had -been Under-Secre- 
tary for India for four budgets in succession already, and toured India 
extensively in 1912. His famous Guildhall speech at Cambridge on Tres- 
,_tige’ on the 28th February was a remarkable utterance. Here is an 
extract from it : — ' ^ 

“And as for prestige,. Oh! India, how much happier would have 
b^n your history if that word had been left out of the English voea- 
• : bulary. But. there you have Conservative Imperialsim at its worst ; 

we are not there, mark you, to repair evil, to amend injustice, to pro- 
fit by experience. We must abide by our mistakes, continue to out- 
rage popular opinion for the sake of- being to say ‘I have said what 
I have said’. I have in other places and at other times expressed 
freely my opinion on Prestige (The reference was to his budget 
speech of -1911 in the House of Commons). We do not hold India by 
invoking this well-mouthed word, we must hold it by just institu- 
. tions, and more and. more .as time goes on, by the consent of the 
governed.” , 

This speech was delivered in reply to Mr. Bonar Law’s criticism of 
the transfer of Capital to Delhi and the annulment of the Partition of 
Bengal, on the ground of expense and loss of prestige. This .was consi- 
dered a first class victory for India, for Mr.' Montagu was believed to be 
a statesman possessing goodwill, ability, courage and first-hand know- 
ledge. True to public expectations, shortly after assuming o£6ce, Mr. 
Montagu on behalf of the Cabinet made the following authoritative pro- 
nouncement on the 20th August regarding Responsible ' Government as 
the goal of British Policy: — 

“The policy of His Majesty’s Government, with which the Gov- 
ernment of India are in complete accord, is that of the increasing 
association of Indians in every branch of administration, and the 
gradual development of self-governing institutions with a view’ to 
the progressive realisation of Responsible Government in India as an 
■ integral part of the British Empire. They have decided that sub- 
stantial steps should be taken in this direction as soon as possible.” 

“I would add,” proceeded Sir. Montagu’s- announcement, “that pro- 
gress in this policy can only be achieved by successive stages. The Bri- 
tish Government and the Government of India on whom the responsibility 
lies for the welfare and the advancement of the Indian peoples, must he 
the judges of the time and the measure '"'of each advance and they must 
be guided by the co-operation received from those on whom new opportu- 
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nities of service "will tlras be conferred, and by the extent to ■whieb it is 
fonnd that confidence can be reposed in their sense of responsibility. 
Ample opportunity mil be afforded for public discussion of the proposals 
which will be submitted in due course to Parliament.” And as a prac- 
tical tohen of trust in the people, he removed the racial bar which ex- 
cluded Indians from the Eng’s Commissions in the Army. Further he 
announced his intention to proceed to India in order to consult with the 
Viceroy and to give a hearing to all the interests concerned in India’s 
advance towards Self-Government. 

We have here recounted how agitation in India was growing apace 
and special Provincial Conferences were asked to be held throughout the 
country giving expression to the feeling in the country, how the various 
Congress Committees and the Cmmcil of the Muslim League were asked 
to canvass the question of Passive Resistance and send their' opinions 
within six weeks from the 29th July, on which day the A. I. C. C. and 
League Council had met in Bombay. We have also noted the opinions 
of the Provincial Congress Committees. During the six weeks, however, 
much water flowed under the bridge in the Thames as well as the Jumna, 
the announcement of the 20th August was made, and in pursuance of 
the new policy, Mrs. Besant and her associates were released on the 16th 
of September. 

There was again a joint session of the AU-India Congress Committee 
and the Council of the Muslim League on the, 6th October at Allahabad, 
at which there was a general consensus of opinion that the question of 
Passive Resistance should be dropped. Mrs. Besant herself was against 
the idea of Passive Resistance and the younger men were greatly dis- 
appointed at this unexpected termination of an effective programme. 
The joint meeting instead of pursuing Passive Resistance decided upon, 
sending an All-India Deputation to the Viceroy and the Secretary of 
State with a reasoned representation in support of the Congress-League 
Scheme. To this end a Committee of twelve was appointed with hlr. C. 
Y. Chintamani as Secretary to prepare an address and the Memorandum. 
ThATieputation waited on Lord Chelmsford and Mr. Montagu in Novem- 
ber 1917 with the hlemorandum, extracts from' which may be quoted 
here ; — 


"Grateful as the people of India are for the authoritative an- 
nouncement that has been, made in the name of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment of India, they feel that it would be more satisfactory to them 
if action is taken such as is suggested here. 

"At all times and in all circumstances the position of a mere 
Dependency is wounding to the self-respect of a people who, in the 
language of the Congress resolution, are the inlieritors of ancient cm- 
lisation and have shown great capacity for government and administra- 
tion. While this is so, there has arisen during the last two shears a 
consideration of urgency which necessitates their insistence upon the 
elevation of their country to a status of equality with the Dominions 
in all inter-imperial matters. It has become clear that the latter will 
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^Suture have a potent voice in the settlemeht of Imperial problems. 
They are no longer to be in the position of daughter-States ; they 
are referred to as sister-States, forming with Britain the five free 
Nations of the Commonwealth. If, as some writers suggest, a Parlia- 
ment and (dr) a Council of the Empire should be established with 
representation therein of the United Enngdom and the Dominions, 
and if all affairs of the Empire are to^be disposed of by them (it), the 
present^House of Commons and House of Lords concerning them- 
selves exclusively with the affairs of Britain, it is obvious that there 
w^ result the Governance of India by the Dominions in conjunction 
with Britain. To any such development of Imperial polity, Indians 
cannot but offer a most resolute resistance. Eoi* even if the attitude 
of . the Dominions towards India and Indians were unexceptionable, 
no assent can be given to the widening of the area of subjection which 
the change will involve. The indispensable condition, from the Indian 
standpoint, of such a ‘re-fashionihg of the fabric of the Empire is 
that India should be represented in an Imperial Council and (or) an 
Imperial Parliament by elected members, the extent of. such represen- 
tation being determined by the same criteria as wiU be applied to 
the Dominions. 

“If no such Council or Parliament should be created, if aU that 
win be done be to hold annual meetings of the Imperial Conference 
and to invite its members to special -sitting of the British Cabinet, 
again it will be necessary to secure India’s representation therein by 
means of elected members. Indians gladly acknowledge the step in 
advance that was taken early this year when His Highness the Maha- 
raja of Bikaner, His Honour Sir James Meston and the Hon. Sir 
Satyendra Prasanna Sinha were deputed to the Imperial War Con- 
ference and the Imperial War Cabinet to represent the Government 
of India; nor are they insensible of the value of the resolution that 
was passed by the former in favour of India’s representation at 
future Conferences. Their submission, however, is that for as long 
as the Government of India is a subordinate Government, not repre- 
sentative of, nor responsible to the people of India, the analogy %vitli 
the Governments of the Dominions does not hold and Indians will 
derive what at best must be a very qualified satisfaction from the 
recognition that is accorded to their Government, as distinguished 
from themselves. There need be no doubt that whoever may be chosen 
by' Government to attend the Imperi^ Conference on their behalf, 
w*!!! do their very best to do their duty honestly by this eomitry, but 
they will labour under the initial disadvantage of owing no respon- 
sibility to the people, which will be a great, drawback indeed. 

“By common consent, the Slaharajaj of Bikaner, Sir James Meston 
and Sir S. P. Sinha acquitted themselves very creditably at the last 
Conference, but the Memorandum on Emigration which they laid 
before it did very partial justice to the claim and the view-point of 
Indians. An elected representative who made himself responsible for 
that document would have found it difficult to justify himself before 
his constituents. 
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“ It is not demanded that the election should he made directly by 
the people or even by any very large electorate. It will suffice i£ the 
elected members of the Indian Provincial Legislative Councils are 
given the right to elect the representative or representatives. This 
it is hoped, will find acceptance.” 

In the meantime the rank and file of- the Congress were not idle. They 
were obtaining signatures to the Congress-League Scheme, as has already 
been stated, hirs. Besant sought interviews several times with the Viceroy 
soon after her release, but she was turned away. On the other hand Mr. 
Montagu’s Diary shows that Lord Chelmsford wanted to book hirs. 
Besant once again, for he complained that she had ‘a sharp tongue’. Mr. 
Montagu wrote in reply to Lord Chelmsford that he would not tender any 
advice in the matter, hut that he would support him in whatever steps 
he might feel impelled to take to curb hirs. Besant and her activities. A 
mystery surrounded the attitude and activities of Mrs. Besant soon after 
her release. 

iirs. Besant was shunned by Lord Chelmsford while Mr. Montagu 
showed no great regard for her leadership. Soon after her release she re- 
pudiated Passive R^istance. "Was there anything behind, which justified 
such an attitude on the part of the Viceroy? kir. Montagu has an inte- 
resting note in his Diary on page 137 which runs as follows ; — 

“Chelmsford teUs me that he thinks he wiU have to take action 
about Mrs. Besant’s speeches and promised to teU me what he is going 
to do. Perhaps it is well that I should not know. I had thought of 
writing, regretting the strength of her language, but I fear it w^ be 
no good. There will of course be an outburst of anger at her release, 
and jeers that my visit has not produced a calm atmosphere, and 
that she has violated her pledges.” 

What these pledges may be, when they were given, and to whom, wc 
do not know! 

In the closing months of the year 1917, the political atmosphere was 
charged with the Montford current of electricity. Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford had been touring the whole country receiving deputations and 
granting interviews everywhere. Mrs. Besant said to certain friends to- 
wards the end of 1917, after her interview with Mr. Montagu, “We must 
support Jlr. Montagu.” The Moderates everywhere repeated the state- 
ment and added that Mr. Montagu could do nothing if he was disowned 
by the Extremists in India as well as the die-hards in England. Appa- 
rently Montagu’s mission was to consult the conflicting interests in India 
and to formulate draft schemes for the consideration of Parliament in 
England. But the former was done by the Hindu-Muslim Concordat of 
Lucknow (1916 ) which he bodily accepted. In regard to the latter, it 
may be news to many that the whole of the Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme, 
so-called, was worked out in every detail by March, 1916. The fact was 
that Lord Chelmsford was a klajor in the Annny in the Territorial Force 
in India, when the order reached him of his appointment as Viceroy. 
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"Vyien lie went to England in . March, 1916, he was shown the full-blown 
scheme ready-made,— a fact which we learnt only in 1934, — ^whieh was to 
be associated with his name. No doubt Mr. Montagu gave a hearing even 
to persons lihe ilrs. Besant, Tilak and Gandhi. He must doubtless have 
heard of the elassic^^istafe^nt made by Sirs, Besant on the publication 
of tlm Montf ord Eeport, that the^Reform Scheme was unworthy of Britain 
to oner aind of India to accept. 

But what Mr, Montagu did in his Indian tour was to pitch upon 
his future Ministers, Executive Councillors and Advoeates-General. He 
wanted to be sure of the men that would work his scheme; This was be- 
hind the chorus of remarks we met with everywhere in the early part 
of 1918, — ^namelyji, “we must support Sir. Montagu.” The saddest event, 
however, associated with Mr. Montagu’s visit to India was the somewhat 
unceremonious treatment he gave to Mrs. Besant, in spite of her readiness 
to co-operate soon after her release." 

During this period, in 1917, when Mrs. Besant’s Home Rule move- 
ment was .at its height, Gandhi, with a band of select workers — ^including 
Rajendra Babu, Brij Kishore Babu, Gorak Babu, Anugraha Babu, from 
Bihar, Prof. Kripalani, and Dr. H. S. Dev of the Servants of India 
Society — ^was engaged in investigating the grievances of the tenants of 
Champaran against the indigo planters. He kept himself and his co- 
workers strictly aloof from the movement for a whole period of sis months, 
till he had finished the enquiry and given proof of the remarkable potency 
, of Satyagraha which was destined to inaugurate a- new epoch in the later 
history of India. 

, Champaran is a district in J;he north-western corner of Bihar. Early 
in the nineteenth century, indigo began to be grown in the district by 
European planters who in course of time secured, on temporary and per- 
manent leases, large tracts of land finm the Zamindars of the districts, 
particularly tte Maharajah of Bettiah who became involved in hea'sy 
debts. The planters, with the influence and status thTis acquired, coupled 
with the influence which they possessed as being members of the ruling 
race, were soon able to get indigo gro’wn by the tenants of the villages on 
portions of their 'holdings varying between 3/20th and 5/20th and later 
on they regarded this compulsory cultivation as a matter of right which 
they got recognised in the Bengal Tenancy Act. This system of growing 
indigo came to' be known as tinkdihia or the sj^stem of three cotidlis, i.e., 
3/20th of a higha. It was the grievance of the tenants that growing of 
indigo was not at all profitable for them and that they were forced to 
do it to the detriment of other cultivation and that the wages that they 
got for labour were nominal. Their grievances came to a head several 
times and their risings were suppressed with a heavy hand, but resulted 
now and then in some increase in the price paid for the indigo by the 
planter to the cultivator. Early in the t^ventietli century, on account of the 
introduction of synthetic dyes, grooving of indigo even under conditions 
which prevailed in Champaran became unprofitable to planters, and they 
be"-an to close their factories. But instead of taking the losses on them- 
selves as they ought to have fallen in due course, they devised means to 
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transfer them to the shoulders of the poor tenants. They adopted two 
methods. In the villages which they held under permanent lease and 
in which any increase in the rent paid by the tenants would accrue to 
their benefit as permanent lessees as against the superior landlord, the 
lessor, they took agreements from the tenants agreeing to enhancement of 
rent, agreeing on their (planter’s) part to release the tenants from the. 
so-called obligation of growing indigo for the benefit of the planters. 

Thousands upon thousands of such agreements were taken, as was 
alleged by the tenants, forcibly, from them. The enhancements would 
be ordinarily illegal but were saved by a provision in the Tenancy Act 
which had been inserted at the instance of the planters. The Govermnent, 
in spite of popular protests inside and outside the Legislature, helped the 
planters in completing such agreements by appointing' special registrars 
for registering them. In villages where the planters had only temporary 
leases, and where consequently an increase in the rent roll would accrue to 
the benefit of the superior landlord after the term of the lease was over, 
the planters adopted the device of taking, or, as the tenants alleged, ex- 
torting cash payment or its equivalent from the tenants, and agreeing to 
release them from the so-called obligation of growing indigo which, even 
under the special provisions of the Tenancy Act, did not exist in such 
villages. In this way they realised something like 12 lakhs from the ten- 
ants. As the whole district had come under the planters, they had divided 
it into various portions or spheres of aetion,'each indigo concern holding 
sway over a particular portion of the district. Their influence with the 
Government and ofScials was so great that tenants dared not approach 
either the Judicial or the Executive Officials without serious risks to their 
person and property. Beating and shutting up of Hindus of high caste 
in viurgikhanm, impounding cattle, and harassments in a thousand and 
one ways, including looting of their houses, stoppage of services by barbers, 
washermen, ch'amars, and even the ingress into and egress from their 
houses, and collecting untouchables to sit at their doors, were an ordinary 
everyday affair. The planters used also to extort a large number of un- 
authorised and illegal perquisites in the form of taxes which were counted 
during the inquiry to be more than fifty in number. A few illustrations 
may be given. There was a tax on marriage, a tax on every hearth, a tax 
on kolhu or oil-null. If the Sahib was ill and needed a visit to the hills, 
the tenants had to pay a special tax called paparhi. If he needed a horse 
or an elephant or a motor car, the tenants must bear the cost and pay 
special taxes known as 'ghorahi' ‘hathiahi’ or ‘hawahi’. Besides those 
taxes heavy fines used to be imposed and realised for anything which 
offended the planter or for offences against others, thus replacing civil 
authority and Courts in the district. 

All efforts on the part of the public men of the Province to secure 
redress had failed. The Local Government were aware of these grievan- 
ces, admitted them and sympathised with the tenants, but found them- 
selves helpless or unwilling to do anything substantial. 

It was in this condition of things that Mahatma Gandhi was ap- 
proached by some representative tenants and Bihar delegates at the time 
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of the Lucknow Congress, 
the* situation. 


He promised to visit Champaran and study 


■ _ In Aprd 1917 he reached Motihari, the headquarters of the district, 
and was going to see a village, when he was served with a notice under 
- See. 144, Cr. P. C., calling upon him to leave 'the district forthvdth. He 
disobeyed this order, returned the Kaiser-i-Hind gold medal which had 
been granted to . him by Government f or^ humanitarian work and stood 
for his trial before the Magistrate. He pleaded guilty in one of those re- 
markable statements in Court with which the country has since become 
familiar, but which at the time struck an altogether new and unfamiliar 
note. The Government ultimately withdrew the prosecution and allowed 
hiin to continue his enquiry in the course of which, with the aid of friends, 
he got the statesments of some 20,000 tenants 'and formulated their de- 
mand on the basis of those statements. The Government ultimately ap- 
pointed a Commission consisting of representatives of landlords, planters, 
and the Government, and Mahatma Gandhi himself as representing the 
tenants. The Commission after an inquiry submitted a unanimous report 
practically accepting the complaints of the tenants as valid, and embody- 
ing a compromise reducing the enhancements of rent and refunding part 
of the money which the planters^^had taken from the -tenants. The recom- 
mendations of the Committee were embodied in an act by which, among 
-other things, growing of indigo or " tinkatkia was abolished. Within a 
few years after this, most of the planters sold their factories and lands and 
left the district. To-day one can see only the remains of what were once 
the palaces of the planters, and those that are still continuing are not 
subsisting on indigo at all but on other crops like other cultivators, shorn 
of all their illegal gains and most of the prestige which made them possible. 


The grievances which, failed to secure redress at the hands of both 
the popular leaders of the day and the Government for a hundred years 
were thus in a few months removed; and ho wonder Champaran is ever so 
faithful to whatever Gandhi says or does. 

\ Equal in importance to the Champaran Satyagraha, from the point 
of view of the principles involved, though not of the results achieved, 
was the Satyagraha in Kaira in 1918. The Indian peasants had never 
known, before the entry of Gandhi in the public life of India, to question 
the Government’s right to demand assessment from them, even in years 
of acute famine. Their representatives made petitions and memorials and 
moved resolutions in the local Council, but there their protests ended. In 
1918 Gandhi inaugurated a new era. 'A condition approaching famine had 
risen in the Eaira district in the Bombay Presidency, owing to a -mde- 
spread failure of cro^, and the peasants felt that the situation entitled 
them to a suspension of the assessment. The usual remedies had been 
tried, and had failed. The peasants claimed that the crops did not exceed 
four "annas in the rupee but were less ; the Government officials said they 
exceeded four annas and that the peasants had no right to suspension under 
the Land Eevenue Code. All petitioning and prayer had failed and 
Gandhi ji had no alternative but to advise the peasants to r^ort to 
Satyagraha. He also appealed to the public for help by contributing 
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volunteer workers for educating the peasants. The response was prompt 
and spontaneous ; and prominent among those who offered their voluntary 
services was Sirdar Vallabhbhai Patel who suspended a splendid and 
growing practice at the Bar and cast in his lot with Gandhi. The Kaira 
Satyagraha was the occasion which brought the two great men together 
It was the beginumg of Sirdar Vallabhbhai ’s public life. He burnt his 
boats and gave Gandhi a co-operation -and allegiance which have grown 
with the years. The peasants signed a pledge to the effect that they would 
rather let their lands be forfeited than allow their ease to be considered 
false or their self-respect to be compromised by their coerced into paying 
the assessment; also that the well-to-do amongst them would pay if the 
poor were granted suspension. 

Now began a unique education of the peasants, — an education into 
principles that they had never before heard of. They were to under- 
stand that it was their right to question Government’s authority to tax 
them, that the officials were not their masters but their servants, that there- 
fore they should shed aU fear of officials and stand erect in defiance of 
coercion, intimidation and worse. They had also to learn the primary 
lesson of civility without which even the highest courage would be vitiated. 
J'rom day to day Gandhi and Vallabhbhai Pat.el and other co-workers 
went about from village to village inculcating these principles, and asking 
them to stand firm in spite of attachments of cattle and other moveables 
and penalty notices and tlmeats of confiscation of land. No money was 
needed for the campaign, but the Bombay merchants lavished more con- 
tribution than the organisers of the campaign could make use of. 

\ 

The Satyagraha also afforded an occasion for the first instance of 
Civil Disobedience in Gujarat. With a view to steeling the hearts of 
the peasants Gandhi advised the people, under the leadership of the late 
Sjt. Mohanlal Pandya, to remove the crops from a field which had been 
■^vrongly attached. This was a good opportunity for the people to learn 
the lesson of courting fines or imprisonment which was the necessary con- 
sequence of Civil Disobedience. Sjt. Mohanlal Pandya removed the crop 
of onion from the field and a few peasants also joined him. They were 
arrested and convicted and sentenced to brief terms of imprisonment. 
This was a unique experience for the people who hailed it with delight 
and lionised their leaders and took them in procession after their release. 

The campaign came to an expected end. The authorities accepted the 
people’s contention by the grant of suspensions to poor peasants, but they 
did this without making a public announcement or letting the people feel 
that they had done anything by way of a settlement. Very few got the 
benefit of the belated, unacknowledged and grudging settlement, and the 
triumph of Satyagraha, though it was one in principle, lacked the essen- 
tials of a complete triiunph. But the indirect results were great. The 
campaign laid the foundation of an awakening among the peasants of 
Gujarat and of a true political education. “The lesson,” says Gandhi in 
his Autobiography, “was indelibly imprinted on the public mind tliat 
the salvation of the people depends upon themselves, upon their capacity 
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for suffering and sacrifice. Tlirougli the iffaira eampaigii Satyagraha took 
firm root in the soil of Gujarat.” 

We may next usefully add a note of the part played hy Congressmen 
in the organisation of Labour iii Alnnedabad, and the great lesson in 
Satyagraha taught us by Gandhi and his fellow-workers. 

The, story of^the organisation of the textile, workmen in Ahmedahad 
by Gandhi, who had not then assumed the leadership of the Congress, is 
n romance which would adorn the history of freedom of any Nation. For 
the very first time in history methods based on truth and non-violence 
umre employed for the solution of industrial disputes, and with such sound 
nnd far-reaching results that the labour organsation in Ahmedabad has 
successfully stood the test.,of-many an industrial storm and has been the 
wonder and admiration of Western Visitors. Even a brief resume of the 
story would occupy a number of pages in this history. One should con; 
tent oneself with indicating the part played by Gandhi and with men- 
tioning the salient features of the organisation which distinguish it from 
similar organisations in India and the world. 

Shrimati Anasuyaben Sarabhai had been since 1916 conducting edu- 
cational work in labour areas, which brought her into contact with the 
workers’ difficulties in the mills. The first section to -benefit by her guid- 
ance were the warpers, but she soon saw, that if all'the workmen were to be 
•organised and given effective help, she must seek the guidance of some 
oirc whp_. commanded her confidence. A dispute between the weavers and 
the miHowners in 1918 led her to seek Gandhi’s advice, who instead of 
trying to force the hands of millowners got them to accept the principle 
•of arbitration', — an event of the greatest importance to the labour move- 
ment. He and Sirdar YiUabhbhai Patel consented to be two of the arbi- 
trators on behalf of labour, but the arbitration fell through, as some of 
the workmen in a few mills went on strike. Gandhi expressed his regret 
and got the workmen to make amends. The breaches of understanding 
were on both sides, but the millo^vners refused to listen. Before advising 
the workmen to take any definite step, Gandhi went into the matter of 
■dispute at very great length, examined the state of trade, the profits made 
by the mills, the rise in the cost of li-vdng on the one hand and the extent 
to which the cost of production of the industry had increased on the other. 

A careful examination of these factors led him to arrive at the conclusion 
that the m inirrmTu the workmen had a right to claim was a 35 per cent 
increase in their wages. The labourers who were pitching their demands 
much higher were persuaded to accept this, and were educated into the 
healthy tradition, which has since been faithfully followed, of always 
limiting the demands to the barest minimum which can be legitimately 
■claimed. 


The demand thus formulated was communicated to the millomiers 
who in their turn said that they were hot prepared to go beyond 20 per 
cent, and declared a lock-out on 22nd February, 1918. Thereupon Gandhi 
called a meeting of all the workmen and administered to them a pledge — 
under a tree, which is stiU held sacred, — ^not to resume work until they 
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liad secured their demand and not to do anything in breach of the peace 
during the lock-out. This was followed by an intensive educative pro- 
paganda and house to house visits by Shrimati Anasuyaben, and Srijuts 
Shankerlal Banker and Chhaganlal Gandhi and leaflets issued and huge 
mass meetings addressed every day. These leaflets were drafted by Gandhi 
who explained to the workmen in a simple homely style that the struggle 
in which they were engaged was not a mere industrial dispute but a moral 
and spiritual struggle calculated to educate and uplift and ennoble them, 
besides enabling them to win an increase in their wage. The struggle 
went on for a-fortnight, but the workmen imaceustomed to a loss of wage 
for any length of time showed signs of exhaustion, and the unreasoning 
element among them even began to grumble that it may be all right for 
‘Gandhi to exhort them to keep the pledge but no easy thing for them to 
do so, whilst thej^ and their children were on the brink- of starvation. 
That, to Gandhi, was the warning voice of God and he declared at the 
next evening’s meeting that he would have no food and would use no 
■conveyance until the workmen had been enabled to carry out their pledge. 
The news spread like wild Are throughout the length and breadth’ of 
India. It was a fast unto death, though the language used was differ- 
ent, but he staked his- life for the great moral purpose of helping a mass 
•of covenanters to adhere to their pledge. Critics and cavillers said that 
it was wrongful coercion of the mill-owners. Gandhi confessed that the 
fast was tainted to the extent that the millowners might be compelled 
to yield against their will, but that, he said, would be the indirect and 
not the direct result of the fact, which was aimed at helping a community 
•of men to adhere to a pledge solemnly taken. Nothing moves Gandhi so 
deeply as the sanctity and faithful observance of a pledge, however small, 
and nothing pains him more than the, molation of" a pledge. The work- 
men pleaded with him in vain; his decision was irrevocable. But he now 
appealed to them not to while away their time, but to earn an honest 
penny by taking up any work that could be found for them. Gandhi 
could easily have made a successful appeal for funds in order to sustain 
the workmen with doles, but he would not brook the suggestion. The 
workmen’s suffering would lose all its value if it was backed up by doles. 
IVork was found for hundreds of workmen on the grounds of the Sat- 
yagraha Ashram, Sabarmati, where buildings were under construction, 
and they worked merrily with the members of the Ashram, who joined 
them with Anasuyaben at their head, in carrying loads of earth and 
bricks and mortar. The moral effect of this was tremendous. It 
■strengthened the workmen in their resolve, and it also moved the hearts 
•of the millowners. Appeals vrere made do them by leaders from various 
parts of the country, the most prominent among them being the late Dr. 
Besant who sent them an urgent wire to “yield for India’s sake and 
save Gandhiji’s life.’’ Shrimati Saraladevi, the cultured wife of Seth 
Ajnbalal Sarabhai, was moved as much by the suffering of the workmen 
as by the impending danger to one whom she revered, and she played no 
little part in persuading the millowners to find out a solution. On the 
fourth day of the fast, a solution was found enabling the workmen to 
keep the pledge and the millowners to concede to them justice consist- 
•ently with honour. Both agreed to submit to arbitration for the ultimate 
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settiement of the :wage increase, and the arbitrator’s Award gave the 
worJnnen a 35 per cent, increase as originally derdanded. 

. This peaceful settlement of the dispute laid the foundation of .an 
indissoluble union between Congress leaders and' workmen, and of a per- 
manent organisation called the Textile Labour Association, which has. 
groym during these fifteen years under the fostering care of Shrimati 
Ahasuyaben and Shankerlal Banker, -both prominent members of the 
• Congress. It has helped the workmen to tide over several .crises and 
saved the city of Ahmedabad from industrial troubles of a serious nature. 
The workmen are so well’ organized, and the education imparted' to them, 
by the permanent staff, of the Union, , with Sjt. Gulzarilal Nanda at their 
head, is of such a solid character that the workmen have frequently ren- 
dered public service of a far-reaching character.- Under Gandhi’s advice 
the Labour Association engaged itself in the relief of distress caused by 
-heavy rain and floods in 1927. During the Civil Disobedience campaign 
of 1930 the workmen conducted an intensive temperance campaign, and 
nearly 200 volunteers from amongst them responded to the call of the 
Congress by working as pickets and 162 of them were sentenced to vari- 
ous terms of imprisonment. There have, since been disputes between 
them and the millowners of a rather serious character, but thanks to 
their wonderful discipline, they kept peace during arbitration proceed- 
ings extending over a period of 16 months and carried on by Gandhi who 
worked throughout the period as their permanent arbitrator. The Labour 
Association, Ahmedabad, is perhaps the only one in the world with a 
constitution which pledges it to the observance of truth, and non-rio- 
lence and which has as its ultimate goal the nationalization of the textile- 
industry. The Association dias at present nearly 30,000 paying members,, 
it handled- nearly 4,000 complaints in 1934 of which nearly 80 per cent., 
were successful, and dealt with 39 strikes of which 23 ended in favour 
of the workersr The .Association secured maternity benefit for 1185- 
women, amounting to Rs. 29,000 and Es. 18,074 as accident compensa- 
tion, and Ks. 9,856 as victimization benefit to 164 operatives. Its' special- 
uplift work includes medical aid, education, physical culture and recrea- 
tion, municipal facilities, temperance and social reform. 

Gandhi, who had given proofs of his magical powers in Champaran, 
liberated the simple but effective proposal that the Congress-League- 
Scheme should be translated into the Indian languages, explained to the 
people and their signatures taken in support of the Reforms outlined 
therein, and it was welcomed throughout the country and up to the end 
of 1917 over a million persons subscribed to the scheme. This was almost 
the first Nation-wide organization that had been attempted by the Con- 
gress, but reference may here be made to an earlier attempt to organize 
.the country for Self-Government and, to that end, gather funds for con- 
tinuous work in England and India. At the Bombay Session of the Con- 
gress in 1915 presided over by Sir S. P. Sinha, the A.I.C.C. had resolved 
to raise a permanent fund for the Congress on the 30th December, 1915,. 
and appointed a sub-committee consisting of Surendra Nath Banerjea,. 
Bhupendra Nath Basu, S. Srinivasa Iyengar, Samarth, ‘Wacha and Jfala- 
viya to derise the best means of raising a Permanent Pimd for the sup- 
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1)011; of tlie Britisli Congress Committee' in England and its organ India, 
and for Congress work in India. It was widely talked about that Sinha 
himself offered to give a lac of mpees to the Fund. The Committee met 
in Calcutta on the 17th November, 1916, and recommended that a sum 
of three lacs and a half he raised and the same be invested as a Perman- 
ent Fund. A Board of Trustees with Dr. Eash Behari Ghose as Chair- 
man was appointed at Lucknow on the 30th December, 1916 to receive 
and administer the same. The Board met subsequently in Calcutta in 
April, 1917 and appointed the Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri as the Secre- 
tary and postponed Jhe question of allocating the Fimd to the Provinces. 
Nothing was, however, done in the direction. 

In this connection we may recall a similar attempt made in the early 
years of the Congress. So early as 1889 it was proposed to establish a 
permanent Congress Fund and a sum of Es. 50,000 was voted to form 
the' nucleus of such, a fund. Out of this a small sum of Es. 5,0Q0 only 
was realised and depo’sited.with the Oriental Bank which was then con- 
sidered as the strongest Exchange Bank in India.' In the Bombay crisis 
of 1890, the Bank, however, went into liquidation and the smaU sum 
thus credited to the Fund was lost. 

Before dealmg with the Congress session of the year 1917,. we have 
to make reference to one important matter. The Congress of the year 
was to take place in Calcutta, and in that city opinions were keenly 
divided between the old Moderates for whom it was a stronghold, and 
the new Home Eulers and Nationalists who made Calcutta their ‘stronger 
hold.’ The old guard was represented by Eai Baiknnta Nath Sen, Ambika 
Charan Mazumdar, Surendra Nath Banerjea and Bhupendra Nath Basu. 
klr. C. E. Das began to interest himself in Congress work and east in his 
lot with the younger folks — B. Ei. Lahiri, I. B. Sen and Jitendralal 
Banerjee. 

Although the majority of the Provincial Congress Committees had 
recommended Mrs. Besant as the President of the ensuuig Congress, 
there was a keen division in the Eeception Committee which, in those 
days, had to accept the majority recommendation. But the meeting of 
the Reception Committee held on the 30th of August, 1917 became the 
scene of acute controversy. The Joint Honorary Secretaries — Fazl-ul- 
Haq, Lahiri and Jitendralal Banerjee, claimed that the majority recom- 
mendation was accepted by an overwhelming majority of the members 
of the Reception Committee at the meeting. Eai Bahadur Baikunta Nath 
Sen- and . 30 others left the meeting at an early .stage owing to some, un- 
pleasantness. A statement was submitted to the A.I.C.C. by the Secre- 
taries in which it was claimed that hlrs. Besant was ^elected. On the 
contrary the Eai Bahadur sent a telegram that the Reception Committee 
“failed to elect President within month of August. As Chairman of Ee- 
ception Committee refer the matter to the A.I.C.C.” To make a long 
storj- short, iirs. Besant was elected by the A.I.C.C. easily, by circulation 
while yet she was under the heavy ban of Government displeasure. The. 
record of the Congress of 1917 may shortly be stated. 

C— 10 
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Mrs. Besaut’s Presidential Address is an elaborate thesis of India's 
belt-Government. Her summary of the Military, and Mercantile pro- 
blems IS eomprehensive as weU as detailed, and constitutes a splendid 
course of referOToe to students in quest of knowledge. In effect she 
demanded, A Bill during 1918 establishling Self-Government in India 
on lines resembling those of the Commonwealth on a date to be laid 
down therein, preferably 1923, the latest 1928, the intermediate five or 
ten years being occupied with the transference of the Government from 
British to Indian hands, maintaining the British tie as in the Dominions,” 
At the. end of the address, she- gave copious extracts froni Bernar,d 
Houghton's ‘Bureaucratic Government’ and a detailed Bill regarding 
Village Government. _ With Mrs. Besant, the Presidentship of the Con- 
gress was not a passing show or a. three-day festivity. It was a day-to- 
day responsibility, and in^ that view Mrs. Besant was the first to claim 
Pr^identship of the Congress throughout the succeeding year. The 
claim was not new but its enforcement was not known in the previous 
history of. the Congress. The Calcutta Session was attended by''4,967 
delegates rand about 5,000 visitors. 

The resolutions of the Calcutta Session of the Congress of 1917 were, 
with some exceptions, again of the same stereotjqied sort and after re- 
cording the grief of the Congress at the deaths of the Grand Old Man 
Dadabhai Naoroji and Mr. A, Rasul of Calcutta, and India’s loyalty to 
the Throne and welcome to Mr. Montagu, proceeded to ask for the release 
of Messrs. Mahomed Ali and Shaukat Ali who had remained incarcerated 
since October, 1914. The Congress again urged as usual the necessity 
and justice of adequate provision for giving Military training to Indians 
and whil.e expressing satisfaction at the removal of the racial bar against 
admission of Indians to the Commissioned ranks of the Army and the 
appointment of nine Indians to such ranks, expressed the hope for a 
larger proportion of Commissioned posts to Indians and urged improve- 
ment in the pay, prospects, and equipment of Indian soldiers. The Con- 
gress reiterated its protest against (a) the wide and arbitrary powers 
conferred by the Press Act of 1910 -upon the Executive, (b) the Arms 
Act, (c) the treatment and disabilities of Indians in the Colonies. The 
Congress asked for complete abolition of the system of indentured labour 
and°a -Parliamentary Commission to inquire into the working of the 
special coercive legislation restricting freedom of speech, writing,^ asso- 
ciation and meetings and the use of the Defence of India Act for similar 
purpos^'. TJie Government had, on the 10th December, announced the 
appointment of the Rowlatt Committee and the Congress condemned it 
■“inasmuch as the avowed object of the appointment is not to give relief 
but to introduce fresh legislation arming the Executive -with additional 
powers’ to deal with alleged revolutionary conspiracy in Bengal” By the 
same resolution the Congress expressed alarm at the extensive use made 
of the Defence of India Act and Regulation III of 1918, and in wew' of 
the widespread discontent on account of the indiscriminate operations of 
the Act asked for a general amnesty to all political prisoners. 

The Congress by a resolution asked for intervention of the Govern- 
ment of India to save the life of Lala Arjunlal Sethi who was in danger 
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of death, by starvation in Vellore Jail on account of his religious prin- 
ciples, and, by another, reeonunended the formation of Boy Scouts’ Asso- 
ciations in every Province, under Indian- cohtroL The main resolution 
was that dealing with the question of Self-Government ^and ran as fol- 
lows : — 


“This Congress expresses its grateful satisfaction over the pro- 
nouncement made by His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India on 
behalf of the Imperial Government that its object is the establish- 
ment of responsible Government in India. 

“This Congress strongly urges the necessity for the immediate 
enactment of a Parliamentary Statute providing for the establishment 
of responsible government in India, the full measure to be attained 
within a time-limit to be fixed in the statute itself at an early date. 

“This Congress is emphatically of opinion that the Congress- 
League Scheme of Eeforms ought^ to be immediately introduced by 
statute as the first step in the process.’’ 

A new resolution accepted by the Calcutta Congress was the one 
relating to Andhra being recognized as a separate Congress circle, and 
in this connection we may make a reference to a National or sub-!national 
movement which was inaugurated in the Andhradesa in 1913 and which 
travelled on to the Congress of 1915. The movement related to the ques- 
tion of redistributing the Indian Provinces on linguistic lines. It had 
its origin ready* in the efforts made by Mahesh Narayan of Bihar in 1894 
to get his Province separated from Bengal. The Congress created Bihar 
into a separate Province in 1908, and the principle was approved in the 
scheme of Provincial Autonomy set forth in the Government of India’s 
Despatch of August 25th, 1911, and Bihar separated from Bengal as the 
result of that despatch. Wide and strong was the belief that for Pro- 
\nncial Autonomy to be successful, the medium of instruction as well 
as administration must be the provincial languages, and that the failure 
of the British administration, notably in the domain of Local Self-Gov- 
ernment, is tmdoubtedly due to the pell-mell admixture of populations 
in British Provinces which are carved out on no logical or ethnological, 
but on a chronological basis. In 1915 the Congress was not prepared to 
deal with the question but it was pressed to the fore in 1916 by the Andhra 
Conference, and to anticipate events, we may say that on the 8th of April, 
1917, the AH-India Congress Committee to which it was referred by the 
Luclmow Congress, 1916, accepted the principle after duly consulting 
the Provincial Congress Committees of Madras and Bombay, and re- 
solved that the “Telugu speaking districts of the iladras Presidency be 
constituted into a separate Congress Province.’’ Sindh followed suit and 
Karnataka came later. The subject was hotly contested in the Subjects 
Committee of the Calcutta Congress (1917). Even Gandhi thought that 
the question might await the implementing of the Eeforms, but Loka- 
manya Tilak saw the point, namely, that Linguistic Provinces were an 
essential condition pre-requisite to real Provincial Autonomy. Mrs. Besant 
presided over the Calcutta Congress (1917), and the idea was opposed 
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■vehemently by her as well as by some Tamil friends from the Souths 
■The subject held the field for over two hours in Calcutta, and was ulti- 
mately accepted late at night at 10-15 p.m. Sindh was recognised as a 
separate Congress circle by the AJ.C.C. on 6th October, 1917. The prm- 
eiple which was then accepted became the guiding principle for a redis- 
tribution immediately after the Nagpm* Congress, • and-'s we have now 
twenty-one Congress circles as against the nine British Provinces. 

In Calcutta Mrs.' Besant was anxious to appoint Mr. C. P. Rama- 
swami Aiyar as Secretary and therefore asked for three Secretaries' at 
the point of having to amend the constitution. It was agreed to, and 
Mr. Subba Ran Pantulu, though re-elected, forthwith resigned his secre- 
taryship. ' The Presidentship of Mrs. Besant over the Calcutta Session 
brought nearer together the Congress and the Home Rule League and 
the constitution of the League was made so* rigid in Calcutta that it 
brought about a complete paralysis of the organisation. The Calcutta 
session was memorable for the question of the National flag being for- 
mally raised. Indeed the Home Rule League had already adopted and 
popularized the Tricolour flag, and a committee was appointed to recom- 
' mend a design including on its personnel Abanindra Nath Tagore. But 
the committee never met and the old Home 'Rule flag virtuaUy became 
the Congress flag, with the Charkha added on it later on, until the Flag 
Committee of 1931 substituted the saffron colour for the red. 



CHAPTER IV 

The Montagu-Chelmsford Proposals (1918) 

Mrs. Besant, it has already been noted, took tbe view that the Pre- 
sident of the year’s session of the Congress was President for the whole 
year. -.This was not a new idea by any means, "but she was the first to act 
upon it. 

At the very first meeting of the All-India Congress Committee held 
immediately after the Congress on 30th December, 1917, the question of 
raising a permanent fund for the Congress was considered, and further, 
Povincial Committees were called upon to appoint a Working Committee - 
for carrying on educative and propagandist work in India and in Eng- 
land. The months that followed were months of incessant activity, espe- 
cially in Madras where lacs of leaflets explaining the Congress-League 
Scheme were circulated, and more than 9 lacs signatures obtained in its 
support and presented to Mr. Montagu when he visited Madras. 

The AU-India Congress Committee met again on 23rd February, 
1918 at Delhi, and after recording its sense of sorrow at the death of Sir 
William Wedderbum, appointed a Deputation to urge on the Viceroy 
the cancellation of the order excluding Lokamanya Tilak and Babu Bepin 
Chandra Pal from the Punjab and Delhi Provinces. 

The Deputation waited on the Viceroy but without any result. Lord 
Chelmsford and Mr. Montagu were expected to issue their Report on 
Constitutional Reforms, and the A.I.C.C. resolved to have a special 
session of the Congress at Allahabad or Lucknow soon after the publica- 
tion of the Report and to send a Deputation to England after &e spe- 
cial session. 

A third meeting of the A.I.O.C. held on 3rd May, 1918, protested 
against the action of the Government in turning back the deputations 
of the two Home Rule Leagues on their way to England, from Gibralter 
and Ceylon. The Committee insisted that nothing short of an authori- 
tative pronouncement that India should have Responsible Government 
as the issue of the War would inspire the youth of the country to flock 
to the- colours in sufficient numbers to ensure success. 

The first five months of 1918 were a period of restless acti^nty for 
Mrs. Besant. An idea of her continuous tours is given in the pamphlet 
on ‘Home Rule Leagues’ (See Appendix III), hirs. Margaret E. Cousins 
and Mrs. Dorothy Jinarajadasa addressed letters to her respecting the 
grant of franchise to .women under the Congress-League Scheme. Mr. 
John Scur wrote to her from England suggesting that the Congress should 
invite the Labour Conference in June 1918 to send a fraternal delegate 
to the Indian National Congress of 1918, and the A.I.C.C. did so. This 
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idea and tins language were fast becoming familiar and were peeuliarly 
btting the democratic organisations of the. day, “The Home Rule 
Leagues had just then appointed Mr. Baptista as their fraternal dele- 
gate to the^ annual Labour Conference next month/.’ said Mrs. Besanl 
in her Presidential Address, ‘‘and Major Graham Pole comes to us from 
them.”_ She was a great believer in the Indo-British connection. Indeed 
her vision had not travelled beyond the conception of Home Rul^ as 
understood in those days; even a Dominion of those times was, in status, 
far behind the Dominions of 1926, and certainly could not be compared 
to Ae Dominions oh the present day with the Statute of 'Westminster 
behind ^ them. In any ease, Mrs. , Besant was soon feeling out of tune 
both with Government and with the people. The former deprecated her 
forwardness, the latter, her backwardness. While she had a good follow- 
ing and abundant influence at the Special Congress of Bombay. (Sept. 
1918), it was, sfi'en that she became a back niunber at the Delhi Congress 
(December 1918). Between the two she was rapidly losing, ground. 

The Defence of India Act was vigorously at work everywhere. Even 
in 1917, orders of externment had been passed against Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak and Bepin Chandra. Pal from the Punjab and Delhi. But popular 
agitation was. not cowed down by these repressive measures. 'When the 
Governor of Bombay held a War meeting of leaders, Tilak raised the 
question of Self-Government, but was not allowed to speak for -more 
than two minutes. When the Viceroy held a meeting in Delhi, Gandhi 
was present though he had at first declined the invitation, not merely 
on the ground that Tilak and Mrs. Besant were not invited. but on the_ 
higher 'ground that there were secret treaties which Britaiir'had entered 
into regarding the Cession of Constantinople to Russia and other matters. 
He had an interview with Lord Chelmsford who bore it in upon him 
that the news emanated from interested quarters (Russia) which had 
by that time emerged out of the War, a fact which, by the way, made 
the question no longer a live issue, that he himself could not believe that 
the Cabinet would enter into such a treaty, and finally, that, in any 
case,- such a question could not possibly be raised or discussed in the 
midst of the War. Therefore Gandhi agreed to poin the War Conference 
and he wired to the Lokamanya to go to Delhi, although there was no 
invita'tion to the latter; bnt Delhi being an area from which he had been 
externed, he declined to go nnless the orders against him were expressly 
cancelled. Government were too proud to do that. 

In August 1918, Tilak was served with an order prohibiting him from 
lecturing without the previous permission of the District Magistrate. 
Only a week before, we are told he was ..engaged in a recruiting campaign 
' and “as guarantee of good faith he had sent to klahatma Gandhi a 
cheque for Rs. 50,000, the amount to he forfeited as penalty if certain 
conditions were not fulfilled by him.” This was in the natureNjf a wager. 
-IThe wager was that Tilak xmdertook to recruit 5,000 persons from 3Ia- 
harashtra if Gandhi could secure a promise from. Government beforehand 
that- Indians would get Commissioned ranks in the Army. “Gandhi’s 
position was that the help should not he in the nature of a bargain and 
therefore returned the cheque to Tilak.” In 191f-1918, the Congress 
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■was sTispieio'DS of Tilak. The Bttreaticracy was positively persecuting, 
him. Mrs. Besant alone was in alliance ■with him. 

The Montagu-Chelmsford Eeport was published in June 1918. It 
was a masterpiece of Htera^ture and, like other political documents pro- 
duced by British Statesmen, it contained a dispassionate statement of 
India’s case for Self-Government. Only, the obstacles to Eeform are 
described with equal lucidity, and in the end the latter triumph. In the 
case 'of the Eeport in ques^tion, there was an additional circumstance. 
The Congress Scheme prepared by the two great bodies representing India 
had pro^vided for fixed Executives responsible to the Legislature. Here 
was a more fascinating scheme of Eesponsible Government with replace- 
able Cabinets, possessing corporate responsibibty and subject to the vote 
of the Legislatures, the very reproduction of the British type of Self- 
Government. "Wha^t else should the people of India want? Their Legis- 
latures would no longer be the arena for the training of Indian politi- 
cians, but the forum in which ministers should justify their conduct to 
their constituencies and stand or faE upon the vote of their colleagues 
in Parliament. Many in India were taken in by such a scheme and a 
chorus of praise was to be heard from them. The centre of gravity 
shifted from the Congress-League- Scheme to the Montford Scheme. We 
have it on the authority of Mr. Montagu’s Diary that Mrs. Besant pro- 
mised to accept anything -that Sir Sankaran Nair accepted, and Sir San- 
karan Nair accepted this scheme. "Extremists who do not mean well 
to Government must be separated from those who do." About Mr. C. P. 
Eamaswami Aiyar, Montagu says, "I asked him point-blank what he 
wo^uld accept. He accepted Sastri’s four criteria, and I am afraid he 
Avould never accept periodic inquiries. What he wants is a time-limit, 
and there is much more in this time-Emit than people reaEy believe. He 
pathetically said that their confidence in me was everything and he beg- 
ged me not to be persuaded to desert them.’’ (P. 129). Then comes Sir; 
S. Srinivasa Iyengar; "After I had finished ■with Lord Pentland the 
Advocate-General of the Presidency, Srinivasa Iyengar, came to see me. 
He assured me that nobody reaUy expected the whole of the Congress- 
.League Scheme and ^f they are certain that it will develop they "will not 
much mind. He thinks the Curtis scheme is the best. He tells me, that 
there is great bitterness against the Government but he had nothing very 
much to say." In justice to Mr. S. S. Iyengar, it must be said that he 
was not a Congressman at the time. After these statements we need 
hardly be told by Mr. Montagu that “Setalvad, Chandavarkar andEahim- 
toola approved of the Eeservation scheme.” Montagu’s strategy has al- 
ready been described. Government was to form a Department to help the 
Moderates to organise themselves. -"There was a proposal, — ^27th_pro- 
posal,” says Montagu, "in favour of a new organisation of Indians, 
assisted in every way by Government, for propaganda on behalf of our 
proposals and to send a- Delegation to England and to assist us.” "Pro- 
posals No. 30 and 31 contemplated,” adds Sir. Sfontagu, “that Sir S. P. 
Sinha should succeed Mr. Montagu, — ^Montagu to be Under-Secretarj*.’’ 
Sir. Slontagu’s observations on this are interesting: "It will teach the 
l.C.S. that a British statesman who, however undeservedly, has reached 
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nothing derogatory in assisting, rather than con- 
rolling Inma,_ It ^11 fire the imagination of India.”. On the other 
hand, the Nationalists left no doubt whatever in hlr. Muntagu’s mind 
wanted. “Motflal Nehru would be satisfied if he could 
get Responsible Government in 20 years.” (P. 62). “C. R. Das anti- 
cipated the failure e£ Dyarchy and wanted real Responsible Government 
an 5 years hence, and promise of it now.” (Page 91). Mr. Montagu had 
secured the support of Surendra Nath Banerjea. “Then Basu°(Bhu- 
pendra Nath Basu^ said that he thought the Congress would pass a reso- 
lution accepting it, leaving aE my amendments to subsequent negotia- 
tion so as not to provide their eneihies with a handle for saying that they 
had been eaptiousV” 

' The general belief about the Report was that it was largely drafted 
by-^r James (later Lord) Meston and 1V&. (later Sir Wm.) Marris, 
while Lionel Curtis greatly assisted in the task. Mr. Curtis belonged 
to a group of Round Tablers who had a scholarly bent of mind and who 
were touring various countries iu order to “serve the Empire.” A letter 
that he had drafted on Indian Reforms ■ miscarried and fell into the 
hands of Indian publicists aud The' Somhay Chronicle and The Leader 
published it. This act of audacity exposed the bureaucratic intrigues and 
roused' the ire of ofiScialdoin against Nationalist India. \ 


The fact was that, in a private letter to Mr. Philip Kerr, then Secre- 
tary of . the Round Table, Mr. Lionel Curtis discussed the possibility of 
India being made subordinate, in her external and internal; affairs, to an 
Imperial Council on which the Self-Governing Dominions would he re- 
presented, but. she would not he represented. He added that this would 
perhaps' lead to bloodshed, but if it were the right thing to do, that would 
have' to be facedi -The writer stated in his letter that his views expressed 
in it were generally approved by “Meston, Marris and Chirol.” Copies 
of this letter, for circulation among the Roimd Table Confederates, were 
actually printed in the Government Press at Allahabad, and when one 
' fell into Indian hands it was promptly published on. the eve of the Luck- 
now Session of the Congress ,in 1916. Mr. Curtis later addressed “A 
letter, to the People of India” explaining his position. He was originally 
an official in South Africa, and, soon after the Boer War, when the Bri- 
tish Government borrowed the services of Sir James Meston and Mr. 
Marris to organise the Civil Service in South Africa, he made their 
acquaintance for, the first time. Ever since they studied the problems of 
the Commonwealth of British Nations in South Africa, Canada, and 
India, and Sir James Meston invited Mr. Curtis to go to India in 1916 
to study the Indian problems of the Empire and publish in a quarterly, 
The Bonnd Table, their studies from time to time. The letter in ques- 
tion was' one such study, meant for publication and for being sent to 
England, which unfortunately miscarried. It was alleged that Mr. Curtis 
was engaged in a conspiracy with Indian officialdom to place India, in 
a scheme of post-War reconstruction, not only under England but under 
the Dominions as weU. “The root of the present trouble is,” says Mr. 
-Curtis in his “Letter to the People of India,” “that this insistence' of 
aidne on the doctrine that you cannot at present di\-ide ibe control of 
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India, and the control of foreign affairs, lias led to a false impression here 
that the Dominions want to control Indian affairs : There is nothing they 
less desire.” He finally explained from documents of earlier origin how 
he held “that it is the duty of those who govern the whole British Com- 
monwealth to do everything in their power to enable Indians to govern 
themselves as soon as possible, and that Indians mnst also come to share 
in the Government of the British Commonwealth as a whole.” The fact 
was that Mr. Montagu gathered around him the pick of the I.C.S. men 
in India besides the .six colleagues that accompanied him from England. 
Amongst the former were Sir Malcolm Hailey, Sir James Meston and 
Sir. Marris, the last of -whom was Inspector-General of Police in U.P. 
at the time. 

It is therefore not •surprising that soon after the publication of the 
Beport, markedly different opinions regarding the attitude to be adopted 
towards it began to be expressed aU over the country by various leaders, 
and it became apparent that the Special Session of the Congress, which 
the A.I.C.C. had already decided to convene, should be held. It was 
found that Lucknow and Allahabad would not be suitable places and the 
venue was changed to Bombay which made elaborate arrangements for 
the Congress in a short time. The differences among Congressmen had 
become acute. While no party was fully satisfied with the scheme as it 
stood, there were naturally differences in the tone of the criticism, and 
it seemed as if one party which was more radical in its views would press 
at the Special Congress for its total rejection, and the other only for 
amendments to improve it. Just a few days before the Congress, an 
attempt was made to reconcile all the differences at a Conference, but, 
the attempt failed and the Congress met on the 29th August, 1918 under 
the Presidentship of hlr. Hasan Imam. It was very largely attended 
and there were no less than 3,845 delegates present, Mr. Vitthalbhai Patel 
acting as the Chairman of the Reception Committee. Veteran leaders 
like Dinshaw Wacha, Surendra Nath Banerjea, Bhupendra Nath Basu, 
Ambika Charan Mazumdar were absent from the Congress. After four 
days’ discussion the Congress re-affirmed the principles of Reform con- 
tained in the Congress-League Scheme and declared that nothing less 
than Self-Govemment within the Empire would satisfy the legitimate 
aspirations- of the Indian people. It dealt with the Montagu proposals 
at great length. It declared that the people of India were fit for Res- 
ponsible Government and repudiated the assumption to the contrary 
contained in the Report. It asked for simultaneous advance in the Pro- 
vinces and the Government of India and disagreed with the formula that 
the Provinces are the domain in which the earlier steps should be taken 
towards the progressive realisation of Responsible Government, leaving 
the authority of the Government of India in essential matters indisput- 
able, pending experience in the Provinces. It conceded, however, that 
subject to a Declaration of Rights of the people of India, — (a) guarantee- 
ing to them liberty of person, property, association, free speech and writ- 
ing, except under sentence of an ordinary court of justice as a result of 
lawful and open trial, (b) entitling Indians to bear arms, subject to the 
purchase of a licence as in Great Britain, (c) guaranteeing freedom of 
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Press, dispensing -watli licence and secnrity, on the registration of a Press 
or ne\^paper, and (d). guaranteeing equality to Indians before the law 

the Government of India should have undivided administrative author- 
ity on matters directly concerning peace, tranquillity and defence of the 
country. Another resolution was, strongly of opinion that the Indian 
Legislature should have the same measure of fiscal autonomy as the Self- 
Governing Dominions of the Empire possessed. The resolution- dealing 
directly with the Eeform Scheme appreciated the earnest attempt on the 
part of the Secretary of State and the Viceroy to inaugurate a system 
of Responsible Government, and while it recognised that some of the pro- 
posals constituted an advance in some directions, it was of opinion that 
the proposals were ‘disappointing and unsatisfactory’ and went on to 
suggest modifications which were considered absolutely necessary to con- 
stitute a substantial step towards Responsible Government. Dealing with 
the proposals relating to the Government of India, the Congress desired 
the same systeni of reserved and transferred subjects for the Central Gov- 
ernment as had been proposed for the Provinces, the subjects reserved 
being Foreign Affairs, excepting relations with the Colonies and Domi- 
nions, Army, Navy and relations with Indian ruling Princes, all the other 
subjects being transferred subjects. After the first term of the reformed 
Assembly,' the position of the Viceroy in the Legislative Assembly in re- 
gard to transferred subjects should be the same as that obtaining in- the 
Self-Governing Dominions. All legislation should be by bills introduced 
in the Legislative Assembly, provided that, in ease the Legislature re- 
fused to pass any measures regarding reserved subjects which the Gov- 
ernment deemed necessary, the Governor-General might provide for the 
same by regulations which would remain in force for one year but could 
hot be renewed unless 40 per cent, of the member of the Assembly pre- 
sent voted for them. There should be no Council of State, but if one 
was constituted at least half of the total strength should be elected. The 
procedure by certification shoxild be confined to reserved subjects. At 
least half the members of the Executive Committee (if more than one) 
in charge of reserved subjects should be Indians. The Legislative Assem- 
bly was to consist of 150 members, four-fifths of whom were to be elected 
and it should have the right to elect its own President and Vice-President 
and make its own rules of business. A statutory guarantee was de-. 
manded that full Responsible Government should be established in the 
Whole of British India within a period not exceeding 15 years. 

As regards the Provinces, tiie Congress resolved that (a) there should 
be no additional members of the Executive without portfolios, (b) that 
after the first term of the reformed Coimeils the Governor should have 
the same relation with the hCnisters in regard to transferred subjects 
as in the Self-Governing Dominions, (c) that the status and the salary 
of hCnisters should be the same as that of Executive Councillors, (d) 
that half the Executive Committee should be Indians, and (e) that the 
budget should be under tlie control of the Legislature subject to the allo- 
cation of a fixed sum for the reserved subjects; if fresh taxation became 
necessary it should be imposed by the Provincial Government as a whole. 
The Congress while holding that the country was ripe for full Pro\’incial 
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Autonomy was yet prepared, witli a view to facilitating the passage of 
the Reforms, to leave the departments of Law, Police and Justice (pri- 
sons excepted) in the hands of the Executive (Government in all Provin- 
ces for a period of six years. Executive and Judicial departments must 
he separated at once.- As in the case of the Central Legislature, the Pro- 
vincial Councils would elect their Presidents and Vice-Presidents. The 
proposal to institute a Grand Committee should be dropped. But if it 
was to he instituted, no less than one-half of the strength should he elect- 
ed, The proportion of elected members in the Provincial Councils should 
he four-fifths. 

The Provincial Council should legislate in respect of all matters in- 
cluding Law, Justice and Police, hut if the Government was not satisfied 
with its decisions in respect df Law, Justice and Police, the Provincial 
Government could refer the matter to the Government of India, which 
in its turn would place it before the Indian Legislature where the ordin- 
.ary procedure should he followed. 

The control of Parliament and the Secretary of State must only he 
modified and the responsibility of the Indian and Provincial Govern- 
ments to the electorates increased. The India Council should he abolish- 
ed, There should he two Under-Secretaries to assist the Secretary of 
State for India, one of whom should he an Indian. 

As regards communal representation, the Congress resolved that the 
proportion of Muslims in the Indian and Provincial Legislatures should, 
he as laid down in the Congress-League Scheme, "Wogien should not he 
disqualified on account of sex. The Government of India should have 
complete freedom in aU fiscal matters. 

As regards the place of Indians in the Army, the Congress recorded 
its deep disappointment at the altogether inadequate response of the Gov- 
ernment to the demand for the grant of commissions to Indians in the 
Army and opined that steps should he immediately taken 'so as to enable 
the grant of at least 25 per cent, of the commissions to Indians, to be 
increased to 50 per cent, within fifteen years. 

The Congress decided to send a Deputation to England, and ap- 
pointed a Committee of selection for the purpose. 

It will thus be noticed that the Special Session, which had threatened 
at one time to create a schism on the question of Reforms in the Congress, 
passed off successfully and after considerable discussions came to con- 
clusions which reconciled various conflicting views and commanded the 
unqualified support of the large majority of Congressmen all over the 
country. A session of the Muslim League had been held at the same 
time under the Presidentship of the Rajah of Mabmudabad and had 
adopted a resolution on practically the same lines as the Congress with 
whose committee there had been complete collaboration. 

One thing more, however, remained to be done to complete the Reform 
proposals, namely the division of functions between Provincial and Cen- 
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tral Governmente and the determinatioxi of Franchises and Constituen- 
cies. AcTOrdmgly two commissions came out from England,— the South- 
borough Commission to deal with Franchises, and the Featham Commis- 
mon to deal mth Functions. Deputations were profusely received. Jn 
tUe bouth of India the Non-Brahman movement which had been brought 
into existence m, February 1917, became quite vocal and irresistible by 
' November 1918, and suspecting that Mr. Sastri who was a member of the 
Southborough'- Committee was influencing Lord Southborough against 
separate representation to their community, the Non-Brahman leaders 
-boycotted the Committee to mark their protest against Mr. Sastri 's in- 
clusion on the Commssion and threatened to carry their casetlb Eng- 
land. Carry they did, and succeed too. But India’s woes did not end. 
The Defence of India Act, the counterpart of the British Defence of the 
Kealm Act (D.O.R.A.) which could call upon any one in the country to 
do anything or to refrain from doing anything, was vigorously at work. 
We have already referred to the internment of the Ali Brothers, and 
Maulana Ahul Kalam Azad. The Ali Brothers were never Congressmen 
until they appeared at the Amritsar Congress on their release in 1919. 
Mahomed Ali was editing a powerful and spicy weekly — The Comrade — 
and Shaukat Ali, his elder brother, was editing the Eamdard, an Urdu 
daily. Soon after the outbreak of the War and the pompous annoimce- 
meht of its cause as being the protection of the weaker Nationalities, 
Mahomed Ali published an article headed ‘Evacuate Egypt’. The" bro- 
thers and the Maulana were all presently, interned and they remained 
in their confinement till, under the amnesty granted by the Eoyal Pro- 
-elamation, they were released on the 25th Deember, 1919, 


^he methods employed for recruiting soldiers into the Army as well 
ns collecting money for War ' Loans -Aere highly objectionable. The 
methods of ‘pressure and persuasion’ — a phrase used by Lord Willing- 
don’s Government in description of the methods employed for these pur- 
poses — was only a euphemism for the excesses which were destined to 
lead later to serious developments, in the Punjab and elsewhere. In. the 
■country districts what was called the ‘Indent system’ prev^ed, under 
' which local officials had to make a return of the lending capacity of the - 
ureas ^in their charge, and it was left to the subor^ates to maintain 
their reputation nnd obtain as much money as possible for War Loans 
by methods of ‘pressure and persuasion.’ These methods ultimately led 
"to an angry crowd surrounding the bungalow of a Mamlatdar and after 
uUowing his family to escape, bum it to the ground with him in it. 


In the domain of pure politics, the repressive policy adopted during 
the days of Lord Chelmsford chiefly centred round the Press^ Act whiclr 
Tvas used often and with severity. Mrs. Besant was prohibited from 
•entering the Bombay Presidency by Lord Willingdon under the Defence 
•of India Act. In Bengal, the number of young men interned ran up to 
nearly three thousand- Then followed the internment of Besant, and 
the next year witnessed the Rowlatt Bills and the agitation centering round 

them. - 
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It would be recalled that in the previous year the Government had 
appointed a Committee of which Sir Sidney Eowlatt was President and 
hlr. Kumaraswami Sastri and Provash Chandra Mitter were members, 
“to investigate and report on the nature and extent of the criminal con- 
spiracies connected with the revolutionary movement, to examine and 
consider the diffieulti^ that have arisen in dealing with such conspira- 
cies and to advise as 'to the le^slation, if any, necessary to enable Gov- 
ernment to deal ejffectively with them.” The Committee had enquired 
and submitted a Eeport. The Report suggested legislation which was 
subsequently introduced into the Imperial Council and led to a wide- 
spread protest all over the country. At the time of the Special Con- 
gress, only the Report had been published and the Congress “condemned 
the recommendations of the Rowlatt Committee which, if given effect 
to, would interfere with the fundamental rights of the Indian people 
-and impede the healthy growth of public opinion.” 

The Special Session concluded at the end of August. The ordinary 
session of the Congress was to be held at Delhi in the following Decem- 
ber. The Provincial Congress Committee and the Reception Committee 
elected Lokamanya Tilak as the President of the Delhi Session. But as 
he had to proceed to England in coimection with the litigation between 
himself and Sir Valentine Chirol, he expressed his inability to preside, 
and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya was elected instead. 

The thirty-third session of the Congress was held at Delhi on 26th 
December with Hakim Ajmal Khan as the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya as the President. The 
"War had come to an end with the Armistice on November 11, 1918. The 
Allies had been completely successful and the principle of self-deter- 
mination had been declared by President "Wilson, ilr. Lloyd George 
and other allied statesmen. It was therefore but natural that the Con- 
gress should consider the Reform Scheme once again in the light of these 
declarations and the criticism of the Montford Report which had been 
made since the Special Session ^of the Congress. At the Delhi Congress 
also the attendance was very large and there were no less than 4,865 
"delegates present. 

\ 

The Congress conveyed , its loyalty to the King and congratulations 
on “the successful termination of the "War” which was waged for the 
liberty and freedom of all the peoples of the world. Another resolution 
recorded the appreciation of the Congress of the gallantry of the allied 
forces and “particularly of the heroic achievement of the Indian troops 
in the cause of freedom, justice aud self-determination.” Another re- 
solution asked for the recognition of India by the British Parliament and 
by the Peace Conference as “one of the progre.ssive nations to whom 
the principle of self-determination should be applied,” and as a first 
step the “immediate repeal of aU laws, regulations and ordinances res- 
tricting the free discussion of political questions, and conferring on the 
Executive the power to arrest, detain, intern, extern or imprison any 
British subject in India outside the processes of ordinary civil or cri- 
minal law, and the assimilation of the law of sedition to that of Eng- 
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land,” The Confess further demanded an Act of Parliament establish- 
ing at an early date complete Responsible Government in India and a 
place for India similar to that of the Self;Goveming'Dominions in the 
reconstruction of Imperial policy. The Congress :^so wanted to be re- 
presented by elected representatives at the Peace Conference and nominat- 
ed liokamanya Tilak, Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Hasan Imam as its repre- 
sentatives. 

Dealing with the Reforms, the Congress reaffirmed the resolution 
passed at the Special Session at Bombay- regarding the Congress-League 
Scheme, the fitness of India for Responsible Government, and the resolu- 
tion of undivided authority to the Government of India concerning the 
peace, tranquillity and the defence of the country, subject to the Decla- 
ration of Rights. By another resolution, the Bombay resolution regard- 
ing other points was affirmed, except that in the Provinces full Respon- 
sible Government should be granted at once and that no part of British 
India should be excluded from thA benefit of the proposed constitutional 
reforms. The Rowlatt Committee's Report came up again for review, 
,-and after reiterating the Bombay resolution, the Congress also expressed 
the view that it would- prejudicially affect the successful working of the 
constitutional Reforms; The Congress urged on the Government the 
immediate repeal of the Defence of India Act, the Press Act, the Sedi- 
tious Meetings Act, the Criminal Law Amendment Act, the old Regula- 
tions and other similar repressive measures and. the release of all detenus 
and all political 'prisoners. 

The Report of the Industrial Commission, of which Pandit Madan 
Mohan hlalaviya had been a member, also came in for consideration and 
the Congress . passed a resolution welcoming its recommendations and 
the policy that the Government must play an active part in promoting 
the industrial development of the country, and 'hoping that encourage- 
ment would be given to Indian Capital^ and enterprise, and protection 
against foreign exploitation. The Congress regretted that the question 
of tariffs had been excluded from the scope of the Commission’s enqui- 
ries. ■ The Congress supported the recommendation of the Committee that 
industries should have separate representation in the Executive Council 
of the Government of India and that there should be Provincial Depart- 
ments of Industries. -The Congress also suggested the constitution of 
Imperial and Provincial Advisory Boards consisting of Indians elected 
by Indian industrial' and trade associations and Chambers of Commerce. 
It -further was of opinion that the proposed Imperial Industrial and 
Chemical Services should be constituted with adequate salaries and that 
Universities should establish Commercial Colleges with help from Gov- 
ernment. The Congress regretted the absence in the Report of recom- 
mendations for adequate organisation for financing industries, and urged 
the starting of industrial banks. , 

Another resolution of the Congress requested the Government to 
release the Ali Brothers. The Congress also asked, in view of fhe un- 
precedented economic strain and the cessation of hostilities, that India 
should be relieved from the burden of contributing 45 millions for war 
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-piirposes. An interesting resolution related to Ayurvedie and Unani 
. systems of medicine and recommended to the Government of India the 
desirability of secnring to them the advantages vouchsafed to the Western 
system, 

' While the Congress thus practically reiterated the Special Session 
resolutions, it carried them further, and it was foimd that the harmony 
that had prevailed at Bombay (in September, 1918) disappeared. A 
split ensued on the ‘narrow’ issue, .as Mrs. Besant said later, as to whether 
Provincial Autonomy must he whole and immediate, or whether the Bom- 
bay deductions should stiU stand. While “Madras and other Moderates” 
stood for the Bombay resolution, the majority favoured the rejection of 
the Bombay compromise. And when it came to a question of a Deputa- 
_ tion to England, it was resolved that the members of the Deputation must 
advocate' and press the Delhi demand, thus excluding those who held to 
the Bombay compromise. Mr. Sastri moved an amendment objecting to 
- the w'ords ‘disappointing and unsatisfactory’ and asking that the 15 
years’ limit should be deleted. But the original resolution held the field. 
Einally, a resolution offering welcome to the Prince of Wales was 
dropped. 



CHAPTER V 


Non-Violence, A Reality (1919) 

Congress brought no peace to the country. The Rowlett 
Bills made their appearance early in 1919 (February). They were two 
m number,— one of them being meant to be introduced in the Spring 
- session. One was a temporary measure, intended to deal with the sitiia’- 
iion arising from the' expiry of the Defence of India Act, six months 
after the formal conclusion of peace. It was framed to enable anarchical 
offences to be tried expeditiously by a strong Court of three High Court 
Judges with no right of appeal, in arpas where offences of a revolutionary 
character were prevalent. ,It also provided for powers -to order persons 
suspected to be concerned in movements likely to lead to the commission 
of offences against the State, to furnish security, to reside in a particular 
place, or to abstain from any specified act. And as a safeguard, an in- 
vestigating authority composed of one Judge and one non-official was 
to examine the material upon which orders against any person were fram- 
ed. Thirdly, Local Governments were given powers to arrest- persons 
reasonably believed to be connected with certain^ offences, the commission 
of which threatened public safety, and to eo]hfine them in such places 
and under sucb^ conditions as were prescribed. Further, dangerous cha- 
racters already under control or in eonfinemeht could be continuously 
detained under the BiU. The second Bill was meant to cause a perman- 
ent change in the ordinary Criminal Law of the land. The possession of 
a seditious document with the intention to publish or circulate it, was 
to be made punishable with imprisomnent. 

Promise of official protection against violence was to be allowable in 
the case of an accused willing to turn ‘King’s evidence.’ District Magis- 
trates Were to be authorized to direct a preliminary enquiry by the Police 
in the case of certain offences for which a prosecution could not tlieh be 
launched without the sanction of a Local Government. Finally, persons 
convicted of an offence against the State might be ordered by the Court 
to execute a bond of good behaviour for a term not exceeding two years 
after the expiration of their sentence. — 

Following the Rowlatt Report which had been pubh’shed on 19-1-1919, 
the Rowlatt Bills were introduced into the Supreme Legislative Council 
by Sir William Vincent on tlie 6th of February, '1919, and while the 
second was dropped, only the first was passed in the 3rd week of March, 
1919. Gandhi notified his intention of meeting the situation with a 
campaign of Satyagraha, if the Rowlatt recommendations should be em- 
bodied into Bills. To this end he had toured the country extensively and 
was received with great respect everywhere. What was it that had en- 
deared this comparative stranger in the country to all Provinces and 
commended his equally strange programme of Satyagraha to the people 
all over? Let the Government answer. (Vide ‘India, 1919’);— 
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“Mr. Gandhi is generally^ considered a Tolstoyan of high ideals 
and complete selflessness. Since his stand on behalf of the Indians 
in South Africa, he has commanded among his countrymen, aU the 
traditional reverence •with ■whiehj'the East envelops a religious leader 
of acknowledged asceticism. In his case he possesses the added 
strength that his admirers are not confined to any religious sect. 
Since he took up his residence at Ahmedahad, he has been actively 
concerned in social work of varied kinds. * , 

“His readiness to take up the cudgels on behalf of any indi-vi- 
dual or class whom he regards as being oppressed has endeared him 
to the masses of his countrymen. In the case of the urban and rural 
population of many parts of the Bombay Presidency his influence 
is unquestioned, and he is regarded “with a reverence 'for which 
‘adoration’ is scarcely too strong a word. BeUe'ving as he does in 
the superiority of ‘Soul Force’ over material might, Mr. Gandhi was 
led to believe that it was his duty 'to employ against the Eowlatt Act 
that weapon of Passive Resistance which he had used effectively in 
South Africa. It was anno'unced on the 24tb February that be would 
lead a Passive Resistance or Satyagraha movement if the Bills were 
passed. This announcement was regarded as being of the utmost 
gravity both by Govermnent and by many of the Indian politicians. 
Some Moderate members of the Indian Legislative Co'uncil publicly 
affirmed their apprehension as to the consequences of such a step. 
Mrs. Besant, "with her remarkable knowledge of the psychology of 
the Indian temperament, warned Mr. Gandhi in the most solemn 
manner that any such movement as he contemplated would result in 
the release of forces whose potentialities for e-dl were quite incal- 
culable. It must be clearly stated that 'there was nothing in Mr. 
Gandhi’s attitude or pronouncements which could have justified 
Government taking any steps against him before 'the inception of the 
movement. Passive Resistance is a negative and hot a positive pro- 
cess. Mr. Gandhi expressly condemned any resort to material force. 
He was confident that he would be able by a process of passive di.s- 
obedienee to ci'vil Laws to coerce the Government into abandoning 
the Rowlatt Act. On the 18th March he published a pledge regard- 
ing the Eowlatt BiUs which ran as follows: “Being conscientiously 
of opinion that the Bill kno-wn as the Indian Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Bfll No. 1 of 1919, and the Criminal Law Emergency Powers 
Bill, No. 2 of 1919, are rmjust, subversive of the principles of liberty 
and justice and destructive of the elementary rights of an in- 
di'wdual on which the safety of India as a whole and the State itself 
is based, we solemnly affirm that in the event of these Bills becoming 
Law and until they are -withdrawn, we shall refuse ci-villy to obey 
these laws and such other laws as the Committee, hereafter to be 
appointed, may think fit, and we further affirm that in the struggle 
we -will faithfully follow , truth and refrain from violence to life, 
person or property.” 

Most people did not understand why he should have chosen the petty 
and coUateral issue of Eowlatt Bills for the inauguration of Satyagraha^ 
11 
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although there was before India the laammoth i^sue'of Self-Governmentf 
Ihe same doubt was expressed in 1920 when the Punjab tragedy and the 
^ wrong were made-'by him the issue on which to inaugurate 

the^Wonreo-operation.movement— not Swaraj. But to this point we 
shah revert later. Nevertheless there was a good response from all parts 
of India except, at first, Bengal. The South responded unexpectedly 
wen. There - was some doubt whether Satyagrahis could alienate theh 
property _so as to avoid attachment and sale by Government. It was 
reported that Gandhi did not object to the idea, as it was up to people 
to fix the limit to which they could sjurrender their person and property. 
Gandhi inaugurated the movement with a fast — an idea cavilled at by 
the neo-soeial Reformers but one quite in copsonance with the traditional 
beliefs in the country; 

The idea of self-purification itself jarred on the ears of politicians, 
for, “what had purity to do with polities?” they asked in derision. The 
30th of March, 1919, was fixed to be a day of hartal, a day of fasting and 
prayer and penance and' meetings all over. The. date was changed to 
6th April, but the change not being notified in Delhi in time, processions^ 
and hartals were held in Delhi, and as the Pates would have it, shooting 
took .place there. The procession of the second day was being led by 
Swami Shraddhanahdia whom some European soldiers thr'eatened to 
shoot, and he bared his chest for the promised bullets and thus paralysed 
the threats. But at the Delhi Railway Station, a scuffle arose ending in 
shooting, causing five deaths and a score or so of casualties. The de- 
monstrations on the 6th April were held on a country-wide scale. “One 
noticeable feature of the, general excitement,” says ‘India, 1919,’ “was 
the, unprecedented fraternization between the Hindus and the Muslims. 
Their union, between the leaders, had now for long been a fixed plan of 
the nationalist platform. In this time of public excitement, even the 
lower classes agreed for once to forget their differences. Extra ordmary 
scenes of fraternization occurred. Hindus publicly accepted water from 
the hands of Muslims and vice versa. Hindu-Muslim unity was the 
watchword of processions indicated both by cries and by banners. Hindu 
leaders' had actually been allowed to preach from the pulpit of a (Cathe- 
dral-) Mosque.” The one immediate cause for such a unity was the dis- 
gust' that Muslims felt at the position of- Turkey being unsettled after 
the War and the danger to the Khilaphat, and the Hindus fuUy sympa- 
thised v^th those feelings. 

The country took to the new idea readily and whole-heartedly. 
Gandhi was already a persona grata both with the country and the Con- 
gress. The omission of his name from the list of Indian delegates to the 
Peace Conference to be chosen at the Delhi Congi-ess, 1918, was repaired 
then and there on the suggestion of Mr. B. Chakravarti and the amendment 
;was accepted reverently and apologetically by Mr, C. R. Das, the mover 
•of the Resolution. He had also been elected as a member of the Deputa- < 
tion to England. The month of April, 1919 began a new chapter in 
Indian History. 
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The scene of India’s struggles and sufferings shifts now to the 
Punjab, the gateway of India for foreign industrial and conunereial in- 
vasions. The Punjab is the home of the Sikhs and other martial races 
of India. Is the Punjab to be exploited by the educated classes and their 
Congress movement, and all their high falutin of Self-Government? It 
is sufSciently hard that these educated classes should be seeking Military 
careers and pleadiug for Military Colleges as weU.. What should happen 
if the military races should seek political education and , entertain poli- 
tical ambitions? That would be, the end of the British Government in 
India! Had not the Indian troops just returned from the various war- 
fronts where, by their superior prowess and self-sacrifice, they had helped 
to defeat the highly disciplined troops of Germany, Austria, Eussia and 
Turkey? The Eusso- Japanese war itself had sufficiently disillusioned 
the Asiatics of ideas of European superiority on the battlefield. The 
Great War obliterated any lingering fragments of that erstwhile faith. 
So, the Iron Man of the Punjab, Sir Michael O’Dwyer, was determined 
to prevent the contamination of the Punjab by the spread of the Con- 
gress movement, and it was a tussle between him and the Congress as 
to whether the Congress which was invited to Amritsar in 1919 should 
be held in the Punjab. Dr. Elitchlew, an advocate, and Dr. Satyapal, a 
medical practitioner, who were organising the Congress, were sent for 
by the District Magistrate of Amritsar to his house one fine morning 
(10-4-1919) and were spirited away to some unknown place. The report 
soon spread far and wide, and crowds of people gathered together and 
wanted to meet the District Magistrate to ask for their whereabouts. 
They were prevented by. military pickets posted at the level crossing, 
between the city and the Civil Lines, from marching to the Civil Lines, 
and of course the story of the never failing brick-bat now comes in. The 
crowd was fired upon, and there were several casualties with one or two 
deaths. The crowd turned back into the city carrying their victims in 
procession, and on their way set fire to the National Bank buildings and 
killed its European manager. Altogether the mob violence was respon- 
sible for the deaths of five Englishmen and for the destruction by fire 
of a Bank, a Eailway goods-shed and some other public buildings. Natu- 
rally, the officers of the place took umbrage at the events and vowed red- 
vengeance. The town was made over by the Civil to the Military autho-' 
rities on the 10th April on the initiative of local officials and in antici- 
pation of sanction from the higher authorities. The behaviour of the 
masses^, was not less reprehensible at Gujaranwala and Kasur. 

At Gujaranwala and Kasur there was serious violence. At the latter 
place, on April 12th, crowds did considerable damage to the railway 
station, burnt a small oil shed, damaged signal and telegraph wires 
attacked a train in which were some Europeans and beat two soldiers to 
death, a branch post-office was looted, the main post-office burnt, the 
Munsiff’s Court set on fire, and other damage done. That is the official 
version summarised. The poptdar version alleges previous provocation 
of the crowd. 

At Gujaranwala, on April 14th, crowds surrounded and stoned a 
train, burnt a smaU railway bridge and fired another railway bridge 
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where a calf had heen -ldUed by the police, as aUeged, and htmg np on 
the bridge as an insult to Hindus, to whom the = cow is sacred. The tele- 
graph-ofSce, post-office and railway station were subsequently set on fire, 
as. well as the Dak Bungalow, Kuteheri (Collector’s i office) a church, a 
school; and a railway shed. ’ ^ 

These were the chief incidents. There were minor outbreak else- 
where .in smaller places, such as stoning trains, cutting of wires, and 
setting fire to railway stations. 

In the meantime there were sporadic outbreaks of violence in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. In Lahore shootings and reprisals took 
place. Bad news came from far-off Calcutta. ^ Hearing of the trouble in 
the Punjab, and on the invitation of Dr. Satyapal and Swami Shraddli- 
ananda, Gandhi started for Delhi, on the 8th April. On his way how- 
ever, he was served with an o^er not to enter the Punjab or Delhi, and 
on his refusal to obey the order he was arrested and turned back from 
a way-side railway station, Palvel, by a special train^to Bombay on the 
lOth April. 

The news of the arrest created disturbances in Ahmedabad .where 
some English and Indian officers were killed. Viramgam and Nadiad 
were also the scenes of some trouble on the 12th April. In Calcutta, 
likewise, the result of the disturbances was that five or six men were 
killed and twelve others, were wounded due to firing. Gandhi after reach- 
ing Bombay helped in calming the poprdace and proceeded to Ahmedabad 
where his presence was helpful in restoring quiet. On account of these 
disturbances, he issued a statement suspending Satyagraha. 

ft 

"While matters stood thus, tragic events were fast 'developing in 
Amritsar. It may be noted that Martial Law was not declared as yet on 
the 13th April, though as the Government Report admits, de facto Martial 
Law was in force since the 10th April. As a matter of fact, Martial Law 
was formally proclaimed in Lahore' and Amritsar on the 15th April, and 
shortly after in two or three other districts. On the 13th April, which 
.was the Hindu New Tear’s Day, a large public meeting was advertised 
and held in the Jalljanwala Bagh, which is an open ground in the midst 
of the city enclosed with walls which form the boundaries of houses 
overlooking it. It has a bottle-neck that forms the only entrance to it, 
and so narrow that a carriage cannot pass along it. "Whm twenty 
thousand people, — men, women and children, — gathered af the Bagh, 
General Dyer entered the place at the head of a force composed pf 100 
Indian troops and 50 British, while one Hansraj was lecturing to the 
audience, and gave orders forthwith to fire. His own version as given 
later before the Hunter. Commission, was that he ordered the people to 
disperse and then fired, but he admitted that he fired within, two or 
three minutes of the order. In any case, it was obvious that 20,000 peo- 
ple could not disperse in 2 or 3 minutes especially through that narrow 
outlet, and when 1,600 rounds were fired, — and the firing stopped only 
when the ammunition had run out, — the casualties were, even according 
to Government’s version, about 400 dead, while the. woxmded were esti- 
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mated at between a thousand and two. The firing was done by the Indian 
troops, behind whom were placed the British troops, — all on an elevated 
platform in the Bagh. The greater tragedy really was that the dead 
and dying were left to suffer the wliole night without water to drink, 
or medical attendance, or aid of any character. Dyer’s contention — as 
it came out later — was that “the city having passed nnder the Military, 
he had tomtomed in the momuig that no gatherings would be permitted 
and as the people openly defied him, he wanted to teach them a lesson 
so that they might not laugh at him. He would have fired, and fired 
longer, he said, if he had had the required ammunition. He had only 
fired 1,600 roimds because his ammunition had run out.’’ “As a matter 
of fact,” he said, “he had taken an armoured car but found that the 
passage to the Bagh would not admit it, and so he left it behind.” 

General Dyer’s regime witnessed some unthinkable punishments. 
The water supply and the electric supply of Amritsar were cut off. Pub- 
lic flogging was common. But the ‘crawling order’ surpassed the rest 
of his achievements. A missionary lady doctor named hliss Sherwood 
had been attacked while she was cycling in a lane by the people;, and 
every one passing through the lane was ordered to crawl vdth belly to 
the ground. And all who lived in the street had to obey this order, 
despite the fact that ICss Sherwood was protected in that very lane by 
decent citizens. The incident became an object of merriment and jokiug 
at the hands' of Quarter-Master-General Hudson in the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council. 

The issue of third-class tickets on the railway was prohibited, which 
involved a general suspension of travelling by the Indian public. More 
than two persons were prohibited from marching on side-walks or pave- 
ments. Bicycles, “other than those owned’ by Europeans,” were com- 
mandeered. People who had closed their shops were forced to open them, 
under severe penalties. Prices ’ of commodities were fixed by military 
officers, carts were commandeered. A public platform for whippings was 
erected near the fort, and a number of triangles for floggings were erected 
in various parts of the city. 

Let us now give some figures of the cases dealt with by the Tribunal 
at Amritsar. On major charges 298 people were put before the Martial 
Law Commissioners, who tried cases unfettered by the ordinary recog- 
nised rules of procedure or laws of evidence. Of these, 218 were con-^ 
victed, 51 were sentenced to death, 46 to transportation for life, 2 to 
imprisonment for ten years, 79 for seven years, 10 for five years, 13 for 
three years and 11 for lesser periods. This does not take account of the 
cases dealt with summarily by military officers, numbering 60 persons, 
of whom 50 were convicted,- and 105 persons competed under hlartial 
Law by Civil Magistrates. 

In answer to a question by Justice Bankin, a Member of the Hunter 
Committee who asked, “Excuse me putting it in this way. General, but 
was it not a form of frightfuluess?”, General Dyer replied: 
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* 1 ,' ® horrible duty I had to perform. I 

tlunk It was a merciful thing. I thought that ! should shoot well 
and shoot strong, so that I or anybody else, should not have to shoot 
agam. I think it is quite possible I could have dispersed the crowd 
without firing, but they would have, come back again and laughed, 
and I should have made what I consider to be a fool of myself.” 

And General Dyer’s action was immediately approved by Sir Michael 
'' O’Dwyer, in a tele^am sent to him with Sir Michael’s approval: '^Your 
action correct. Lieutenant Governor approves.” 

All these facts are admissions made by General Dyer before the 
Hunter Commission in the early part of .1920. The full facts howeyer 
were quite unknown for a year after the event, even the bare news being 
unknown at the time, and for months together later. The censoring of 
news was so strict and the ingress and egress of people to and from the 
Punjab was so rigidly regulated, that the All-India Congress Committee 
learnt, in any detail, the news of the Amritsar tragedy only when it 
was broken to it in July 1919 in Calcutta (at one of its meetings held 
at the Law Association chamber), not only with bated breath and in 
whispering tones but ydth the charge that it should be kept strictly con- 
fidential. The tragedy of the Punjab was not confined to Amritsar. 
Lahore, Gujaranwala, Kasur and other places shared the scenes of con- 
fusion and carnage and the gruesome details of the events and the atro- 
cities, the barbarities and inhuman acts perpetrated ' by Col. Johnson, 
Bosworth-Smith, Col. O’Brien and other ofSeers, both Civil and Mili- 
tary, are really blood-curdling. 

According, to the ofSeial Eeport contained in the 'White Paper issued 
to Parliament, the administration of Martial Law was ‘more intensive’ in 
Lahore than elsewhere. ■> The -Curfew order, .of course, was immediately 
put in force and people out after 8 p.m. were liable to be shot, flogged, 
fined, or imprisoned or otherwise pimished. Those whose shops were 
closed were ordered to open them ; the alternatives were either being shot 
or have the shops publicly opened and their contents distributed free 
to the public. . ' 

“Lawyers^ agents and touts” were ordered to be registered and for- 
bidden to leave the city without permit. , Occupiers of premises on whose 
Walls Martial Law notices were posted were ordered to protect them and 
were liable to punishment if in any way they were defaced or tom, 
although piey could not stay out at night to watch them. More than 
two persons abreast were not allowed on the side-walks. Students of 
colleges were ordered to report themselves four times a day to mili- 
tary authorities at varying places of assembly. . Langars or public food 
kittens, which had been opened by philanthropic persons for the feed- 
ing of those who could not purchase food were ordered- to be closed; 
motor cars and motor bicycles belonging to Indians were ordered to be 
delivered up to the military authorities and were handed over to officials 


1 This and the succeeding accounts arc taken from Amritsar by B. G. Homlman. 
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for their use. Electric punkas and other electric fittings belonging to 
Indians were commandeered and stripped from the honses for the use 
of British soldiers. Public conveyances -were ordered to report them- 
selves daily at places a considerable distance from the city. There was 
one case of an elderly man who was caught tending his cow outside his 
shop door in a side lane after 8 p.m. He was seized and flogged for the 
breach of the Curfew order. Drivers of tongas (hackney carriages) had 
participated in the hartal. To teach them a lesson, 300 tongas were com- 
mandeered. Of those who were permitted to ply for hire, orders to report 
themselves at certain times at places distant from the busy parts of the 
city, and their detention at the pleasure of the military ofSeials con- 
cerned, effectually destroyed their chances of a day’s earnings. Colonel 
Johnson admitted that many of his orders were directed against the edu- 
cated and professional classes, lawyers, etc. He considered they were the 
classes from which the political agitators were drawn. Professional men 
and other residents in whose premises Martial Law orders were posted 
had to set servants to watch them lest they should he tom or defaced, 
perhaps by a police agent: one such ease was detected. When they 
applied for permits for such guardians of the placards to be out after 
8 p.m., they were told they could have passes for this purpose for them- 
selves but not for their servants. Students, boys of 16 to 20, were the 
objects of special attention. The students of several colleges in Lahore, 
which is a large University town, were ordered to report themselves four 
times daily at a place, in one ease four miles distant from their college. 
In the bxuming sun of Lahore in April, the hottest time of the year, when 
the temperature is often over 108 in the shade, these youths had to walk 
19 miles daily. Some of them fainted by the wayside. Colonel Johnson 
thought it did them good, it kept them out of mischief. A Martial Law 
notice was torn from one of the walls on one college. ' The whole pro- 
fessional staff, including the Principal, were arrested, and marched ' 
under military escort to the fort, where they were kept in military cus- 
tody for three days. They were given “a comer in the fort” for their 
accommodation and allowed to sleep on the roof. The closing of the 
langars or public kitchens which had been opened by philanthropic per- 
sons, was explained by Colonel Johnson on the ground that they were 
used for seditious propaganda. Under cross-examination he could pro- 
duce no justification for this assertion. He had no evidence and he could 
not say who gave him the information. 

The headman (a person of high status in the village) was tied to 
a tree and publicly flogged for his own punishment and the edification 
of the village. There was apparently no court or pretence of judicial 
procedure, sununary or otherwise. There was only summary flogging. 

Colonel Johnson, however, was quite pleased with what he did in 
this respect, and the Europeans of Lahore entertained him at a fare- 
well dinner and lauded him as the “protector of the poor” — ^the poor 
people who suffered a six weeks’ agony under his rule. Colonel O’Brien 
who administered Martial Law in Gujaranwala, Captain Doveton who 
had charge of Kasur, and ilr. Bosworth Smith, a Civilian Officer who 
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was'^m command at, Sheikhupura, particularly distinguished themselves 
in; this manner. ' . 

Regarding the bombing at,. Gujaranwala, the public are asked to 
believe that this promiscuous dropping of bombs and the firing of alto- 
gether 255 rounds of . a machine-gun^ apparently at close quarters, into 
crowds of people, resulted in the killing of nine and wounding of only 
about, sisteeh. people. , . 

Colonel O’Brien in his evidence before the Committee said the 
crowd .was fifed on '‘wherever found.” This was referring to the aero- 
planes. Once it was ‘found’ by an aeroplane in charge of Lieut. Bod- 
kins R. A.F . in the form of twenty peasants in a field. Lieut. DodMns 
said he machine-gunned them till they fled. He saw another party in 
front, of a house being addressed by a man, so he dropped a bomb on 
them because he “had no doubt in his mind that they were hot a mar- 
riage or funeral party.” Major Carbey B.A.F. was the gentleman who 
bombed a party of people because he thought they were rioters going or 
coming from the city. Major Carboy’s state of mind may be gathered 
from some further extracts from the report of his evidence. 

‘‘The .crowd was running away and he fired to disperse them. 
As the crowd dispersed, he fired the machine gun into the village 
itself. He supposed some shots hit the houses. He could make no 
discrimination: between the innocent and the guilty. He was at a 
■height of 200 feet and could see perfectly what he was doing. His 
object was not accomplished by the dropping of bombs alone.” 

‘‘The firing was not intended to do damage alone. It was in 
the interests of the villagers themselves. By killing a Jew, he thought 
he would prevent the people from collecting again. This had a moral 
effect.” 

‘‘After that he went over the city, dropping bombs, and fired 
at the people who were trying to get away.” 

Gujaranwala, Easur, and Sheikupura, like Amritsar and Lahore, 
had their Curfew order, proliibition of travelling for Indians, floggings 
public and private, wholesale arrests and punislunents by Summary 
Courts and Special Tribunals. 

Colonel O’Brien was responsible for an order that when Indi.ans met 
British officers they must salute, -alight from their carriages, or dismount 
if they were riding or driving, and lower their umbrellas if they were 
carrying any. This order, Colonel O’Brien told the Committee, ‘‘was 
good by way of bringing home to the people that they had new masters.” 
People were whipped, fined, and otherwise punished for disobedience of 
this monstrous order. - He was responsible for the arrest of numbers of 
people, who were kept in gaol for as long as six weeks without being 
brought to trial. In one case a number of leading citizens were sum- 
marify arrested, put in a goods truck, where they were huddled together 
after being marched several miles in the burning sun, some of them half- 
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•clad, and sent by train to Lahore. They -were refused permission to 
answer- the calls of nature, and were kept in the truck in these conditions 
ior about forty-four hours. Their horrible plight hardly needs descrip- 
tion. As they were marched through the streets, an ever-growing crowd 
•of prisoners, — ^for Colonel O’Brien went on making arrest indiscrimin- 
-ately as he proceeded, — ^they -were handcuffed and chained together. 
Hindus and Muslims were chained together. This was regarded by the 
populace as a jibe at Hindu-Muslim unity.. Colonel O’Brien said it was 
accidental. As an example of the spirit of the whole proceeding, it may 
be mentioned that one of the victims, an elderly citizen, tvas a noted bene- 
factor of the town, who gave a lalA of rupees (£10,000) to found the 
King George School in commemoration of the King’s visit, and had con- 
tributed largely to War Eelief Fxmds^and War Loans. 

Another example of Colonel O’Brien’s methods is the arrest of an" 
•elderly farmer, as a hostage for his two sons, whom he was unable to pro- 
duce. Colonel O’Brien ordered this man’s property to be confiscated, 
and issued a warning that anybody attempting to help him with his 
crops would be shot. He admitted the man had committed no offence 
himself, but “he did not say where his sons were.’’ 

These are only incidents in Colonel O’Brien’s lengthy record. Two 
hundred persons were convicted by Summary Courts,, and received sen- 
tences of whipping, or from one month up to two years’ imprisonment. 
The Commission convicted 149 people, of whom 22 were sentenced to 
death, 108 to transportation for life, and others to sentences varying 
from ten years downwards. Colonel O’Brien’s final achievement was to 
rush a large batch of cases through in about twenty-four hours, when he 
heard that Martial Law was to terminate the next day. The people con- 
cerned were given little opportunity of defending themselves, and cases - 
fixed for some days ahead were rushed into the Court post-haste, so 
anxious was Colonel O’Brien that none should escape his' justice by rea- 
son of the lapse of Martial Law. 

Captain Doveton was in a sort of independent command in the Kasur 
sub-division, the headquarters of which is the fairly large town of Kasur. 
At this place a public gallows was erected for hanging^, though appar- 
ently it was never used, and was taken down, by order of the superior 
authorities. It was .there, however, for some days to the terror of the 
inhabitants. A large public cage was also erected near the railway 
station, designed to accommodate 150 persons, and here suspects were 
incarcerated before the public gaze. The whole' male population of the 
town was paraded for identification. 

Floggings took place in public, and photographic records of these 
disgusting incidents are in existence, showing that the victims were 
stripped naked to the knees, and tied to telegraph poles or triangles. 
Publicity was not casual, or accidental, but designed. A sort of levee 
of the ‘bad characters’ of the town was held for the purpose by Captain 
Doveton ’s order, and on at least one occasion -prostitutes were brought 
to witness the^oggii^s. Just as Colonel Johnson had his ‘one regrettable 
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incident,’ when a wedding pai-ty was flogged, this flogging in the pre- 
^nce of prostitutes was .the one thing which seemed to excite Captain 
Ppveton s shame when he was taxed with it, whfle giving evidence be- 
Clommittee. His explanation was that he' had ordered 
the Sub-Inspector of Police to round up the bad characters, and bring 
them to witness the floggings, but was ‘horrified’ when he saw these 
women there. But he could not send them away, because he was finable 
to find an escort for them. ' So they remained to witness the floggings. 

Captain Deyeton was a prolific inventor of ‘minor punishments.’ 
His sole object in inventing minor punishments, he told the Committee, 
was to make things, “as inild as circumstances would permit.” Offenders 
against Martial Law were set to work at loading and unloading goods** 
waggons in, the station yard. He instituted a system of making people 
touch the ground with their, foreheads, — a sort of variation of Colonel 
Dyer’s crawling order. 

Mr. Bosworth-Smith was ,a civilian officer who administered Martial 
Law in the ,sub-division of Sheikupura. He admitted that Martial Law 
was not. ‘essential,’ but he thought it was ‘desirable’ and keeping it on 
was ‘a good thing.’ He tried aU the eases in his area, and, as elsewhere, 
sentences of flogging were iriSieted, which were carried out at the rising 
of the Court. He tried 477 persons between _May 6 and May 20. 

An order was issued by the military authorities, compelling school- 
boys to parade three times a day to salute the flag. The order applied 
to the infant classes -and children of five and^six years of age were in- 
cluded. It is actually alleged that there were fatal cases of sunstroke 
resulting from this, and it is admitted that children fainted from undue 
exposure to the sun. It is alleged too, that in some instances the boys 
were made to repeat: “I 7iave committed no offence. I will not commit 
any offence. 1 repent, I repent, I repent.” 

Major Smith, Administrator of Martial Law in Gujaranwala, Guj- 
rat, and Lyallpur, was asked by Sir Chimanlal Setalvad whether order 
was enforced in all' places in his area and whether it applied to all classes, 
including infant classes. The Major replied that it applied to all places 
in his area where there were troops, and that- even infant class boys of 
tlie ages of five and six were required to attend the parade, but the little 
boys were exempted from the evening parade. 

Coionel O’Brien, in his evidence, said that “one day when he was 
at Wazirabad, he saw a boy fainting during his march to the flag, and 
^vrote to the military authorities.” He did not know if the next day this 
duty was increased from two to three times. Questioned, _ if it was bo 
done, would it not be hard on the boys. Colonel O’Brien said, ‘No.’ 

The idea of repentance, however, was greatly to the fore in the mind 
of Mr. Bosworth Smith. He admitted that he had suggested the erection 
of- a ‘House of Repentance’ at Sangla. "His idea was good,” he said, 
but he denied that it was his object to build this house at a cost ot 
Es. 10,000. 
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Por a detailed accotmt, however, the reader is referred to the Con- 
gress Committee’s evidence and reports on the subject. The former con- 
tains nearly 1,500 affidavits given by sufferers. 

Gandhi was doubtless greatly shocked by the unexpected turn events 
had taken and admitted .&at he had made “a blunder of Himalayan 
dimensions which had enabled iU-disposed persons, not true passive re- 
sisters at all, to perpetuate disorders,” and whilte declaring his readiness 
to assist in every possible way to resWe normal conditions, he announced 
the suspension of Passive Resistance. Now was the turn of Government 
to restore order. Lord Chelmsford published a Resolution dated 14th 
April, 1919, in which Government’s intention was announced in the plain- 
est terms to employ all available forces to put a speedy end to disaster. 
Meanwhile the outbreak of the 3rd Afghan War complicated the situation 
in the Punjab, and the mobilization of troops took place on the 4th of 
May and Martial Law dragged on its bloody length until the 11th June, 
except as regards Railway land in which it was continued for long after- 
wards. The undue prolongation of Martial Law led to Sir Sankaran Nair 
resigning his membership of the Executive Council of the Viceroy on 
the 19th July as a protest. All this ‘time the Punjab was isolated by a 
rigorous censorship of news and control *01 traffic. The Rev. C. P. 
Andrews was prohibited from setting foot in the Punjab, kept in remand 
for a day and then deported and arrested at Amritsar early in May, and 
Jlr. Eardly Norton, Barrister-at-Law, was prohibited from entering the 
Punjab to which he wanted to go in order to take up the cause of the 
prisoners. There was a universal cry for an enquiry into the Punjab 
wrongs and for the mitigation of the barbarous sentences meted out by 
Martial Law tribunals. Lala Harikishen Lai, a distinguished Congress- 
man and financier, was sentenced to transportation for life and forfei- 
ture of property (worth 40 lakhs). It was in September 1919 that the 
Viceroy, to anticipate later events, announced the appointment of the 
Hunter Committee to enquire into the Punjab disorders, but forthwith 
followed it up on the I8th September by the Indemnity Bill' which usually 
comes in the wake of hlartial Law. • Pandit JIadan Mohan Malavi 3 'a 
vigorously pleaded for its postponement in a 4% hours’ speech, but the 
defence was fhat the Bill only indemnified from legal, as apart from 
departmental penalties, actions taken “in good faith and in a reasonable 
belief that they were necessary for maintaining or restoring order,” while 
it left the ordinary courts to judge, according to the usual legal stand- 
ards, whether these conditions were fulfilled. 

Sir Dinshaw "Wacha “declared himself convinced that Government 
was justified in the attitude it had assumed towards the Indemnity Bill. ’ ’ 
hlrs. Besant who had all along been fighting Gandhi said that the Rowlatt 
Bill contained nothing which an honest citizen should object to and wrote 
on April 18th that “when the mob begins to pelt them (soldiers) with 
brick-bats, it is more merciful to order the soldiers to fire a few vollej’s 
of buckshot.” This gave rise to the expression, “Bullets for Briclc- 
bats” which since became associated with her name, and hlrs. Besant 
was virtually at the nadir of her popularity since that time. A definite 
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cleavage of parties, the germs of whicli were already' noticeable at Delhi 
came thus into existence since April 1919. . ’ 

J/The All-India Congress Committee met on the 20tb and 21st April and 
protested^ against the Extemment orders passed on Gandhi by the Punjab 
and'DelM Governments and urged an enquiry into the -Punjab wrongs. A 
Deputation composed of Mr. Vitthalbhai Patel and Mr. N. C. Kelkar was 
appointed, to sail at once to England, in view of the seriousness of the 
political situation. They actually did so on the 29th April, 1.919. On 
the 8th June a/ second meeting of the A.I.C.C. took place at Allahabad 
which was occasioned by an Ordinance of the Governor-General dated 
21st April, delegating powers to the Punjab Government, whereby any 
offence committed on or after the 30th March could he transferred for 
trial to Martial Law Tribunals. . Obviously this' date was fixed because 
hartals began that day.. Prisoners were not allowed to choose their own 
counsel. Mr. C. P. Andrews who had been pressed by all the leading 
Editors in India, including Mrs. Besant and Babu Surendra Nath Baner- 
jea, to. make an independent Enquiry into the Punjab affair was arrested, 
as we have already related, when he tried to vi^t the Punjab, and Martial 
Law was continued. These and other matters were considered at the 
meeting of the 8th Jtuie, and H was suggested that the scope of the enquiry 
by the Committee to be appointed should include Sir Michael 0 ’Dwyer’s 
regime in the Punjab, with special reference to the method of recruit- 
ment for the- Indian Army and the Labour' Corps during the "War, the 
raising of the^’War Loan, and the administration^ of Martial Law. 3klr. 
B.’ G. Horniman had been deported for his strong condemnation of Gov-, 
ernment’s policy in the Punjab in the columns of The Bombay Chronicles 
and the A.I.C.G. xirged the cancellation of the orders against his return 
to India. 

Incidentally, it may be noted that with the exit of Mr. Horniman, 
people felt the want of an organ and found it in Young India-. 

Young India had been originally started by hlr. Jamnadas Dwarka- 
das during the Home Rule days, and later came into the hands of a Syn- 
dicate of whom Air. Shankerlal Banker was a member. When J^Ir. B. G. 
Horniman Was deported and The Bombay Chronicle was put under cen- 
sorship, Gandhi took over charge of Young India. 

To resume the story. A Committee was appointed to arrange for the 
conduct of an enquiry into the Punjab occurrences,"' to take all' necessary 
legal proceedings in India or England- in relation thereto and to collect 
funds for the purpose. Into this Committee were co-opted later, on 
October 16th, Gandhi, Andrews, Shraddhananda Swami and others. In 
the beginning of November Mr. Andrews was suddenly called upon to 
go to South Africa at a critical moment. He left all the ewdence he 
had collected with the Congress Committee. It was resolved to secure 
the services of Messrs. Neville and Captain, Solicitors of London and 
Bombay respectively, to assist in the work of the Sub-Committee. A 
c-able was sent by the Hon’ble Pandit Malaviya on behalf of the AI.C.C. 
to the Premier, the Secretary of State and Lord Sinha, asknng for the 
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STispension of the “execution of all sentences passed Tinder Martial Law, 
pending proposed enquiry.'’ By this time Sir Satyendra Prasanna 
Sinha had become a member of the Privy Council, a K. C., and a Baron, 
as the result of which, he took the name of Lord Sinha of Raipur. He 
was also appointed Under-Seeretary of . State for India, and later on, 
it was he that piloted the Government of India BiU through the House 
of Lords. The A.I.C.C. next met in Calcutta on July 19th and 20th, 
primarily to consider the question of the venue of the Congress, hut it 
was resolved that the Congress should he held at Amritsar. The demand 
for a committee of enquiry directly by His Majesty’s Government was 
reiterated, and legal authority was sought for it to revise, annul or sus- 
pend Martial Law sentences. It was on July 19th, it will he remembered, 
that Sir Sankaran Nair resigned his membership of the Governor-Gene- 
ral’s Executive Council' as a protest against the continuance of Martial 
Law, and the A.I.C.C. recorded its grateful appreciation of his resigna- 
tion and requested him to proceed to England to lay the case of the Punjab 
for speedy redress of its grievances. A sum of Rs. 10,000 was collected 
for the Punjab Committee. On the 21st July the A.P.I. published the 
following statement by Gandhi dropping Civil Resistance for the time 
being : — 

Bombay, July 21. “In the course of a letter to the Pre.ss Mr. 
M. K. Gandhi writes ; ‘ The Government of India had given me, through 
His Excellency the Governor of Bombay, a grave warning that the 
resumption of civil disobedience is likely to be attended with serious 
consequences to public security. This warning has been reinforced by 
His Excellency the Governor himself at the interviews to whicli I was 
summoned. In response to these warnings and to the urgent desire 
publicly expressed by Dewan Bahadur L. A. GoTonda Raghava iHyar, 
Sir Narayan Chandavarkar and several Editors, I have, after deep 
consideration, decided not to resume civil resistance for the time being. 
I may add that several prominent friends belonging to what is called 
the Extremist Party have given me the same adTUce on the sole ground 
of their fear of a recrudescence of 'violence on the part of those who 
might not have understood the doctrine of cml resistance. "When, in 
common with most other Satyagrahis, I came to the conclusion that 
the time was ripe for the resumption of civil resistance as part of 
Satyagraha, I sent a respectful letter to H. E. the Viceroy, advising 
him of my intention so to do and urging that the Rowlatt Legislation 
should be withdrawn, that an early declaration be made as to the ap- 
appointment of a strong Und impartial Committee to investigate the 
Punjab disturbances, with power to revise the sentences passed, and 
that Babu Kalinath Roy, who was, as could be proved from the record 
of the case, unjustly convicted, should be released. The Government 
of India deserve thanks for the decision in kir. Roy’s Case (Sir. Roy 
was the Editor of The Tribune). Though it does not do full justice 
to kir. Roy, the very material reduction in the sentence is a substantial 
measure of justice. I have been assured that the committee of enquiry, 
such as I have urged for, is in the process of being appointed. "With 
these indications of good wiU, it would be unwise on my pp.rt not to 
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listen to the warning given by the Government. Indeed, my accept- 
ance of tbe. government's advice is a further demonstration of the 
nature of civil, resistance. A civil resister never seeks to enibarrass the 
Government. I feel that I shall better serve the country and the Gov- 
ei’Jiment and those Punjabi leaders who, in my opinion, have been so 
unjustly convicted and so cruelly sentenced, by the suspension of civil 
resistance for the time being. (I have been accused of throwing a 
lighted match. If my occasional resistance ,be a lighted match, the 
itowlatt Legislation and the persistence in retaining it on the Statute 
Book is a thousand matches scattered throughout India. The only way 
to avoid civil resistance altogether is to withdraw that legislation.) 
Npthing that the Government have' published in justification of that 
Bid has moved the Indian Public to change their attitude of oppo- 
sition to it. ' , In conclusion, Mr. Gandhi advised his fellow Satyagrahis 
to seek the co-operation of aU in the propagation . of pure Swadeshi 
and the promotion of the Hindu-Muslim unity.” . 

The Joint Parliamentary Committee under the Chairmanship of Lord 
Selborne was at this time sitting in England and we .may take up the 
question of the several deputations that went to England, though we are 
primarily concerned with the Congress Deputation, which was ably repre- 
sented by Mr. Vitthalbhai J. Patel and Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao. These, 
along with Messrs. Lokamanya Tilak, B. C. Pal, G. S. Khaparde, Dr. P. 
J. Mehta, A. Rangaswami Iyengar, N. C. Kelkar, Syed Hasan Imam, Dr. 
Sathaye, Mr. B. G. Horniman and Mr. P. Chenehia formed a Congress 
Delegation do lay India’s claims before the British public. Mr, V. P. 
Madhava Rao, ex-Dewan of Mysore, by the dignity of his bearing, his 
independence and straightforwardness raised the Congress in public esti-' 
mation and earned ^he encomiums of hir. Ben Spoor, M.P., who on behalf 
of the Labour Party was looking after Congress interests in England and 
who was the Secretary of the British Congress Committee at the time. 
Other deputations that went to England were the Moderate Deputation, 
the Justice Party and the two Home Buie Deputations, the minority and 
the majority ones, for, by this time the All-India Home Rule_ League be- 
came split into two, composed of those who swore by the Delhi Resolution 
of the Congress and those who still‘ harked back to the Bombay (Special) 
Congress, hir. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar represented the minority wing, 
while Mrs. Besaht carved out a new organization called the National Home 
E\ile League and represented it. It may be noted that the Maharashtra 
Home Ride League Deputation was turned back from Colombo and not 
permitted to proceed to England, though the Lokamanya had to be given 
passports shortly after in connection ■ with his case against Sir Valentine 
Chirol. The British Committee of the Indian National Congress did npt.^ 
at this time see eye to eye with the protagonists of the Delhi Congress and 
inclined more favourably to the Bombay compromise. There was a veri- 
table tug of war between Mr. Vitthalbhai J. Patel and the Committee and 
a sharp exchange of letters in which “he who paid tlie piper claimed, and 
ultimately got, the right to call the tune,” and the British Committee had 
to yield. At first the Committee took the view that each of the five Dele- 
gations then in England should send a representative and that they all 
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should meet and define their course of conduct at an ordinary meeting of 
the Committee, -which they were asked to attend as -visitors. This provok- 
ed a sharp reply from Vitthalbhai who expressed his surprise that the 
Committee should have recognised other Deputations than the Congress 
one, and who, point-blank, asked those members of the Committee who 
—Were not prepared to carry out the mandate of the Congress to sever their 
connection with the Committee. The Committee was also called upon to 
draw up a -written Constitution for itself and present it to the Congress, 
which it did. - Opportunity was taken of the presence of Indian delegates 
to organize meetings of propaganda in various counties in England and 
n farewell dinner was given by the Labour Party at the House of Com- 
mons and a message was sent to the Indian National Congress. The Inde- 
pendent Labour Party at its Glasgow Conference passed a Resolution 
:supportnig sel£=tietermination for India along with Ireland and Egypt. 
Like-wise did the. National Peace Council pass a Resolution at its Armnal 
Conference and the Labour Party, at its Annual Conference at Scar- 
borough, demand that “the principle of democratic self-determination 
should be applied to the reorgnization of the Indian Govermnent with 
•adequate protection to minorities.” AU the organizations condemned the 
Punjab atrocities equally vehemently. 

Vitthalbhai J. Patel and the Congress Deputation were called upon 
in England to face a double fight. On the one hand they had to settle up 
mth the British Committee of the Congress, and on the other -with Mrs. 
Besant who was indefatigable in her energies and in her opposition to 
the Congress. 

"While the Deputations were in England, an acute and unseemly con- 
troversy took place between the Congress Deputation and Mrs. Besant 
which led to mutual recriminations and even accusations of uttering false- 
hood against one another. Both the Congress Deputation and Iilrs. 
Besant, we have already explained, looked to the Labour Party to have 
their^-views represented in the House of Commons. Mrs. Besant was for 
supporting the Montagu Scheme with certain modifications. The Con- 
gress Deputation was for the Delhi Resolution -with its emphasis on self- 
determination and fuR Responsible Government. "Woman suffrage was 
intended by Mr. Montagu to be left, to the decision of the Local Legis- 
latures, but the Congress Deputation wanted its acceptance to be incor- 
porated in the Act. Then there was the Albert Hall meeting held on_ 
the 25th of October, 1919, at which the open differences between the two ’ 
wings created an awkward position for^the Chairman, Mr. Lansbury. 
The meeting was held under the auspices of the Home Rule League for 
India Branch established by Mrs. Besant in London. However, the Re- 
solution, as eventually passed, was -unobjectionable in that, “this mass 
meeting of the British Commonwealth which insists upon the right of self- 
government being conferred on each of the nations -within its boundaries, 
hei'eby declares that the Indian people are entitled to receive at the earU- 
•est opportunity the full right of self-determination.” 

Mr. Lansbury was the Chairman-Eleet and his intervention brought 
•about this form which replaced the original draft intended to support 
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Mr :^onta^’s Bill a's a first step towards tlie fulfilment of the declaration 
made m the House of Commons on- August 20th, 19l7. Mrs. Besant 
nevertheless, in-her speech supported Mr. Montagu’s Bill in unmistakable 
terras Md Vittbalbhai J. Patel bad to contradict her. . Finally, in connec- 
tion with these recriminations, Mr. G. S. Kiaparde with his pungent 
li-umour described hlrs. Besant as Putana to which she seriously objected, 
hut which description was in detail justified by Vittbalbhai. At this dist- 
ance of time, and knowing as we do l&s. Besant ’s great services to the 
Nation, we cannot help saying that the description was unfortunate and 
undeserved, dn spite of Mrs. Besant’s uneohckled antipathy to the Con- 
gress and its activities in London in 1919. It is to be feared that there 
• was something worse which should account for this irrepressible anxiety 
on Mrs. Besant’s part to support Mr. Montagu in spirit and in letter. 
Gandhi always treated her with reverence and ‘was always in the habit of 
rising from his seat to receive her, such was the regard shown towards 
her by Gandhi and the Congress, but she treated them contemptuously 
(refer to the events of 1930) Even at that, one should say that Mr. Kha- 
parde’s description of her was not only in bad form, but in bad taste and 
v/orse spirit. Let us take this opportunity to state this much, 

: ^ THE PUNJAB ENQUIET 

Affairs in India now .demand our attention. In pursuance of the 
Eesolution of the A.I.C.C;, Swami Shraddhananda, Pandit Motilal Nehru 
and Pandit Malaviya went to the Punjab in the last week of June to 
enquire into the happenings in the Punjab. Mr. Andrews went there 
shortly after.’ Both the Pandits returned, then Motilalji visited. Punjab 
again later. Jawaharlal and Purushottain Das Tandon joined Mj. 
Andrews. Gandhi joined the party on October 17th, as soon as the. order 
against him was withdrawn. The people of the Punjab were filled with 
panic, but confidence came back when Gandhi was present in their inidst. 
His arrival was nothing less than a triumph both at Lahore and at Amrit- 
sar. Meanwhile the official enquiry was announced. Its terms of refer- 
ence fell short of the Congress demand. Nevertheless, it was considtyed 
advisable to co-operate with the official Committee. Mr. C. E. Das arrived 
from Calcutta presently "and appeared on behalf of the Congress before 
Lord Hunter’s Commission, but unexpected difficulties faced the Congress 
Sub-Committee and it was obliged reluctantly to withdraw_ co-operation 
from the Disorders Enquiry Committee. The history of the situation was 
set forth in a memorandum. The Sub-Committee wanted some of the 
Martial Law prisoners to be brought imder custody to attend and assist 
in the enquiry but was refused permission. It therefore appealed against 
the Punjab Government to the Government of India and tlie Secretary 
of State, but. they declined tb interfere. The prisoners in the gaol en- 
dorsed the decision to withdraw. Later experience only proved tl)e wis- 
dom of the course adopted. Amongst other things, there was this fact, 
that the restricted terms of reference would not have allowed the Hunter 
Commission to entertain matters which justly came under the events of 
April 1919, but which were unjustly excluded from the reference. Accord- 
ingly, the ’confess rmdertook a separate enquiry by a Committee com- 
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posed of Messrs. Gandlii,~Motilal Nelom, Das, Pazl-xd-Haq and Abbas 
Tjabji with Mr. K Santanam as Secretary. Bnt soon after, Pandit 
Motilai, having been elected President of the Amritsar Congress, resigned 
and was relieved of his membership of the Committee, Mr. Jayahar tak- 
ing his place. Mr. Neville, the London solicitor, who was in charge of the 
Privy ConneH appeals was with the Committee. It was also resolved to 
acquire the JaUianwala Bagh and jraise a memorial, for which a committee 
was appointed with Pandit Malaviya as President. To anticipate mat- 
ters, that Bagh has been acquired for the Nation. The non-ofiScial Report, 
however, could not be ready for the Amritsar Congress, and at the time 
it was even contemplated that a special session of the Congress might have 
to be held to consider it when ready, in detail and at leisure, bnt this much 
the Committee stated, namely, that ‘the admissions made by General Dyer 
before the Hnnter Commission established beyond dispute that his action 
•f the 13th April was nothing but a cold-blooded, calculated, massacre of 
innocent, rmoffending, unarmed men and children, unparalleled for its 
heartless and cowardly brutality in modem times.” Judged by the hap- 
penings of April and May in the Punjab, we can readily understand the 
rumour prevalent at the time that it was General Dyer’s intention at first 
to raze Amritsar to the ground as a fitting punishment for the horrors 
•f the 10th April committed by the populace., Altogether, towards the 
latter half of the year 1919, the situation in India, — ^what with the ap- 
pointment of the Hunter Committee with no Congress representative 
thereon, and with a Reform BiU' which was but a poor performance of a 
vast promise, — ^was not merely gloomy but portentous. We extract below 
in full a “Manifesto on the Situation in India unanimously adopted by 
the Delegates from the Indian National Congress (to England) and the 
British Committee of the Indian National Congress in the autumn of 
1919,” soon after the appointment of the Hunter Commission and when 
the Reform BiU was before Parliament. 

MANIFESTO ON THE SITUATION IN INDIA ^ 

“It is time that the British public had a clear vision regarding 
India, where, through the folly of the Government a cloud bigger th-Tn 
• a man’s hand has already gathered, threatening to break into a stonh, 
the dimensions of which no one can foresee. 

“In moving a Resolution conveying the thanks of Parliament to 
the Forces engaged in the Great War, Mr. Lloyd George said, ‘As 
to India, by her remarkable contribution to our triumph, notably in 
the East, she had won a new claim to our consideration, a claim so 
irresistible that it ought to overpower, and must overpower, aU the 
prejudice and timidity which might stand in the way of her pro- 
gress.’ So far as ‘a new claim’ is concerned, the Government of India 
since the Armistice has requited India’s glorious services by legis- 
lative -and administrative repression, depriving India of freedom of 
the Press, freedom of speech, freedom of the person, provoking pub- 
lic protest and riots, particularly in the Punjab, with Martial Law, 
deportation of leaders beloved by the people, confiscation of propcrtj', 
suppression of newspapers, execution, public flogging, imprisonment 
c— la 
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of proi^ent and patriotic citizens on fanMe charges, refusal of 
prm^sion to, choose counsel for their defence^efore lliHtary Tri- 
b^aJs, shootmg by machine-guns and bombing by military planes 
•ot defenceless men and women,— a regime of blood and iron which, if 
practised by Germans, . would have fiU^ Englishmen with -horror and 
indignation, ' 


“To make matters worse, a whitewashing Commission of Enquiry 
has been- appointed vdthout. any representation from the Indian Na- 
tional- Congress ; and the Indian Muslim League, and an Indemnity 
Bill passed by the Government of India which will prevent those 
officials who may be found guilty from being properly punished. 
Prussianism could no further go.” 

If the British Committee of the Indian National Congress was, as we 
have seen, so deeply impressed with the seriousness of the situation in 
India, as to publish the Manifesto herein extracted, imagine what should 
have been the feeling in India. The feeling was aggravated by the inade- 
quacy of the Reform Bill which embodied the Montford Scheme. Only 
the Grand' Committees, were not there. But Dyarchy, nominated mem- 
bership of Legislatures, the Council of State, powers of certification 'and 
veto, ordinance-making powers, — and aU those reactionary aspects of a 
constitution whdcL the country had protested against aU these years, but 
which have been embodied in an aggravated form in the Act of 1935 — 
these were the malformations and monsters that the Amr itsar Congress 
was called, upon to fight. It must be evident to the reader that by this 
time the fesiparous forces always operating in Indian politics and alto- 
gether inevitable under a foreign rule, must have been vigorously at work 
- in India. They had manifested -themselves in the Home Rule League itself. 
At Amritsar they appeared in their full strength. Lokamauya Tilak had 
by -this time returned from England where he lost his case against Sir 
Valentine Gfairol for defamation. The opinions that he had expressed in 
England were that he would take whatever was given and fight hard for 
the rest. They did not appear so hostile to the Scheme as those indicated 
by liim as soon as he landed in India. Here he was sure that the Reform 
Scheme was quite inadequate. Nevertheless, he wired his congratulations 
to the Rin g (or Cabinet) on the passing of the Reform Bill on behalf ©f 
the Indian people, while on his way to the Amritsar Congress, from a 
Railway Station (Gangapuf) and offered 'Responsive Co-operation’ in 
the matter of working the Reforms. The phrase was coined by Mr, 
Baptista and the telegram was drafted by Mr, Kelkar. This was quite 
Jinexpected in Congress circles and the Amritsar Congress became the 
scene of a battle royal between the contending parties; 

At Amritsar, Mr. C. R. Das was greatly in evidence before the Con- 
gress, He had shot up into prominence easily even in 1917 when he had 
espoused the cause of Mrs. Besant for the Presidentship of the Calcutta 
Sestion. At the Delhi Congress (1918), he took a leading part in demo- 
lishing the compromise of the Bombay Special Session (1918). At Anmt- 
.‘sar naturally, it was a measuring of strength between the rapidly 
ing’ Old Guard of orators, whose ranks were by this time remtorccd by 
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2^rs. Besant’s accession to them, and. the new Nationalists who were 
irrepressible. Das came to the Congress with his resolutions ready and 
adopted 'the strategy of moving his, before the official ones were even put 
^forward. The Kesolution on Eeforms placed before the Amritsar Session 
was Mr. Das’s draft as approved of by the Subjects Committee. This 
' Resolution underwent a serious change in the open session by the incor- 
poration of a para^aph at the end stating that “pending the introduc- 
tion of Responsible Government, the people would so work the Reforms 
as to secure its early establishment.” 

The implication here was that the co-operation offered would be res- 
ponsive, in the measure in which Government would co-operate with the 
people. It will be remembered that the famous Announcement of August 
20th, 1917, by ilr. Montagu embodies a reference to this bilateral yco- 
•operation. hfr. Das omitted aU reference to it. Gandhi suggested an ela- 
borate reference in a separate paragraph. 

The Amritsar Congress (1919) was a triumph for national self- 
respect. At that Congress, the Indian politicians were keenly divided 
in views. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and Gandhi wanted to work 
the Reforms on the basis of offering co-operation in the measure in which 
government co-operated with the people. Mr. C. R. Das was for reject- 
ing the scheme. He moved the main Resolution of the day which ran as 
follows : — 


1. "That this Congress reiterates its declaration of last year 
that India is fit for full Responsible Government and repudiates all 
assumptions and assertions to the contrary. 

2. "That this Congress adheres to the Resolution passed at the 
Delhi Congress regarding Constitutional Reforms and is of opinion 
that the Reforms Act is inadequate, unsatisfactory and disappointing. 

3. “That this Congress further urges that Parliament should 
take early steps to establish full Responsible Government in India 
in accordance with the principle of Self-determination.” 

Gandhi moved an amendment omitting the word ‘disappointing’ and 
adding a fourth paragraph which ran as follows ; — 

4. "Pending such introduction, this Congress begs loyally to 
respond to the sentiments in the Royal Proclamation, namely, ‘Let 
the new era begin with a common determination among my people and 
my officers to work together for a common purpose,’ and trusts that 
both the- authorities and the people will co-operate so to work the 
Reforms as to secure the early establishment of full Responsible Gov- 
ernment. 

"And this Congress offers its warmest thanks to the Rt. Hon. 
E. S. Montagu for his labours in connection with them,” 

■Finally, a formula was evolved which was accepted by the Congress. 
In the final form, the Resolution embodies the original Resolution moved 
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replacement of Gandhi’s extra paragraph hy Ihe 

Pending such introduciaon, this Congress trusts that, so far as 
may he po^ible, the people will so work the Reforms as to secure an 
ear.y establishment of full ^Responsible Govefmnent,' and this 'Con- 
gress offers its thanks to the Rt. Hon. E, S. Montagu for his labours 
in connection -with the Reforms.” 

Mrs. Besant’s alternative proposition was lost and Mr. Das’s, as 
finally agreed to, was passed. . • 

The compromise effected was, however^ not an' indubious one, althougli 
it must be said that Mr. Das’s speech made it clear that he reserved for 
the Nation the right of pursuing a policy of obstruction if necessary aud 
co-operation if possible. The Resolution was a triumph neither for /Das 
nor for Gandhi exclusively. It was a triumph for both, the addition of 
the rider for Gandhi, and its amended form for Das. By that time it 
was clear that the stalwarts of the Jndian Congress could not always see 
eye to eye. That was only to be expected. But the irony of the positio* 
was that while Das_was inclined to obstruction and rejection— shall we 
say, Non-co-operation ?— Gandhi was there as the apostle of co-operation. 
Yesj^that he was. Whatever the verdict of posterity be upon the Resolu- 
. -.tion on Reforms at Amritsar, there is no manner, of doubt whatever that 
'the whole Congress was a triumph for Gandhi. He -had already impressed 
the Congress with his personality, his point of vieWj his principles and 
philosophy, his code of ethics, his cult of Truth and Non-violence. We 
shall presently see how. The Amritsar Congress passed 50 resolutions 
which embrace a wide variety of topics, ranging from a demand for the 
recall of Lord Chelmsford to the caff for an investigation of the Land 
Revenue system, Labour conditions, and the woes of third-class 'passen- 
gers. The Congress itself was attended by 36,000 people, of whom over ■ 
6,000 were ordinary delegates and there were besides these some 1,200 , 
Tenant delegates. The rest were visitors. The atmosphere of the Con- 
gress was charged with electricity. Punjab and its atrocities naturally 
claimed the greatest attention. Gandhi was' anxious that the mob ^^o- 
lence in the' Punjab and Gujarat should be condemned. The Subjects 
Committee threw out the Resolution. Gandhi was disappointed. It was 
late at night. He firmly, but politely and respectfully, expressed his 
•inability to be in the Congress if the Congress could_not see ite way to , 
accepting his view-point. The next morning, 'amidst the winnings and 
whimperings of the bulk of delegates, Resolution Y was approved which, 
“while fully recognizing the grave provocation that led to a sudden out-^ 
burst of mob frenzy, expressed the deep regret of the Congress at, and 
"its condemnation of, the excesses committed in certain parts of the Punjab 
and Gujarat resulting in the loss of fives and injury to person and pro- 
perty during the month of April last.” Gandhi’s speech on the subject 
was superb. It encompassed within a shprt range his whole plan of 
•campaign and his future policy. 

“There is no greater Resolution before this Congress than this 
one. The whole key to success in the future lies in your hearty re- 
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cognition of the truth underlying it, and acting up to it. To the 
extent we fail in recognizing the Eternal Truth that underlies it, to 
that extent we are hound to fail. I say if there was no violence on 
our part, — ^we have abimdant proof of it, and I can produce before 
you, chapter and verse from Viramgam, from Ahmedabad and from 
Bombay that there was -nolence on our part intended and committed. 
I agree that there was grave provocation given by the Government 
in arresting Dr. Kitchlew and Dr. Satyapal and in arresting me who 
was bent on a mission of peace at the invitation of Dr. Satyapal and 
Swamiji, — ^these troubles would not have arisen." But the Govern- 
ment went mad at the time ; we went mad also at the time. I say, do 
not return madness with madness, but return madness with sanity 
and the whole situation will be yours.” 

Binging, soul-stirring words these! Only, the wonder is whether 
people understood their full significance then. Eeally, this Resolution set 
the tone for the'^Congress. Gandhi was not willing or ready to break with 
Government yet. That was why a Resolution was passed offering wel- 
come to the Prince of Wales, thus repairing the omission at Delhi. That 
was why the rider to the Reforms Resolution offering co-operation was 
passed at Amritsar, though it was greatly diluted by the compromise. Of 
a piece with this avowal of Truth and Non-violence, or allied to it, were 
the Resolutions on (1) Swadeshi, '^recommending a revival of the ancient 
industry of hand-spinning and. hand-weaving” (few people would have 
noticed the expression ‘hand-spinning’), (2) on the prohibition of export 
*f milch cows and breeding bullocl®, (3) on the Liquor Policy of the 
Provinces, and (4)- on the amelioration of the grievances of TMrd and 
Intermediate class passengers. Not far removed from this batch comes 
the batch relating to gratitude to Muslims for recommending the discon- 
tinnancc of cow-slaughter at Bakr-id and the protest against the hostile 
attitude of some of the British ministers towards the Turkish and Eiila- 
phat questions. The Amritsar Congress turned its attention to the lot of 
peasants after a number of years. The labourers also claimed its atten- 
tion equally. The Unani sj-stem as well as the Ayurvedic system were 
commended to the attention of Government. The British Committee was 
thanked for its services and so was the Labour Party in England in gene- 
ral, and Mr. Ben Spoor in particular. The Lokamanya had just returned 
from England after befriending the Labour Party to which he gave a 
donation of £3,000. The Lokamanya was responsible, very likely, for 
the assertion that a permanent mini on be established in England and 
elsewhere for Congress propaganda. Lala Lajpat Rai was thanked for 
his services to the country, in America, and the Congress Deputation for 
their services in England. ‘Indians overseas’ were not to be missed, the 
settlers in the Transvaal were still being deprived of their rights of pro- 
perty and trade tiU then enjoyed by them. Indian agitation raised its 
head in East Africa, hir. Andrews’s services to Indians abroad were 
not less entitled .to the thanks of the country, than his services in the 
Punjab. The Congress, for the first time and publicly, explained why it 
was forced to boycott the Hunter Commission. The Lieutenant-Governor 
had ‘‘refused permission even to a few of the Punjab leaders undergoing 
imprisonment to attend and sit in the Committee Rooms even as prisoners 
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under cust^y, to assist and insthiet counsel in the same ihanner as the 
Goyeripient Counsel was instructed by the Commission.” The Gonuress 
accordinglx endor^d the boycott as- a fitting and dignified action and 
Mlled upon the Sub-Conunittee to .make an independent Report The 
Congress congratulated Sir Sankaran Nair on his resignation and de- 
manded the recall of Lord Chelmsford, the removal of General Dyer from 
his command, and of Sir Michael G ’Dwyer from his membership of the 
•Army Coihmittee. There is a story relating to the Resolution of the recall 
I^ord:3CIieIinsfordl which niay be told here. He was hoping that if the 
Congress should table a- Resolution asking for his recall, it .woiild be 
Opposed- by some leading Moderate ' Congressmen such as . Mr. Sastri. 
But on the second day of the Congress, both hfr. Sastri and Mr. 
C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar left for Calcutta where the first sitting of the 
Liberal Federation was to be held. So Mr. Sastri was not there at 
the Congress when the Resolution came up,, and Mr. Bj N. Sarma jumped 
into the gap. -He was too forward for the Liberals and so would not 
go to Calcutta. But he 'was too backward for the Nationalists and so 
would not endorse the recall of the Viceroy, and amidst a hostile demon- 
stration managed to oppose the motion before the House; He 
only performed what , he -considered to be a duty. It was but recently 
that;he had tendered his resignation of membership of the Supreme. Le- 
gislative Council as a protest against the introduction into it of the second 
Rowlatt Billj'but forthwith withdrew it that very evening after attend- 
ing a Viceregal party. - At .Amritsar he opposed the recall Resolution. 
Altogether he did notable service to Lord Oheimsford who rewarded him 
hamkomely by appointing him to the Executive Council six months later, 
in June 1920.* - Dealing with the question of the Punjab wrongs, toe 
Amritsar - Congress asked for the cancellation of the indemnities levied 
upon the -people in certain places for injuries done to person and pro- 
perty, as' weR as the prmishments meted out to University and' School 
students under the Martial Law. The Reforms Resolution was reinforced 
by another oh Fundamental Rights which was pressed for by the Grand 
Old Man, Mr.. C., Vijiaraghavachariar at. 10 o’clock in the night.. Then 
the Congress pleaded, for the repeal of the Press Act and the Rowlatt Act 
and the Release of warious prisoners who were still in jails despite the 
Royal Prpriamation. ; - 

■ Mr. ■ Horniman’s deportation was the subject of a protest and its 
cancellation was urged strongly. It was also urged that the Reform? 
should' be extended to Burma and that Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara should 
be made fiili blown Provinces. Audit and accounts, and recovery of Fund? 
from various people, formed the subjects of two other resolutions and the 
'sesdoh terminated. ■ It put a great strain upon its President— -Pandit 
Slotilal Nehru who lost his' voice and was greatly tired by the strain of 
the week'. The sittings of the Subjects Committee ran into the early houre 
of the morning, night after night, and the unbearable cold of the Punjab 
■proved too much for many delegates and added to their difficulties. 


• l/Ord Chelmsford had at first recjommeaded the name of the .M iliaraja ofBurdTTar 
o the vacancy, but Mr, Montagu wanted a man of Legislative experience and mentione 
be name of Mr. Sastri. ; 
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Two incidents may be narrated here wbicb are of interest. Tbe 
Royal Proclamation granting amnesty to political prisoners, concbed in 
tbe sweetest language imagmable, "reacbed Amritsar a day before tbe 
Congress was beld and with it came the Ali Brothers to' tbe city in tbe 
midst of a tumultuous enthusiasm of multitudes of people. They had a 
• grand procession and Mahomed Ali appearing on the platform stated that 
•he came from the Chhiudwara gaol ‘with'a return tdchet,’ an expression 
which has become classical since. The other incident relates to Mr. 
Reginald NeviRe, the London solicitor who had been in India for some 
time and who was in Amritsar during the Congress week. The room in 
bis hotel' was broken into at dead of night on the 25th December, 1917, 
by some 20 European soldiers from the garrison at^JuUunder, and he 
was insulted and asked how, being a white man, he dared to work against 
Dyer. One of them said, “We have shot, the whole seething mass of 
sweaty natives,” and that he was one of those who formed Dyer’s con- 
tingent that did this. We learnt later that the soldiers were made to 
' apologize to Mr. Neville. -- 


I 
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CHAPTER I 

The Birth of Non-co-operation (1920) 

The year 1920 opens Tvith a definite cleavage of parties in Indian 
politics. The Ihherals had definitely cut themselves off from the Congress 
and met in Calcntta in December, 1919. In the Congress itself, the events 
that "were fast developing themselves -were tending to create a further 
schism amongst the Congressmen left behind. At Amritsar, the central 
issue was co-operation or obstruction. A few months after the new year 
had opened, the position of the Amritsar parties was reversed. Gandhi 
stood for Non-co-operation, and those who had opposed his co-operation 
at Amritsar ranged themselves once again against him. What brought 
about such a sudden change of front? The fact was that anxiety was 
growing iu the public mind over the Pimjah atrocities as well as the Elii- 
laphat question. 

The events of 1920 centre round a great movement called the Ehila- 
phat movement, and it is necessary to give in outline the genesis of the 
Khilaphat trouble. During the Great War, hir. Lloyd George, the Pre- 
mier of England, had made solemn promises to Indian Muslims who de- 
pending upon them went and fought against their brothers in Islam. 
When the war came to a close, a curious interpretation was put upon the 
promises, evidently to avoid fulfilment. If .there was anything that exas- 
perated the Indian Muslims, it was this perfidy of the British Premier. 
The pledges given by Lloyd George declared unequivocally in these words : 
“Nor are we fighting to deprive Turkey of the rich and reno'wned lands 
of Asia hlinor and Thrace which are predominantly Turkish in race.” 
These pledges were unredeemed and the promises were heartlessly broken. 
The Muslim contention was that the Jazarat-ul-Arab including Mesopota- 
mia, Arabia, Syria and Palestine, with aU the Holy Places situated there- 
in, must always remain xuider the direct suzerainty of the Khalif. But 
as a result of the terms of the armistice, Turkey was deprived of her 
homelands. Thrace was presented to Greece. Both Great Britain and 
Prance divided the Asiatic portions of the Turkish Empire among them- 
selves imder the guise of Mandatories. A High Commission was appoint- 
ed by the Allied Powers, who, to all intents and purposes, were the rulex-s 
in Turkey, with H.M. the Sultan as nothing better than a prisoner. Not 
only the entire Muslim population in India, but other communities .as 
well were in rage against what was rightly termed as the British Pre- 
mier’s ‘betrayal’, and it was at Amritsar that the leading Congress and 
Khilaphat men ^seussed the situation in the country caused by Lloyd 
George’s doings, and decided to organise the Khilaphat work under the 
guidance of Mahatma Gandhi. 
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In the niidje of January, 1920, Mr. Mahomed Ali issued, along with 

- Jus brother, a Manifesto to the country in the course of which, after for- 
mally thanking the. public for-their sympathy and support, he .outlined 
Ms future course of action. “We expect to hear from His ExceUency the 
Viceroy m a day or two,” wrote Mr. Mahomed Ali and his brother in that 
Manifesto, “when he would be pleased to receive the Khilaphat Confer- 
enee Deputation of Indian Muslims. ’ ’ A deputation waited upon the 
^iceroy on the 19th January, 1920, headed by. Dr. Ansari and impressed 
him with “the necessity for the preservation of the Turkish Empire and 
of the Sovereignty of the Sultan -as KhaUf.” They stated the Khilaphat 
issue in a word, when they laid down the principle “that the continued 
existence of the Kbilapbat as a temporal no less than spiritual institution 
was the very essence of their faith.” 

The Viceroy’s reply to the Deputation was disappointing to a degree, 
and the Muslim leaders issued a statement recording their firm conwction 
that “should the peace terms result unfavourably to Muslim religion and 
sentiments, they would place an undue strain upon Muslim loyalty” and 
demanding that “Arabia, as delimited by Muslim authority, and the 
Holy Places of Islam must remain under the control of the !^ali£,” and 
that the pledge given by Mr. Lloyd George shoMd be fulfilled. The third 
Khilaphat Conference met at Bombay in February, 1920, and expressed 
its confidence in the. Deputation going to England and issued a very im- 

- portant Manifesto, laying down the Muslim demands and declaring-that 
“any reduction of the claim would not only be a violation of the deepest 
religious feelings of the Muslims, but also a flagrant violation of the 
solemn declarations and pledges made or given by responsible statesmen, 
representing the Allied and Associated Powers and given at a time when 
they were desirous of enlisting the support of the Muslim people and 
soldiery, and warning them against the consequence of a wrong decision, 
particularly when not only the Muslim but also the entire Hindu popula- 
tion was joining them in their demand.” 

Lord. Chelmsford’s emphasis on the fact that the question did not 
lie in the hands of Great Britain alone was not reassuring, and -virtually 
neutralized his ‘profound sympathy’ -with the Muslim view point. The 
militant tone of certain sections of the French, English and American 
Press regarding the desirability of settling the Eastern Question once for 
all, only strengthened the apprehensions of the Muslims. Influential sec- 
tions of English and American opinion demanded that the Turks should 
be expelled from Constantinople, and reduced to the status of a fourth- 
rate Power. The Khilaphat question came more and more to the fore, dur- 
ing the months of February and March in Indaih polities. A 
Muslim Deputation left for England early in March, 1920. The Deputa- 
tion which was headed by Maulana Mahomed Ali was received by Mr. 
Fisher oh behalf of the Secretary of State for India, and it also waited 
upon the Prime Minister. It further requested permissipn to place its 
views before the Supreme Council' of the Peace Conference but was re- 
fused. 
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Lloyd George's reply to the Muslim' Deputation in England on the 
17th March, insisting on the fact that Turkey could not be treated on 
principles different from those that were applied to Christian countries, 
and asserting the doctrine that ■while Turkey was to be allowed 'to exer- 
■cise temporal s'S'ay over Turkish lands, she was not to be permi'tted to 
retain those lands which were not Turkish, struck at the root of the whole 
Jihilaphat sentiment in India. On this, the 19th March was fixed as a 
day- of National mourning, — a day of fasting and prayer and hartal. 
Gandhi once again appeared on the scene "with the announcement that- he- 
would lead the movement of Non-co-operation if the 'terms of -peace 
Turkey did not meet the sentiments of the Muslims in India. Shaukat 
Ali tabled a resolution for the 19th March that if the peace terms were 
3 iot acceptable, Muslims would be forced to sever their loyal connection 
with the British Throne. This evoked a resolution from the Government 
of India in the beginning of March, pointing out the impossibilty of Goy- 
■emment servants joining the celebration of the 19th March. Gandhi’s 
ideas were embodied in a Blanifesto dated the 10th March, which ran 
thus, and in which he had indicated his plans of Non-co-operation for 
the first time : 

“Now a word as to what may be done if the demands are not 
granted. The barbarous method is warfare, open or secret. This 
must be ruled out, i£ only because it is impracticable. If I could 
bat persuade every one that it is always bad, we shoiild gain aU law- 
ful ends much quicker. The power that an individual or a nation 
forswearing •violence can generate, is a power that is irresistible. 
But my argument to-day against -violence is based upon pure expe- 
diency, is utter futility. Non-co-operation is, therefore, the only 
remedy left open -to us. It is the clearest remedy, as it is the mo^ 
effective, when it is absolutely free from all violence. It becomes a 
duty when co-operation means degradation or humiliation, or an 
injury to one’s cherished religious sentiment. England cannot ex- 
pect a meek submission by us to an -unjust usurpation of rights 
which to Muslims means a matter of life and death. We may there- 
fore begin at the top as well as the bottom. Those who are holding 
offices of honour or emoluments ought to give them up. Those who 
belong to the menial services under Government should do like-wise. 
Non-co-operation does not apply to service -under private individuals. 
I cannot approve of the threat of ostracism against those who do not 
adopt thc-remedy of Non-co-operation. It is a voluntary withdrawal 
alone that is a test of popular feeling and dissatisfaction. Ad-viee to -the 
soldiers to refuse to serve is premature. It is the last, not the first 
step. We should be entitled to take that step when the Viceroy, the 
Sroretary^ of State and the Premier leave -us. Moreover, every step 
-mthdra-wing co-operation has to be taken with the greatest delibera- 
tion. We must proceed slowly so as to ensure retention of seK- 
control under the fiercest heat.” 

^ Government’s opinion from ‘India, 1920’ on this; 

-. doubt that Gandhi’s advocacy of soul force commended 

itself to a populace who shared his religious' belief and believed in his 
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doctrines of self-abnegation and admired bis asceticism. He stood like 
a rock of salvation’ before the injured national pride of many of bis 
countrymen. His behests had the influence of semi-divine commands. 
Lokamanya Tilak did not share Gandhi’s views at first. Hig subtle in- 
tellect and world-conquering will stood in contrast with Gandhi’s sjiiritual 
fervour and heaven-aspiring soul. It was in the midst of an atmosphere- 
charged with unrest that the non-odScial Report on the Punjab atrocities, 
was published (25th March). The Hunter Commission’s inability to 
exaimne the Congress Sub-Committee’s evidence made a separate Report 
inevitable, and at the same time antagonized the public to the Hunter 
Commission and its findings yet to be published. Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
w^as the dote noire of the Congress Report. His studied contempt of the 
educated classes, his pressure for recruits and contributions by high- 
handed methods, and his suppression of public opinion, were naturally 
the subjects of popular accusation against him. The events of the year 
1919 began, it wiU be remembered, on the 31st March at Ddhi, but o£6- 
eially on he 6th A^il and foimd their culmination "in the -Jallianwala 
Bagh massacre on the 13th. So the week was observed as a National Week 
in 1920 and continues since to be so observed to this day. In the month 
of May -the peace terms with Turkey were published and they only served 
to stimulate the Khilaphat agitation. Soon after, GandM declared his 
resolve to organize the Non-co-operation movement in order to get the 
terms modified. The Lokamanya did not sympathise whole-heartedly with 
this movement, but he did not oppose it. 

i The policies of the two great leaders may be studied side by side. 
Both had published valuable manifestoes in the third week of ApriL 
Gandhi had just then accepted the Presidentship of the AU-India Home 
Rule League from which Mrs. Besant seceded, and he published a state- 
ment in ‘doing so. Tilak had published a Manifesto enunciating his policjTs - 
in relation to the new Reforms. 

GANDHI’S STATEJEENT 

“It is a distinct departure from the even tenor of my life for 
me to belong to an organization that is purely and frankly political. 
But, after careful deliberation with friends, I have joined the All- 
India Home Rule League and accepted the ofBce of its President. 
Some friends whom I consulted told me that I should not join any 
political organization and that, if I did, I would lose the position of 
splendid isolation I enjoy at present. I confess that this caution had 
considerable weight with ine. At ’’the same time, I felt that if I was 
accepted by the League, as I was, I should be wrong in not identify- 
ing myself with an organization that I could utilise for the advance- 
ment of causes in 7 vhicJi I had specialised, and the methods which, 
experience has shown me; are attended with quicker and better results 
than those that are usually adopted. Before joining the League, I 
endeavoured to ascertain the opinion of those who were outside the 
Presidency and with whom I had not the privilege to come in such 
close contact as with co-workers in the Bombay Presidency. lie- 
causes referred to by me are Swadeshi, Hindu-Muslim Unity with 
- special reference to Khilaphat, the acceptance of Hindustani as the- 
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lingua fraifca, and o linguistic redistribution of the Provinces. I 
Tvonld engage the League, if I can carry the members 'with me, in these 
activities so that they occupy the largest part of the Nation’s time 
and attention. 

“I freely confess that reforms take a secondary place in any 
scheme of national reorganization. For, I feel that the activities 
chosen by me, if they could hut absorb national energy, would bring 
about all the reforms that the most ardent Extremist can ever desire, 
and so far as the desirability of getting full Self-(3overnment can 
be best accelerated by developing the activities that I have mention- 
ed, I keep them in the forefront of the national programme. I shall 
not: treat the AU-India Home Rule League as a parly organization in 
.My sense of the term. I belong to no party and I wish to belong to 
none hereafter. I am aware that the constitution of the League re- 
quires it to help the Congress, but I do not consider the Congi-ess as 
a party organization, even as the British Parliament, though it con- 
tains all parties, and has one paiiy or other dominating it from time’ 
to time, is not a party organization. I shall venture to hope that 
aU parties will cherish the Congress as a national organization pro- 
viding a platform for all parties to appeal to the Nation, with a view 
to moulding its policy, and I would endeavour so to mould the policy 
of the League as to make the Congress retain its no-party national 
character. 

“This brings me to my methods. I believe that it is possible to 
introduce uncompromising trath and honesty in the political life of 
the countr 3 ^ "Whilst I would not expect the League to follow me in 
my Civil Disobedience methods, I would strain every nerve to make 
truth and non-violence accepted in aU our national activities. Then 
we shall cease to fear or distrust Government and their measures. 
I do not wish, however, to develop the theme any further, but I would 
rather let time solve the many questions that must arise from the 
bold statement I have here made. My purpose just now is not to 
demonstrate the propriety of my action or the truth of the policy 
herein adtnnbrated but to take the members of the League into my 
confidence and to invite their criticism of the programme thereili set 
forth, and any suggestion they may wish to make for the advance- 
ment and the welfare of the League.” 

TILAK’S PRO(jEAiIME 
Here is Tilak’s Manifesto: 

“The Congress-Democratic Party, as the name denotes, is a party 
animated by feelings of unswerving loyalty to the Congress and 
faith in Democracy. It believes in the potency of democratic doc- 
trines for the solution of Indian problems, and regards the extcn.sion 
of education and political franchise as two of its best weapons. It 
advocates the removal of all civic, secular, or social disabilities ba.sed 
on caste or custom. It believes in religious toleration, the sacredness 
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of ‘one’s ^ religion to oneself and “the right and duty of the State to 
protect it against aggression. This party supports the claim of the 
Muslims for the solution of the Khilaphat question according to Mus- 
lim dogmas and beliefs and the tenets of the Koran. 

“This party believes -in the integration or federation of India 
in the British Commonwealth for the advancement of the cause of 
humanity and the brotherhood of mankind, but demands autonomy 
for India and equal status as a sister-State "with every partner in 
the British Commonwealth, including Great Britain, It insists upon 
equal citizenship for Indians throughout the Commonwealth and 
effective retaUatioh whenever it is denied. It welcomes the League 
of Nations as an instrument for enforcing the peace of the world, the 
integrity of States, the freedom and honour of nations and nation- 
alities, and for ending the exploitation of one country by another. 

“This party emphatically asserts the fitness of India for Repre- 
sentative and Responsible Government and claims for the people of 
India, ^on the principle of self-detertnination, the exclusive right of 
fashioning the form of government and determining the most appro- 
priate constitution for India. It regards the Montagu Reforms Act 
as “inadequate, unsatisfactory and disappointing” and ■will strive to 
remedy the defect by introducing, with the aid of the members of 
the Labour party and other sympathisers in the British Parliament, 
at the earliest opportunity, a new Reform BiU for establishing full 
Responsible Government in India, including full military control 
and full fiscal freedom, and an exhaustive Declaration of Rights with 
constitutional guarantees. _To achieve this object, it contemplates 
and recommends a resolute and energetic campaign in India and in 
the countries represented on the League Ibf Nations. In this matter, 
the party’s watchword will be ‘Educate, Agitate and Organize.’ 

“This party proposes to work the Montagu Reforms Act for all 
it is worth and for accelerating the grant of full Responsible Gov- 
ernment, and, for this purpose, it -will -without hesitation offer co- 
operation or resort to constitutional opposition/- whichever may be 
expedient and best calculated to give effect to the popular -will. 

“Apart from the foregoing aims and principles, the party plat- 
form will contain the following planks, but it does not profess to be 
exhaustive: 

niPERIAL 

1. Repeal of all repressive legislation e.g., (Rowlatt Act, the 
Press Act, the Arms Act, etc.), the introduction of trial by Jury of 
one’s owii countrymen, especially in, cases of offences against the 
State; the abolition of rigorous imprisomnent for such offences, and 
jail reform with a view to placing offenders of all classes on a par 
with fiiinilar offenders in Great Britain. 
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- 2. Securing for the lahouring, classes, agricultural and indus- 

trial, a fair share of the fruits of labour, a minimum wage, relation- 
ship between capital and labour on equitable basis, and promoting 
organizations suitable for the purpose. 

3. - Control of the export of foodstuffs and other necessaries of 
life by tariff or by other methods, with a view to .reducing the prices 
thereof and conserving supplies. 

4. Promotion of Swadeshism and development of industries by 
all recognised methods, including State subsidies and protective tariff. 

5. Nationalisation of railways and regulation of railway tariffs 
by legislation, with a view to assist industrial development and to 
abolish privileges and favouritism in their working. 

6. Retrenchment first and foremost in every department, espe- 
cially in the kliUtary expenditure, and taxation when imperative or 
desirable, but taxation graduated according to the capacity of various 
classes, corporations or individuals, so that the burden may be pro- 
portionate to the means or wealth of the tax-payers. 

7. Creation of a Citizen Army, officered by Indians; naval, 
•aerial and military education; Commissions for Indians in all Mili - 
tary services without racial discrimination. 

8. Recruitment of aU services by open competitive examination 
in India. 

9. Promotion of national unity by such means as the establish- 
ment of a lingua franca for all India, betterment of relations between 
followers of different religions, and especially a Hindu-Muslim 
Entente. 

10. Re-adjustment of Provinces on linguistic basis. 

PROVINCIAL. 

1. Immediately securing full popular autonomy for the Provin- ’ 

ces. 

2. Permanent Ryotwari settlement on the basis of an equitable 
ass^ment. 

3. Village control over reserved and protected forests in regard 
to pasturage, fuel, dealwood, and use of minor products. 

4. Absolute prohibition of YetTi, Begar and Sarbarai. 

5. Education through the vernacular as high as possible. 

6. Free and compulsory education without distinction of sex, 
special contributions and increased grants-in-aid from State funds to 
ilunicipalities and Local Boards to carry out this object immediately. 

7. Restoration of Village Panchayats with administrative and 
judicial powers. , 

8. Abolition of drink. 

9. Extension of the franchise without sex distinction. 
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10. Sanitation upon systematic basis nnder a Minister of 

.r iSealtb. , 

11. Carrying out of departmental reforms already enunciated 
and ap])royed by popular opinion, e.ff., agricultural development, ex- 
tension of irrigation, the co-operative movement, industrial and tech- 
nical education suitable to the needs of the country, organised medi- 
cal relief, and encouragement to indigenous system of medicine. 

“Under this programme, the party appeals for votes and sup- 
port for candidates pledged to ' these principles, with the fullest con- 
fidence of receiving an enthusiastic response so as to ensure victories 
in the coming election battles.” 

^Vhile the Deputation, was still in Europe, the proposed terms of - 
peace with Turkey were made public on Mtb May, 1920, and in India, - 
they were accompanied with a message froih the Viceroy to the Muslims 
of India, , explaining those terms. The message recognised that the terms 
were such as must cause pain to the Muslims of India, but asked them to 
brace themselves to bear with patience and resignation the misfortunes of 
their Turkish co-religionists. The publication of the proposed peace 
terms, caused the deepest indignation, and synchronising as it did with 
the publication of the Hunter Committee’s Report, the wkole cotmtry was 
ablaze. The Khilaphat Committee met at Bombay to deliberate upon 
Gandhi’s Non-co-operation project and adopted' it on the 28th May, 1920, 
as the oiily means now left to the Muslims. On the 30th May, the All- 
India Congress Committee met at Benares to discuss the Hunter Report 
, and the Turkish Peace terms, and after a long debate decided to hold a 
Special Session of the Congress to consider the question of Non-co-opera- 
tion. 

Gandhi himself recorded his impressions of Tilak’s attitude towards 
Non-co-operation in his reminiscences about Tilak (Vol. 1. p. 253) : 
“About Non-co-operation Tilak significantly repeated what he said to 
me before. ‘I like the programme well enough, but I have my doubts as 
to the country being with us in the self-denying ordinance which Non- 
cp-operation presents to the people. I will do nothing to hinder the pro- 
gress of the movement. I wish you every success, and if you gain the 
popular ear you will find in me an enthusiastic supporter.’ ” 

Before we proceed to narrate the events of 1920 in the sphere of 
Indian politics, we must refer to the celebration on the 1st January, 1920 
of the abolition of the system of Indentured Labour in the Colonies, which 
had been prevalent for weU-nigh a century and by which India was 
directly affected. In Natal, the Indentured Labour system was brought 
to an end by the refusal of the Indian Government to allow any more 
recruiting. In Mauritius, Indentured Labour ceased in 1911 because no 
more labour was required. But in other Colonies in different parts of 
the world, the Indenture system was still being carried on. During 1914 
and 1915, ^e Government of India made an enquiry from the Govern- 
ments of those Provinces from which Indentured Labour was taken, and 
it was found that the villagers were already up in arms against the In- 
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denture system -vrliicli was open to the gravest abuses. In 1915, Mr. G. 
F. Andrews and ilr. W. W. Pearson went out to Fiji and brought back 
information of the most damaging character which was issued in the form 
of a Keport. This enabled Lord Hardinge to accept Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya’s motion in the Imperial Legislative Council for the abolition 
of Indenture. But he added the ominous words that some delay must be 
allowed while adjustments were being made. Later in the year, it was 
found out that he had privately agreed with the Colonial Office that 
recruiting should go on in India for another five years. Since it was 
clearly proved that such recruiting led to grave moral evils and even 
suicides, the Government of India was- challenged by Mr. Andrews whe- 
ther such a private imderstanding did or did not exist. And when it 
was made public that such an imderstanding had been signed between 
the two Offices at ‘Whitehall, — Indian and Colonial, — a wave of moral in- 
dignation swept the country. And Gandhi himself took up the challenge 
and started the anti-indenture campaign in the North and the West of 
India. Mrs. Besant carried on the campaign in Madras. This campaign 
was at its height in the months of March and April, 1917, and possibly Mrs. 
Besant ’s activity in this behalf was one of the governing reasons of her 
internment which took place on the i5th June, 1917. Lord Chelmsford 
called Gandhi and realised the seriousness of the situation. A deputa- 
tion of Indian ladies from every Province went also to Lord Chelmsford 
on behalf of their Indian sisters. A date was fixed — 31st May, 1917 — ^by 
Gandhi, within which the system had to be brought to an end ; otherwise 
a Satyagraha campaign would he started in order to prevent further re- 
cruitment. On April 12th (1917), Lord Chelmsford announced that all 
recruitment would be stopped as a special war-measure under the Defence 
of India Act. It was clear, however, that at the end of the war the whole 
question would be revived by the Colonies concerned, because vast finan- 
cial interests were involved. Therefore Mr. Andrews, on the advice of 
Gandhi and with the cordial consent of the Poet Kabindra Nath Tagore, 
went out to Fiji again, in order to collect further facts which could be 
used when the question might be resuscitated at the end of the war. He 
spent nearly a year in Fiji and gathered far more damaging facts than 
on his previous visit. He also greatly interested the women of Australia 
in the moral question involved, and gained strong support for the aboli- 
tion of the Indenture system. In March, 1918, he met Mr. Montagu at 
Delhi and was able to put before him the facts he had in his possession 
and to convince him that the system was altogether immoral. In 1919, 
the Government of India were able to annoimce that no further Inden- 
ture would be allowed and that all Indentured labourers whose five years’ 
term had not expired shoxdd be set free. Therefore on January 1st, 1920, 
there was universal rejoicing among Indians in Fiji, British Guiana, 
Trinidad, Surinam, and Jamaica, where Indenture was still lingering, be- 
cause on that day of emancipation every Indian labourer who had come 
out under Indenture was set free. It may be noted that this whole sivitem 
was started as early as 1835 in order to supply labour to the old sugar 
plantations in the Colonies, which the African slaves had worked until 
slavery itself was abolished in 1833. It was thus a device to carry on tlie 
sugar plantations in a manner not far removed from slavery itself. Sir 
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W. .Wilson Hunter, the historian, eaUed it ‘semi-servile labour’ and that 
description IS accurate. > 

« Report Was published on the 28th May, 1920, and its 

lindings . filled the country -with disappointment and disgust. The Report 
was not unanimous, the Indian members differing from the English. , The 
difference centred round the issue whether the outbreak in the Pimjab 
was a premeditated revolt or an accidental outburst. The English mem-' 
hers took the former view and the Indian the latter. Accordingly the 
latter thought that Martial Law was not called for. Moreover they put 
down the outbreak to 0 ’Dwyer’s Zuluni in collecting money and recruit- 
ing soldiers. . They took Government to task for suppressing news which 
gave rise to misrepresentation. Government accepted the view that “the 
' administration of Martial Law was marred in particular instances by 
misuse of power, by irregularity and by injudicious and irresponsible 
acts; that General Dyer acted beyond what any reasonable man could 
have thought it to be necessary, and that he did not act with such human- 
ity as the case permitted.” His Majesty’s Government also expressed 
strong disapproval of certain specified instances of undue severity and of 
iruproper punishments and orders during the Martial Law Regime, and 
instructed the Government of India to see that this disapproval “was un- 
mistakably marked'by censure or other action upon officers responsible for 
them”. . Mr. Montagu, however, remarked that “General Dyer acted to 
the best of his lights and with a sincerity of purpose, but that he com- 
mitted an error of judgment.” It was no consolation to India that in- 
structions were issued to the Government of India to prepare a code of 
Martial Law regulations for future use ! -Nor was the fact that by the 
time “the cases of the officers concerned were examined with great care,” 
many of those whose conduct had been censured by the Himter Committee 
had left India or Government service, any source of comfort or satisfac- 
tion to the people of the Punjab or India. 

/ 

Soon after the publication of the Hunter Co mmi ssion Report, the 
All-India Congress Committee met at Benares on the 30th May, and^ re- 
corded the country’s indignant protest on aU the questions and decided 
to have a Special Congress to consider the matter. Although Lokamanya 
Tilak passed Benares at the time, he, did not attend the Benares meeting, 
for his heart was not whoUy in the Khilaphat 'agitation. But he had the 
fairness and patriotism to say that he would act up to the behests of the 
A.I.C.C. It was about this time that Gandhi resolved to refer the ques- 
tion of Non-co-operation, which was mainly -concerned at .this time with 
the Khilaphat movement, to a conference of leaders of aU parties which 
met at Allahabad on the 2nd June, 1920. At this conference the policy 
of Non-co-operation was decided upon, and a Committee vras appointed, 
composed of Gandhi and some Muslim leaders, to draw up the programme. 
The Committee published their programme which comprised the boycott 
of schools and colleges and Law Courts. As a matter of fact, the 
India Khilaphat Conference held at Delhi in November, 1919 had resolved 
to withdraw co-operation from Government under^ Gandhi’s advice,^ 
decision which was reafiSrmed by Muslim meetings in Calcutta and else- 
\Yhere, as well as by the Itladras Khilaphat Conference on 17-4-1920, where 
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The Andhra Congress Committee and the Punjab Committee recom- 
mended to the Special, Congress the adoption of the ‘policy of N.C.O., hut 
would defer the programnie till after the Special Session. Bengal held 
that under the conditions N.C.O. was the only effective weapon left to 
the peop^ but the Committee, in common with C.P., did not consider a 
boycott, of the new -Legislative bodies was called for. On the contrary, 
the presence of a large number of members who would be prepared to 
resort to N.C.O. within the TJouhcil was demanded. Bihar and Orissa 
approved of the principle and appointed a Committee to recommend a 
programme suitable for the Province. _ Bombay wholeheartedly accepted 
the principle and would entrust the details to a committee to be appointed 
by the Special Congas. Burma approved, but believed that the move- 
ment was not practicable in that Province. The Madras P.C.C. approved 
a policy of N.C.O. but voted against Mr.' Gandhi’s programme. Sindh 
approved 'and framed a programme in detail in four steps, but objected 
to the Military being asked to withdraw. The U.P. approved and formu- 
lated a detailed programme, adding boycott of the welcome to H.R.I1. 
the Duke of Connaught. Delhi, reconimended a scheme of N.C.O. a.s first 
developed in Delhi and further suggested a parallel government in all 
civil matters. - ' 

Buttressed by these opinions from all Provinces, the Calcutta Session 
met. It was a momentous session. Bengal did not see eye to eye with 
Gandhi, and C. R. Das steod foursquare against Gandhi’s programme pf 
N.C.O. The boycott of Councils and Law Courts evoked no sympathy in 
him, nor in the majority of delegates. Yet, by a narrow though conclu- 
sive majority of seven votes, the Subjects Committee passed Gandhi’s Re- 
solution in which a graduated scale of boycott was advocated. The atmos- 
phere then prevalent was such that Non-co-operation was inevitable. The 
Government of India had blindly accepted the findings -of the majority 
in the Himter Committee Report and was inclined to throw a. veil of obli- 
vion over the misdeeds of oflScials. They had slurred over Dyer’s con- 
duct as amounting only to “a grave error of judgment which exceeded 
the reasonable requirements of the case,” and held that “it was based 
upon an honest Mt mistaken conception of duty,” Montagu himself 
tamely acquiesced in those recommendations and practically condoned the 
misdeeds of the Punjab officials and aggravated matters by adding that 
Dyer was actuated by-“ honesty of purpose and unflinching adherence to 
duty.” The debate in the House of Commons itself tmmed upon the 
supposed wrong and injustice of the punishment inflicted upon Dyer, 
while in the House of Lords, Lord Finlay’s motion which was accepted 
was inaccurate, one-sided, and false in spirit and substance. Altogether 
the discussions betrayed the rights and liberties of the Indian people. 
These and the Khilaphat ^vrongs and the Reforms formed the subjects 
of strongly worded resolutio.ns at the Calcutta (special). Session. 

The Special Session of the Congi-ess was held in Calcutta from 4th 
to 9th September, 1920 in the midst of the most enthusiastic scenes. Mr. 
B. Chakravarti was the Chairman of the Reception Committee and Lala 
Lajpat Rai who had only recently returned from America was elected 
the President. The first resolution placed on record the deep and pro- 
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found sorrow of the Congress at the death of Bal Gangadhar Tilak, “whose 
stainless purity of life, services and sufferings in the cause of his country, 
whose deep devotion to the welfare of the people, whose arduous endea- 
vours in the fight for National Autonomy would enshrine his memory in 
the grateful recollection of our people and would be a source of strength 
and inspiration to countless generations of our eountrjnoaen.” The Con- 
gress also recorded its grief at the loss sustained by the country in the 
death of Dr. Mahendra Nath. 

The second resolution was moved by Sir Asutosh Chaudhuri who had 
recently retired from the Bench of the Calcutta High Court as a Judge 
and ran as follows: — 

“That the thante of the Congress be conveyed to the members 
of the Punjab Enquiry Sub-Committee and the commissioners ap- 
pointed by them, for the great industry and judicial care with which 
they have coUeeted the evidence and written their Report, wliich is 
supported not only by the evidence recorded by them but also by 
the evidence given before the Hunter Committee, and expresses its 
concurrence with the findings of fact arrived at by the said Com- 
miffiioners. 

(a) This Congress expresses its deep and bitter disappointment 
at the drift, tone and tendency, and final conclusions of the Majority 
Report of the Hunter Committee and begs to express its complete and 
total di^ent from the findings and recommendations of the deliberate 
opinion, 

(b) This Congress further ' places on record its deliberate 
opinion, 

(i) that the Report submitted by the Majority of the Hunter 
Committee is tainted by bias and race-prejudice, based on insuffi- 
cient consideration of evidence, and characterised by a too obviom: 
desire to slur over the proved, manifest iniquities of the Qovem- 

■ ment officials concerned, and to whitewash the conduct of the Pun- 
: - jab Government and the Government of India; 

(ii) that the said Report is unacceptable and unreliable inas- 
much as it is based upon evidence which is incomplete, one-sided 

_ and biassed by self-interest; 

(iii) _ that the findings arrived at in the Majority Report are not 
justified even from the evidence actually on record, and in any 
case, their recommendations fall far short of the minimum legiti- 
mate requirements of the case; 

(c) - That "with reference to the Government of India's review 
of the two Reports of the Hunter Committee, this Congress records its 
deliberate opinion: 

(i) that the said review accepts the findings of the Majoritj’ 
without sifting or discrimination; 

(ii) that it pays scant and inadequate consideration to the argu- 
ments and findings -of the Mniority Report, even when such argu- 
ments and findings are amply borne out by the evidence on record; 
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(iu) that the: whole drift and tendency of the said review is 
' not ^ arrive at a_ just and impartial finding on facts, but to hush 

up. the whole affair and to throw a veil of oblivion . upon the mis- 
deeds of the officials concerned; 

(iv) that the action proposed to be taken in- the review with 
reference to the conduct of gufity officials is grossly and utterly in- 

_ adequate to' the gravity of the state of things disclosed, and has 
shaken all confidence in the fairness of British' justice. 

^ The third resolution also dealt with the Punjab and expressed the 
“deep sense d£^ bitter disappointment at the British Cabinet’s failm’e to 
take. adequate action with reference to the atrocities of the Punjab, at 
their acquiescence in the recommendation of the Government of India and 
their practical -condonation, of the misdeeds of the Punjab officials. The 
Congress was further of opinion that “in spite of the fine and lofty senti- 
ments . expressed in their Despatch, the British. Cabinet by their failure 
to take adequate : action have forfeited the confidence of the people of 
• India.” 

But the resolution of the session was that dealing with Non-eo-opera- - 
■tion which was moved by Gandhi, and carried by 1886 (delegates against 
884. It ran as follows: — 

’ “In ■view of the fact that on the Elhilaphat question both the 
Infian and Imperial Governments have signally failed in tlieir duty 
towards the Muslims of India and the Prime Mhiister has.deliberately 
■ broken his -pledged word given to them, and that if is the duty of 
every non-Muslim Indian in every legitimate manner to assist his 
Muslim brother in.,ffis attempt to remove the religious calamity that 
has overtaken him ; 

“And in ■view of the fact that, in the matter of the events of the 
; April of 1919, both the said Governments have grossly neglected or 
• ' failed to protect the innocent people of the Punjab and pmiish officers 
guilty of unsoldierly and barbaroTis beha^viour towards them, and have 
exonerated Sir SEchael O’Dwyer who proved himself dirjsetly res- 
ponsible for most of the official crimes and callous to the sufferings of 
the people placed under his administration, and that the debate in* 
the House of Lords betrayed a woeful lack of spnpathy with the peo- 
ple of India, and systematic terrorism and frightfulness adopted in 
the Punjab, and that the latest Viceregal pronouncements is proof of 
entire absence of repentance in the matters of the IQulaphat and the 
Punjab ; 

“This Congress is of opinion that there can be no contentment’ 

' in India -without redress of the two aforementioned wrongs, and 
that the only effectual means to vindicate national honour and to pre- 
- vent a repetition of similar -wrongs in future is the establishment of 
Swarajya. . 

“This Congress is further of opinion that there is no course left 
open for the people of India but to approve of and adopt the policy 
of progressive nom-violent Non-co-operation inaugurated by hfahatma 
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'Gandlii, until , the said wrongs are righted and Swarajya is establish- 
ed; 

“And inasmuch as a beginning should be made by the classes 
who have hitherto moulded and represented public opinion and inas- 
much as Government consolidates its power through titles and honours 
bestowed on the people, through schools controlled by it, its Law 
Courts and its Legislative Councils, and inasmuch as it is desirable 
in the prosecution of the movement to take the minimum risk and to 
call for the least sacrifice compatible with the attainment of the 
desired object, this Congress earnestly advises, 

(a) surrender of titles and honorary offices and resignation from 
■nominated seats in Local Bodies; 

(b) refusal to attend Government levees, durbars, and other 
official and semi-official functions held by Government officials, or in 
their honour ; 

(c) gradual withdrawal of children from schools and colleges 
owned, aided or controlled by Government, and, in place of such 
schools and colleges, the establishment of national schools and colleges 

- in the various Provinces ; 

(d) gradual boycott of British Courts by lawyers and litigants, 
and the establishment of private arbitration courts by their aid for 
the settlement of private disputes; 

(e) refusal on the part of the military, clerical and labouring 
classes to offer themselves as recruits for service in Mesopotamia; 

(f) withdrawal by candidates of their candidature for election 
to the Reformed Councils, and refusal on the part of the voters to 
vote for any candidate who may, despite the Congress advice, offer 
himself for election; 

■(g) boycott of foreign goods; 

‘ ‘And inasmuch as Non-co-operation has been conceived as a mea- 
■ sure'of discipline and self-sacrifice without which no nation can make 
real progress, and inasmuch as an opportunity should be given in the 
very .first stage of Non-co-operation to every man, womp and child 
for such discipline and self-sacrifice, this Congress advises adoprion 
. of Swadeshi in piece-goods on a vast scale, and inasmuch as the exist- 
ing mills of India with indigenous capital and control do not manu- 
facture sufficient yam and sufficient cloth for the requirements of 
the Nation, and are not likely to do so for a long time to come, this 
' Congress advises immediate stimulation of further manufacture on 
a large scale by means of reviving hand-spinning in every house and 
hand-weaving on the part of the millions of weavers who have aban- 
doned their ancient and honourable calling for want of encourage- 
ment. ’ ’ 

The Resolution was hotly contested, and Babu Bepin Chandra Pal 
moved an amendment, which was supported by Deshbaneffiu C. R. 
by which the Prime-Minister was asked to receive a mission from Inffia 
to lay before him the statement of India’s grievances coupled with a de- 
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maud for immediate Autonomy, and in case of Ms failure to receive *tlie 
mission or to replace the Reforms Act of 1919 by a measure granting full 
Autonomy to India, a policy of such active Non-co-operation be adopted 
as would leave no doubt in the minds of the British people that India 
"could no longer be governed as a Dependency. In the meantime the 
country was recommended to ^ive. consideration to Mahatma Gandhi’s 
programme through a representative Committee and carry on preparatory 
propaganda in that behalf. 

After a long and earnest consideration, the Resolution of Mahatma 
GandM was passed. ' “ 

It may be incidentally mentioned that GandM had at first included 
the boycott of Local Bodies as weU, but withdrew it in deference to tlie 
wishes of friends. The Nationalist party once again remained loyal to 
the Congress in spite of some of their differences with the. programme. 
Particular mention should be made of the fact that nearly all Nationalist 
candidates who, in obedience to the Amritsar Congress Resolution, had 
announced their candidature for the Reformed Coimeils, and spent con- 
siderable time, labour and money on the campaign, immediately ■<vithdrew 
from the contest. The ^voters themselves^at least 80 per cent — accepted 
the decision., of the Congress and refrained from voting, and from not a 
few places empty ballot boxes were sent. Government themselves admitted, 
“It is rather in connection with the boycott of the new Councils that Mr. 
GandM ’s campaign of N.C.O. seems destined to exercise a potent influence . 
upon the history of the next few years. It has prevented the inclusion in 
the new Legislatures of certain advanced thinkers who figure prominently 
in the public eye, and has left the Moderates a clear field.” 

In the begkming of November, Government found it desirable to make 
plain what exactly its policy was towards this movement: “They have in- 
structed Local Governments to take action against those persons only, 
who in furtherance of the movement have gone beyond the limits originally 
set by its organizers, and have,_by speech or writing, openly incited the 
public to violence, or have attempted to tamper with the loyalty of tlie 
Army or the Police.” Government further expressed their trust and 
-belief that “the sanity of the classes and masses alike would reject N.C.O. 
as a visionary and chimerical scheme, wMch if successful- could only result 
in widespread disorder, political chaos and ruin of all those who have' 
any real stake in the country.” “The appeal of N.C.O. is to prejudice 
and ignorance,” they said, “and its creed is devoid of any constructive 
germs.” 

A new atmosphere soon pervaded the, country. The attitude of peo- 
ple to the established and age-long methods of political agitation changed. 
The Sub-Committee ; appointed by the A.I.C.C., in May, 1920, to present 
a Petition to Parliament on the Punjab Tragedy never moved in the 
matter. The Congress had stopped payment to the British Committee since 
1918, owing to (Terences between the Congress and the Committee on 
the question of the Reforms." The same differences had led to an acri- 
monious controversy in England, in 1919, between the Congress Deputa- 
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tion and Mis. Besant. The Labonr Party and the English friends were 
lost between the contentions and view-points of the two schools of thonght. 
The British Gommittee, we saw, was at last reduced to terms and the Con- 
gress gained control. Nevertheless, the British Committee disregarded the 
agreement reached between the Deputation and itself, — to the effect that 
it should appoint an Indian selected hy the A.I.C.C. on its staff, and the 
Committee chose an Indian direct; and despite protests from the Congress, 
declined to yield. It was definitely recommended that the paper India 
should, therefore, be discontinued. 

WHle this was so in regard to work in England, affairs in India claim 
our attention. On the 2nd October, 1920, the A.I.C.C. met and resolved 
to raise two funds, (1) the AU-India Tilak Memorial Fund and (2) Swa- 
rajya Fund, but the resolution remained a dead letter till December, 1920. 
The new resolutions on N.C.O. were not taken to kindly either in Bengal 
or Maharashtra. Mx. G. S. Khaparde, a co-worker of the Lokamanya, 
published a short Memorandum contrasting in parallel columns how the 
Calcutta (special) Eesolutions sought to “divert the energies of the 
Congress 'into directions of attaining sotd force and moral excellence, and 
loses sight of the political aspects of affairs.” “By avoiding contact with 
the de facto Government,” it proceeded, “it affords no training ground 
for acquiring the kind of political-mindedness and temper necessary to 
carry on a substantial struggle in a peaceful, and yet firm and orderly 
manner. The N.C.O. as preached now may develop powers of endurance, 
but cannot breed the energy and resourcefulness and practical wisdom 
necessary for a political struggle, The three boycotts at present recom- 
mended are futile and have not at all a distinct political aspect, and the 
tendency of the whole, as evidenced in the proceedings for alteration of 
the Creed of the All-India Home Rule League, now re-named Swaraj 
Sabha, would appear to be towards a return to autocracy and personal 
rule, which is objectionable and against the spirit of the age, though en- 
trusted to a highly developed and moral individual.” 

This was dated 10th December, 1920. It was published on the eve 
of the Nagpur Congress. It calls attention to the change of the Creed of 
the Home Rule Lea^e, and the formation of the Swaraj Sabha by Gandhi. 
The fact was that, in Calcutta, while the fate of N.C.O. was hanging in 
tlie balance, Gandhi assembled the old Home Rulers, from whom itrs. 
Besant virtually seceded, under a common banner and changed the Creed 
of the League into a form since adopted hy the Congress at Nagpur, as 
also the name of the League into Swaraj Sabha. But this Sabha never 
had occasion to fimetion, as Calcutta accepted the cult of N.C.O. and 
Nagpur confirmed it. It is by a strange irony of fate and of polities that 
the Resolution of N.C.O. shoidd have been accepted at two successive Con- 
gresses held in the Headquarters of the two Provinces that strenuously 
opposed the new movement. 

NAGPUR CONGRESS, 1920 

f Nagpur Congress was to be the next place where jhe programme 
Of Non-co-operation was to be finaUy discussed and decided. The number 
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of delegates who attended the Congress was immense, and no Congress 
berore or after Nagpur can claim to its credit as many delegates as dia 
Nagpur. Their number was 14,582, of whom no less than 1,050 were 
Muslims, and 169 women. It was presided over by that veteran Congress 
leader from the South, Mr. C. Vijiaraghavachariar of Salem. Col. Wedg- 
wood, Mr, Holford Knight and hir. Ben Spoor attended the Congress as 
i-raternal delegates from the Labour Party of England and conveyed the 
Labour Party’s greetings and sympathy. 

The Calcutta Special Session was presided over by an avowed . oppon- 
ent of N.C.O. Lala,.Lajpat Rai was a great Social and Educational .Re- 
former, 'but his creation was the Dayanand Anglo-Vedic College, not the 
Gufukula, He never believed in cutting off from Government, though 
-all his life he was cut off by Government, 'suspected, kept under surveil- 
lance and virtually externed during the war. Swami Shraddhananda, 
however, threw himself heart and soul into the new movement. 

Likewise, it was the President of the Nagpur Congress, Mr. C. Vijia- 
raghavachariar, that demanded that Swaraj, not merely the Punjab tra- 
gedy and the Khilaphat wrong, should be the motive for N.C.O. Gandlii 
readily agreed, Hm point was that if once, on a moral issue, however 
limited it be, — ^be it the Eowlatt,Act, the Khilaphat wrong or the Punjab 
atrocity, T— we won on the ticket of Satyagraha, Passive Resistance or Non- 
co-operation, then the success would fill the Nation with self-confidence, 
such as was generated by the succe& in the Transvaal and in Champaran. 
Intellectual India was inclined to be logically-minded ; and an intellectual 
giant like iMr, .Vijiaraghavachariar could not help being rigidly logical in 
his view of affairs. At Nagpur, however, Gandhi had one advantage, 
namely, that hir. Achariar, in spite of his lukewarm attitude towards 
Non-co-operation, co-operated with Gandhi passively, and always made 
a point of vacating the Chair whenever a resolution came up before the 
open House with which he was not in agreement, 

Mr. C. R. Das brought a contingent of about 250 delegates from East 
Bengal and Assam, bore their expenses to and fro, and spent Rs. 36,000 
from his pocket to undo what was done in Calcutta. There was even a 
small fight between his men and those of Jitendralal Banerjee, his oppon- 
ent. Maharashtra’s opposition was not less. intense, nor less well-organiz- 
ed. Colonel "Wedgwood attended the meeting of the Subjects Committee 
and so did Messrs. Ben Spoor and HoLford Knight. Col. Wedgwood put 
all his force into his arguments against N.C.O. Nothing availed. The 
Khaddar clause was made tighter, the N.C.O. Resolution was re-affirmed, 
the Creed of the Congress was changed “in such a fashion as to eliminate 
the declared adherence of that body to the British connection and to 
constitutional methods' of agitation.” That was how "Government viewed 
the change. The session was a personal triumph for Gandhi. It left every 
one of the older Congressmen, — seniors, leaders and patriarchs, — aghi^t, 
asking themselves and each other, “Who is this man that speaker wth 
a tone of authority and whence doth he come?” Seasoned men hke Pal 
and Malaviya and Jinnah and Khaparde, stalwarts like Das and Lmaji 
were simply overpowered. If the situation did not give rise to feelings 
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of jealousy, it must be due to the splendid character of our political 
■leaders. 

Let us study the events connected \rith the Nagpur Congress and the 
radical changes it introduced into the Creed and Constitution, as well as 
into the ideals and outlook of the National Congress. The acceptance of 
the Resolution on N.C.O. was an event by itself, but the great point about 
it is that the Resolution was moved by Mi. C. R. Das and seconded by Lala 
Lajpat Rai. c 

The support that Gandhi obtained at Nagpur was undoubtedly greater 
than what he had in Calcutta. In Calcutta, the only top-notch politician 
-that had lent a helping hand to Gandhi, and that, rather late in the session, 
was Pandit Motilal Nehru, — after Gandhi had accepted his amendment to 
make the boycott of Law Coints and colleges gradual. Else the stool- of 
the N.C.O. was resting on but one leg. At Nagpur, it stood on all its foui’ 
legs with perfect equipoise. Gandhi and Nehru, Das and Lalaji were 
all for it. The Resolution itself is a long and comprehensive one, sharing 
the characteristic features of all Gandhi’s resolutions on the subject of 
N.C.O., m which he would not admit of any amendment generally. It 
was the fashion of those days for the more intelleetuaUy-minded delegates 
to table verbal and other amendments to all resolutions, — and to Gandhi’s 
resolutions as weU, — ^but it did not take long to discover that, alike in 
terseness and comprehensiveness, Gandhi’s drafts could not be improved. 
That does not mean that he would reject any reasonable suggestion. Never 
was he more pleased than when a bright suggestion was made, and he 
would readily grasp it. The N, G. 0. Resolution of Nagpur virtually re- 
afSrmed that passed in Calcutta, covering the whole field, from the renun- 
ciation of titles at one end to the refusal to pay taxes at the other. It call- 
ed upou the merchants ^gradually to boycott foreign trade relations and 
encourage hand-spinning and hand-weaving, exhorted the country to make 
the utmost possible contribution of self-sacrifice to the National movement, 
urged the -Congress to organize the Indian National Service, promote the 
AU-Iiidia Tilak Memorial Fund which had already been resolved upon in 
' the previous October, but which was an amalgamation of the two fimds 
then' contemplated, namely, the AR-India Lokamanya Memorial Fund and 
Swarajya Fund, requested those elected to Councils to resign their seats 
and the electors to refrain studiously from asking for any political service 
from such Councillors, recognised the growing friendliness between the 
Police and soldiery and' the people, appealed to all Government servants 
to help the national cause by importing greater kindness and stricter 
Iionesty in their dealings with the people and fearlessly and openly to 
attend ail popular gatherings, laid emphasis on non-violence as an inte- 
gral part of the N. C. 0. movement. The Resolution emphasises^ non- 
violence in word and deed as essential, “as the spirit of violence is not 
•only contrary to the growth of a true spirit of democracy but actually re- 
tards tlie enforcement (if necessary) of the other stages of N.C.O.” and 
finally, urged upon aU public bodies to devote their exclusive attention 
to the promotion of non-violent Non-co-operation with the Government, 
and promote complete co-operation amongst the people themselves. In tln.s 
-changed atmosphere, arrangements were made to wind up India, the 
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Weekly publiisked in England, -while recognising , the necessity of dissemi- 
nating eon-eet information in India, and in foreign countries. Homage was 
paid to the sacred memory, of the late Mae Swiney of Ireland who had 
met with Ws end after a fast unto death extending over 65 days for the 
sake- of Irish emancipation. 

Incidentally, it must he mentioned that Ireland and its grim fight, 
though :on violent lines, and the complete boycott of the Milner Missiou 
in EgJTit, nerved India for, a fight equally grim, but on the plane of non- 
violenee. Col. Wedgwood who was at the Subjects Committee at Nagimr 
and obtained permission to speak, gravely warned the .Congress against 
the cult of Non-co-operation. “You -will make it difficult for your 
friends in England to take up your cause,” said he. “You wiU be hamp- 
ered, in your -work. The Police will be after you. The la-wyers sign a 
pledge that they would be loyal to the Crown and cannot therefore work 
for Non-eo-operation. You are going into the wilderness. You must pur- 
sue a constructive programme.” In this strain did he go on for a quarter 
- of an hour with transparent sincerity and unmistakable friendliness. 
Hardly had he resumed his seat when up rose a voice in reply, and, in five 
minutes, answered his objections: “We have no friends outside India; let 
there be no mistake about that. Our salvation lies in our own hands. We 
must make or mar our future. We have realised that, and taken to this 
programme. The Police are not a new element in Indian polities. If we 
have opened a small school, every rupee we have collected, we have gather- 
ed only under the shadow of the red turban during the past fifteen years. 
Yes, the la-svyers have to sign an tmdertaking to be loyal, so it is that 
they are asked to tear up their ‘sahads’. We are going into the wilderness, 
we know, because the way to the ‘land flowing with milk and honey,’ the 
land of Canaan, from the land of our bondage, lies only through a wilder- 
ness. And we trust to the leadership of a Moses or an Aaron to lead us 
from nhtruth to truth, from darkness to light, from death to life.” 

The rise in Exchange and the ‘loot’ thereby effected in our Gold Ex- 
change Standard Reserve, and Paper Currency Reserve, through Reverse 
Councils became the subject at Nagpur of a -vigorous demand that the 
British Government should make good the loss. It was also stated in Re- 
solution V that “dealers in British goods would be entirely justified in re- 
fusing to complete their contracts at the present rates of exchange.” The 
country was asked to refrain from taking any part in functions or festi- 
-vities in-honorm of H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught.'' Labour was encouraged 
and sympathy was extended to it in its struggles through Trade Unions. 
The export of foodstuffs was condemned. Sympathy was also offered to 
political workers, who were Crested and imprisoned -with or without re- 
gular trial. The renewal of repression in the Punjab, Delhi and else- 
where -u-as noted, and people were asked to bear it up with fortitude. Tlie 
Congress requested all sovereign Princes to take immediate steps to estab- 
lish full Responsible Government in their States. The polic3’ of Govern- 
ment in stiU keeping Mr. B. G. Homiman removed from the Indian people 
was condemned and India’s gratitude was expressed to him. • The Esher 
Committee and its recommendations were also condemned as^ “calculated 
to increase India’s subservience and impotence and constituting an addi- 
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tional grotmd for N.C.O.” The Mnslims were thanked for their resolu- 
tion against eow-slaughter ; and. export of cattle and hides was asked to 
be discouraged by the, people. Free education and indigenous medicine 
were the subjects of two resolutions. 

Finally, we come to the Constitution of the Congress. Under it, the 
Creed of the Congress was changed. Its object was declared to be “the 
attainment of Swaraj by peaceful and legitimate means.” Congress circles 
were reorganized on a linguistic basis. A cardinal change was the ad- 
vancing of the Subjects Committee’s sittings to two or three days before 
the open sittings of the Congress, and the limitation of its composition to 
the members of the A.I.C.G., whose strength, however, was increased to 350. 
The .'appointment of a "Working Committee of the A.I.C.C., composed of 
15 members, including the Secretaries, the Treasurers and the President, 
was a feature of the new Constitution which has revolutionised the day- 
to-day work of the Congress and made the National Congress to-day a 
continuous organization for carrying out the Congress behests. Before 
closing, let us add that the Congress offered its support to Indians in East 
Africa and South Africa in their heroic and noble struggle against the 
treatment meted out to them, approved of the poUey of peaceful N.C.O. 
initiated by the Indians in East Africa, and deplored the inability of India 
to render any' help to the Indians in Fiji who had been compelled to return 
to India, and lastly, the Congress recorded its vote of thanks to klr. C. F. 
Andrews for his services to Indians Abroad. 



CHAPTEE II 


Non-co-operation Galore 1921 

The Nagpur Congress really marked a . new era in recent Indian 
hmtory. The old feelings of impotent rage and importunate requests gave 
place to a new sense of responsibility and a spirit of self-reliance. People 
realized that if they would be free they must strike the blow themselves. 
It was a definite call to them to cross the Eubicon and bum their boats. 
They cheerfully agreed to the course and began to march forward. The 
Nagpur Congress laid a hea^ duty upon the Nation, and the A.I.C.C., 
under "the advice of the Working Committee, set itself seriously to its task. 
Let us, for a moment, study the position of affairs in India, towards the 
end of 1920 and the beginning of 1921. By the end of the year 1920, the 
Moderates once for all. cut themselves off from the Congress. Mr. C. T. 
Chintamani made a grand speech at the second annual session of the 
Liberal Federation. Surendra Nath Banerjea became knighted. Lord 
Sinha became the first Indian Governor of Bihar and Orissa. Early in 
1921, the new Ministers included a man like Lala Har IQshen Lai who 
had been condemned a few months earlier to transportation for life and 
forfeiture of property, in the Punjab. The Duke of Coimaught, tmcle 
oLEing George, was sent over to assuage feeling. in India and open the 
new era. He made a fine speech: — 

“I have reached time of life when I most desire to heal wounds 
and reunite those who have been disunited. An old friend of India, X 
appeal to you aU — ^British and 'Indians — to bury along with tlie dead 
past the mistakes and misunderstandings of the past to forgive where 
you have to forgive and to join hands and to work together to realise 
the hopes that arise from to-day.” 

Later on, when the Punjab tragedy was raised by a resolution in the 
Supreme Council, Sir William Vincent, who led the debate on the question 
from the Government benches, made plain “the deep regret ot the ad- 
ministration at the perpetration of those improper actions, and their firm 
determination that, so far as human foresight could avail, any repetition 
would be for ever impossible.” Having stated this much, Government 
deverly managed to get the mover of the Eesolution to withdraw the third 
clause calling for deterrent punishment. The fact, however, was that 
though General Dyer was relieved of his command, and thereby perhaps 
lost Ids pension, a collection was made by the English ladies in India who 
looked upon him as their saviour, and £20,000 was paid to him. and more 
than the money, the honour publicly done to him in England and in 
India in the presentation of a sword was enough to compensate him for 
any loss otherwise sustained. Col. Johnson, the nest arch-offcuder, secur- 
ed a commercial appointment in India and found himself ampl> compen- 
sated for his ‘losses’. Neither the appeal of the Duke nor the “re^et of 
the administration” expressed by the Home Member, Sir William Vincent, 
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help to appeal the feelings of Indians. N.C.O. came to stay. There was 
however one redeeming feature, and that was that the Central Legisla- 
ture appointed a Committee early in 1921 to examine the Repressive Laws 
which were, with the exception of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
actually repealed early in 1922, but all these palliatives left the sore un- 
healed. It eontinued to he festering and the Congress had to do its own 
doctoring, instead of depending upon the time-honoured remedies of Royal 
Pronoimcements or Legislative repeals. 

The response to the Nagpur Congress was ample. The No-vote cam- 
paign had been a remarkable success. Less successful was the boycott of 
courts and colleges, though their prestige was greatly damaged. Numer- 
ous lawyers had left their profession throughout the country and thrown 
themselves heart and soul into the movement. An unexpected measure of 
response, however, was noticeable in the field of National Education. 
Though the number of students that non-co-operated was not large, there 
was an earnest move towards National Education. 

The fact was Mahatma Gandhi's appeal to the finer instincts of the 
youth of the country to devote themselves to its service, and to shun the 
institutions which had been created and maintained to kill all manliness 
in them, was responded to with enthusiasm. Nor was the work confined to 
merely to boycott. National Universities, National Colleges, and National 
Schools of all grades were started in different parts of the country. The 
student movement in the U.P., the Pimjab, and the Bombay Fr^dency 
was in full swing. Bengal was not behind-hand, and Calcutta witnessed 
one of those thrilling scenes which were not few or far between in the 
course of that memorable year and a half. About the middle of January, 
on an appeal by Deshbandhu C. R. Das, thousands of students left their 
colleges and examinations. Gandhi visited Calcutta and opened the 
National College on the 4th of February. He also visited Patna for a 
second time and formally opened the National College and inaugurated 
the Bihar Vidyapith. Thus in the course of less than four months, the 
National Muslim University of Aligarh, the Gujarat Vidyapith, the Bihar 
Vidyapith, the Kashi Vidyapith, the Bengal National University, the Tilak 
Maharahtra Vidyapith, and a large number of National Schools of aU 
grades, with thousands of students on the roUs, were started in all paits 
of the country as a result of the great impetus given to National Educa- 
tion. In Delhi, this movement was inaugurated by some teachers and 
many students of the Anglo-Arabic College and an Azad School v/as start- 
ed. But the Delhi Harijans did not respond to it. In the Andhradesa, 
the torch of National Education which was lighted in 1907 and which 
w'as now dim and now luminous, once again began to shine bright and 
clear. The students that non-co-operated with the Re^ilation institu- 
tions were many, and not a few of the Provincial and District leaders of 
to-day are from amongst the lawyers and students who had non-co- 
operated in 1920-21. 

In pursuance of the Nagpur Resolution, tlie Working Committee of 
the iVlI-India Congress Committee met almost from month to month :n 
the year 1921 at different centres. The first meeting of the A.f.C.C. took 
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place at Nagpur to elect the Working Committee and to allocate seats in 
the A.1,C.C. to the twenty-one Provinces, Gandhi had already talien over 
Young^ India from the Home Rulers who were glad -to part with this 
splendid English Weekly, which was the organ in Bombay of the Home 
Rule movei^ent, for the purpose of helping the cause. The Home 
Rule Heague itself had been disorganised and disrupted. In January, 
1921, Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, who was the Chairman of the Receptiou Com- 
mittee of the Nagpur Congress and .who shed his title of Rao Bahadur, 
donated^ one lac' of rupees to the Tilak Swaraj Fund for the purpose of 
supporting non-co-operating lawyers. The Working Committee met in 
Calcutta on 31st J anuary, 1921 and framed rules for the allocation of the 
Tilak Swaraj Fund, 25 per cent being required to he sent to the 'Working 
Committee from the Provincial collections. No lawyer was to receive more - 
than Rs. 100 per mensem and no member of the National Service more than 
Rs. 50. Indebtedness was made a disqualification for such service. Pend- 
ing the evolution of a detailed curriculum of studies in the field of Nation- 
al Education, Hindustani and spinning were required to be taught, and a 
course of training was toi be given for village workers. Mr. G. R. Das 
was requested to look after Labour organization and klr. L. R. Tairsee was 
appointed Convener of the Economic Boycott Committee. 

The Working Committee next met at Bezwada on the 31st March and 
1st April, 1921, as also the All India Congress Committee. The /Working 
Committee felt unanimously that the time had not arrived yet for non- 
payment of taxes. It was at this meeting of the A.I.C.C. at Bezwada that 
collection of one crore of rupees for Swarajya Fund, enlistment of one 
crore of Congress memi3ers and introduction of 20 lacs of charkas were 
enjoined upon the Nation, quotas being fixed in proportion of provincial 
population. The organization of Panchayats and discouragement of drink 
were singled out for commendation. Even though only harmless reforms 
such as these were being preached by the people, Government had already 
begun to serve orders under Section 144 and Section 108, and the A.I.C.C. 
held that tlie country was not yet suflSciently disciplined, organized and 
ripe for the immediate taking up of Civil Disobedience, and called upon 
all to conform to orders served upon them. The Committee expressed its 
sense of horror over the Nankana massacre and assured the Siklis of its 
sympathy with them in the heavy losses suffered by them. The fact was 
that even by the second week of March, the coimtry was in a state of ex- 
citement. Orders of restraint were passed against Mr. C. R. Das entering 
Mymensihgh, Babu Rajendra Prasad and Maulana Mazar-ul-Haq 
entering Arrah, Yalmb " Hasan entering Calcutta, and Laj- 
pat Rai entering Peshawar. A host of other orders were passed against 
others. Lahore was proclaimed tmder the Seditious Meetings Act. 

But all these were nothing compared to the Nankana tragedy. In the 
first week of March, peaceful pilgrims assembled in that Gurdwara were 
suddenly pounced upon and shot down, the casualties aggregating to 195 
killed as estimated by the people, but 70 according to Government. The 
Mahant, a loyal subject, had stored 4,000 cartridges and 65 revolvers in 
his house. There was a pit dug with a big fire burning. A conference on 
public affairs was to assemble there on the 5th March, A number of bud- 
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mashes perpetrated this crime. Major Currie,* "who was the same officer 
as was in Delhi two years previously on the Clock Tower tragedy day, and 
Mr. Eiing, were transferred from the locality to another district forthwith. 
It is not known against whom the Mahant meant to direct his wrath. But 
the circumstances were inexplicable. There was a motion before the 
Council of State regarding the incident, which was explained by Govern- 
ment as a fight between two sections of the Sikhs. Mr. Man Singh while 
speaking on Bakshi Sohan Lai’s amendment hinted that the officials of 
the locality should have been for sometime previously, acquainted witli 
possibilities of the projected crime of such magnitude. At this stage in 
the council. Sir 'WiUiam Vincent walked up to the seat of Mr, Hailey and 
whispered in his ear. Mr. Hailey got up and, in angry tones, vehemently 
condemned the speaker who attempted to assert the implication of the 
officials in the ghastly affair. The Nankana tragedy was an unprecedent- 
ed event in which the pilgrims were shot down and, while yet life was 
lingering, thrown, into the burning pit. 

In the history of the earlier years of the Congress we saw how the 
British Committee was the real centre of work and how expensive were 
its establishment and other requirements. Sums aggregating to Rs. 60,000 
a year were sanctioned in Several years. Now the centre of gravity had 
shifted to India. At Bezwada it was resolved that a sum of Rs. 17,1300 bo 
sanctioned for the remainder of the ‘current year’ for the expenses of 
the office of the President, the Secretary and the Cashier. A sum of 1,000 
dollars was cabled to Mr. D. V, S. Eao of the Indian Home Rule Leagiie of 
America on the recommendation of Lalaji and Mr. Kelkar. Tlie sixth 
and the 13th of April were required to be observed as days of fasting 
and prayer. The representation of the Congress circles on the A.I.O.C. 
was readjusted so as, however, not to disturb the total strength of 350 
members, excluding ex-Presidents. When the Working Committee next 
met at Allahabad in May on the 10th, there were already invitations to it 
from Tanjore and Sholapur. Nothing of importance transpired at this 
meeting. The Committee later met in Bombay on the 15th June, when 
Gandhi made a statement regarding his interview with the Viceroy. 

-At this interview which was brought about by Pandit kladan ktohan 
Malaviya, Lord Reading who became the Viceroy in April 1921, had an 
opportunity of judging Gandhi's sincerity and discovered how unwise it 
would be on his part to take action against the N.C.O. movement as such. 
But he incidentally drew attention to the speeches of the Ali Brothers as 
falsifying the view of the Non-co-operation movement put forward by 
Gandhi. These speeches, it was pointed out to Gandhi, might be construed 
as subtle incitements to violence, and being the scrupulously fair man that 
Gandhi always is, he agreed that such a misconstruction of the speeches 
was possible. He therefore wrote to the Ali Brothers and secured from 
them a statement repudiating anj- such intention on their part. 


* Not Major but Mr. Curie, an I.C.S. 'who eventually ro'C to the bench of the 
Lahore High Court. Thi Naikana aTair was rc-illy a cl ish between tlic Mahant and 
his followers as one paity and the Akalis the other. King and Curie just failed to- 
tnaintain order or encourage fight. 
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This 'apology' was ^ epoch-making event in the history of the move- 
ment. .^glo-India was jubilant over Government’s victory. Lord Beading 
was satisfied with the ‘apology’ and gave up the idea of proseeution.- 

; At the Bombay meeting of the "Working Committee- the position in 
regard to defence in political cases was made clear. The Working Com- 
mittee laid down that “in the event of prosecution or a civil suit being 
brought against Non-co-operators, they should not participate in the pro- 
ceedings beyond making before the Court a full statement of facts in ordei 
to establish their innocence before the public. Where security is demanded 
from them under the Criminal Procedure Code, they shall refuse furnish- 
ing such security and offer to undergo imprisonment in default.” Further 
it WM laid down that non-co-operating lawyers were precluded from ap- 
pearing as counsel, with or without paj^ent. At that time there was 
an apprehension of hostilities being reopened with the Turkish Govern- 
ment at Angora and the Working Committee was of opinion that it was 
the duty of every Indian to refrain from helping the British Government 
in the prosecution of such hostilities in direct defiance of Muslim opinion; 
and it was therefore the duty of Indian soldiers to decline to serve in con- 
nection therewith. 

An important sitting of the A.I.C.C. took place in July, 1921, in 
Bombay bn the 28th, 29th and 30th. The feeling of the cormtry was one of 
universal jubilation at the success of the Bezwada programme. The Tilak 
Swaraj Fund was over-subscribed by about 15 lakhs of rupees. • ’Phe mem- 
bership did not reach much over half the prescribed figure but the_charfcas 
came up nearly to the figure of 20 lakhs. The next thing was naturally to 
turn the country’s attention to weaving and the accessory crafts of spin- 
ning and carding. To this end, a complete boycott of foreign cloth was 
the subject for the country to concentrate on, coupled with the manufacture 
of khaddar. The A.I.C.C. further advised that “all persons belonging to 
the Congress shall discard the use of foreign cloth, as from the 1st day 
of August next. ’ ’ The millowners of Bombay and Ahmedabad were re- 
quested “to regulate the prices of their, manufactures so as to bear pro- 
portion to the wages of mill hands and so as to be within the reach of the 
poorest, and in no case to raise the price beyond the prevailing rates,” 
Importers of foreign cloth were asked to stop all foreign orders and to 
endeavour to dispose of their stock outside India. 

The A.I.C.C. expressed the opinion that “it was the inherent right of 
a citizen to pronounce his opinion upon the advisability or otherwise of 
Government servants leaving Civil or Slilitary service, and that it was the 
inherent right of every citizen to appeal in an open manner to every soldier 
or civilian to sever his connection with a Government which bad forfeited 
the confidence and support of a vast majority of the population of India.” 
The resolution on foreign policy submitted by the Worlang Committee was 
approved of by the A.I.C.C, 

On the question of anti-drink propaganda, troubles had already arisen 
at Dharwar, JIatian and other places by tmdue and improper interference 
from the authorities ’svith attempts to wean weak members from visiting 
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drink shops, and the A.I.C.C. ■warned that it would he prepared to recom- 
mend the continuance of picketing in disregard of such interference. The 
Thana District Board was congratulated on its resolution regarding 
picketing and its determination to continue it, and the A.I.C.C. called 
upon other Local Boards and Municipalities in India immediately to follo'w 
the .splendid lead of Thana. It may be noted here that the Congress had 
not up to that time tabled any resolution on picketing^and even then it 
confined, itself to public bodies. An appeal was made to traders that they 
diould discontinue trade in intoxicants. The Congress was keenly alive to 
the duly of the Nation to maintain perfect non'-violence, but excesses ha'ving 
been connnitted by some people in parts of the city of Aligarh even -though 
under grave provocation, the A.I.C.C. ad'rised Congress organizations to 
inculcate the spirit of complete non-violence, and congratulated the people 
on their self-control despite the grave provocation at Dharwar, Matian, 
(iruntur, Chirala, Perala, Kerala, N.W.F. Pro-vince, Keonjhar and else- 
where. 

Repression was going on particularly in U.P. in a serious and wide- 
spread manner. In several places people were wounded by firing. Many 
were under imprisonment -without offer of defence, and to all congratu- 
lations were offered on the score that “only through voluntary sxiffei-ing 
and through imprisonment of Innocent people -without defence or bail the 
way to freedom lay.” The situation was such that from different parts of 
the country arose a demand for taking up Civil Disobedience in answer to 
the repressive measures of Local Qovemments. The administration in 
N.'W, Frontier Pro-vince had even prohibited the entry into that Province 
of the members of the Frontier Enquiry Committee to enquire into the 
outrages alleged to have been committed by the local officials at Bannu. 
Nevertheless, “to ensure greater stability of non--violent atmosphere 
throughout India, and in order to test the measure of influence attained by 
the Congress over the people and further in order to retain on the part 
of the Nation an atmosphere free from ferment necessary for the proper 
and swift prosecution of Swadeshi, the All-India Congress Committee is of 
opinion that Civil Disobedience should be postponed till after the com- 
pletion of the programme referred to in the resolution on Swadeshi.” 
iloreover a big event was about to take place in connection with the visit 
of n.R.H. the Prince of Wales. The A.I.C.C. resolved that “it is the duty 
of every one to refrain from participating in or assisting in any functions 
organized officially or otherwise in connection -with his visit.” And with 
the immense possibilities ahead, the A.I.C.C. -wisely decided in favour of 
patience on the question of Civil Disobedience. The Working Committee 
appointed Sjt. Bhawani Shankar Niyogi, a non-co-operator lawyer of 
Nagpur (now a Judge of the C. P. High Court), Abbas Tyabji, retired 
Judge of Baroda, and Setlur, sometimes Judge of Slysore, to enquire into 
the firing by the'authorities on the crowd at Dharwar on the let July, 
1921 and to make a full report thereon. ProNuncial Congress Circles being 
carved cut under the Constitution on a linguistic basis, the question of bi- 
lingual districts naturally became a contentious one, and Bellaiy was one 
such os between Karnataka and Andhra. The matter was required to be 
adjusted by an Arbitration Board appointed in that behalf as also later 
in respect of Ganjam between Andhra and Utkal. Power was given in 
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re^jard lo appMcations for the Congress funds to a Committee consisting 
of Mahatma Gandhi, Motilalji, and Seth Jamnalal Bajaj. When the 
Working Committee met at Patna on the 16th August, the letter of re- 
quest for permission to start Civil Disobedience of orders under Section 
144 from tlie District of Hardoi in the lJ. P. was adjourned to the next 
meeting of the Committee. For an effective boycott of foreign cloth be- 
fore the 30th September, the Working Committee pointed out the neces- 
sity to collect for'Sign cloth from every home and to set apart volunteers 
under proper control for the purpose. Not less than one-fourtii of the 
whole of the collections made in tiie Province for the All-India Tilak Swaraj 
Fund was required to be set apart, to organise the spread of hand-spinning, 
the collection of hand-spun yarn and tlie weaving and distribution of 
khaddar. Some Provinces not having sent 25 per cent, of the T.S.F. to 
the AVorking Committee, the latter withheld grants to defaulting Pro- 
vinces. ' The next meeting met shortly after in Calcutta on the 6th, 7th, 
8th and 11th September. It was an important meeting. Reports on the 
firing at Dharwar and on the Moplah outbreak were before it. On the 
latter the following resolutions were passed: 

25. The Working Committee places on record its sense of deep 
regret over the deeds of violence done by Moplahs in certain areas of 
Malabar, these deeds being evidence of the fact that there are still 
people in India who have not understood the. message of the Congress 
and the Central Khilaphat Committee, and calls upon every Congress 
and Hiilaphat worker to spread the said message of non-violence even 
under the gravest provocation throughout the length and breadth of 
India. 

“Whilst, however, condemning violence on the part of the 
Moplahs, the Working Committee desires it to be known that the evi- 
dence in its possession shows that provocation beyond endurance was 
given to the Moplahs and that the reports published by and on behalf 
of the Government have given a one-sided and highly exaggerated 
account of the wrongs done by the Moplahs and an' xmderstatement of 
the needless destruction of life resorted to by the Government in the 
name of peace and order. 

“The Working Committee regrets to find that there have been 
instances of so-called forcible conversion by some fanatics among the 
Moplahs, but warns the public against believing in the Government 
and inspired versions. The Report before the Committee says: ‘The 
families which have been reported to have been forcibly converted into 
klohamedanism lived in the neighbourhood of Manjeri. It is clear 
that conversions were forced upon Hindus by a fanatic gang which was 
always opposed to the Khilaphat and Non-co-operation movement and 
there were only three cases so far as our information goes.’ 

“It has been reported to the Worldng Committee that the disturbances 
took place only in areas in which Congress and Khilaphat activities were 
prohibited and that the Congress and the Khilaphat workers tried their 
best at considerable risk to themselves to check the mob-fury and prevent 
■violence.” 
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Events were ino'ving fast. The All-India Ediilaphat Conference of 
1921, took place at Karachi on the Stli July at which Drohammed Ali, the 
President, made a daring speech which since then became known as the 
Karachi speech. The proceedings of the Conference formed later the sub- 
ject matter of the prosecution of the Ali Brothers, Dr. Kitchlew, Jagat- 
guru Shri Shankaracharya of Sarada Pecth, llaulana Nisar Ahmad, Pir 
Gulam Mnjadid and Mauhi Hussin Ahmed. While reiterating the JIuslim 
demands, the Conference also passed a resolution declaring it “unlawful 
for any faithful Muslim to serve from that day in the army or help or 
acquiesce in their recruitment.” It also declared that if the British Gov- 
ernment fought the Angora Government, the Muslims of India wouid start 
Civil Disobedience and establish their Complete Independence and hoist 
the flag of the Indian Eepublic at the Ahmedabad Session of the Indian 
National Congress. 

Mohamed All’s speech on the occasion was repeated on the 16th 
October, 1921 from thousands of platforms in India in accordance with 
instructions from the Congress High Command as a challenge to Govern- 
ment who had ordered the prosecution referred to. The resolution occa- 
sioning the speech was one regarding Military sernce under Government, 
whieli “virtually reaffirmed the principle laid down bj’ tlie Congress botli 
in Calcutta and at Nagpur.” The Working Committee of the Congress 
having met in Bombay on the 5th October made a statement in the course 
of which it said: — 

“That it is coutrai'y to the National dignity and National interest 
for any Indian to engage or remain in the service of a Government in 
any capacity whatever, a Government, that has used the soldiers and 
the Police for repressing the just aspirations of the people, ns during 
the Eowlatt Act agitation, and that has utilized the soldiers for the 
purpose of crushing the National spirit of the Egj’ptiaus, the Turks, 
the Arabs, and other nations.” 

The Ali Brothei-s and their comrades were ordered to be prosecuted' 
and the Working Committee, while congratulating them on the prosecution, 
declared that the reason given for the prosecutions constituted an undue 
interference with religious liberty, and added the foUowing'rider: — 

“The Working Committee has been only deterred from calling 
ont the soldiers and the civilians in the name of the Congress, becatisc 
the Congress is not yet ready to support those Government servants 
who may leave Government service and who may not be able them- 
selves to find means of livelihood. The Working Committee is, how- 
ever, of opinion that in pursuance of the spirit of the Congress Reso- 
lution on N.C.O., it is the clear duty of every Government employee, 
whether soldier or civilian, who can support himself without Congress 
assistance, to leave such service.” 

Ciirding, weaving and spinning were pointed to the soldiers and the 
Police as affording honourable means for an independent livelihood. The 
Congress Committees were asked to adopt the above resolution at meetings 
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all oyer the comitry, and this was carried out on the 16th October. The 
boycott of foreign cloth as yet incomplete and unless it was effected, 
the Working Committee said, general Civil Disobedience in any District or 
ProAonce, would not be possible. Nor would it be permitted imless band- 
spinning and hand-weaving were developed so as to produce sufiScient 
khaddar for the wants of the area-r-whether District or Province. The 
Working Committee, however, authorised Civil Disobedience by indivi- 
duals who might be prevented in the prosecution of the Swadeshi propa- 
ganda, provided it was done under the auttority of the Provincial Congress 
Committee which was to be a^ured of a non-violent atmosphere being re- 
tained. The detailed programme for the boycott of the visit of the Prince 
of "Wales was worked out, and on the day of his landing, it was laid down, 
there should be general voluntary hartal throughout "India, and as to the 
efieclive. boycott of any public welcome to H.R.H. during his visit to the 
different cities of India, the Working Committee left arrangements in the 
hands of the respective Provincial Congress Committees. An important 
announcement was then made to aU foreign States that the Government of 
India in no way represented Indian opinion, that India, as a Self-Gov^ 
erning country, had nothing to fear from the neighbouring States or any 
State, as her people had no design upon any of them and hence no inten- 
tion of establishing any trade relations, hostile to or not desired by, the 
people of such States. Further, the neighbouring States not ill-disposed 
towards India, were warned against entering into any treaty with the Im- 
perial power, and the Muslim States were assured that when India attained 
Self-Government, her foreign policy would naturally be so guided as to 
respect the religious obligations imposed upon Muslims by Islam. These 
were the views of the Working Conunittee and they did not want them to go 
forth in the name of the A.I.G.-G. until they were thoroughly discussed 
by tiie public and adopted at a meeting by the former. 

At this time the Ali Brothers were taken rmder cutsody, Maulana 
Mohamed Ali being arrested in the course of his tour, at Waltair, on his 
way from Assam to Madras, on the 14th September. He was kept in the 
Bub-jail' for a few days, a release order was read to him and he was forth- 
with re-arrested and was taken to Karachi, hir. Shaukat Ali was arrested 
in Bombay soon- after Maulana Mohamed All’s arrest. When it tran^ired 
that the Karachi speech was to be the subject of prosecution, Gandhi was 
at Trichinopoly and he publicly repeated the speech himself and felt so 
strongly on the matter as to call upon the Nation to repeat the resolution on 
the subject, as already referred to, by a resolution of the Working Committee 
The rapid march of time leaving but a month for the Nation to establish 
Swaraj and the exemphiy^ self-restraint displayed by the Nation over 
the arrest of Brotliers and the other leaders, led the Working Committee 
and the A.I.C.C. that met at Delhi on the 5th November, 1921, to authorise 
ever}’’ Province on its own responsibility to undertake Civil Disobedience 
including non-payment of taxes, in the manner considered most suitable by 
the respective Provincial Congress Committees subject to the following 
conditions. Every individual civil resister must have fulfilled 
the part of the N.C.O. programme applicable to him, should know 
spinning, must have discarded foreign cloth, taken to khaddar, must be a 
believer in Hindu-SIuslim imity, believe in non-Aiolenee as absohitely esseii- 
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tial for the redress of the Khilaphat and Punjab -wrongs and the attain- 
ment of Swaraj, and, if a Hindu, must by his personal conduct show that 
he regards untouchability as a blot upon Nationalism. In regard to mass 
Civil Disobedience a District or Tahsil should be treated as a \mit and 
therein a majority of the population must have adopted full Swadeshi and 
must be clothed out of cloth hand-spun and hand-woven in that area, and- 
must believe in and practice aU the other items of N.C.O. No one should 
expeel; support out of public funds. It was open to the Working Commit- 
tee to waive any condition on the application of the P.C.C.’s. 

Then a resolution was adopted to deal with the position in Malabar 
including forcible conversions to Islam and desecration of Hindu temples. 

•At this point, a brief reference has to be made to two important de- 
velopments in the movement- of non--violent Non-co-operation. In the year 
1021, a spirit of resistance to authority was the dominant factor of public 
life, and people practised this in different parts of the country in relation 
to the conditions of life around them and the local and ci-vic problems that 
confronted them. The All-India Congress Committee meeting of March 
31st, at Bezwada in the Andhra Pro-vince, almost electrified the atmos- 
phere of the Telugu districts and the people of Chirala shortly after were 
called upon to face the question of their village being converted into a 
Municipality. The Local Self-Government Minister was the Raja of Pana- 
gal who had antagonised the Congress party. The Congress party was 
only too anxious to reciprocate. The people of Chirala were not anxious 
to have a Municipality. When Gandhi’s advice was sought on the situa- 
tion, he suggested that if the people did not care for a Mtmicipality, they 
might leave the precincts thereof and live outside. Gandhi further warned 
that it should not be taken up under the auspices of the Congress. If the 
movement succeeded, the glory would in part go to the Congress, but if it 
failed, the discredit of it should not attach to the Congress. Altogether 
the idea was a captivating one and there was a leader worthy of the mighty 
task before him. Andhraratna D. Gopalakrishnayya put his whole heart 
into the idea and conducted the exodus which reminds us of the earlier 
Eijrats of the Muslims of Sindh into Afghanistan. The people of Chirala 
suffered much, and suffered long. They were in huts outside the munici- 
pal limits for over ten months. In the meantime, the leaders were arrested 
for one reason or another. A few who were not non-co-operators were 
cajoled and coaxed into submission, and after nearly a year’s abandonment 
of hearths and homes, they returned to the mUage and submitted to the 
Municipality. Another mighty undertaking was the strike in Chitta- 
gong. Chittagong is a port in East Bengal and the labour strike, orga- 
nised by Sen Gupta, cost the Congress over a lae of rupees. The difficult}- 
in regard to such undertakings is that men in authority can wear out the 
energies of the strikers. The Congress cannot always remain behind these 
movements. Its resources of money are limited. Its man-power, however, is 
great but Government have a complete hold on the men that conduct the 
movements of the Congress. When the strong personalities of a place are 
once removed and put into prison imder some law or other, the forces of 
disruption add themselves to the forces of corruption, and movements give 
way. 
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In passing, we mnst also state the circumstances which led to the 
origin of the Moplah trouble in Malabar. The Moplahs are Muslims who 
were originally the off-spring of Arab immigrants in Malabar that had 
settled in this beautiful land and contracted marital alliances locally. They 
are, generally speaking, petty traders and cultivating peasants. But under 
the stress of religious excitement, they display a certain degree of fanatic- 
ism and do not' care for life or comfort. The periodical outbreaks ' of 
Moplah riots have led to special legislation known as the Moplah Out- 
rages Act. Government were from the outset anxious that the ‘inflam- 
mable’ Moplahs should not be charged with the spark of Non-co-operation. 
Yet the movement spread into Kerala as to any other place. Only, Kerala 
received it with the added enthusiasm of a newly integrated Congress 
Province. In the month of February, distinguished leaders like C. Tiaja- 
gopalachariar and Yakub Hassan visited the Province, with the avowed 
object of preaching the cult of non-violence. Yakub Hassah expressly 
stated that he would not speak about N.C.O. Nevertheless prohibitory, 
orders were passed. And four leaders— Yakub Hassan, Madhavan Nair, 
Gopala Menon and Moideen Koya were arrested on the .16th February, 
1921. This incident only gave an impetus to the cause of N.C.O. movement 
in Malabar. At Ottapalem, a small town, the Kerala Provincial Confer- 
ence was organised and with it a nmnber of allied conferences were held. 
When the main conferences had concluded, and while the students’ con- 
ference was sitting, the Keserve Police laid hands on some leading Congress- 
men and Khilaphatists, as well as on bazaar men. But people exhibited 
complete non-violence in a wonderful manner. Thereafter the -whole of 
Malabar was organised on the lines indicated by the Bezwada resolutions. 

The Moplahs are chiefly concentrated in Walvanad and Emad talukas 
and Government proclaimed them imder See. 144. By the month of August, 
the complexion of affairs changed and the Moplahs, writhing under insults 
offered to their Thangals or religious priests in mosques, broke into vio- 
lence. Soon hostilities developed on a military scale. The Moplahs had 
few fire-arms, but plenty of swords. They practised guerilla warfare to 
which the country round about admirably lends itself. By the middle of 
October, a severer form of Llartial Law was introduced than in the earlier 
months. The Moplahs in their turn were guilty of acts of eompulsoiy 
conversion, looting of Hindus, arson and murder, besides looting and des- 
troying public offices. The lives of Englishmen were at stake. Mr. M. P. 
Naraj ana Manon, a Congressman who had done much to organise Con- 
gress Committees all over Malabar, used his influence with the Moplahs and 
saved the Englishmen, This very worker was later hauled up and at first 
made a State prisoner in November, 1921, but in 1922 was tried for treason 
and sentenced to transportation for life. He was released only in Sep- 
tember, 1934 after serving his full term. He could have been released 
earlier if he had only given an oral undertakiug that he would not enter 
Walvanad Taluk for three years, but he would not and, therefore, served 
his full term heroically and voluntarily. The further course of the 
Moplah rebellion or even its developments since August on violent lines 
do not concern us, except to the extent to which the A.I.C.C. had to pro- 
test against their excesses at its November meeting. 
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The Prince of Wales arrived in India on the 17th of November. The 
Prince was to have opened the new Assembly, but the atmosphere in India 
of Aug^ast, 1920 led Government to replace him by the Duke. He was 
therefcre sent in November, 1921 to India, to keep up the prestige of the 
British Government. The Congress had already resolved upon the boy- 
cott of all celebrations connected with the Prince’s visit, which was duly 
carried out together with bonfires of foreign cloth. The very day of his 
arrival in Bombay, there were not merely clashes and conflicts in Bombay 
but rioting and bloodshed which extended over three or four days, re- 
sulting in the death of 53 persons and the wotmding of- 400 approximately, 
and which could not be put down in spite of Sarojini Devi, Gandhi and 
other leaders entering into the thick of the crowds and exhorting them to 
disperse. Numerous people were injured in the melee and Gandhi fasted 
for 5 days pending the restoration of order, as a penance for the excesses 
of the people. It was then that Gandhi made the statement that Swaraj 
stank in his nostrils. The arrival of the Prince caused the Volunteer 
Movement all over India to consolidate itself. Till then Congress volun- 
teers >i^ere only a kind of social service workers, helping pilgrims at fairs 
and festivals, patients in epidemics and victims of local catastrophes, also 
providing the retinue at conferences and other national public functions. 
The Khilaphatist volunteers were however more 'militant’, as Government 
would say, and “they drilled and marched in mass formation,” and they 
‘‘wore uniform.” Both sets of volunteers organised hartals and boycott 
of foreign cloth. These two wings coalesced and became civil resisters, 
subject to the conditions 'laid down by the A.I.C.C. {vide supra). 
Arrests took place by the thousand. The Prince was to visit Calcutta on 
the 25th December, and the Government of Bengal, unlike that of Bom- 
bay, proclaimed enrolment of volunteers illegal under the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, and a large number of persons were arrested, including 
Mr. and Mrs. Das and their son. Soon after the U.P.* and the Punjab 
followed suit. By the Ahmedabad Congress, Lalaji, Pandit Jlotilal Nehru, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, C. R. Das and family, were all in jail under the Cri- 
minal Law Amendment Act, or under Sections 144, and 108, I.P.C. These 
sections were discovered and their application to politicals was advised, it 
seems, by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. who became the Law Member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council in August, 1920. "Wliile Bombay had acted 
imdcr the ordinary Law, Bengal, the U. P. and the Punjab invoked the 
Repressive Laws. 

It was at this juncture that negotiations were opened between Con- 
gress and Government. The Viceroy, imder the'' arrangements made in 
shifting the metropolis from Calcutta to Delhi, resides in Calcutta for 
throe or four weeks every year during the Christmas season and the Prince 
of Wales was to spend his Christmas in Calcutta. Lord Reading’s pre- 
sence in Calcutta under the circuinstances was taken advantage of by in- 
termediaries like Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya to bring about an under- 
standing between Government and the people, and Lord Reading was will- 
ing — ^if only to avoid the boycott of the celebrations on the 25th December 


♦ And also Delhi, vrhich boasted 1,800 volunteers. More than COO went to prison. 
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in Calcutta. A deputation lieaded by the Pandit waited on the Viceroy 
on the 21st December. Mr. Das was in the Alipore Jail in the city of 
Calcutta and telephonic communications took place between him and the 
intermediaries. Soon Gandhi had to be consulted. He was in Ahmedabad 
and by telegraphic .communications it was agreed to by Government that 
the ..Civil Disobedience prisoners should be' released and a Bound Table 
Conference was to be held in March with 22 representatives for the Con- 
gress to consider the Eeform Scheme. 

» 

Das’s demand was for the release of aU prisoners under the new law 
(Criminal Law Amendment Act). , This would have left men like Lalaji 
in jail, besides the Karachi and the Fatwa prisoners who included, Maulana 
Mohamed Ali and Shaukat Ali, Dr. Kitchlew, and various others. The 
Karachi prisoners were those who were convicted on November 1, 1921, 
for having participated in the All-India Khilaphat Conference held at 
Karachi in July, 1921, where'the resolution regarding Military service had 
been passed. Some IJlemahs endorsed this resolution in a Fatwa — which 
is a decree issued by the learned Divines amongst the Muslims prescrib- 
ing or proscribing certain acts under certain conditions. (For full details 
relating to the peace negotiations of December, 1921, the reader is referred 
to “Seven months with Mahatma Gandhi” by Elrishnadas, — a book weU 
worth-reading). 

But Gandhi demanded the release of the Karachi prisoners which was 
also partly agreed to. His demand for the release of the Fatwa prisoners 
and for the continuance of the right of picketing was refused. Before 
Gandlii’.s telegraphic reply on this position could reach Lord Beading in 
Calcutta, — and unfortunately this message was delayed in transit — ^his 
colleagues had left Calcutta (on th^ 23rd December) and the negotiations 
failed. Mr, Jinnah and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya were the inter- 
mediaries. Negotiations- having failed, the boycott programme of the 
Prince’s visit was observed by the rest of India. In Calcutta the hartal 
was complete, even the butchers’ shop being closed, and this es.-tsperated 
the Europeans. The civil resisters continued to be in jail till they were re- 
leased in the usual course. The last week of December, 1921 finds us 
in the midst of the Ahmedabad Session of the Congress at which the Non- 
co-operation programme reached its acme. The political situation had not 
changed at all since the Nagpur Session. The inauguration of the Mont- 
ford Reforms by the Duke of Connaught was made the occasion for a 
Eoyal message in the course of which it was said: — 

“For years, it may be for generations, patriotic and loyal Indians 
have dreamed of Swaraj for their Motherland; to-day yon have the 
beginnings of Swara j within my Empire and the best scope and ample 
opportunity for progress to the liberty which my other Dominions 
enjoy.” 

Neither this half-hearted reference to the term ‘Swaraj’ ncr the 
Duke’s appeal to bury the dead past and to forgive, nor the debates in 
the Assembly relating to the Punjab tragedy in which Sir William Vincent 
made plain the deep regret of the administration at the excesstrs of cer- 
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tain individual officers, and their firm determination to make any repeti- 
tion impossible, assuaged the public feeling or restored confidence in the 
mind of the Nation. The N.C.O. programme had, therefore, been publish- 
ed and at the Ahmedabad Session its details -were perfected. The Pre- 
sident-Elect, Mr. C. E. Das,— Deshbandhu Das, as he came to be known by 
this time, — ^was in jail and HaMm Ajmal Khan was elected in his place. 

The atmosphere was tense. “Swaraj inside a year” was the thought 
uppermost in every man^s mind. Gandhi. had promised Swaraj inside a 
year if his programme was adhered to and carried out. The year was 
about to close and everybody was looking up to the political firmament 
to see some miracle brining Swaraj down to his feet. But every one was 
prepared to do his best, to suffer his worst in order to ‘‘hasten- the advent of 
that (no longer) far-off divine event.” No sacrifice would be too much 
for popular endurance. Every one was anxious to have a programme of 
mass Civil Disobedience. Over twenty thousand individual civil resistens 
were already in jail. Their numbers were soon to swell to 30,000. But 
mass disobedience was the thing that was luring the people. What was 
it, what would it bel Gandhi himself never defined it, never elaborated it, 
never visualized it even to himself. It must unfold itself to a discerning 
vision, to a pure heart, from step to step, much as the path-way in a dense 
forest would rtveal itself to the wayfarer’s feet as he wends his wearj' way 
until a ray of light brightens the hopes of an all but despairing wanderer. 
Mass disobedience was to be undertaken by competent men in a suitable 
area with strict regard to conditions laid down in that behalf without 
haste and without rest. So Gandhi wanted to organise a No-tax campaign 
iu Gujarat but friends in Guntur had already been preparing the District 
for a No-tax campaign with equal warmth, enthusiasm and preparedness 
for sacrifice and suffering. The state of the country at the time as well as 
the duty of the Congress were aptly described in the opening paragraph 
of the main resolution of the Ahmedabad Session. 

Fear had been cast off by the people. A sense of self-respect developed 
in the Nation. Congressmen realized that service and self-sacrifice were 
the only means of winning public -confidence. The prestige too of Gov- 
ernment was materially shaken, and people had received good lessons re- 
garding the ideology of Swaraj. 

The Ahmedabad Session is noteworthy for more than one reform. 
.Apart from the elimination of the chairs and benches for delegates which 
had cost the Nagpur Session some seventy thousand rupees, tlie Congress 
had the shortest address from Vallabhbhai J. Patel, the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, as also the smallest number of resolutions — altogether 
nine. .Hindi was the language of the Congress mainly and khaddar worth 
over two lakhs was used for the tents pitched for the Congress. 

Gandhi had asked the Rev. C. P. Andrews to be present at the Ahme- 
dabad .Session in' order to give a religious message. He consented to do so 
but explained first of all to Gandhi that he was opposed to the burning of 
foreign doth, because he feared that it would inculcate molence. Con- 
trary to his usual custom, he appeared in European dress in order to make 
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clear lus opposition to the policy of burning. In his address he explained 
why lie was not wearing hhaddar on that occasion. It is noteworthy that 
he was received with the utmost respect and affection by the audience, 
though they could not be expected to agree with his opinion on the point 
at issue. Mr. Andrews announced at the end of his speech that he was 
leaving Ahmedabad that night at the request of Gandhi, to the Moplah area 
as a peace-maker. 

Let us now briefly review the events that engaged the attention of the 
Congress. Hakimji was elected in the absence of Deshbandhu Das for he 
was the embccliment of Hindn-Muslim imity. As a matter of fact, at a 
conference of tbe Hindu Mahasabha held in Delhi he was elected its Pre- 
sident. He had all the suavity, polish and courtesies of a Padsha, his 
culture was of a high order and his character was its twin-sister, which 
made up the excellence of his equipment in the moral no less than the 
inteilectual and social spheres of life. He made a simple but striking 
speech at Ahmedabad as the locum ienens of the Deshbandhu. Desh- 
baudliu's own speech was read by Sarojini Devi with all the eloquence 
which the speech itself possessed in language and sentiment. As was to 
be expected Deshbandhn Das gave a correct and comprehensive review 
of Indian Nationalism that is primarily rooted in culture and for the re- 
covery of which he said, “first we must have a house of our own before wo 
can receive a guest, and secondly Indian culture must discover itself be- 
fore it can be ready to assimilate "Western culture.” Then he examined 
the Govei'nment of India Act and asked in despair, “Now, is there any- 
thing in the Preamble to compel the British Parliament to recognize India, 
at any time, as a free and equal partner of the British Empire?” “I 
think not,” was his brief reply. He was “quite willing to co-operate with 
England but on one condition only, that she recognized this inherent right 
of India” — ^freedom. “I cannot recommend to you the acceptance of the 
Act as a basis for co-operation with the Government. I will not purchase 
peace with dishonour, and so long as the Preamble to the Act stands, and 
our right, our inherent right to regulate our own affairs, develop our o'wn 
indiwduality. and evolve our own destiny is not recognized, I must decline 
to consider any terms of peace.” After this declaration he examined the 
oft-repeated statement of Lord Beading that he was ‘perplexed ^d_ 
puzzled’ by tlie policy of the Non-co-operators and answered it by saying 
that Lord Beading’s claim that the resistance to 'N.C.O. was not repres- 
sion, as all the proceedings were being taken under the ordinal^ Law 
which the Sapru Committee considered and whose repeal it declined to 
recommend. 

The noble and dignified address of the Deshbandhn provided the 
propel- pt!rspcc.tive for the magnificent resolutions of the Ahmedabad 
Session. The main resolution was really a thesis on Non-^o-operation, its 
philosophy and programme alike, so much so that Gandhi p'ointed out in 
moving it that it had taken him 35 minutes minutely to read it in English 
and Hindustani and added that the resolution explained itself. This 
resolution, he said, “was absolutely the natural result of the Naponal 
activities during the past fifteen months.” The resolution did not bar, 
bolt and bang the door of negotiation, but kept it quite wide open if tho 
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Viceroy raeant -well, “but the doors closed in his face if he means ill, no 
matter how many people go to their graves, no matter what wild career 
this repression is to go through. There is every chance for him to hold 
a Round Table Conference, but it must be a real conference. If he wants 
a conference .,where only equals are to sit and where there is not to be a 
single beggar, then there is open door and that door will always remain 
open. There is nothing in this resolution which any one who has modesty 
and hmuiUty need be ashamed of.” “This resolution,” he added, “is 
not an arrogant challenge to anybody but it is a challenge to the authority 
that is enthroned on arrogance. It is a humble and an irrevocable chal- 
lenge to authority which, in order to save itself, wants to crush freedom 
of oijiuion and freedom of association, — ^the two lungs that are absolutely 
necessai-y for a man to breathe the oxygen of liberty.” We give below 
the main Resolution on N.C.O. and the duty of the country; — 

MAIN RESOLUTION 


“Wliereas, since the holding of the last National Congress, the 
people of India have found from actual experience that by reason of 
the adoption of non-violent Non-co-operation the country has made 
great advance in fearlessness, self-sacrifice and self-respect, and 
wherens the movement has greatly damaged the prestige of the Gov- 
enmient, and whereas on the whole the country is rapidly progress- 
hig towards Swaraj, this Congress confirms the resolution adopted at 
Uie Special Session of the Congress at Calcutta and reaffirmed at 
* Nagpur, and places on record the fixed determination of the Congress 
to continue the programme of non-violent Non-co-operation with 
greater vigour than hitherto in such manner as each Province may 
determine, till the Pvmjab and the Elilaphat wrongs are redressed 
and Swarajya is established and the control of the Govenunent of 
India pa.sses into the hands of the people from that of an iri’espon- 
sible corporation. 

‘ ‘ And whereas by reason of the threat uttered by His Excellency 
the Viceroy in his recent speeches, and the consequent repression start- 
ed by the Government of India in the various Provinces by way of dis- 
bandment of Volunteer Corps and forcible prohibition of public and 
even Committee meetings in an illegal and high-handed manner, and 
by the arrest of many Congress workers in several Provinces, repres- 
sion is manifestly intended to stifle all Congress and Edulaphat activi- 
ties and deprive the public of their assistance, this Congress resolves 
that all activities of the Congress be suspended as far as necessary, and 
.appeals to all, quietly and without any demonstration, to olTer tlieni- 
selves for arrest by belonging to Volunteer organisations to be form- 
ed throughout the country in terms of the Resolution of the Work- 
ing Committee arrived at in Bombay on the 23rd of November last, 
provided that no one shall be accepted as volunteer who docs not sign 
the following pledge: 

C— IB 
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With God as witness I solemnly declare that, , . 

(1) I wish-to be a member of the National Volunteer Corps. 

(2) • So long as I remain a member of the Corps, I shall remain 
, non-violent in word and deed and shall earnestly endeavour 

to be non-violent in intent since I believe that, as India is 
'circumstanced, non-violence alone can help the Kliilaphat and 
the Punjab and result in the attainment of Swaraj and con- 
solidation of unity among all the races and conunmiities of 
India whether Hindu, Muslim, Sikh, Parsee, Christian or Jew. 

(3) I believe in, and shall endeavour always to promote, such 
unity. 

(4) I believe in Swadeshi as essential for India’s economic, poli- 
tical and moral salvation, and shall use hand-spun and. hand- 
woven khaddar to the exclusion of eyery other cloth. 

,(5) As a Hindu I believe in the justice and necessity of removing 
the evil of untouchability and shall on aU possible occasions 
seek personal contact with, and endeavour to render service 
to, the submerged classes. 

(6) I shall carry out the Instructions of my superior ofdcers and 
all the regulations not inconsistent with the spirit of this 
pledge prescribed by the Volunteer Board or the Working 
Committee or any other agency established by the Congress. 

(7) I am prepared to suffer imprisonment, assault, or even death 
for the sake of my religion and my country without resent- 
ment. 

(8) In the event of my imprisonment, I shall not claim from the 
Congress any support for my family or dependents. 

' 'This^ Congress trusts that every person of the age of 18 and over 
will immediately join the Volimteer Organisations. 

“Notwithstanding the proclamation prohibiting public meetings, 
and inasmuch as even Committee meetings have been attempted to be 
construed as public meetings, this Congress advises the holding of 
Committee meetings and of public meetings, the latter in enclosed 
place.s and by tickets and by previous announcements at which, as far 
as possible, only speakers previously announced shall deliver written 
speeches, care being taken in every case to avoid risk of provocation 
and possible violence by the public in consequence. 

“This Congress is further of opinion that Civil Disobedience is 
the only civilised and effective substitute for an armed rebellion 
whenever every other remedy for preventing arbitrary, tyrannical and 
emasculating use of authority by individuals or corporations has been 
tried, and therefore adraes all Congress workers and others "wlio be- 
lieve in peaceful methods and are convinced that there is no remedy, 
save some kind of sacrifice, to dislodge the existing Government from 
ats position of perfect irresponsibility to tlie people of India, to orga- 
nise individual Civil Dsobedience and mass Ci'vil Disobedience when 
the mass of people have been sufSciently trained in the methods of 
non-violence and otherwise in terms of the resolution thereon of the 
last meeting of the All-India Congress Committee held at Delhi. 

“This Congress is of opinion that, in order to concentrate ntteir- 
tion upon Civil Disobedience, whether mass or individual, whether 
of mi offensive or defensive character, tmder proper safeguards and 
•under instructions to be issued from time to time by the Working 
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Cominittpe or the Provincial Congress Committee concerned, all other 
Congress activities should he suspended whenever and wherever, and 
to the estent.to which, it may he found necessary. 

‘‘This Congress calls upon all students of the age of 16 aad over, 
particularly those studying in the National institutions and the staff 
thereof, immediately to sign the foregoing pledge and become mem- 
bers of National Volunteer Corps. 

“In view of the impending arrest of a large niunher of Congress 
workers, this Congress whilst requiring the ordinary machinery to 
remain intact and to be utilised in the ordinary manner whenever 
feasible, hereby appoints, ■until further instructions, Mahatma Gandlii 
as the sole Executive authority of the Congress and invests him with 
the full powers of the All-India Congress Committee, including the 
power to convene a Special Session of the Congress or of the All-India 
Congress Committee or the Working Committee, such powers to be 
exercised between any two sessions of the AU-India Congress Com- 
mittee and also ■with the power, to appoint a successor in emergency. 

“This Congress hereby confers upon the said successor, and all 
subsequent successors appointed in turn by their predecessors, all 
his afore.'^aid powers. 

“Provided that nothing in this resolution shall be deemed to 
authorise Mahatma Gandhi or any of the aforesaid successors to con- 
clude any terms of peace "with the Government of India or the British 
Government without the previous sanction of the All-India Congress 
Cominittee to be finally ratified by the Congress speciallj' convened 
for the purpose, and provided also that the present Creed of the 
Congress shall in no case be altered by Mahatma Gandhi or his succes- 
sors except ■with the leave of the Congress first obtained. 

“The Congress congratulates all those patriots who are now 
luidergoiug imprisonment for the sake of their conscience or country, 
and realises that their sacrifice has considerably hastened the advent 
of Swaraj.” 


RESOLUTION 2 

"This Congress appeals to all those who do not believe in full 
Non-co-operation or in the principle of Non-co-operation, but who 
consider it essential for the sake of national self-respect, to demand 
and insist upon the redress of the Khilaphat and the Punjab wrongs, 
and, for the sake of full national self-expression, to insist upon the 
immediate establishment of Swaraj, to render full assistance to the 
Nation in the promotion of unity between different religious commu- 
nities, to popularise carding, hand-spi^nning and hand-weaving from 
its economical aspect and as a cottage industrj- neccssarv' i’^ order to 
supplement the resources of millions of agriculturists who arc living 
on the brink of starvation, and to that end preach and practise the 
use of hand-spun and hand-woven garments, to help the caitse of 
total prohibition and, if Hindus to bring about removal of -untouch- 
ability and to help the improvement of the condition of the submerg- 
ed classes.” 
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We miict now refer to a debate initiated by Maulana Hasrat Mobani, 
who proposed to define ‘Swaraj’ in the creed as “ Complete ' Independ- 
ence, frcevfrmn all foreign control.” At, this distance of time, one is apt 
to look upon it as the most natural sequence of all that had happened, and 
may even wonder why it should have been resisted at all by the Congress 
or by Ctaudhi. But, at the time, Gandhi was obliged to speak out frankly: 

“The levity with which the proposition has been taken by some 
of you has grieved me. It has grieved me because it shows lack of 
responsibility. As responsible men and women, we should go back to 
the days of Nagpur and Calcutta.” ^ 

The language employed by Gandhi may strjke us now, as we read it, 
as strong, but 'strong it was meant to be. Was it also too strong, is the 
. question. Gandhi had evolved a new movement, shaped a now Creed and 
planned a new attack. It was a perfect campaign in which the objective 
and the strategy were all clearly defined. The troops were in the midst 
of skirmishes and engagements. A huge battle was about to tf:ke place. 
- Just then for a soldier to come up to the General and the army and say that 
the objective should be re-defined was to disturb the forces arranged for 
battle. There was no doubt that the time chosen was utterly inopportune 
and tlie spirit displayed unhelpful. No wonder, then, 'if the General was 
distressed or even became indignant. But some of the argmnents employed 
by Gandhi on this occasion sound very much, it was pointed out at the 
time, •muiaPh mutandis like the arguments of the opponents of the exist- 
ing Creed at the time of its evolution at Nagpur. “We shall be charged 
by the thinking portion of the world that we do not know really what we 
are. Let us understand too our limitations. Let Hindus aT?d Muslims 
have absolute, indissoluble unity. Who is here who can say to-day with 
confidence : ‘ Fes, Hindu-Muslim unity has become an indissoluble factor 
of Indian Nationalism.’ Who is here who can tell me tliat the Parsees 
and the Sikhs, and the Christians and the Jevrs and the untouchables about 
whom you heard this afternoon, who wiU tell me that those very people 
will not rise against any such idea?” The argument however that 
appealed was, “Let us first of all gather up our strength, let us first of all 
sound our own depths. Let us not go into waters whose depths we do not 
know, and this proposition of Mr. Hasrat Mohani leads you into depths 
unfathomable.” This argument was clinching. A general cannot take 
an army into depths unfathomable to himself. And the proposition ^yas. 
thrown out, and to anticipate events, was pressed j’^ear after year until it 
was accepted as a resolution of the Congress in 1927 in hladras and was. 
embodied iji the Creed itself in 1929 at Lahore. 

Of the ether resolutions, one related to the Constitution and two to 
the appointment of office-bearers. Of the remaining, one relates to the 
Moplah disturbance and declares that the N.C.O. or the Khilajfiiat uTove- 
ment had iiotliing to do with it, that preachers of non-violence were denied 
opportunity of caiTj-ing the gospel for six months prior to tl-.e outbreak, 
and that; in anj* case, the movement would not have been prolonged if 
leading Non-co-operators like Yakub Has.san and Mahatma Gandhi him- 
self had been permitted to visit the area. Horror and indignation were ex- 
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pressed at the inhumanity of confining nearly a hundred Moplah prisoners 
in a goods "waggon on their transfer to Bellary, -which ended in the death 
by suffocation of seventy of them on the night of November 19th, 1921. 
The Congress deplored the occurrences in Bombay on the 17tli November 
and assured all parties and all commimities that it vras the desire and de- 
termination of the Congress to guard their rights to the fullest erteut. 
Congi'atulations were then offered to Kemal Pasha on his victory ‘over 
the Greeks which led to the revision of the Treaty of Sevres, and to Baba 
Gurudutt Singh of the Komagatamaru who, after being a fugitive for se%'en 
years, had delivered himself to the Police voluntarily, and to the Sikhs who 
remained non-violent on this occasion, as well as on other occasions, des- 
pite the great provocation by the Police and the Military, 

One notable feature of the Ahmedabad Session was the prominent part 
played by the Muslim Divines in advising the Congress on the political 
matters that came up before it. Eegarding the conditions of Individual 
and Mass CivH Disobedience, there was considerable discussion over the 
question of non--riolence, — ^whether it should be in thought, word and deed. 
It -will be remembered that the Calcutta resolution included ‘word and 
deed’ only. The Muslims objected to the addition of the word ‘thought’ in 
tlie volunteers’ pledge as opposed to the Shariat and therefore intcat 
was substituted for the word ‘thought’. In all these matters, the Dlemah 
played a notable part in interpreting political ideas in the light of Al 
Quoran, the Shariat and the Radis. We shall see later on that their aid was 
invoked on matters of Council-entry as well, and conduct of affairs there- 
after. Finally, attention has to be invited to the penultimate paragraph 
in which Gandhi was appointed as the sole Executive auth.ority of the 
Congress -with power to appoint a successor, in case the ordinary machi- 
nery broke down. Only two limitations were placed in respect of powers 
so conferred on him, namely, that neither he nor his succesors could con- 
clude peace or alter the Creed. That could be done only -with the leave of 
the Congress. 

A new departure took place at the Ahmedabad Session which deserves 
to be noted. The delegates were not willing to disperse soon after the con- 
clusion of the sittings. Gandhi walked up to each camp and c.xplained 
the technique of Civil Disobedience. In the Andhra camp, he took pains 
to point out how, in any area where a No-tax campaign was contemplated, 
volunteers must go about the villages and take the signatures of the ryots 
agreeing to the campaign. This was of course to be done in addition to 
the enforcement of the conditions of mass and individual Civil Disobe- 
dience. 



- CHAPTER Iir ' 

Gandhi Bound (1922) 

Hardly Iiad the year 1921 closed •when •well-meaning friends of tlie 
Congress, who had not, however, accepted ite new progrannue, were an- 
xious to bring about an ■understanding between the Congress and Govern- 
ment. On the 14th, 15th and' 16th of January, before the ink of the Alime- 
dabad resolutions was dry, an All-Parties’ Conference was convened in 
Bombay which was attended by about 300 persons belonging to aU parties. 

At the Representative Conference, the conveners planned a draft re- 
solution embodying the terms on which a truce could be asked for. Gandhi, 
explaining the position of the Non-eo-operators, said that while it would 
not be possible for him formally and oflSeially to join the Conference, ho 
would assist the Conference informally. The reason for, not participating 
formally was, as given by him, that the Government were stiU carrying on 
their repressive policy and any Round Table Conference would be futile 
unless there was repentance on their part;" The Conference appointed a 
Subjects Committee of twenty which Gandhi alone joined from amongst 
the Non-Co-operators. The draft prepared by the Subjects Committee was 
placed before the Conference on the folio-wing day and Gandhi again ex- 
plained the position of the Non-co-operators. Sir Sankaran Nair who had 
been acting a.*: Chairman disapproved of the draft resolution and retired 
from the Conference, which proceeded under the Chairmanship of Sir M. 
Visvesvarayya and passed a resolution unanimously condemning the re- 
pressive policy of the Government, suggesting that, pending negotiations, 
the Cml Disobedience contemplated by the Ahmedabad resolution should 
not be proceeded -with, supporting an early convening of a Round Table 
Conference with authority to make' a settlement on the questiojis of KJjila- 
phat, the Punjab and Swaraj, and with a -view to provide a favourable 
atmosphere, asking for withdrawal of notifications under the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act banning organisations, and the Seditious Meetings Act, 
and release of aU prisoners con-victed or under trial under them as also 
of the Fatwa prisoners. It further asked for a Committee to investigate 
the cases of persons convicted in connection with the movemoit under 
ordinary Law. After the Conference, Sir Sankaran Nair issued a state- 
ment to the Press containing some misstatements bitterly attacking Gandhi, 
to which Me.ssrs. Jinnah, Jayakar and Natarajan, as Seeretarie.s, and others 
had to i.ssue contradictions. 

The resolutions of the Representative Conference applicable to the 
J^on-co-operators, were -virtually confirmed by the Working Convuittee at 
its meeting held' on the 17th January, which postponed the starting of 
Civil Disobedience till the end of the month. A perusal of the corre.spond- 
ence reveals that Lord Reading received the communications from the Con- 
ference -with apathy and notliing resulted from it. This, if nothing else, 
made it clear that the approaches for a settlement made in Calcutta by 
Go\emmeul, — and even the sweet words that Lord Reading had employed 
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in Calentta "when he said that neither side should claim ^octory for itself, 
— ■T\'ere not as sincere as the intermediaries imagined. Government "were 
anxious to see that the sojourn of the Prince was not disturbed by the 
hostile demonstration of hfon-co-operators. The attempts of well-meaning 
intennediaries failed. The Viceroy summarily rejected the terms offer- 
ed by the Conference. It was after this that Gandhi sent to the Viceroy, on 
l-2-’22 a. letter intimating his intention to start Civil Disobedience in 
BardoK. The Congress did not regret the result, as the Congress fully 
shared Gandhi’s belief- that Government had not done its worst and the 
country had not shown it best in the new line of suffering and civil 
resistance, and it was premature to enter into a settlement. 

While these negotiations were thus progressing, the country’s atten- 
tion was really rivetted on the campaign of No-tax, which Gandlii had 
decided to organize in the Bardoli Taluka in Gujarat. He was anxious 
to make the first experiment in mass Civil Disobedience under his own 
direct supervision. In that Taluka there were many South- Africa return- 
ed emigrants who were familiar with the ways of Gandhi, and it was 
Gandhi’s earnest wish that the rest of India should watch his experiment 
and infuse strength and spirit into him. He .was anxious that nothing 
should be done to distract or disturb Ms attentioir or endeavours. The 
same position was incorporated in a resolution of the Working Committee 
dated 31st January, 1922. Soon after the Alrmedabad Ses-'icn, horrever, 
the Andhra P.C.C. met on the 7th Januarj’- at Bezwada and decided to 
give power to District Congress Committees to explore their respective areas 
with a view to carrying on a No-tax campaign. Pour Districts sought and 
obtained ]jerm'ssion in this behalf. Elrishna, Godavari, Guntur and Cud- 
dapah were the Districts concerned. The Executive Committee of the 
A.P.C.C. had passed a resolution a fortnight before the Congress, on 
15-12-’21, at Guntur calling upon the Andhradesa to withhold the pay- 
ment of taxes. This step was taken in advance of the Congress decision, 
but in anticipation of it. WMle the other Districts began to investigate 
local conditions and take signatures of ryots as desired by Gandhi in his 
camp-talks after the Congress session at Ahmedabad, Guntur alone 
declared a No-tax campai^ outright on the 12th January, 1922. Gandlii 
having acquainted himself with the facts of the case by personal talks with 
two representatives from Andhra, in Bombay during the sittings of the 
All-Parties’ Conference, sent a letter on the 17th January to tlie Presi- 
dent, A.P.C.C.. and a note to the Press sajdng that he would be glad to 
hear that aU taxes were paid by the 25th. The Press note was not pub- 
lished for some reason or other. The letter gave rise to correspondence 
between Gandhi and friends in Guntur. The news of Gandhi’s attitude 
when broken to the other Districts, led to the taxes being paid up as de- 
sired. But in Guntur the campaign was continued. In answer to press- 
ing requests for permission, Gandhi telegraphed as follows: — 

“If the Delhi conditions of mass Civil Disobedience are satisfied, 

and if you think Guntur has reasonable chances of success, then all 

that I can say is I do not wash to stand in your way. God help you.” 

This was interpreted into assent incorrectly. But a Committee was 
appointed to tour the District and investigate how far the Delhi conditions 
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were fulfilled and to report on the advisability of continuing tlie campaign. 
The campaign took the form of •withholding the payment of Revenue taxes 
in tlie plains, and of grazing fees in the forest areas. In one of those areas 
a Sub-Inspeetbr "who went to a village to impound certain cattle, and in 
impounding .separated the calf from the dame, met "with some protests and 
shot down a leading villager. The Military quartered themselves in Gun- 
tur (town) and the Governor’s cavalry (bodj'^giiard) visited -pillages 
where the men were gathered outside the -village and taxes were attempted 
to be collected, though in vain, under threat of distraint and arrest. - The 
state of affairs under such conditions could more easily be imagined than 
described. 

/ 

By this time the Working Committee meeting on the 31st January, 
1922 had received and considered the resolution of the Bardoli Taluka 
Conference regarding mass Civil Disobedience, and congratulated the peo- 
ple of the Taluka on their self-sacrificing resolve to offer mass Civil Dis- 
obedience. The Working Committee ad-vised all other parts of India 
to co-operate -with tlie people of Bardoli Taluka by refraining from mass 
■or individual Ci-vil Disobedience of an aggressive character, except upon 
the express consent of Mahatma Gandhi pre-viously obtained. The Work- 
ing Committee further ad-vised the people throughout the Provinces to pay 
up the taxes due by them to the Government whether directly, or indirectly 
through Zamindars or Talukdars, — except in such cases of direct pajunent 
to the Government where pre-vious consent had been obtained from 
Mahatma Gandhi for suspension of payment preparatory, to mass Civil 
Disobedience. 

Let us for a moment travel to Gujarat and other Provinces. Gandlii 
had made up his mind -to run his No-tax campaign in Gujarat, — ^the cam- 
paign which, after the All-Parties’ Conference of Bombhy, he had post- 
poned to 3Lst January. Accordingly, he sent to the Viceroy a letter on 
the 1st February, which roused adverse criticism from Mr. Jinnah and 
others. Gandhi explained in his letter how the campaign should have 
taken place even earlier, but for the -unfortimate and regrettable riots in 
Bombay on the 17th November, 1921, resulting in the postponement of 
the step contemplated by Bardoli. He referred to the looting of property, 
assaults on innocent people, brutal treatment of the prisoners in jails, in- 
cluding flogging. He admitted intimidation. He pointed out that his 
task was to rescue from pai'alysis freedom of speech, of association and 
of Pr^s. “The Working Committee of the Congress has restricted mass 
disobedience only to certain areas to be selected by me from time to time, 
and at present it is confined to Bardoli. I may, under the said authority, 
give my consent at once in respect of a group of 100 -villages in Guntur 
in the kladras Presidency, provided thej' can strictly conform to the con- 
ditions of non-vdolence, unitj^ amongst different classes, the adoption and 
manufacture of hand-spun kliaddar and untouchability.’’ Gandhi gave 
seven days’ time to Lord Beading within whch to release the prisoners and 
free the Press from administrative control. Gandhi’s letter to the Viceroy 
is given below: — 
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Bardoli, 1st Pebruarv, 1922. 
To 

His Excellency 
The Viceroy, 

Delhi. 

Sir, 

Bardoli is a small Tehsil in the Surat District in the Bombay 
Presidency, having a population of about 87,000 ail told. 

On the 29th ultimo, it decided rmder the Presidency of Sir. Vittha!- 
bhai J. Patel to embark on mass Civil Disobedience, having proved 
its fitness for it in terms of the resolution of the All-India Congress 
Committee which met at Delhi during the first week of November last, 
but as I am perhaps chiefly responsible for Bardoli ’s decision, I owe 
it to Your Excellency and the public to explain the situation under 
which the decision has been taken. 

It was intended under the resolution of the All-India Congress 
Committee, befoi'e referred to, to make Bardoli the first unit for mass 
Civil Disobedience, in order to mark the national revolt against the 
Government’s consistently criminal refusal to appreciate India’s 
resolve regarding the Khilaphat, the Punjab and Swaraj. 

Then followed the unfortunate and regrettable riots on the 17th 
November last in Bombay, resulting in the postponement of the step 
contemplated by Bardoli. 

Meantime repression of a violent 1 ) 7)6 has taken place, with the 
concurrence of the Government of India, in Bengal, Assam, (he United 
Provinces, the Punjab, the Proinnce of Delhi and in a way in Bihar 
and Orissa and elsewhere. I know that you have objected to the use 
of the word ‘repression,’ for describing the action of the authorities 
in these Provinces, In my opinion, when an action is taken which is 
in excess of the requirements of the situation, it is undoubtedly re- 
" pression. The looting of property, assaults on innocent people, brutal 
treatment of the prisoners in jails, including flogging, can in no sense 
be described as legal, civilised or in any way necessary. This official 
lawlessness cannot be described by any other terms but lawless re- 
pression. 

Intimidation by Non-co-operators or their sjunpathisei-s, to a 
certain extent, in connection with hartals and picketing may be 
admitted, but in no case can it be held to justify the wholesale sup- 
pression of peaceful volunteering or equally peaceful public meetings, 
rmder a distorted use of an extraordinary law, which was pa.sscd in 
order to deal with actirdties which were manifestly rnolent both in 
intention and action, nor is it possible to designate as otherwise than 
repression action taken against innocent people under what has ap- 
peared to many of us as an illegal use of the ordinary law, nor again 
can the administrative interference with the liberty of the Press tuider 
a Law that is under promise of repeal be regarded as anything but 
repression. 

The immediate task before the country, therefore, is to rescue 
from paralysis freedom of speech, freedom of association, and freedom 
of Press. 
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In the present mood of the Government of India, and in the pre- 
sent nnprepared state of the country in respect of complete control of 
the sources of violence, Non-co-operators were unwiUiitg to have any- 
thing to do with the Malaviya Conference whose object was to induce 
Yoim Excellency to convene an R. T. C. But as I was anxious to 
avoid all avoidable suffering, I had no hesitation in advising the Work- 
ing Committee of the Congress to accept the recommendations of that 
conference. 

Although, in my opinion^ the terms were quite in keeping with 
your own requirements, as I understood them through your Calcutta 
speech and otherwise, , you have summarily rejected the proposal. 

In the circumstances, there is nothing before the country hut to 
adopt some non-violent method for- the enforcement of . its demands 
including the elementary rights of free speech, free association and 
free Press. In my humble opinion, the recent events are a clear de- 
parture from the civilised policy laid down by Your Excellency at 
the time of the generous, manly and unconditional apology of the 
Ali Brothers, uiz., that the Government of India should not interfere 
with the activities of the Non-co-operators so long as they remain 
non-violent in word and deed/ Had the Government policy remained 
neutral and allowed public opinion to ripen and have its fuU effect, 
it would have been possible to advise postponement of the adoption 
of Cml Disobedience of an aggressive tjqje till the Congress had 
acquired fuller control over the forces of •vdolence in the country and 
enforced greater discipline among the millions of its adherents. But 
the lawless repression (in a way unparalleled in the history of this 
unfortunate Country) has made immediate adoption of mass Civil 
Disobedience an imperative duty. The Working Committee of the 
Congress has restricted it only to certain areas to be selected by me 
from time to time, and at present it is confined only to Bardoli. I 
may, imder said authority, give my consent at once in respect of a 
group of 100 villages in Gimtur in the Madras Presidency, provided 
they can strictly conform to the conditions of n6n-\’iolence, unity 
among different classes, the adoption and manufacture of hand-spun 
khaddar and untouchability. 

But before the people of Bardoli actually commence mass Civil 
Disobedience, I would respectfully urge you as the head of the Gov- 
ernment of India finally to revise your policy and set free all the Non- 
co-operating prisoners who are convicted or tmder trial for non-vio- 
lent activities, and declare in clear terms the policy of absolute non- 
interference with aU non-violent activities in the country, whether they 
be regarding the redress of the Khilaphat or the Punjab 'wrongs or 
Swaraj or any other purpose, and even though they fall within the 
repressive sections of the Penal Code or the Criminal Procedure Code 
or., other repressive laws, subject always to the condition of non- 
violence. ' I woidd further urge you to free the Press from all admi- 
nistrative control and restore all the fines and forfeitures recently 
imposed. In thus urging, I am asking Your Excellency to do what 
is today benig done in every country which is deemed to be under 
civilized government. If you can sec your way to make the necessary 
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declaration witiiia seven days of the date of publication of this Mani- 
festo, I shall he prepared to advise postponement of Civil Disobedi- 
ence of an aggressive character till the imprisoned ■workers have, after 
their discharge re'viewed the •whole situation and considered it de novo. 
If the Government make the requested declaration, I shall regard it 
as an honest desire on its part to give effect to public opinion and 
shall, therefore, have no hesitation in ad'vising the country to he en- 
gaged in further moulding public opinion ■without violent restraint 
from either side, and trust to its ■working to secure the fulfilment of 
its Tinalterahle demands. Aggressive Cml Disobedience in that case 
■will be taken up only ■when the Government departs from its policy 
of strictest neutrality or refuses to yield to the clearly expressed opi- 
nion of the vast majority of the people of India. 

I remain. 

Your Excellency’s 
Faithful servant and friend, 
(Sd.) M. K. Gandhi 

The Government of India promptly published a reply to Gandhi’s 
Manifesto justifying their repressive policy as being only the result of 
the Bombay riots and the dangerous manifestations of la^wlessncss in many 
other places, as ■well as a systematic campaign of violence, intimidation 
and obstruction by volunteer associations. The reply further pointed out 
that Government’s policy ■was not at variance ■with that laid do^wn by His 
Excellency at the time of the apology of the Ali Brothers, for, there it 
■was made plain that Govenunent ■would “enforce the La^w relating to 
offences against the State, as and when they may think fit.” Nor did 
the Government of India summarily reject the proposal of a conference, 
stated the reply, for, the fundamental condition of the discontinuance 
of the xmlawful actmties of the N.C.O. party was not amongst the pro- 
posals of the All-Parties’ Conference. Only hariah, picketing and Civil 
Disobedience would cease and other illegal activities, it was claimed, would 
continue. Those referred to apparently were the enrolment of volunteers 
in prohibited associations and the preparations for Ci^ril Disobedience a.s 
stated by Gandhi. Moreover “Mr. Gandlii also made it apparent that 
the proposed Bound Table Conference would he called merely to register 
his decrees.” His demands comprised (1) the release of all prisoners 
‘convicted’ or ■under trial for non-^violent activities, and (2) a guarantee 
that the Government refrain from interference with all non-violent acti- 
vities of the Non-co-operation party even though they fell within the pur- 
view of the I.P.C. 

There was, however, a fatality hanging over the Congrc-ss. On the 
5th February, when a Congress proces-sion was taking place at Chauri 
Chaura, near Gorakhpur, U.P., 21 constables and a Sub-Inspector were 
nished by the mob into a Police Station, and the station and the men in it 
were set fire to. They all perished in the flames. Moreover, the scenes of 
Bomhaj’ on the 17th November, in which 53 persons died and 400 were 
woimded, had repeated themselves on the 13th January in JIadras during 
the Prince’s ■risit to the city, though on a miniature scale, and these two 
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•events were made the reason for suspending mass Civil Disobedience at 
-a meeting of the Working Committee which met at Bardoli on the 12th 
February, 1922. Congressmen were asked to stop all activities designed 
to court -arrest and imprisonment,' aU volunteer processions and public 
meetings merely for the purpose of defiance of notifications. Then a con- 
.-struetive programme was drawn up which included the enlisting of a 
•crore of members, the popularising of the charha, organising of National 
^schools, temperance and P^chayats. Just then, the Committee that had 
been appointed to tour the Guntur District and report on the conditions 
had published its recommendation to the people to pay up the taxes, and 
they were duly paid by the 10th February, It must be owned that the 
non-payment campaign in the Andhradesa was a thorough success, so far 
-as the campaign went, for not even five per cent, of the taxes were col- 
lected so long as the Congress ban was operative. 

The Bardoli resolutions gave rise to a variety of feelings in the coun- 
try. There were many who placed implicit trust in Gandhi and his deci- 
;sion.' There were also a few who would not lose an opportunity of ques- 
tioning them. When the All-India Congress Committee met in Delhi on 
the 24th and 25th February, it virtually endorsed the Bardoli resolutions 
'Of the Working Committee, except that it permitted individual Civil Dis- 
obedience in respect of particular places of particular laws under the 
authority of the P.C.C.’s and in strict conformity to the conditions laid 
down in that behalf by the Congress. The picketing of foreign cloth was 
expressly permitted on the same terms as liquor picketing mentioned in 
•the Bardoli resolutions. The A.I,C.C. reiterated its faith in Civil Dis- 
obedience and considered that an atmosphere of necessary non-violence 
•could be establishd by the workers concentrating upon the constructive 
programme. 

The A.I.C.C, proceeded to define Individual Civil Disobedience 
(I.C.D.) as “disobedience of orders or laws by a single individual or group 
■of individuals,” “Therefore, a prohibited public meeting where admis- 
•sion is regulated by tickets and to which no imauthorised admission is 
.allowed is an instance of Individual Civil Disobedience, whereas a pro- 
hibited meeting to which the general public is admitted without any res- 
triction is an instance of Mass Disobedience. Such a Civil Disobedience 
is defensive, when a prohibited pubb'c meeting is held for conducting a 
normal activity, although it may result in arrest. It would be aggressive 
if it is held not for any normal activity but for arrest and imprisonment.’* 

There was great perturbation in Delhi when the A,I.C.C. passed its 
resolution advocating Indi^^dual Cml Disobedience, amongst the inter- 
mediaries who were not hopeful of any readjustment of relations between 
Govermnent and Congress, but now were anxious to avoid the impending 
disaster of Gandhi’s arrest. Very likely. Government would not have 
taken action if the A.I.C.C. had not still harped upon Civil Disobedience 
as tlie ultimate resort and Individual Civil Disobedience as an immediate 
practical programme. On the other side, there was an outcry against 
•Gandhi that he should have switched oft the whole current and made the 
movement no longer a live wire. Long letters were written from behind 
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the bars by Pandit Motilal Nehru and Lala Lajpat Kai. They took Gandhi 
to task for punishing the whole country for the sins of a place. "Why 
should, Panditji asked, a town at the foot of the Himalayas be penalised, 
if a village at Cape Comorin failed to observe non-violence? Isolate Chauri 
Chaura and if need be, Gorakhpur, but go on with Civil Disobedience, indi- 
vidual and mass. That was the burden of the complaints of Panditji as 
weU as Lalaji and two other younger friends who too made no secret of 
their displeasure and disappointment and disgust at the sudden termina- 
tion of the movement. These letters were read to an informal gathering 
of friends of the A.I.C.C. at Dr. Ansari’s place on the 24th February, 
1922. And strangely enough, C.I.D. men got mixed with the audience and 
were carefully following them. In reply Gandhi had but one word to 
say, namely, that those who went to jail were civilly dead and could not 
claim or be expected to advise those outside. But the storm blew with 
unexampled fury when the A.I.C.C. had a regular sitting. Gandhi was 
assaUed on all sides. He was taken to task for resiling from the move- 
ment, and for the Bardoli resolutions in general. Bengal and Maharashtra 
tore him to pieces. Why should Individual Civil Disobedience not be 
continued? “Bengal is not going to pay the ChowMdari tax, say what 
you will.” Even devoted men like Babu Hardyal Nag raised the stand- 
ard of revolt. Why should civil resisters wear khaddar? Dr. Jloonje 
had already confronted the Working Committee on 11th January, with 
a resolution of the Nagpur District Congress Committee permitting re- 
servation in untouchahility and Swadeshi. These were the questions put 
to Gandhi. Every line of the Bardoli resolutions was subjected to a scath ■ 
ing attack. The meeting" reduced itself to attacks from Maharashtra and 
Bengal. A vote of censure on Gandhi was moved by Dr. Moonje at the 
A.I.C.C. meeting. Some speakers supported it by their speeches, but when 
it was put to vote only those who had spoken in favour voted for it, the 
rest of the House voting against it. Gandhi did not permit any one to 
oppose the motion of censure by speech. The storm blew over and Gandhi, 
like the proverbial reed, remained unmoved. 

GANDHI’S AEEEST 

The die was cast. Now was the turn of Government to poimce upon 
Gandhi. No administration would select a moment of high popularity of 
a leader in the eountry for its attack on him. It bides its time patiently, 
and it is when the army retreats fighting a rearguard action that the 
enemy comes down with all his fury “like a wolf on the fold.” On the 
13th March, Gandhi was arrested, — ^his arrest being virtually decided 
upon even in the last week of February, — and committed to sessions on a 
charge of sedition. 

‘The Great Trial’ began on the 18th March at Ahmedabad,_ and, to 
quote from Sarojini Devi’s Foreword to a little brochure bearing that 
title: ‘‘A convict and a criminal in the eye of the Law; nevertheless the 
entire Court rose in an act of spontaneous homage when Mahatma Gandhi 
entered, — a frail, serene, indomitable figure in a coarse and scanty loin 
cloth accompanied by his devoted disciple and fellow-prisoner, Shankerlal 
Banker.” 
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Wlien you go to a big textile shop or a jewellery mart for your dress 
and diamonds, your puzzle is wbat to buy witb your limited purse. Even 
so niigbt tbe Law officers of tbe Crown have been ‘puzzled and perplexed’ 
as to the choice of Gandhi’s articles published from week to week for their 
indictment against him. Which was not seditious? Gandhi ahvays held 
that it was his duty to propagate sedition, and if his articles were not 
sufficiently seditious, it meant his pen was weak. In the end they selected 
three of them, headed ‘Tampering' with Loyalty,’ ‘The Puzzle and its Solu- 
tion’ and ‘Shaking the manes.’ As soon as the charge was read, Gandhi 
rose to plead guilty, remarldng "I observe the King’s name has been 
omitted from the charges, and it has been properly omitted.” Mr. Banker 
also pleaded guilty. The trial might have ended forthwith with the pronoun- 
cement of sentence, but the Advocate-General urged a full trial. The Judge 
disagreed and wanted only to decide the sentence. Gandhi made a state- 
ment and prefaced it«by saying that his preaching, disaffection had begun 
long before his connection with Young India. He took full- responsibility 
for the occurrences in Madras and Bombay and Chauri Chaura and added: 

“I knew I was playing with fire. I ran the risk and if I was 
set free, I would still do the same. I would be failing in my duty if 
I do not do so. It is the last article of my faith. But I had to make 
my choice. I had either to submit to a system which I considered has 
done an4rrep arable harm to my country, or incur the risk of the mad 
fury of my people bursting forth when they understood the truth from 
my lips. I know that my people have sometimes gone mad; I am 
deeply sorry for it ; and I am, therefore, here to submit not to a light 
penalty but to the highest penalty. I do not ask for metcy.' I do 
not plead any extenuating act. I am here, therefore, to invite and 
submit to the highest penalty that can be inflicted upon me for what, 
in Law, is a deliberate crime and what appears to me to be the highest 
duty of a citizen. The only course open to you, Mr. Judge, is, as .1 
am just going to say in my statement, either to resign your post or 
inflict on me the severest penalty, if yoU believe that the system and 
law you are assisting to administer are good for the people. I do not 
except that kind of conversion. But by the time I have finished wdtli 
my statement, you will, perhaps, have a glimpse of what is raging 
within my breast to run this maddest risk which a sane man can run.” 

THE WKITTBN STATEiMENT 

‘‘I owe it perhaps to the Indian public and to the public in Eng- 
land, to placate which this prosecution is mainly taken up, that I 
should explain why from a staxmch loyalist and co-operator I have 
become an imcompromising disaffectionist and non-co-operator. To 
the Court too, I should say why I plead guilty to the charge of pro- 
moting disaffection towards tbe Government established by law in 
- India. 

‘‘My public life began in 1893 in South Africa, in troubled wea- 
ther. My first contact with British axithority in that country' was not 
of a happy character. I discovered that, as a man and an Indian, I 
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had no rights. On the contrary, I discovered that I had no rights as 
a man because I ■was an Indian. 

“But I ■was not baffled. I thought that this treatment of Indians 
■was an excrescence upon a system that was intrinsically and mainly 
good. I gave the Government my voluntary and hearty co-operation, 
-criticising it fully where I felt it was faulty, but never wishing its 
destruction. 

“Consequently when the existeUce of the Empire was threatened 
in 1890 by the Boer challenge, I offered my services to it, raised a 
volunteer ambulance corps, and served at several actions that took 
place for the relief of Ladj'smith. Similarly in 1906, at the time of 
the Zulu revolt, I raised a stretcher-bearer party and served till the 
end of the ‘rebellion. ’ On both these occasions, I received medals and 
was even mentioned in despatches. For my 'work in South Africa, I 
was given by Lord Hardinge a Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Medal. When 
the war broke out in 1914 between England and Germany, I raised a 
volunteer ambulance corps in London consisting of the then resident 
Indians in London, chiefly students. Its work was acknowledged by 
the authorities to be valuable. Lastly in India, when a special appeal 
was made at the "War Conference in DeUii in 1917 by Lord Chelms- 
ford for recruits, I struggled at the cost of my health to raise a corps 
in Kheda, and the response was being made when the hostilities ceased 
and orders were received that no more recruits were wanted. In all 
these efforts at service, I was actuated by the belief that it was possi- 
ble by such services to gain a status of full equality in. the Empire 
for my countrymen. 

“The first shock came in the shape of the Eowlatt Act, a law 
designed to rob the people of all real freedom. I felt called upon to 
lead an intensive agitation against it. Then followed the Punjab hor- 
rors, beginning "with the massacre at JaUianwala Bagh and culminat- 
ing in crawling orders, public floggings and other indescribable humi- 
liations. I discovered too that the plighted word of the Prime hlinis- 
ter to the M^uslims of India regarding the integrity of Turkey and 
the holy places of Islam was not likely to be fiilflUed. 

“But in spite of the foreboding and the grave warnings- of friends, 
at the Amritsar Congress in. 1919, I fought for co-operation and 
working the. Montagu-Chehnsford Reforms, hoping that' the Prime 
Minister would redeem his promise to the Indian ^Muslims, that Pun- 
jab would be healed, and that the Reforms, inadequate and unsatis- 
factory though they were, marked a new era of hope in the life of 
India. 

“But all ■that hope was shattered. The Khilaphat promise was 
not to be redeemed. The Punjab crime was whitewashed and the 
semi-stan'ed masses of Indians are slowly sinking to lifelessncs.s. 
Little do they know that their miserable comfort represents the bro- 
kerage thej' get for the work they do for the foreign exploiter, that 
the profits and the brokerage are sucked from the masses. Little do 
they realise that the Government established by law in British India 
is carried on for this exploitation of the masses. No sophistry, no 
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jugglery in figures can explain away the evidence the skeletons in 
many villages present to the naked eye. I have no doubt whatsoever 
'that both England and the town-dwellers of India will have to ans- 
wer, if there is a God above, for this crime against humanitj’ which is 
perhaps unequalled in ' history.- The law itself in this country 
has been used to serve the foreign exploiter; My imbiassed examina- 
tion of the Punjab Martial Law cases has led me to believe that at 
least ninety-five per cent of convictions were wholly bad. My expe- 
rience of political cases in India leads me to the conclusion that, in 
nine out of every ten, the condemned men were totally innocent. Their 
crime consisted in love of their country. In ninet 3 ’’-nine eases out of 
hundred, justice has been denied to Indians, as against Europeans in 
the Courts of India. This is not an exaggerated pictiue. It is the 
experience of almost every Indian who has had an 3 d;hing to do with 
such cases. lb. my opinion the administration of the law is thus pros- 
' tituted, consciously or unconsciously, for the benefit of the exploiter. 

“The greatest misfortune is that Englishmen and their Indian' 
associates in the administration of the country do not know 'that they 
are engaged in the crime I have attempted to describe. I am satisfied 
that many English and Indian officials honestly believe tliat they are 
administering one of the best systems devised in the world, and that 
India is making steady though slow progress. They do not know that 
a subtle but effective system of terrorism and an organised display 
of force on the one hand, and the deprivation of all powers of retalia- 
tion or self-defence on the other, have emasculated the people and in- 
duced in them the habit that has added to the ignorance and the self- 
deception of the administrators. Section 124-A, xmder which I am 
happily charged, is perhaps the prince among the political sections of 
the Indian Penal Code designed to suppress the liberty of the citizen. 
Affection cannot be manufactured or regulated by Law. If one has 
no affection for a person or thing, one should be free to give, the 
fullest expression to his disaffection, so long as he does not contem- 
plate, promote or incite to violence. But the section under which 
Mr. Banker and I are charged is one under which mere promotion of 
disaffection is a crime. I have studied some of the cases tried under 
it, and I know that some of the most loved of India’s patriots have 
been con\acted tmder it. I consider it a privilege, therefore, to be 
charged under it. I have endeavoured to give in their briefest out- 
line the reasons for my disaffection. I have no personal ill-will against 
any single administrator, much less can I have any disaffection to- 
wards the King’s person. But I hold it to be a virtue to be-disaffected 
towards a Government which, in its totality, has done more harm 
to India than any previous system. India is less manly tmder the 
British rule than she ever was before. Holding such a belief,- 1 con- 
sider it to be a sin to have affection for the system. And it has been 
- a precious privilege for me to be able to write what I have in tlie 
various articles tendered in evidence against me. 

“In fact, I believe that I have rendered a service to India and 
England by showing in non-co-operation the way out of the unnatural 
state in which both are living. In my hiunble opinion non-co-opera- 
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tion with evil is as mncli a duty as is co-operation \vith good. But 
in the past, non-co-operation has been deliberately expressed in vio- 
lence to tax the evil-doer. I am endeavouring to show to my coun- 
trymen that violent non-co-operation only multiplies hvil, and that, 
as evil can only he sustained by violence, withdrawal of support of 
, evil requires complete abstention from violence. Non-violence im- 
plies voluntary submission to the penalty for non-co-operation with 
evil. I am here, therefore, to invite and submit cheerfully to the high- 
est penalty that can he inflicted upon me for what, in Law, is a deli- 
berate crime and what appears td me to he the highest duty of a citi- 
zen. The only course open to you, the Judge and the Assessors, is 
either to resign your posts and thus dissociate yourselves from evil 
if you feel that the law you are called upon to administer is an evii 
and that in reality I am innocent, or to inflict on me the severest 
penalty if you believe that the system and the law you are assisting 
to administer are good for the people of this country, and that my 
activity is therefore injurious to the public weal. 

M. K. GANDHI” 

The Judge passed judgment sentencing Gandhiji to six years' imprison- 
ment, on the analogy of Lokmanya Talak who had been similarly sentenc- 
ed,- and Mr. Shanherlal to one year’s simple imprisonment and a fine of 
Rs. 1,000, or six months’ imprisonment in default of payment. Gandhi 
made a short reply saying that he considered it a proud privilege to have 
his name associated vnth that of the Lokmanya and thanked the judge for 
his considerateness in passing the sentence and for his courtesy. All those 
present in Court hade him good-bye, most of them with tears in their eyes. 

Gandhi was thus convicted and spirited away from the Nation. That 
was not -unexpected. On the 9th of March, he had. published an article in 
Young India headed 'If I am arrested,’ where he reiterated his discoverj' 
that there was a spirit of violence abroad, that Kunzni’s report about 
Chauri Chaura was clinching, that the Congress Secretary’s report from 
BareUly was clear that in the volunteer procession there might not be vio- 
lence, hut there was the spirit of violence. Accordingly, he had ordered the 
suspension of Civil Disobedience and explained that disobedience under 
the conditions would be not ‘Ci-vil’ but ‘Criminal.’ He could not under- 
stand, however, the Englshman’s dead-set against the very theory of Civil 
Disobedience, as if it was something immoral, when he had glorified even 
armed rebellion. It would be a sad commentarj' if his arrest was to be a 
signal for a storm all over the coimtry. Let all the workers show that Gov- 
ernment’s fears are wholly wrong. Let there he no hartals, noisy demon- 
strations, no procession. The Bardoli programme, if fulfilled, would not 
only release him but inaugurate Swaraj. It was -with these words that 
he had welcomed his arrest, because it powers, disprove the theory that 
people had accepted would explode the superstition about hLs supernatural 
N.C.O. imder his influence, prove our capacity for Swaraj and finally 
give him a quiet and phj'sical rest which perhaps he deserved. And well 
did the country respect his wishes and observe perfect peace on his arrest 
and comdetion. 

C— 10 
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About the same time that Gandhi was arrested, a fairly large num- 
ber of aiTcsts took place in Andhra in connection with the No-tax cam- 
paign. But the really noticeable feature was that as .the Congress relaxed 
its Chil Disobedience movement, Government, tightened its repression; 
That was hut to be exj^ected^ for Government ha\ang sent out the leader 
of 'the Non-co-operation movement, the General of the Army-, it was hut 
natural that they should seek to disperse or even destroy the force. It is 
equally natural for the .forces to muster together and carry on with a 
substitute for the departed leader. That is one position. The other posi- 
tion is that with the removal of Gandhi, there was created a chasm in the 
public life of the countiy. The one experiment that should have been 
made on the 23rd of November but was postponed by the Bombay riots 
to the new year, and postponed again to the 31st -January, on account of 
the All-Parties’ Conference of Bombay (14th and 15th January, 1922), 
was ultimately iDOStponed sine die. Who was to attempt this stupendous 
and novel experiment dining the six jmars of Gandlii’s absence? 

The Working Committee was busy for three months after Gandhi’s 
eonrietion with adjusting affairs. The khaddar department was entnisted 
to Seth Jamnalal Bajaj and five lacs of rupees were asked to be placed in 
his charge. For relief in Malabar, 'the Committee voted Es. 84,000. Seth 
Jamnalal Bajaj generously paid another lac of, rupees .as a donation for 
the maintenance of lawyers. The compulsory ‘use’ of Idiaddai- was inter- 
preted to mean ‘personal wear’. . - Non-co-operating lawyers were once 
again warned not to appear in cases, and Non-co-operators were not to enter 
defence. A Committee was appointed for investigating and reporting 
upon, (1) the causes which led to the outbreak of the Moplah rebellion, (2) 
the extent of the outbreak, (3) the measures adopted by Government for 
suppressing it, including tlio. declaration of IMartial Law, (4) Forcible con- 
versions by the ]\Ioplahs, (5) Destruction of property, and (6) steps, if 
any, necessary to restore and strengthen Hindu-Muslim linity. The C.P . 
Marathi Pimvineial Congress Committee already suggested certain modifi- 
cations in the N.C.O. programme. A Committee was appointed to formu- 
late a scheme i-egarding the removal of untouchabilitj'. All these and 
other recommendations were soon considered by the A.I.C.C. wliich met at 
Lnclniow on the 7th, 8th, 9th, of June, 1922. The fact is that in this 
world, whenever there is a failure in busines-s or death of the head of a 
family, the calamity is followed bj'^ an immediate bustle and excitement 
incidental to readjustment, which in turn gives rise to a feeling of void 
and vacuum. Into this void and A-acuum, there is a nish of multiple 
tlioughts and diAlded counsels ending in some confusion. Ei'en so was 
the eoimetion of Gandhi followed by three memths of readjustment of 
affairs, payments of money, collection of dues, interpretation of terras, 
appointment of committce.s, reassertion of principles, statement of policies, 
filling of casuaL vacancies, recording of services and such other things. 
Then came the time in June for a re-examination of fundamentals. 

The task of the A.I.C.C. was really to re-assess the theory and prac,- 
ticc. review the science and art of Non-co-operation, Pa.ssiA'e Besistance, 
and Civil Disobedience. We need not make an unnccessaiy secret of the 
simple fact that the top-notch politicians, notably De.Jibandhu Das and 
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Vittlialbliai J.' Patel, and SIotilaT altliougli (Bengal) ndio n-ere reluctant 
converts but warm apostles of Non-co-operation, vere in favour of chang- 
ing faith on its orthodox lines and professing a protestaht creed that 
would carry Non-co-operation into the very aisles and chancel of the 
Bureaucratic Church. Thej’’ wanted to heard the lion in its own den 
and carry^ Non-co-operation into the very citadels of Pro'vincial Govern- 
ments. Accordingly, the A.I.C.C., after placing on record Gandhi's ser- 
vices to the cause of humanity bj' his message of peace and tinith, reiterat- 
ed its faith in the principles of non-woleut Non-co-operation, and carried 
the Working Committee’s resolution moved by Pandit Jilotilal Nehru, who 
had just been released, as amended by Pandit JIala\'ij'a. It condemned the 
continued repression by Government and recognised the necessity of 
some form of Civil Disobedience to combat it. It held the constructive 
programme to be the best preparation for even mass Civil Disobedience. 
It adjourned, to the month of August, the consideration of the question 
“whether Civil Disobedience in some form, or some other measure of 
similar character, should be adopted,’’ and in the meantime requested the 
President to nominate and authorize a few gentlemen to tour round the 
country and report on the situation to the next meeting. Accordingly, 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, Dr. Ansari, Syts. V. J. Patel, Jamnalal Bajaj, C. 
Rajagopalachariar and Seth Chothani were appointed by the President, 
Hakim Ajmal Khan, who was to be the Chairman of the Committee. 

In place of Seth Jamnalal who could not accept the offer, S. 
Kasturi Ranga Iyengar was appointed. Seth Chothani could not join at 
all. 


Before we proceed to deal with the Civil Disobedience Committee's 
activities and their report, let us go back to the month of hlarch. 
Montagu was foi'ced to resign his ministership on the 23rd of March, 1922. 
for revealing the contents of a certain document relating to the rewsion of 
the Treaty of Sevres with Turkey which scored a first class wetorj' jusl 
then against the Greeks. Prosecutions and coimctions were raging everj'- 
where. In the Punjab it was the Lawrence Statue that was the object of 
the attack. In Andhra, it was the hoisting of the National Flag in Goda- 
vari that was the red rag to the bureaucratic bull. The No-tax campaign 
Avas of course there. The reign of LaAv reduced itself to the reign of Sec- 
tions 108 and 144. The Indian hlembers of the Executive Councils ex- 
pressed helplessness as the Collectors (Deputy Commissioners) were all- 
powerful in the matter, and only a Judicial appeal — which the non-co- 
operators Avould not resort to — could remedy the obvious wrong. Another 
source of irritation to the people of India arose from the ‘.steel frame’ speech 
of Lloyd George, the Premier. It was occasioned by a circular known as 
the O’Donnell circular to ProAuncial Governments, inviting their opinions 
on the various considerations invoh'cd in the question of Indianization, 
in order that the Government of India might consider the whole position. 
This got Avind and roused the ire of the officers in England and India, 
AA'hereupon, to reassure them, Lloyd George made a speech in Arhieh he 
declared that “the CiA’il SerA’iecs of India A\-erc the steel frame of the 
Avhole structure of admiuisti-ation.” He added that he could see no period 
Avhen India could dispense Avith the guidance and assistance of a nncleas 
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of the British Cml Services, whose contiBued assistance was- necessary' 
to bring abont the discharge of Britain’s great trust in India, and it was 
not to relinquish this trust but to bring it into partnership in its discharge, 
that the Reforms had been introduced. The Viceroy, however, to appease 
apprehensions in India, obtained at the time,- from Mr. Lloyd George, a 
clear authorization to say that nothing in that speech was intended to 
conflict with earlier pledges and proclamations. One thing after another 
helped to keep up eseitement. 

We must now refer to another instance of Satyagraha with which the 
name of Borsad was associated. tPhe Satyagraha at Borsad took place in 
the year 1922. It was organized under circumstances which seem to us 
almost incredible. For some time past, an areh-dacoit named Bahar Deva 
had been carrying on his exploits in the Borsad Taluka. He would come 
in' his usual dress to the schools in the day-time and distribute sweets to 
children. He hit upon this device in order to ascertain who was rich in 
the village, and then -in the nights he would descend with his men upon' 
his intended victim, kidnap him and negotiate a ransom for his release. 
This went on for a month, and there was no help. While these exploits 
were progressing, a rival rose in the person of a Muslim who had a quarrel 
with a pleader, and, having murdered him, had disappeared and become 
an outlaw. He gathered a band of men and was carrying on his depre- 
dations in the Taluka as a rival to Bahar. Leva. The Police were helpless. 
Government posted to the place their best ofScer, hut his labours met with 
no success, The-Baroda Police were also interested, in the detection of 
the criminals, as similar mischief was going on in their territory adjoin- 
ing the Borsad Taluka. The Police and the Revenue officers concerned, of 
the " State and the Taluka, put 'their heads together and evolved a clever 
plan of detecting the criminals. They entered into a pact with the Muslim 
outlaw, who undertook to catch Bahar Deva and deliver him to the autho- 
rities, . provided he was well-armed and, further, received the assistance 
of four or five constables with rifles and cartridges. This was agreed to. 
A thief was set to catch a thief, but the new aUy of the Police only used 
his men and munitions to intensify his campaigns in the Taluka for his 
own ends. 

Crime increased and, as the last resort, Government thought that the 
villagers tliemselVes were privy to these crimes and posted Punitive Police 
on tlie Taluka, le’t’jang a hea%y punitive tax which they began to collect 
witli the usual relentlessness that prevails under such circumstances. In the 
meantime, public men in Gujarat learnt about the pact between the Police 
and the Muslim dacoit, and Yallabhbhai J. Patel challenged Government 
on the matter. He went to Borsad and asked the people not to pay the 
punitive tax. The shots that were taken out of the bodies of persons in- 
jured in the dacoities proved to be Government shots and left no doubt 
■ that the Police rifles and ammunition were being used by the dacoits. 
Yallabhbhai J. Patel posted 200 volunteers in the Taluka and they kept 
watch day and night. He succeeded in persuading the people not to lock 
up their doors from the evening time, as they had been wont to, for weeks 
together previously, but keep them open. -The villagers proved by the aid 
of photographs that the officers of the punitive Police posted in the Taluka 
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were themselves loelang up their doors inside, as well as getting them 
locked outside, in order to put the dacoits off the scent and make them 
believe that the houses were abandoned. On the slightest noise outside, 
the Police . were crouching under their cots. All these allegations were 
proved to the hilt by photographs taken, and when the charges were pub- 
licly brought against the authorities, they had only two alternatives left 
to them, — either to prosecute those that had brought them forward or to 
plead guilty by sUenee. When these revelations were made, the Baroda 
Police was quickly withdrawn from the villages in the State, but the 
British Police continued to remain and attachments of property went on 
merrily for collection of the punitive tax. 

In the meantime. Lord Lloyd, the Governor of Bombay, left India 
and his successor. Sir Leslie Wilson, took charge of the Provincef On 
hearing of the happenings in Borsad, he at once sent the Home Jtlember to 
Borsad, who verified the allegations and withdrew the Police on the spot. 
Bahar Leva himself had disappeared the moment Vallabhhhai and the 
volunteers appeared on the scene. 

Two events of the year now claim our attention. The first of them 
was the lour of the Civil Disobedience Committee in the summer in the 
country. The second was the gerat event known as the Guruka-Bagh 
affair which took origin in August. We shall describe the latter first. The 
Shiromani Gurudwar Prabandhak Committee was a reformist group of 
Sikhs who called themselves Akalis — as opposed to the Udasis who were 
conservatives and whom the Mahants or the Abbots in power at the Sikh 
shrines favoured. The reformists wanted to capture the shrines by Satya- 
■ graha and some Akalis serving the shrine cut down .a tree in August on 
the land of the Guruka-Bagh shrine. The Sfahant complained, to the 
Police, who afforded protection, but batches of Akalis pledged to non- 
violence passed the Police Pickets and were severely beaten as unlawful 
assemblies. No resistance was made to these attacks by the Police and 
the spectacle aroused considerable excitement in the country. It was an 
ob.]'eet lesson in non-^dolence displayed by a martial race of Lulia who had 
fought the Germans and won victories for the British in Europe. 

The self-control exhibited by the Akabs has been freely aclmowledged 
by Government, and Government’s only regret was that “while this fact 
was emphasized and indeed praised to the .sides as a triumph of Gandhism 
in various sections of the Indian Press, .scarcely a word of commendation 
was given to the remarkable good temper and excellent discipline shown 
by the Police in the discharge of their peculiarly unpleasant duty.” In- 
deed, it was at Guruka-Bagh that the Police, it was said, perfected the 
technique of lat/n’-charge which was destined, a decade later, to play so 
prominent a part in Indian politics. Even the Pobcc abominated their 
thanldess task and ere long Government were forced to abandon the dis- 
persion of the Akali jailias and, instead, to arrest individual members and 
in November, .1922, a public-spirited gentleman. Sir Ganga Bam, stepped 
in to take on lease the lands in question from the Jlaliant and made no 
objection to the Akalis cutting tlie wood thereon. 
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Tlie Civil Disobedience Committee undertook its torn’ tJiroughout 
India. The spirit of the people was not dead. Wherever they went, they 
received a warm welcome. At Guntur, the Municipality presented an ad- 
. dress to the Committee wishing them success in their object. On their 
arrival at the Railway Station, 200 volunteers were arrested by the Police, 
— a fact worth more by way of evidence than the argmnents presented to / 
them. The Com m ittee finished their labours and presented their Report. 
At first, it was the intention of the A.I.G.C. to discuss this at a meeting to 
be held on the loth August. No meeting could be held but, apparently, 
private discussions took place about the time when some of the prominent 
men of India met in Calcutta 'in connection with the wedding of Desh- 
bandhu Das’s second daughter. It.was then, we were told at the time, that 
Pandit Motilal Nehru was weaned away from Civil Disobedience and con- 
verted to Council-entry. Later, when the Report was published, it trans- 
pired that all the members discussed the question whether the Congress 
should or should not contest Council elections. A little later, a parallel 
Committee appointed by the Kliilaphat Committee repox;ted predominantly 
in favour of continuing the Council Boycott. Without dwelling at greater 
length upon the forces that were at play in the production of the Report 
— and there must, doubtless, have been many legitimate forces operating, 
— ^xve quote below the recommendations of the Civil Disobdience Com- 
mittee : 

CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE COmOTTEE’S RECOMIMENDATIONS 

/ ^ 

1. CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 

(a) The country is not prepared at" present to embark upon gene- 

ral mass Civil Disobedience of a limited character e.g., the brealnng of 
a particular law or the non-payment of a particular tax for which the 
people are ready. We recommend that Provincial Committees be 
authorised to sanction such limited mass Civil Disobedience on their 
own responsibility, if the conditions laid down by the All-India Con- 
gress Committee in that behalf are fulfilled. ~ 

(b) We recommend the restoration of tlie resolution No. 2 passed 
by the All-India Congi'css Committee at Delhi on the 14tir and 15th 
November, which gives Provincial Committees all the powers neces- 
sarj' to determine upon a resort to Ci^dl Disobedience of any kind^ 
whatever, b}’’ cancelling Resolution I. Cl. 1, passed on the 24th, 25th 
February, to the extent it conflicts with that resolution ; provided that 
general mass Ci-vdl Disobedience is not permissible. 

2. ENTRY INTO LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS 

(a) The Congress and the Khilaphat at their Gaya Session should 
declare that, in view of the fact that the worldng of the Legislative 
Councils during their first term has, besides, proving a great obstacle 
to the redress of the Kliilaphat and the Punjab wrongs and the speedy 
nltainmcnt of Swarajya, caused great miser 3 ' and hardship^ to the 
people, it is desirable that the following steps should be taken in .strict 
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accordance nritli the principles of non-violent Non-co-operation to 
avoid the recurrence of the evil : 

1. Non-co-operators should contest the eleteion on the issue of 
the redress of the Punjab and Khilaphat wrongs and immediate 
Swaraj 3 ’^a, and make every endeavour to he returned in a majority. 

2. If the Non-co-operators are retume^ in a majority large, 
enough to prevent a quorum, they should after taking their seats leave 
the Council Chamber in a body and take no part in the proceedings 
for the re.st of the term. They should attend the Councils occasionally, 
only for the purpose of preventing vacancies. 

3. If Non-co-operators are returned in a majority which is not 
large.enough to pr^'ent a quorum, tfiey should oppose every measime 

■ of the Government including the budget, arid only move resolutions 

■ for the redress of the aforesaid wrongs and the immediate attainment 

of Swarajj’a. / 

4. If the Non-co-operators are retm-ned in a mniority thej' 
-shoilld act as pointed out in No. 2;' and thus materially reduce the 

strength of the Council. 

As the new Councils wiU not assemble till Januarj’", 1924, we 
further propose that the Congress Session of 1923 he held during the 
first instead of the last week of December and the matter be again 
brought up for the issue of a final mandate by the Congress in view of 
the election. 

(Recommended by Hakim Ajmal Khan, Pandit hlotilal Nehru, 
V. J. Patel). 

(b) There should be no change of the Congress programme in 
respect of the boycott of Councils. 

(Recommended by Dr. M. A. Ansari, Syt. C. Rajagopalachari, 
Syt. S. Kasturi Ranga Ij'engar.) 

3. LOCAL BODIES 

"We recommend that in order to clear the 23o.sitibn it .should, be 
declared that it is desirable for Non-co-operators to seek election to 
iMunicipalities and District or Local Boards with a view to facilitate 
the worlnug of the constructive programme, hut that no hard and 
fast rules be at present laid down to regulate or resti’ict tlie activitie.s 
of non-co-operating members bejmnd ad\dsiug them to act in harmony 
with Local or Pro^icial Congress organisations. 

(Unanimous) 

4. BOYCOTT OF GOVERNMENT EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

"We recommend a strict adherence to the Bardoli resolution in 
regard to these by suspending for the present active propaganda 
calling upon boys to come out of schools, and colleges. As required h.y 
that resolution, reliance should be placed upon the superi.ority of 
National schools for drawing scholars from Government institutions 
and not upon picketing or other aggressive propaganda. 

(Unam’mous) 
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- 5. BOYCOTT OF COURTS BY LITIGANTS AND LAWYERS 

Effort slioxild be concentrated on the establishment of Panchayats 
and cultivation of a strong public opinion in their favour, 

"We further recommend that all existing disqualifications impos- 
ed on practismg lawyers should be removed. 

(Unanimous) 

6. ORGANISATION OP LABOUR 


Resolution No. 8 passed by 'the Nagpur Congi’ess should be carried 
out without further delay. 


(Unanimous) 


7. RIGHT OF PRIVATE DEFENCE 

(a) "W^’ccommend that individuals should be given full freedom 
to exercise the right within the Hmits defined by Law, except when 
carr 3 >ing on Congress work or on 'occasion directly arising therefrom 
subject always to the condition that it is not likely to lead to a gene- 
ral outburst of violence.. Using force in private defence in gross cases, 
such as insults to religion, outrages on modesty of women, or indecent 
assaxdts on boys and men, is not prohibited under any circumstances. 

(AR members except Syt. V. J. Patel). 

(b) Full freedom to exercise the right within the limits defined by 
liaw should be reserved to Non-co-operators, subject only to the con- 
dition that it is not likely to lead to a general outburst of violence, 
and to no further conditions, 

(Syt.. V. J. Patel). 

8. BOYCOTT OF BRITISH GOODS 


(a) We accept the principle and recommend that the whole ques- 
tion be referred to a committee of experts for a full report to be 
submitted before the Congress meets. 

(All members except Syt. C. Rajagopalachari). 

(b) There is no objection to the collection and examination of facts 
bj" experts, but the' acceptance of the principle by the AU-India Con- 
gress Committee would mislead the Nation and injure the movement. 

(Syt. C. Rajagopalachari). 

It will be evident to the reader that the forces of orthodox and hete- 
rodox Non-co-operation were equallj’^ arrayed against each other. But 
both were reallj’ forces of N.C.O., neither plumping for co-operation with 
Government. Onlj^ with the heterodox school the bow of Non-co-operation 
was to work with a second string by^ which arrows could be better flung 
at the citadel of Bureaucracy from inside the Council Chamber, The re- 
aommendation regarding Local Bodies was but to be expected. Already 
Congressmen and Non-co-operators had begun to contest eleetion.s of Jluni- 
cipalities and Local Boards and give pin-pricks to Government, as the 
latter thought, bj* advocating the use of kliaddar in hospitals and for 
uniforms for servants, bj' urging the hoisting of the National Flag upon 
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their offices, by recommending the introduction of charkha and Hindi in 
‘Local’ and Municipal Schools, and occasionally by urging the boycott 
of Governors’ visits and the visits of Ministers. But, except that they 
•srere indications of an attitude, there was not much in tlie way of real 
achievement. 

The diversion of the national mind — ^be it even of a section — ^from the 
d3Tiamic and destructive programme of boycott and the offensives of Civil 
Disobe^enee to the milder spheres of Local Self-Government and Legisla- 
tures is perhaps like a diversion from the firing line of the battle-field to 
the chess-board of the drawing-room. Tet, the fact must be recognized 
that by the winter of 1922, there was a schism which it was no longer 
possible to conceal, and which was destined to develop into a split at the 
Gaya Congress, The meeting of the A.I.C.C. which should have been held 
on August 15th, had necessarily to wait tiU the month of November. In tliat 
month, a truly historic gathering of the Committee met in Calcutta on tlie 
20th, 21st, 22nd, 23rd and 24th November, 1922. It was a gala session, 
extending over five days, much like the field-day of Budget debates in 
Legislative Councils, when members -eould speak on subjects, .all ami 
sundrj', without time-Hmit. The Congress discussions in Calcutta were like 
a tournament in which the rounds were aU well marked out, and pairs of 
opposing speakers were carefully selected. The first daj^’.s sittings were 
held in the Indian Association Rooms, but -the atmosphere was suffocating 
and the next four days were spent under a shamiana that was erected for 
the occasion on the premises of 148, Russa Road, Bhawanipore, the magni- 
ficent residence of Sir. C. R. Das, which was bearing on its forehead the 
marks of ten months’ neglect. Nor could it be said that the Calcutta per- 
formance was a mere feat of intellectual levity. Although towering per- 
sonalities like Nehru, the Elder, and Das were supporting the Council pro- 
gramme and were briskly aided by their old ally, Jlahatrashtra, yet the 
recent incarceration of Gandhi and the spirit of lojulty and reverence 
which liis following always bore towards him, the attractiveness of a pro- 
gramme of revolt, the absence of a programme of equal attractiveness, the 
proximity of the goal in sight, in .spite of the crags and chasms that inter- 
vened but were hidden from view bj' the carpet green of tree-tops, and 
above all, the crossing of the Rubicon and the burning of the boats by most 
Non-co-operators, — all these constituted a fonnidable opposition whicli 
could not be overawed either bj' the intellectual eminence of Mofilal or the 
dominating personality of Das. At the eud of five days’ anal.vsis, critici.sni. 
imuctive and diatribe, the Committee resolved that the country was not 
prepared for mass Disobedience but it authorized P. C. Cs. to sanction on 
their own responsibility limited Cml Disobedience that may be demanded 
bj' anj' situation, subject to the fulfilment of the conditions laid down in 
that behalf. The harder question of Council-entry was held over till Gaya, 
and likewise were postponed the questions of Boj'cott of British goods, the 
rccomracudation of entr.v into Local Bodies with a view to facilifatiiicr ii.<’ 
constructive programme, the boj'cott of schools and colleges and Law- 
Courts, and the right of private defence within the limit-s of Law except 
when carrjnng on Congress work. Thus ended the deliberations of tb<' 
Civil Disobedience Committee which cost the Congress Rs. 16,000. 
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Before we pass on to the Gaj^a Congress, let ns-briug the deliberations 
of the Working Conunittee np' to date. In 1922, the Conunittee had met 
thrice in January;, twice in February, once in March, once in April, once 
in May for four days on end,'tmce in June, once in July, once in Septem- 
ber, once in November, and once in December. An influential Committee 
had been appointed to investigate the Guruka-Bagh affair, the gi-ief oi’ 
the Congress was expressed oyer the death of the venerable old patriot, 
Motilal Ghose of the Amrita Bazaar Patrika, a Committee was appointed 
to visit klultan with a view to bringing about the restoration of good feel- 
ings between Hindus and Muslims. 

It was unfortunate that the Hindu-Muslim unity which was a te- 
niarkable feature of the histoi’y of the previous two years should have been 
broken in the Muharram of 1922, in which' communal feeling in Multau 
reached seidous heights, leading to extensive destruction of life and pro- 
perty. Strenuous efforts made to restore unity proved unavailing. 
“The structure so painfully erected by Mr. Gandlii,” .says India, 1922- 
33, “had crumbled hopelessly.” 

In fact, tlie IStli of every month was beiing observed ever since the 
18th April, throughout the country as the Gandhi Day, even as the loth of 
everj^ iiionth was being observed in 1917 as the Besant Day, till hcv re- 
lease in ►September that year. Another imijortant event Avas the arrest and 
conviction of Jawaharlal in klay, 1922, some time after his release from 
imprisonment in^ connection Avith the boycott of the Prince’s Adsit. The 
Avarrant of his arrest bore the 'familiar’ Section 124-A. But he was not 
tried under it. He stood charged AAuth “criminal intimidation and abet- 
ment of an attempt to extort.” He had really declared Ids intention iji 
a public speech to picket foreign shops. He had also presided at a Com- 
mittee meeting at Avhieh lettei’s were agreed to be sent to certain clotli 
merchants to pay the fines imposed by their OAvn association vinder their 
own rules. The conviction Avas under Sec. 385 I.P.C. The fact Avas that 
he was really being tried for picketing foreign cloth shops. He made an 
exquisite statement in Court on the 17th May, 1922, in Avhieh he explain- 
ed hoAV he, AA'ho ten years before AAms virtually an Englishman Avho had 
imbibed all the prejudices of Harrow and Cambridge, Avas transformed in 
the space of ten years into “a rebel against the present system of Govern- 
ment in India.” “I maiwel at my good fortime,” he concluded. “To 
serA'e India in the battle of freedom is honour enough. To serve her under 
a leader like klahatma is doubly fortunate. But to suffer for the dear 
countrA'l Wliat greater good fortune could befall an Indian unless it, be 
death for the cause, or the full realization of our glorious dream.” 

The Gaya Congress of 1922 Avas in e\'ery sense a remarkable one. Tlie 
toAA-ering personality of Deshhaudhu Das, the President, would, if nothing 
else, make it remarkable. It Avas not, Iioavca'ci’, merely the men who con- 
ducted the Congress, but the matters relating to the Congress which made 
the Congress remarkable. The fight at Gaya was really a tri-partite oue, 
— ^betAveen those that raised politics to a spiritual leA'el and those' that 
Avorked politics, on the intellectual and the material plane. That the leader 
of the former group Avas not present in flesh and blood made no difference. 
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His ideals of trutli and non-violence, Lis pLilosopLy of suffering and 
sacrifice, Lis religion of polities based on the Sennon on the IMount and 
the Beatitudes, — all these vei'e there imperfectly lisped by his followers, 
but perfectly shining forth from the aui’eole that surrounded his benign 
portrait. 

The question irhich caused the greatest excitement and difference 
among the delegates was the question of entry into Councils. It will be 
remembei-ed that the A.LC.C. meeting in Calcutta had left this question 
over for the Congress, and the Congress had to sit for five daj’s, to come to 
conclusions on this and other mattei-s. There \rere those avLo felt strongly 
that the scheme of Non-co-operation would be upset if entry into Councils 
was permitted, and they insisted that the ban on Coimcil-entry should not 
be lifted. There were a few intellectuals who would cuter Councils and 
not take seats or oaths of Allegiance and would, that wa}', beat the enemy 
altogether. Finall)’’, there were the passionate politicians who would sweep 
the Councils and make short woi'k of Cabinets and Jlinisters, wlio would 
bear'd the lion in his den, who would withhold supplies and move Votes of 
Censure, who would create deadlock and bring the Government machinery 
to a standstill. 

Deshbaudlm Das delivered his .speech, a marvel of logic, enidition and 
practical idealism. But the reaction against the change of direction of the 
ship of N.C.O. gathered volume and force, and de.spite the high intellec- 
tualism of S. Srinivasa Ij^engar and Pandit Motilal Nehru, the ship pur- 
sued its own old course. Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar tabled a]i amejrdment to 
the effect that Congressmen should contest seats put refuse to take their 
seats, and Pandit Nehru gave his qualified assent to if. Mr. Sriniva.sa 
Iyengar had I’esigued his membei'ship of the Jladras Legislative Council, 
his Advocate-Generalship and his ‘(3.I.E.’, and come into the movement 
more than a year earlier in the midst of universal congratulations. The 
Khilaphatists were under the influence of the Jamiat-ul-Ul email, who had 
published a FaUva declaring Council-entry as mamnoon, not haram. But 
nothing availed at Gaya. The spirit of Gandlii was all-pervading. Ever 3 ' 
one took it to be an act of disloyalty to the Master to turn his back on him. 
the moment he was found to be absent from the Congress. After doing 
honour to the memory of Motilal Gho.se and A. C. Mazumdar, a handsome 
tribute was paid to Gandhi and his principles. The unexampled bravery 
of the Akali Blartj'i'S and the noble example of non-violence .set bj’ them 
as well as other political prisoners were admired. Kemal Pasha was con- 
gratulated on his success. Councils were asked to be boycotted. A .‘■olemn 
warning was administered to Government not to incur any more National 
Debt, and to the people not to contribute any further to National Debts 
floated by the bureaucracy under the authority of the so-called Legisla- 
tures. The A.I.C.C.’s resolution of November on Civil Disobedience was 
virtually ratified, the Nation being called upon to get ready money and 
men in the meantime for the purpose. Tlic boycott of colleges and courts 
was to be continued, the right of private defence ns already defined in 
November was conceded. Labour was to be organised by a Committee in- 
cluding Mr. Andrews, Sen-Gupta and four others v-ith power to co-opt. 
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Congress Bodies in South .Africa and Kabul were afSliated with rights to 
send 10 and 2 delegates respectively to the Congress. 

Deshhandhu Das really had two precious documents in his pocket when 
he presided over the Gaya Congress, — one was the Presidential Address, 
and the other his resi^ation of the Presidentship, together with a con- 
stitution of the Swaraj Party. 

N 

The Bengal Provincial Congress Committee had formulated some such 
thing in 1920. At the Special Congress of Calcutta, Bengal and Maha- 
rashtra leaders had opposed boycott of Coimcils. At Nagpur, Das had 
spent- Es. 36,000 to tmdo Calcutta, and when he failed, he magnanimously 
moved the resolution of the day At Ahmedabad, we know not what he 
would have done if he had been present in. person. The Gaya Congress 
was a battle-royal between the two contending parties. It was not to be 
expected that a tnan of- Das ’s personality — with the support of eminent 
men like Motilal and Vitthalbhai — ^would tamely succumb to the spirit of 
the masses and mibmit to Council-Boyeott. A party was, therefore, orga- 
nized and a programme was drawn, up. Das was to capture the Provincial 
Council of Bengal and Motilalji was to moimtgnard over Delhi and Simla. 
Maharashtra would look after, Nagpur. If Bardoli’s successful No-tax 
campaign would obviate similar campaigns of suffering and sacrifice in 
India, why not the success in Calcutta and Nagpur of the programme of 
wrecking the formation of Ministries set an example to and save the 
troubles and sufferings of the rest of India ? Das had immense faith in his 
Province. Indeed, if the choice were given to him, he would be happy 
with schemes of tillage reconstruction, provided he had facilities therefor. 
Hi.g; tastes and tendencies were to narrow down the sphere of activity for 
intensive work, and not to diffuse his energies over an extensive area. 
The Non-co-operation movement was shortly to be shunted to the sMe- 
line of legislative actmties. 

Before we close the j^ear 1922, we have to refer to two matters, 
tliough thej’ are not directly germane to our subject. Government was not 
unmindful of the growing passion of young men for volunteering. The 
volunteer organization was really growing in nmnbers and strength, and 
tlie tour of the Congress party met with reactionarj^ orders in Jubbulpore 
and other places. The Khilaphat volunteers and their quasi-military 
equipment and dress were such as to strike the imagination of jwng India ; 
and Government, as if to take the wind out of the sails of the national 
movement, started a territorial organization for different parts of India 
and Burma. A scheme was also initiated for the training of Indian lad.*; 
for Sandhurst in an Indian lililitary College. The second matter relates 
to the relation of jail rules in respect of ‘political prisoners.’ This term 
was not avoided by Government then, as it was in the later years. Their 
treatment was sought to be regulated along certain broad lines. Of course, 
this category of prisoners excluded all those convicted of offences involv- 
ing violence, or against property, all persons convicted of attempts to seduce 
soldiers or Police from their allegiance, and of offences directly involving, 
criminal intimidation. The cases were to be considered, each on its merits 
and selection, for differential treatment which was to be based upon the 
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status, character and education of the prisoner and the nature of his 
offence. Prisoners so selected -were to be separated from ordinary prisoners, 
might get their otoi food and bedding and wear their own clothes, might 
possess books and magazines, deceive visitors and letters at stated intervals, 
and_en3oy exemption from labour and from menial duty. "We have des- 
cribed at length these instructions issued by the Government of India, only 
to show that they had not been then or later observed by the jail authori- 
ties in relation to the vast bulk of political prisoners. Indeed, Government 
have latterly refused to recognize the term ‘political’ itself, as qualifying 
prisoners. 



. ' CHAPTER IV 

N.C.O. FROM WITHIN COUNCILS (1923) 

The political atmosphere of the country at the eouiihencemeut of 1923 
was beginning to get polluted once again by communal differences. Tlie 
A’-ear 1922 had already witnessed the Multan riots^ The Muharram of 1923 
was attended Avith serious riots both'ilTHengal’^nd the Punjab.' In the 
year 1922, the Khilaphat question met with an unexpected end. After the 
signing of the Armistice at Mudania early in October, 1922, a conference 
of the Allied Powers Avas convened at Lausanne, on the 20th November, 
AA'here a 'two months’ discussion was held. It was then that representa- 
tives of the Angora Government took over the civil administration of the 
city, Avith the result that the ’Turkish Sultan was compelled to flee for 
his life secretly on a British AA-arship which conveyed him to Malta. No 
sooner had he departed than he was deposed, not only as Sultan but also as 
Khalifa. A neAV Khalifa Avas elected in the person of his nephew Abdul 
Majid Effendi and the Sultan ceased to exist, Turkey havil^ become a 
Republic. Thus had the Khilaphat been A'aticanized. 

The Auctory of the no-changei’s at Gaya was destined to be short- 
Imd. The A.I.C.C. resoh’^ed on the 1st January, 1923, that a sum of 25 
Jaes be collected aud 50,000 A'olunteers be enrolled before , the 30th April, 
1923, and the Working Committee was authorized to take all necessary 
steps. It was also empowered to relax any of the Delhi conditions for 
Civil Disobedience in order to meet any grave emergency that might arise 
out of the Turkish sitpatiou. Dr. Ansari was 'requested to get a scheme of 
National Pact prepared for the next meeting. "But the most important 
matter before the Committee Avas the President’s resignation. That Avas in- 
eAntable, for he had already intimated to the Subjects Committee his plans 
regarding, the new SAvaraj Pai’ty. The question of the resignation was 
held oA'er to the next meeting of the A.I.C.C. Avhieh was held at Allaha- 
bad on the 27tli February, 1923. At this meeting a compromise A\'as ar- 
riA'cd at, under AA’hich Council propaganda Avas to be suspended on both 
sides till the 30th April, and both parties AA'ere to be at liberty to work the 
remaining items of their respective programmes in the interA'al Avithoul 
interference AA'ith each other, and each party AA-as to adopt such course after 
the 30th April as it might be adAised. 

By this time, both lilaulana Abul Kalam Azad aud Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru Avere released and the A.I.C.C. recorded their grateful tlianks to 
both for their serAdees in effecting the .settlement. 

It did not look as though CiAdI Disobedience Arould be seriously taken 
up as a national programme. The split itself Avould be a potent cause for 
its not being resumed. Again, a splendid opportunity arose in the 
budget of the year. The Salt Tax AA-as proposed to be raised in the budget 
session of 1923, but the Assembly thrcAv the proposal out. The Viceroy of 
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course certified the liiglier figure. Although the members of the Assembly 
had urged that the imposition of the enliauced tax -would onlj' place a pre- 
mium upon Non-co-operation, although the restoration of the duty by the 
Viceroy, — after it,_had been condemned by men like Kir. iSlontagu Webb and 
ilr, E. D. Sassoon, — was received Avith alarm and indignation, although it 
was felt at the time that “if only the N.C.O. party had been possessed of 
any thing like its former vigour, it is quite possible that the certification 
of the Salt Tax might have pro-^nded it with a fresh lease of life,” yet, 
the fact renlained that this opportunity made no impression on the Con- 
gressmen’s minds. It did not occur to them, as it occurred seven years 
later to their Master, that .salt would be a splendid point at which to begin 
Satj^agraha. In fact the author of India — a Government officer, twitted 
the Congress then and there, saj-ing that the Viceroy’s certification was not 
availed of to renew C. D. in some form. The autocratic action of Lord 
Reading had, however, a collateral re.sult. Kirs. Besant had been talldng. 
for some time earlier, of a National Convention to rally together all the 
constitutionalists. Dr. Sapru liad just resigned his ofiSce of Law Member 
of the Government of India and a Confernce was convened under his pre- 
sidency to discuss a practical programme for achieving ■ self-governing 
status -within the Empire and the Conference appointed several committees 
to consider various details. 

The constructive programme was vigorously preached and popularised 
by a deputation composed of Babu Rajendra Prasad, C. Ra,iagopalachari, 
Seth Jamnalal Bajaj and Devadas Gandhi, which toured the country widely 
and made a good collection for the T. S. Fund. They submitted a report 
of their work to the Working Committee that met in Bombaj* on the 25(h. 
26th, and 27th ^lay, 1923. There took place an important meeting of the 
A.I.C.C. as well, at which it was decided that no propaganda be carried 
on amongst voters in furtherance of the resolution passed at the Gaya 
Congress relating to the Boycott of Councils. It was .iust a month previous 
to that, that the De.shbandhu had made a suggestion that the work of the 
Congress should be divided into various .sections including the capture of 
the CouueiLs, and that each .section be entrusted to persons interested in 
it and that five to six croi’cs of rupees be collected for the purpose. This 
proposal was explained to the Working Committee by Messrs. G. Eaja- 
gopalachari and Babu Ra.-jendra Prasad, but was dropped as impracticable 
and opposed to the Gaya Congress re.solutions, so far as the Councils were 
concerned. The moment the A.I.C.C. passed the aforesaid resolution, and 
on account of it, six .members of the Working Committee tendered their 
resignations of memberhip of the Committee. The.se were Messrs. C. Ra.ia- 
gopalachari, Vallabhbhai J. Patel. Rajendra Prasad. Brij Kishorc Prasarl, 
G. B. Deshpande, and Jamnalal Baja.j. After some parley for a reconsi- 
deration. at the instance of Jawaharlal Nehru, the resignations were ac- 
cepted and so was the President's resignation. The Committee was recon- 
stituted and woi’k was carried on under Dr. Ansari'.s chairmaris'nijn There 
was nothing further of any importance done at this meeting. (Inly, we 
must pause at the Committee's con.gratuiations offered to the volunteei-.- of 
the 'Central Provinces carrying on their Flag Satyagraha and the c.all to 
the volunteers throughout India to be ready to .join the strtiqulc when 
required. 
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The Bombay compromise was obviously resented by a number of Pro- 
vincial Committees and the A.LC.G. that met later at Nagpur felt it neces- 
sary “to deelax’e in express terms the adherence to, and insistence on, the 
propriety and validity of the compromise resolution passed by this Com- 
mittee on the 26th of May and this Committee makes the said declaration.” 
It further resolved "that the attempt of certain Provincial Congress Com- 
mittees to act contrary to the said resolution is deplorable,” and it hoped 
that such conduct would not be persisted in. The Tamil Nadu Congress 
Committee was sought to be condemned for indiscipline. This was ob- 
jected to by a section of the A.I.C.C. as the material was not sufSeient for 
such condemnation. The House’ agreed in the latter view and this led to 
the resignation of Jawabarlal who had moved the proposition and those of 
his persuasion, from the Working Committee, including DN Ansari. The 
resignations were accepted by the A.I.C.C. and a new Working Committee, 
was elected on the spot. ' ■ J 

But reaUj*^ quite au unexpected resolution, and one in respect of 
which no notice was given, was sprung on the Committee at Nagpur when 
"a Special Session of the Congress to consider, the question of the Boycott 
of Councils.” was decided upon. It was to meet in Bombay in the month 
of August and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad was elected President and the 
Working Committee was empowered to take ail necessary action in this 
behalf. 

n * .. • % 

f 

As was -4:0 be expected, the unexpected decision at Nagpur in favour 
of a Special Congress naturally aroused some opposition which was 
strengthened by another circumstance, namely, the closeness of voting on 
the resolution itself, and these two reasons were cited in a requisition for 
a special meeting of the A.I.C.C. in the month of August at Vizagapatam. 
At this special meeting which was held on the 3rd of Augimt, “the Presi- 
dent asked,” says the ofiSeial Report of the proceedings, “if any member 
wanted to move a resolution in pursuance of the requisitipn. None coming 
forward, hfr. C. Rajagopalachari moved the following resolution which, 
being duly seconded, was carried.” 

The resolution voted for a Special Session in September (not August) 
and if there was any difficulty regarding the venue, the President was 
authorized to arrange for the session being held in any other place. There 
is something striking in the mover being IVIr. Rajagopalachari. It may 
be noted incidentally that the President was Desabhakta K. Venkatappayya 
a pronounced no-changer. Was it intended to thresh out the question at 
a Special Session, or was it intended to facilitate the passage of the Con- 
gre^ train along the new direction? 

Before we proceed to the Special Session which was ultimately held 
in Delhi — ^not Bombay, as originally intended — we may as well review 
the events of tlie day. The Nagpur Satyagraha claims our first attention. 
The movement at Nagpur arose from the Police objecting to a procession 
carrying the National Flag, proceeding in the direction of the Civil Lines 
of the City, by the promulgation of S. 144 on the 1st May, 1923. 
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. The voltmteers insisted on their right to carry the flag rrlierc they 
■willed. They •were arrested and sentenced. Tliis developed soon into a 
movement earning the blessings of the “Working Committee, as "we have 
already seen, and later of the All-India Congress Committee held on the 
8th, 9th, and 10th of July, 1923 at Nagpnr. The Committee resolved to 
give assistance to the Nagpnr Satyagraha Committee in carrying the 
campaign to a snccessful issue, and further called upon the country to 
observe the next Gandhi day (18th) as a flag day, the -Pro-pineial (Com- 
mittees being instructed to organize flag processions-^ahd public display of 
the flag by the people. By this time Seth Jamnalal Bajaj also had been 
arrested in connection 'with this Satyagraha movement. That "was really 
•why the A.I.C.C. met at Nagpur and the Committee appropriately con- 
gratulated Seth]! on his incarceration and "assured him of its ■whole- 
hearted support of the said campaign.” Sethji’s car -was attached for real- 
izing the fine of Bs. 3,000 imposed upon him, but the car ■wordd not sell 
in N^pur; so, it 'was taken to Kathiawar for sale. Numerous ■were the 
sufferings of the prisoners in the Nagpur Satyagraha ■who came from all 
the Provinces of tiie country in response to the call of the Working Com- 
mittee and the A.I.C.C. to support the campaign at Nagpur. 

The Nagpur Flag Satyagraha soon developed into an All-India 
movement and Syt. V^abhbhai J. Patel was asked to be in charge of it as 
from the 10th July. Volimteers were being sent from several parts of 
India; some Congress Committees appealed for funds. The "Working 
Committee met at Vizagapatam early in August and recorded “its grate- 
ful appreciation of the help rendered by Syt. “Fitthalbhai Patel in the 
conduct of the Nagpur Satyagraha and requested him to continue to be 
on the spot and help to guide the movement along -with the member-in- 
charge (Vallabhbhai J. Patel). Virtually then, tlie Patel Brothers were 
looking after the campaign, and to them is due the credit for bringing it 
to an honourable termination. Government’s contention was tliat the pro- 
cessionists should apply for permission. Congre.ss claimed the right to 
proceed along any public road without let or hindrance. A ^'igorous cam- 
paign was contemplated and the public were taken into confidence by 
Vallabhbhai who cleared all misunderstandings and proclaimed the time 
and route of the March for the 18th. Tlie prohibitory section was there, 
in fact it had just been renewed, but on the 18th the flag procession was 
allowed to pass. Later, a controversy arose out of this, Anglo-Indian papers 
claiming -^nctory for Government on the allegation that the Congrass had 
applied for permission, and the Congress rightly contending that it never 
did so. This is not the only struggle in which a settlement has given ri.cc 
to different comments by opponents of the National movement. Suffice it 
to saj' that the Delhi Congress offered its “hearty congratulations to the 
organizers of the Flag Satyagraha Movement at Nagpur and the Volun- 
teers for hamng, by their heroic sacrifice and suffering, upheld the honour 
of the country by carrjing the fight to a successful finish.” 

There remains an important development relating to Indians abroad 
which arrested the attention of the Congress in the months of July, Augu.‘:t 
.and September. Affairs in Kenya were going from bad to worse and me- 
rited a prono-uncement by the A.I.C.C. early in August at its Vizagapatam 

C-17 . 
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sitting. The position in the years 1922-23 may briefly be Te-viewed. With 
the exception of New Zealand and Ne-wfoundland, Indians resident in 
other parts of the British Empire had for long been subject to certain 
hnmiliating conditions. In 1921, the Dojninion representatives assembled 
at the Imperial Conference of 1921, South Africa" alone dissenting, passed 
a resolution' admitting the justice of Indian claims saying "that in the 
interests of the solidarity of the British Commonwealth, it is desirable that 
the rights of Indians (lawfully domiciled in some other parts of the Em- 
pire) should be recognized.” It was also agreed that thenceforth India 
shoiild directly' negotiate with South Africa in matters in which her 
Nationals were concerned. In South Africa the rights of Indians secured 
to Indians by the Smuts-Gandhi Agreement of 1914, were endangered early 
an 1920 by a decision of the Transvaal Provincial Court. In Transvaal, 
Indians were politically helpless. In Natal, they no doubt possessed, the 
municipal franchise, but their position had lately been the subject of 
serious attack. In the Orange River’ Free State, Indians are not allowed 
at all, while in the Cape Town Province, Cecil Rhodes’ “equal rights for 
every civilized man” prevails. A Commission appointed by the South 
African Government in 1920 to enquire into the question of Asiatics trad- 
ing and holding land in the several South African Provinces, and before 
which Sir Benjamin Robertson appeared as the representative of the Gov- 
ernment of India, recommended, it is true, the retention of the law pro- 
hibiting the ownership of land by Asiatics but declined to recommend a 
compulsory segregation. In Natal, however, the right of Indians to acquire 
and own land was conflned to the coast belt, but on the. protest of the 
Government of India, the Union Government abandoned the proposal. 
Natal, however, issued two Ordinances shortly after, which endangered 
still further the position of Indians, but which were vetoed by the Gov- 
ernor-General of South Africa. These two and a third Ordinance were 
•once again introduced in 1922-23, but the Union Government once again 
vetoed the flrst two and pressed for certain changes in the third. The 
4;hird is the Natal Retail Dealers Licensing Ordinance, AU along, Lord 
Reading’s Government took a just view of the matter and explained the 
same to a deputation of the Central Legislature. Let us recall the fact 
that at the Imperial Conference of 1921, it was suggested tliat a deputa- 
tion from India should visit Canada, New Zealand and Australia to assist 
iihe Governments concerned to implement the resolution of the Conference 
Tecognizing the rights of Indians. The proposal being ofiScially endorsed 
‘bjj the several Dominion Governments, the Hon’ble V. S. Sastri, accom- 
panied by Mr. G. S, Bajpai, left India in May, 1922, for the three Domi- 
nions. 

'We need not go into the small grievances of^Indians in these places 
and the success that attended Sastriar’s good ofiSces, It is to Kenya that 
we must now turn our attention. The position of Indians there had long 
been most tinsatisfactory. This Colony owed much to Indian labour and 
Indian capital. Indians were the pioneers in many directions and they 
outnumbered the European population. 

TYinston Churchill’s testimony to the Sikh soldier, the Indian trader, 
•the Indian banker who advanced financial aid even to the white settlers, 
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and his protest against a policy of deliberately squeezing out the native 
of India from regions in which he had established himself under every 
security of public faith, were largely quoted by Moderate politicians in 
the Indian Central Legislature. Indians resented the prohibition against 
the transfer to Indians of agricultural lands in the highlands of the 
Colony, the region which stretches across the road to Uganda "with its 
cotton fields, where Indian interests are already considerable. Compul- 
sory segregation, the denial of franchise to Indians, and the prohibition 
of Indian immigration, it was feared, may be forced on Kenya, by the 
intolerance of the European commnnitj'. The very Churchill who had 
“accepted the recognition of the Imperial Conference that there is an in- 
congruity between the position of India as an equal member of the Empire 
and the existence of disabilities upon Indians lawfully domiciled,” was 
the Colonial Secretary in 1921. Early in 1923, the Colonial OfBce sent 
for the Governor of Kenya and he proceeded to London along with Euro- 
pean and Indian delegations, for the purpose of discussing the terms of a 
final settlement. Likewise the Indian Central Legi.slature sent a delega- 
tion of which Sastriar was the leader. The Kenya Indian delegation asked 
Mr. C. P. Andrews to accompany them as their adviser. In this capacity he 
rendered to the cause of Indians in Kenya notable help for which the 
Working Committee thanked him in April, 1923. 

The problem became more urgent in view of proposals in the air to 
carve out one great union of Rhodesia, Tanganyika, Nyassaland, Uganda 
and Kenya, The position of Indians in Uganda was dependent upon the 
settlement of the Kenya problem. ‘Segregation’ was infecting this Colony 
as well. In the township of Kampala, a residential site, away from Euro- 
pean quarters, was assigned to Asiatics in Uganda. The Government of 
India’s representations were of no avail. In Tanganjnka, on the assurances 
of Lord Milner in 1921, Indians bought enemy property, and the equal 
rights promised were sought to be set aside by the three Ordinances in- 
troduced by Government “for fiscal purposes.” An extensive harial was 
organised which persisted up to the middle^of April, 1922. Restrictions 
on travel by 1st class in Railways were imposed, but were withdrawn. 

We have given aU these details because the Congress took a definite 
step early in August, 1923 on the question. The resolution passed by the 
A.I.e.C. runs as follows: — 

“The decision of the British Government on the Kenya question 
having made it clear that it is not possible for India to have an equal 
and honourable place in the British Empire, the A.I.C.C. of the 
Indian National Congress is of opinion that there should be a solemn 
demonstration throughout India to mark the event.” 

The Committee then prescribed a peaceful hartal on the 2(5th of 
August with meetings everywhere calling upon people to abstain from par- 
ticipation in the British Empire Exhibition, the Imperial Ckjnference, the 
Empire Day celebrations and all other Imperial functions. 
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DELHI SPECIAL CONGRESS, 1923 r 

Now we pass on to the Special Session of the Congress at Delhi con- 
vened in the 3rd week of September, 1923. The President, Mahlana Abul 
Kalam Azad, is a great Muslim Divine who commands respect and^popu- 
larity in Bengal as weU as Delhi, and whose clear head and impartial 
jndgment were trnsted to by both parties alike. There was not much 
diffictdty in the pro-Conncil party getting the Congress to register their 
wishes in a’ permissive resolution which declared that “such Congressmen ■ 
as have no religious or other conscientious objections against entering the 
legislatures are at liberty to stand as candidates and to, exercise their right 
of voting at the forthcoming elections. And this Congress, therefore, sus- 
pends all propaganda against entering the Council.” Of course, a rider 
was added urging that redoubled efforts be put forth in' behalf of the con- 
structive programme. The death of Pandit Rambhuj Dutt Choudhfi, tlie 
earthquake in Japan, forced abdication of Nabha, and floods in Bihar, 
Kanara and Burma were the subjects of suitable resolutions of condolence 
and sympathy. Then a Committee was appointed to organise an effective 
campaign of Civil Disobedience and to advise and regulate the action of 
Provinces in this behalf. Another Committee was appointed to revise the- 
Constitution, and still another to prepare a draft of the National Pact. The 
Press was warned to observe great restraint in dealing with matters re- 
lating to inter-communal relations, and the appointment of District Con- 
ciliation Committees was advised. The Akalis were once again congratu- 
lated on their courageous and non-violent stand against repression, culmi-" 
nating in the arrest of the Enquiry Committee sent by the Siromani Gu- 
rudwara Prabandhak Committee. The boycott of foreign cloth through 
khaddar was urged and a Committee was appointed to determine the most 
feasible methods of encouraging Indian manufactures and the boycott of 
British goods in particular. The Flag Satyagraha campaign received con- 
gratulation on its successful finish and the released prisoners, notably 
Lalaji and Maulana Mahomed Ali were welcomed. 

Kenya became the subject of indignation, and Turkey for jubilation. 
Two more Committees were appointed, one to recommend measures to pre- 
vent the Hindu-Muslim dissensions which had recently shown a recrude- 
scence and the other to investigate allegations of force in respect of ISuddhi 
- and anti-Siiddhi movements. The formation of Civic Guards and the pro- 
motion of phj’sical culture were finally urged on the Nation for the mainte- 
nance of peace and order. 

The way was cleared at Delhi for a realignment of the course of the 
Congress. The revolt at Gaya had nearly borne fruit. Nay, the Delhi re- . 
solutions bear testimony to a complete change in the outlook of those that 
had the ordering of things in their hands. The large number of Com- 
mittees — altogether five, was itself an indication of leisure created anew 
which could not be better occupied than in a re-examination of the several 
questions committed to their care. “Ci^dc Guards and physical culture” 
wound up the deliberations, while the question of Council-entry opened 
them. There was, perhaps, a tinge of a taint in that the resolution regard- 
ing Coimcil-entry was only permissive, but the feeling of the mass of the 
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popiilation on tlie subject had to he lespected. The "way "was, hovrever, 
clear to those "who "were inclined to take part in the ensuing elections, and 
Congressmen "U'ere for the first time divided in their attention to a pro- 
gramme ^hich itseK vras divided in its course. The principles and policy 
to he followed hy the Swaraj party were set forth in a manifesto. 

The nest annual session of the Congress was to meet at Cccanada. 
There were lingering hopes in the minds of a few no-changers tliat, though 
Cocanada might not he able -to undo what Delhi had done, for the elec- 
tions would he over hy that time, still the banner of orthodox Non-co- 
operation should he kept raised at an annual session. JIaulana Jfahomed Ali 
was chosen as the President of the year. He had coined a phrase even at 
Delhi that a bird was whispering in liis ears that Gandhi himself would 
not object to Council-entry, and the phrase was literally taken hy not a 
few in the country. The iDasis for such a statement was a message, to 
which related the veiled'reference, sent by Gandhi in prison to ^lohamed 
Ali free, through Devadas Gandhi, which is available to the public. “I 
can send you no message,” said Gandhi, “because I am in prison. I have 
always disapproved of people sending messages from prison. But I may 
say that I am deeply touched by your loyalty to me. I would, however, 
ask you not to allow your loyalty to me to weigh with you so much as your 
loyalty to the country. My views are very well known. I expressed them 
before I went to jail and there has been no change in them since. I may 
assure you that if you chose to differ from me, it wiU not affect by one jot 
the sweetness of the relations between you and me.” Does this sound like 
supporting CouneU-eutry ? Mahomed Ali was anyway for peace and Shau- 
kat Ali, who presided over the Khilaphat Conference of the year, was equal- 
ly for peace. Their aged mother’s exhortations in the open Congress ‘citifaq 
sc ralio’ could not be easily ignored. Yet, at Cocanada a strong resistance 
was put up. Only some of the pronounced No-changers had disappeared 
from the leadership of the party. Rajeudra Babu could not attend the 
Cocanada Session owing to ill-health and Mr. C. Eajagppalachari cast his 
weight on the side of the Delhi resolution. Syt. VaUabhbhai was present, 
but his assent to the Delhi settlement had been wriing out of him at the 
Delhi Session. Shyam Sunder Chakravarti, the woe-struck man of Bengal, 
who had suffered years of deportation and imprisonment, of poverty and 
misery, was the man who moved the mighty audience of Cocanada to tears 
-by his speech opposing Council-entry. But the die was cast. The fate of 
the Council-Boycott was sealed. We give below the main resolution : — 

"This Congress reaffirms the Non-co-operation resolutions adopted 
at Calcutta, Nagpur, Ahmedabad, Gaya and Delhi. 

“Since doubts have been raised by reason of the Non-co-operation 
resolution adopted at Delhi with regard to Council-entry, whether 
there has been any change in the policy of the Congress, this Congress 
affirms that the principle and policy of that boycott remain unaltered. 

“This Congress further declares that the said principle and 
policy form the foundation of constructive work and .appeals to the 
Nation to carry out the progranune of constructive work as adopted 
at Bardoli and prepare for the adoption of Civil Disobedience. This 
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Congress further calls upon every P.C.C. to take immediate steps in 
this behalf with a view to speedy attainment of our goal.” 

The Coeanada Congress was' memorable for more than one feature. It 
was perhaps the grandest Congress ever held, — ^for the lay-out of roads, 
for the magnificent tent which was to be permanently the propertj^ of the 
Congress, for the close attention paid to the smallest detail in arrange- 
ments, for the equable weather, and for the housing of Presidents and 
leaders on' the premises. Such a Congress made itself memorable too for 
the interpretation that Non-co-operation could be effected as much from 
inside the Councils as from outside. It was the unpleasant duty of Coea- 
nada to record the Nation’s sorrow over the demise of S, Kasturi Eanga 
Iyengar, whose Nationalism was an evergrowing culture and who, like 
Dadabhai, was on a level with his age, and of Aswini Kmnar Dutta who 
was loved all over Bengal and whose memory is revered all over the 
country. The continued incarceration of Bamodar Vinayak Savarkar 
evoked condemnation by the Congress. The National Pact that was pre- 
pared was asked to be circulated along idth the 'Bengal Pact’ prepared 
by Deshbandhu Das. The Congress welcomed the movement for the 
formation of an all-India volunteer organisation into which was later 
merged the movement of Civic Guards. 

A scheme of separate Congress Departments was called for, as also a 
scheme of a National Service of paid workers to work these various de- 
partments. Kenya aroused the wholehearted — albeit powerless — ^sympathy 
of the Congress, and Srimati Sarojini Devi and Mr. George Joseph were 
deputed as delegates to the Kenya Indian Congress. 

The Civil Disobedience Committee appointed at Delhi and the Satya- 
graha Committee were absorbed in the AVorking Committee. An AU- 
India Khaddar Board was formed with power tosorganise khaddar work. 
Emigration was advised to be stopped from India, and a Committee was 
appointed to esamine Labour conditions of Indian emigrants to Ceylon. 
A number of amendments to the Constitution were carried, and finally the 
Congress took up Government’s challenge to the right of free association 
of Indians for non-violent acti-vnties in attacking the Akali Dal of the S. 
G. P. Committee and resolved to stand by the Sikhs in their 'present’ 
struggle and render all possible assistance, including assistance with men 
and money. 

At this point, it is but meet to digress a while and give a succinct 
account of the birth of the Eeform movement amongst the Sikhs, The 
Akali Sikhs with their black turbans and cries of ‘Sat Sri Akal’ and their 
Langar Ehanas had become an unfailing annexe to the Congress. 'When 
a foreign Government assumes control over tlie coimtry, it is only to be 
expected that, octopus-like, they would extend their grasp over almost 
every institution in the land, economic, educational or even religious. The 
English annexed the Punjab in 1849, and when in the transition, the affairs 
of the Golden Temple at Amritsar, the centre and stronghold of Sikhism, 
were in confusion, a Committee of baptized Sikhs was appointed as Trustee 
with a Government-appointed Sarlrnh or guardian. They had a manager 
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handling lacs a year, and as often happens in such cases the Committee 
was dropped in 1881, and the manager became all-powerful. Want of 
control bred irresponsibility and eormption, and after repeated clashes 
between managers and priests on one side and the Sikh public on the other 
with a puzzled Government in the middle, a Committee was tstablishcd to- 
wards the end of 1920 wBieh became the Gurudwara Siromani Prabandliak 
Committee, whose first President was Sirdar Sundar Singh hlajithia who 
became, shortly after, a Member of the Executive Council of the Punjab 
Government. The Reformists were known as Akalis who brought more 
historic Gui’udwaras under their control. A collision occurred at Tara 
Taran in -(rhich several Sikhs were injured and two died. We have al- 
ready described at length the tragedy of Nankana Sahib early in 1921, and 
the cold-blooded murders of innocent pilgrims in it. The Poliee looked 
upon the movement as one designed for the capture of power and wealth 
associated with the Gurudwaras. This view encouraged mahanis — even 
those who had settled terms with the Akalis, to resile from them and Gov- 
ernment also pursued a “policy of wholesale repression against Reform- 
ing Sikhs.” In hlay, 1921, hundreds of Sikhs were thrown into prison 
and the discredited mahanis were restored to power. The S.G.P.C., there- 
fore, passed a resolution of N.C.O. with Government, so far as this Reform 
was concerned, in May, 1921. 

The Gurdwara Bill contemplated by Government had to be dropped, 
being unacceptable to any shade of opinion, including moderates and co- 
'operators. Sikhs were prosecuted for wearing kirpans beyond certain 
length. The Punjab Provincial Congress Committee protested on 10th 
July, 1921, and the Sikhs imprisoned were released at the end of the 
month. Barbarous sentences of 18 years and 7 years R. I. were passed 
against Bhai Kartar Singh of Jhabbar and Bhai Raja Singh of Bhuchar. 
On the 28th August, 1921, the Sikh members of the Legislatures were called 
upon to resign. Sirdar Bahadur Sirdar Mehtab Singh, Barrister-at-Law, 
resigned his Government Advocateship and Deputy Presidentship of the 
Punjab Legislative Coimcil, as a protest against the policy of Government 
regarding the Gurudwara movement. These two long-term prisoners and 
many others were released in the beginning of September, 1921. But 
Sirdar Sardul Singh Kaveeshar, General Secretary of the Punjab P.C.C. 
who had been sentenced to 5 years R. I. under S. 124-A I.P.C. in June, 
1921, and other Gurudwara workers were not released. Suddenly on the 
7th November, 1921, Government snatched away the keys of the iosha- 
khanas of the Golden Temple. Tliis prevented the decoration on tlie birth- 
day of Sri Guru Nanak Dev. A certain manager was appointed tempo- 
rarily by Government, but he was not allowed to assume charge by the 
S.G.P.G. and he resigned. Since then the ‘kej-s’ became the bone of con- 
tention and the subject of public meetings of protest. But Government 
applied the Seditious Jleetings Act from the 2Gth November, 1921, and 
Sirdars Kharak Singh and Slebtab Singh were sentenced to R. I. Sri Gum 
Govind Singh’s birthday was coming off on the 5th January-, 1922, and 
Government offered the keys to the S.G.P.G. pending the final decision of 
the civil suit filed by Government. The S.G.P.G. refused. After 200 Sikh 
workers were arrested. Government stopped their course and released all 
prisoners \mconditionally, and the keys were restored on 11-1-1922. Pandit 
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Dina Nath’s continued detention gave rise to renewed agitation and Civil 
Disobedience of the Seditious Meetings Act, the whole Executive . Com- 
mittee of the S.G.P.C, speakmg at a public meeting on the 8th February,' 
3922. He was then released, as also Baba Gurudutt Singh of the Koma- 
gatamaru fame (1914). The S.G.P.C. was not a political body, but in a 
small community, politicians and Social* or Keligious Reformers easily get 
mixed up or even identified. Nor would Government allow this distinction 
to be maintained. The religious prestige of the Durbar Sahib was used to 
whitewash the crimes of General Dyer, when he was given Khila’at at 
the Golden Temple by -the oflSeial manager, and Lord Finlay turned tliis 
event to the best account in the House of Lords when he said that the. 
Sikhs had approved of General Dyer’s action and even made him a Sikli. 
Again, it was in the Golden Temple that the official manager got it pro- 
claimed that the Budge Budge martyrs were not Sikhs. Government ob- 
tained war loan of Rs. 50,000 from the Temple funds during the Great 
War. ' 

The AkaJis wore black Turbans. Prom about the -2nd week of March, 
1922, “by a weU arranged cotip, wholesale arrests of Akaiis were carried 
simultaneously in 13 selected Districts of the Punjab and the Siklf States 
of Patiala and Kapurthala, and within a fortnight about 1,700 black- 
tnrbaned Sikhs were arrested.” Sardar Kharak Singh, President of the 
S.G.P.C. and the P.P.C.C. was given 4 years R.T. “Kirpans,” Government 
said, early in March, 1922, “were swords and their manufacture required 
licenses.” People were directed to wear Kirpans in th'e manner prescribed 
hy Government. Some Military Sikhs were imprisoned for wearing them 
at all and received sentences ranging from 4 to 18 years, R.I. Baba Guru-j 
dutt Singh (of the Komagaiamarti) was rearrested and sentenced -to 5 
years’ transportation in July, 1922, and Master Mota Singh of the anti- 
Rowlatt Act agitation, for 8 years. 

The Criminal Law Amendment Act was the supreme., master of the 
day and the security sections were its assistants. “The Police were 
the ;masters of the situation and they had a joUy time of it,” wrote a 
leader. Pandit Malaviya -risited the Punjab and got a Committee appoint- 
ed under the Presidency of Dewan Bahadtir Raja Narendra Nath “to in- 
vestigate the official .^excesses, illegalities and barbarities.” The Punjab 
Government published .a commrmique dated 14th May, 1922, warning 
the. Religious Reformers against association with “the disorderly and 
Criminal conduct of men, wlio have no real connection with Reform.” The 
reference was obviously to Congressmen. Altogether 1,900 to 2,000 Sikh 
workers were arrested by the 15th June, 1922. 

Then occurred the Guruka Bagh affair which has been mentioned imder 
the year 1922. Suffice it to say here that the Sikhs proved Gandhi’s state- 
ment that “to face a bullet was easier than receive a laihi blow and those 
who endured it non-violently deserved their respect.” The excesses com- 
mitted in connection with this event were 'the subject of enquiry by an 
European of the Punjab Government, hlen like hir. Andrews bore testi- 
mqnj' to their serious character. “It is one of the most moriag and 
pathetic .sights I ever have seen,” said he, “the triiimph of hon-violcnce 
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is so complete. It is to tke men a real Jiartyrdom. There ■R’as a block- 
ade, as pointed out by Pandit Motilal Nehru, and not a particle of any 
foodstuff Tvas allowed to pass the barbed wire fencing for several days 
and those who carried such stuff were severely beaten.” ‘‘My car was 
searched,” he added ‘‘at the entrance to the Gurudwaras, before it was 
allowed to pass through the small opening in the fencing.” 

One woman was wounded because she nursed some sufferers. One 
bore the marks of horse’s hoofe. Two were killed and when Government 
launched a case against the alleged culprits, they were acquitted. Some 
of the spectators were. harassed, there were allegations of theft and rob- 
bery and looting against the Police — ^in the Press. Mr. IMacPherson, 
Superintendent of Police, was the author of a book on laf/it-exercises and 
bore testimony as follows; — 

‘‘It is quite possible that some injuries, such as fractures, may 
have occurred. The jatlias did not resist the Police at any time, being 
quite non-violent. It is possible that some of the injured became un- 
conscious. 953 cases of injuries had been tabulated as 269 above the 
trunk, 300 on the front of the bod 3 ', 79 brain, 60 to genitals, 19 to 
perinacum, 7 to teeth, and 158 contused wounds, 8 incised, 2 punc- 
tured, 40 urine trouble, 9 fractures and 2 dislocations.” 

There were 210 arrests in this connection. Fines to the tune of 
Rs. 1,27,000 were levied by a single Honorary hlagistrate at 4 sittings. 
Swami Shraddhanand was sentenced to 18 months. On the 22nd October, 
a jatha solely composed of 101 Military pensioners, containing about 55 
noncommissioned officers, the remaining being sepoys, started with ilili- 
tary band from Amritsar to Guruka Bagh and 50,000 men accompanied 
them. "When the train carrying the Slilitary prisoners after comdetion 
was approaching Panja Saheb, a number of people were waiting with food 
for the prisoners and on hearing that the train would not stop at the 
station, squatted on the Railway line. The train was not stopped and 
the result was that two died and eleven were injured. After a time, the 
beating stopped and arrests took place. ‘King-leaders’ were severely 
punished. But the worst of it was not yet over. 'When in response to 
public pressure and to a resolution of the Punjab Council on the 8th 
March, 1923, the Akalis were released in batches, one batch of 170 Akalis 
released at Rawalpindi were severely mauled’ and injured and dispersed 
by force on the ground that thej* did not take the stated route from the 
Railway station, hlilitary, Police and Cavalry combined to effect the dis- 
persal. 128 persons received serious injuries. Pindi observed a complete 
hartal from 3rd May in sympathj*. "Wlien a Committee was suggested to 
go into the whole affair, in the Punjab Legislative Council, the Chief 
Secretary to the Punjab Government quietly asked the people to let by- 
gones be by-goncs and let the memories of the unhappy events of Guruka 
Bagh die as speedilj" as possible and not to rake up old sores as the Hunter 
Committee had done. To knock down a fellow and ask him to forget it 
quickly is neither statesmanship nor sportsmanship. Yet the majority of 
the members of the Punjab Legislative Council were satisfied and did not 
press the Rc.solution moved by Sir. K. Eallia Ram. The troubles of the 
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Akalis were not destined to be over yet, and we may as well give them 
now in a connected form, in spite of the fact that we are partly anticipat- 
ing the events of the year 1924. JThe Maharaja of Nabha ‘abdicated’ in 
the middle of 1923, but this was interpreted by the S.G.P.C, as deposition 
and it began an agitation for his restoration, holding meetings at Jaito in 
the Nabha State, among other places. The speeches delivered were alleged 
to be seditious and the speakers, while engaged in reading the Ahliand 
Pant, were arrested. 

Trouble thus arose over the reading of the ATchand Pant at Jaito in 
the Nabha State and jatJias of 25 continued to be sent daily for some time 
to Jaito to resume the reading. Later in February, a ‘Shahidi’ jatha of 
500 was sent. Dr. Kitehlew and Acharya A. T. Gidwani accompanied this 
jatha as spectators. It was fired on near Jaito and there were some deaths. 
Kitchlew and Gidwani were both arrested by the Nabha authorities, on 
attempting to render aid to the injured, but the former was released after 
a few days while the latter continued to be in the Nabha jail till the year- 
end. ‘Shahidi’ jatJias continued to march and met with arrests. Thou- 
sands of these Akalis were in jail and the treatment given to them was re- 
ported to be bad. Acharya Gidwani ’s place on the Akali Sahayak Bureau 
was taken by Mr. K. M. Panikkar. The Working Committee sent an En- 
quiry Sub-Committee to enquire into charges of ill-treatment of Akali 
prisoners and also rendered substantial financial aid to the families of 
Akali prisoners. The whole question was settled later 'when an Act was 
passed regarding the control of the Gurudwaras. 
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Congress at the Cross-roads (1924) 

I 

The year 1924 opened, in a sense, with absolute gloom in the atmos- 
phere, Gandhi's sudden and serious illneSs in jail overshadowing every 
thing else. Most people associate particular years with particular out- 
standing events. So do we, and when we think of 1924, we call to mind 
Gandhi’s serious illness, operation and release four years before it was 
due, the triumph of the Swaraj party in the Legislatures, then the Akali 
troubles to which we have already referred, the murder of Ernest Day 
in the streets of Calcutta and the Dinajpur resolution on Gopinath Saha, 
the Juhu conversations and their failure, the All-India .Congress Cbin- 
mittee meeting at Ahmedabad and the ever-memorable scenes and strifes 
that occurred at it, the renewed repression in Bengal followed by the 
arrest of Subash Chandra Bose and other eminent Congressmen, the com- 
munal riots, Gandhi’s fast of 21 days and the Unity Conference at Delhi, 
the threat of arrest of C, R. Das, the All -Parties’ Conference in Bombay 
and its infructuous deliberations, the death of Bi Amma, — the aged aud 
venerable mother of the Ali Brothers, — ^the Belgaum Congress with Gandhi 
as President and the diviaon of the Congress acti\’ities into two distinct- 
ive fronts, — ^the Constructive front and the Council front. 

Gandhi’s sudden illness with appendicitis on the 12th January, 1924 
and the radical operation for appendicitis at the hands of Colonel Mad- 
dock at dead of night caused widespread anxiety in the country, but it 
was soon relieved by Gandhi’s fair recoverj’' and bis premature and un- 
conditional release on the 5th February. 

His release brought him,' however, no rest or peace. The split that 
occurred at Cocanada was tending to become wider and wider. On the 
one hand the no-changers were hoping that Gandlii’s return might reverse 
the engine of the Congress, back along the track of Civil Disobedience. On 
the other, the pro-changers were naturally anxious to consolidate their 
victories at Delhi and Cocanada and take away from them the taint that 
appeared still to be clinging to them. Earnest efforts were made to reconcile 
the conflicting issues and standpoints in the country. Gandlii .spent .some 
time in Juhu — a sea-side resort near Bombay, and what later came to be 
knoum as the Juhu conversations between Gandhi and Messrs. Das and 
Nehru went on for a time raising hopes of agreement. In the month of 
May, 1924, Gandlii published a statement whieh we make no apolocrv' for 
extracting in full, for its sympathetic tone is as clear as its prophetic cha- 
racter, and side by side with it we give the statement of Deshbandlni Das 
and Motilalji which were simultaneously published at the time. 
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Before ire publish these historic statements, it is but right’ to state 
the developments in the Assembly and the po-sverful hold which the Swara- 
jists had attained over the forces inside the Legislature. 

The Swaraj Party having been organized^ the elections, to the various 
Legislative bodies were contested by the Swaraj Party, and the Legisla- 
tive Assembly presented a compact and well-disciplined party of 45 Swa- 
rajists who were pledged to carry out their programme. They could easily 
command a worhing majority in the Legislature by securing the sympathy 
and support of the Nationalist Party — composed of equally patriotic citi- 
zens though they had not accepted the cult of Non-co-operation. Witli 
this accession of strength; the Swarajists secured a series of victories, — 
the first being on Pandit Motilal Nehru’s amendment in favour of “a 
Bound Table Conference to recommend a Scheme of PuU-Responsible Gov- 
ernment in India,” to a proposition tabled by Mr. T. Eangaehari pressing 
for an immediate change in the constitutional machinery. Panditji chal- 
lenged the_ justice of the Preamble of the Government of India Act of 
1919, and at the same time declared “that his party could not be dismissed 
as ■wreckers. He was not asking for Responsible Government, to be hand- 
ed over as it were, tied up in a bundle. His party had come there to offer 
their co-operation. If the Government would receive this co-operation, 
they would find that the Swarajists were their men. If not, 'the Swara- 
jists would stand on their rights and continue to be Npn-co-operators.” 

Sir M. Hatley, the Home Member, stated that the demand for Domi- 
nion Status was entirely new and it was inconsistent ‘with the specific pro- 
\nsion of the Government of India Act, that advance towards Self-Gov- 
ernment was to take the form of successive stages. Go'vernment liad a 
series of defeats and- amongst the most notable of these may be mentioned 
the passing of the resolutions calling for the release of certain political 
prisoners, for the repeal of Regulation III of 1818, for the imposition of a 
countervailing duty on South African coal imported into India and for the 
appointment of a Committee of enquiry into the Sikh situation. The de- 
feats of Government were really -vdietories to the Swaraj Party whose 
strength was reinforced by the strength of the Independents, the Nation- 
alists, and even the Moderates from time to time. We say so because the 
S'waraj Party had laid down in its programme that its “demand should 
take the shape of an ultimatum calling for the release of all political pri- 
soners, for the repeal of all repressive laws, and for the summoning of a 
National Convention to lay "down the lines of the future Constitution for 
India.” 

Refusal of Supply: — The next great achievement for the Swarajists 
was tlie throwing out of the first four heads under the demand for grants. 
This “unprecedented course” was tantamount to the refusal of supplie-s. 
Pandit Motilal Nehru contended on the other hand “that his present motion 
has nothing to do •with the wrecking or destroying policy of Non-co-opera- 
tion, and was in effect a perfectly constitutional and legitimate means of 
drawing attention to the grievances of the country.” 

We now give the statements of Gandhi and of Das and Nehru which 
were issued as a result of the Juhu conversations, in order to present to 
the reader the developments that took place by the middle of summer, 1924, 
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GANDHI’S ST ATESIBNT 
A FUNDAMENTAL DIFFERENCE, 

After ha-ving discussed "with Swarajist friends, the vexed ques- 
tion of entry into the. Legislative Assembly and the Councils by Con- 
gressmen, I am sorry to have to say that I have not been able, to see 
eye to eye with the Swarajists. I assure the public that there has been 
no lack of willingness or effort on my part to accept the Swarajist 
position. My task would be much simpler if I could identify' myself 
with it. It can be no pleasure to me to oppose, even in thought, the 
most valued and respected leaders, some of whom have made great 
sacrifices in the cause of the country and who yield to no one in their 
love of freedom of the Motherland; but in spite of my effort and 
willingness, I have failed to be convinced by their argument. Nor is 
the difference between them and myself one of mere detail. Tliere 
is an honest and fundamental difference. I retain the opinion that 
Council-entry is inconsistent with Non-co-operation, as I conceive it. 
Nor is this difference a mere matter of interpretation of the word 
'Non-co-operation,’ but relates to the essential mental attitude result- 
ing in different treatment of vital problems. It is with reference to 
such mental attitude that the success or failure of the triple boy.cott 
is to be judged, and not merely by a reference to the actual results 
attained. It is from that point of view that I say that to be out of 
the legislative bodies is far more advantageous to the country than to 
be in them. I have, however, failed to convince my Swarajist friends, 
but I recognise, so long as they think otherwise, tlioir place is un- 
doubtedly in the Councils. It is tlie best for us all. 

It was hardly to be expected that the Swarajists could Le con- 
vinced by the arguments I advanced in the course of the conversa- 
tions. There are many of them who are amongst the ablest, most 
experienced, and honest patriots. They have not entered the legislative 
bo^es, without full deliberation, and they must not be expected to 
retire from the position until experience has convinced them of the 
futility of their method. 

The question, therefore, before the country is not an examina- 
tion and distribution of the merits of the Swarajist view and mine. The 
question is, what is to be done now regarding Council-entrj' as a 
settled fact? Are the Non-co-operators to keep up their hostility 
against the Swarajist method, or are they to remain neutral and even 
help wherever it is possible or consistent "with their principles? 

NO ANTI-SWARAJIST PROPAGANDA 

The Delhi and Cocanada resolutions have permitted those Con- 
gressmen who have no conscientious scruples to enter the Councils 
and the Assembly if they wanted to. In my opinion, the Swarajists 
are, therefore, justified in entering the legislative bodies and expect- 
ing perfect neutrality on the part of the 'no-e-hanger.'.’ They art' .also 
justified in resorting to obstruction, because such was their policy, 
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and the Congress laid down no conditions as to their entry. If the 
work of the Swarajists prospers and the country benefits, such an, 
ocular demonstration cannot but convince honest sceptics like me of 
our error, and I know the Swarajists to be patriotic enough to retrace 
• their steps when experience has. disillusioned them. I woidd there- 
« fore be no-iparty to putting any obstacles in their way or to carrying* 
on any propaganda against the Swarajists’ entry into the Legisla- 
tures, though I cannot actively help them in a project in which I do 
not believe. The pu^ose of the Delhi and Cocanada resolutions vas 
to allow the Swarajists a chance of trying the method of Council- 
entry and that purpose can be served only if the ‘no-changers’, witli 
scrupulous honesty, allow the Swarajists full liberty to pursue their 
programme in the Councils, unfettered by any obstruction from 
them. 

POLICY WITHIN COUNCILS 

5 

With regard to the method of work in the Councils, I will say 
that I would enter a legislative body, if only I found that I could, at 
all, use it to advantage. If, therefore, I enter the Councils, I should, 
without following a general policy of obstruction, endeavour to give 
strength to the constructive programme of the Congress. I should 
therefore, move resolutions requiring the Central and Provincial Gov- 
ernments, as the case may be, 

s 

.(1) To make all their cloth purchases in handspun and hand- 
woven khaddar. 

(2) To impose a prohibitive duty on foreign cloth. 

(3) To abolish the drink and drug revenue, and at least corres- 
pondingly reduce the Army expenditure. ' 

If the Grovernment refuse to enforce such resolutions when car- 
ried in the Legislatures, I should invite them to dissolve them and 
take the yote of the electors on the specific points. If the Govern- 
' ment would not dissolve, I should resign my seat and prepare the 
country for Civil Disobedience. When that stage is reached, the 
Swarajists will find me ready to work with and under them, hty test 
of fitness for Civil Disobedience remains the same as before, 

ADVICE TO NO-CHANGEES 

During the state of probation, I should advise the ‘no-changers’ 
not to worry about what the Swarajists are doing or saying, and to' 
prove their own faith by prosecuting the constructive programme with 
undivided energy and concentration. Khaddar and National Schools 
are enough to occupy every available worker who believes in quiet, 
honest and undemonstrative work. The Hindu-Muslim problem too 
win t.ix the best energy and faith of the workers. The ‘no-changers’ 
can justify their opposition to Council-entry, only by shomng the 
results of their application to the constructive programme, even as 
the ‘pro-changers’ must justify their entry by results. The ‘no- 
changers’ are in one respect in an advantageous position, for they 
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can secure the co-operation of the ‘pro-changers’. The latter have 
declared their faith in the constructive programme, hut their con- 
tention is that, by itself, the constructive programme cannot enable 
the country to reach the goal. In the prosecution, hovrever, of the con- 
structive programme outside the Legislatures, aU, — ‘no-changers’, 
‘pro-cliangers’ and 'others, — can, if they vrill, vork in union througli 
their respective organisations, if necessary. 

The statement is incomplete without an examination of the work- 
ing of the Congress organisation. I hold drastic and definite views 
in the matter, but I must reserve their expression for a future, though 
early, occasion. 


SWAEAJIST STATESIENT 

The following is the statement of Mr. C. R. Das and Pandit hlotilal 
Nehru ; — 


"We are obliged to Mahatma Gandhi for the trouble he has taken 
to discuss with us the various points involved in the question of 
Council-entry, and are indebted to his courtesy for the opportunity 
we have had of seeing an advance copy of the statement he has issued 
to the Press. The views expressed by him in the course of the con- 
versation, and those embodied in the Press statement, have all been 
considered by us with the care and attention due to his great per- 
sonality, but, with all the reverence we entertain for him and his opi- 
nions, we remain unconvinced by his reasoning. 

COUNCIL-ENTRY AKD N. C. 0. 

We regret that we have not been able to comnnee Jlahatmn 
Gandhi of the sotmdness of the Swarajist position regarding Council- 
entry. We fail to imderstand how such entry can be regarded as in- 
consistent with the Non-co-operation resolution of the Nagpur Con- 
gress. But if Non-co-operation is more a matter of mental attitude 
than of the application of a living principle to the existing facts of 
our national life, with special reference to the var\nng attitude of 
the bureaucratic Government which rules that life, we conceive it 
to be our duty to sacrifice even Non-co-operation to serve the real 
interests of the country. In our view, this principle includes self- 
reliance in all the acti\dties which make for the healthy growth of 
the Nation and resistance to the bureaucracy as it impedes our pro- 
gress towards Swaraj. We are, however, anxious to end this fruitless 
verbal discussion, making it clear that Council-entry is, and can be. 
thoroughly consistent Avith the principle of Non-co-operation as we 
understand that principle to be. 

BIPLICATIONS OF OBSTRUCTION 

We desire further to make it clear that we have not used in our 
programme the word ‘obstruction’ in the technical sense of EnglLsli 
Parliamentarj' history. Obstruction in that sense is impossible in 
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sTibordiaate and limited legislative bodies, sncli as tbe Legislative 
Assembly and Provincial Legislatures under tbe Reforms Act un- 
doubtedly are. Possibly another word should have ^een found to con- 
vey our ineaning. We may state, however,' that our^ position is really 
not so much that of obstruction in the - Parliamentary sense as that 
of resistance to the obstruction placed in our path to Swaraj- by the 
bureaucratic Government. It is this resistance which we meant to 
imply when we used the word ‘obstruction’. This was clearly indi- 
cated in the way we defined and described Non-co-operation in tlie 
preamble to the Constitution of. the Swaraj Party. It is the removal 
of such bureaucratic obstruction which we feel .we must emphasize. 
This is the policy which we have hitherto followed in the legislative 
bodies, and it is this policy which miist in future be^more and more 
eflrectively directed to the varying needs and_problems of oui* national 
life. - , , . - 

Here again we are anxious to end hU verbal discussion as to 
whether this can be aptly described as a policy of “uniform, contir. 
nuous and consistent obstruction.” We are content to detail our policy 
and then leave it to our friends to give it a more appropriate name, 
should they so desire. — 

FUTURE PROGRAhlM-E OF WORK 

In the light of this principle and policy, we would here state our 
future programme of action within and outside the legislative bodies. 

Within the legislative bodies we must continue: — (1) To throw 
out budgets unless and until the system of Government is altered in 
recognition of our rights, or as a matter of settlement between Parlia- 
ment and the people of this country. In justification of this step, all 
tliat we need point out are a few salient facts connected with the Budget 
in the Central Government, which are more or less true of Provincial 
Budgets also. Out of a total of 131 crores (excluding railways) only 
16 crores are votable. Further, out of the non-votable amount, a.s 
much as 67 crores, i.e., more than half the amount of the Budget arc 
for Military expenditure. It is thus clear that the people of this 
country have the right to vote only less than l/7th of the total amount 
of the Budget, and even the exercise of this limited right is subject to 
the power of restoration vested in the Governor-General. It is, 
therefore, clear that the people have neitlier any voice in the framing 
of the Budget, nor any control over those who frame it. They have no 
power either over the raising of the revenue or its expenditure. On 
what principle then, may we asl^ is it our duty to pass such a Budget 
and take the responsibility of being a party to it ? We have no doubt 
of the support of many self-respecting men in the country in holding, 
as we do, that it is our clear duty to throw out such Budgets in all 
legislative bodies, unless and tintil this •vicious system is changed. 

REJECTION OF LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 

2. To tlirow out all proposals for Legislative enactments by which 
the bureaucracy proposes to consolidate its power. It is conceivable 
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that some good maj' incidentally result from a few of such measures ; 
but we are clearly of opinion that in the larger interest of the country 
it is better to temporarilj' sacrifice such little benefits rather than 
add an iota to the powers of the hureaucracy, which are already ir- 
resistible. 

THE CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRA^OIE • 

3. To introduce all resolutions, measures and bills which are 
necessary for the healthy gi’owth of our National life and the conse- 
quent displacement of the bureaueraej'. We heartily accept the suc:- 
gestious made by Mahatma Gandhi in his statement, and we think that 
the resolutions mentioned b 3 ’^ him in support of the constructive pro- 
gramme of the Congress .should certainly be accepted bj- the Swaraj 
Party. The principle of self-reliance and resistance to ■bureaucratic 
obstruction, upon which we have hitherto acted calls for their adoption, 
and if the constructive work of the Congress comes within the prin- 
ciple of Non-co-operation, no less do these resolutions, although thej‘ 
represent constructive aetivitj' within the legislative bodies. 

4: To follow a definite economic polic.v, based on the same prin- 
ciples, so as to prevent the drain of public wealth from India by 
checking all aetirtties leading to exploitation. 

To make this poliej' effective, we should take and occnji.v every 
place which is open to the members of the Central and Provincial 
Legislatures bj' election. In our opinion, we .should not only fill elec- 
tive posts, but serve on every Committee where it is possible. Wc 
inrtte the attention of the members of our Partj* to this important 
question, and we call upon them to decide this matter as soon as possible. 

POLICY OUTSIDE COUNCILS 

Our policy ont^side the legislative bodies should be as foUow.s: — 

In the first place we should give onr whole-hearted siqiport to 
the constructive programme of Mahatma Gandhi and work that pro- 
gramme nuitedlj' through the Congress organisations. We are dc- 
cidcdlj' of opinion that our Council work must neccssaidlj* lose much 
of its strength without the backing of the constructive work outside, 
for it is not inside but outside the Legislatures that we must look for 
that sanction without which the effective cariwiug out of our Council 
poliej* is impossible. Indeed, in the matter of constructive work, the 
mutual support of both inside and outside activity must, in our opi- 
nion. give strength to the veiy .sanction upon wliicli we reh*. In this 
connection, we nnlicsitatingh* accept the suggestion of JIahatma 
Gandhi regarding Civil Disobedience. Wc can assure him that llie 
moment we find that it is impossible to moot the selfish obstinaej' of 
the biireancrac.v witliont Civil Disobedience, we will retire from flm 
legislative bodies and help him to prepare the countrj- for Civil Dis- 
obedience, if ly that time the conntrv has not alroJHl.v-heconic j'repar- 
ed. and we will then nnrcservedlj* place ourselves under hi?, guidance, 
and Work through the Congress oyganisatiou under his banner, in order 

C— IS 
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. that we may unitedlj’^ work out a substantial programme of Civil Dis- 
obedience/ . . 


LABOUR AND THE CONGRESS 

In the second place, we must supplement the work of the Congress 
by helping the labour and peasant organisations throughout the 
country. The problem of labour is always a difScult problem to solve 
in every country, but in India the difBculties are greater. On the 
one hand, we must find, out a way of organisation by which we can 
^ , prevent exploitation of labour by capitalists or by landlords, but on 
the other hand, we must be on our guard to see that these very orga- 
nisations may not themselves be the source of oppression by nursing 
extravagant and unreasonable deman(^. Labour, undoubtedly, re- 
quires protection, but so do industrial enterprises. 'Our organisation 
must protect both from exploitation, and the Trade Union Congress 
must be so organised as to be able to serve this useful purpose. We 
hold that in the long run the real interests of both and of the country 
at large are identical. 

■ CONCLUSION 

We feel happy that we have had this opportunity of putting our 
views before the country side by side with Mahatma^ Gan^i’s opi- 
nion, for we feel certain that their perusal will make'Tt obvious that, 
notwithstanding some differences of view, there is an abiding and 
fundamental unity amongst both parties of the Indian National Con- 
gress. Both 4)arties feel the necessity of working the constructive 
programme whether within or outside the legislative bodies. In this 
direction, we feel confident, lies the germ of a fruitful alliance between 
hfahatma Gandhi and the Swaraj Party, Our joint effort, in the 
same or different directions, will furnish a fitting answer to the bu- 
reaucracy, unwilling to recognise the rights and liberties of the Indian 
, people, and we emphatically assert that, in our determination to work 
■ with the same object in the same or different spheres, is expressed 
the determination of the Indian Nation to bring the struggle for 
Swaraj to a successful issue. 

The Juhu conversations paved the way for the decisions of the A.I.C.C. 
taken at Ahmedabad on June 27, 28, and 29th. AH members of eleeted 
Congress organizations were required to send in 2,000 yards of even and 
well-t-wisted self-spun yam every month, and a penalty clause was attach- 
ed to it, by which any default in this behalf would automatically create a 
vaeaiicy in the position of tlie defaulter. When this was being discussed, 
a number of members walked out of the Committee to mark their resent- 
ment of the penalty clause. Accordingly, although it was passed by 67 
to 37 votes, still, in view of the possible reversal of voting “if the votes of 
the withdrawals had been given ‘against,’ ” the penalty clause was with- 
drawn by Gandhi. The Committee recommended disciplinary action 
against defaulters in general. 
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Emphasis was laid next on the five boycotts, — of foreign, cloth, Gov- 
ernment Law Courts, schools and colleges, titles, and Legislatures, subject 
to the Cocanada resolution, and Congress voters were strictly enjoined not 
to elect to the various organizations subordinate to the Congress those who 
do not believe in the principle, and do not carry out in their own person, 
the said five boycotts. The opium policy of (Sovemment was condemned, tbe 
Kev. C. P. Andrews being requested to conduct an enquiry into the opium 
habits of the Assamese people. The Sikhs were congratulated on their 
bravery and cool courage exhibited at the time of unnecessary and cruel 
firing at Jaito. 

The resolution of the sitting that excited much feeling was the one 
relating to the condemnation of the murder of hlr. Earnest Day by Gopi 
Nath Saha which the Committee regretted. It offered its condolence to the 
family of the deceased, and, though deeply sensible of the love, however 
misguided, of the country prompting the murder, the A.I.C.C. strongly 
condemned this and aU such political murders and was emphatically of 
opinion that all such acts were inconsistent with the non-violent policy of 
the Congress, and was of opinion that such acts retard the progress to- 
wards Swaraj and interfere with the preparations for Ciml Disobedience. 
There was a battle-royal over this resolution. There was no concealing the 
fact that it was not to the Deshbandhu’s taste ; not that he did not swear 
by non-violence, biit that he would change the emphasis on the different 
clauses considerably, Gandhi was disappointed to find some of his dearest 
and closest followers voting against the resolution, and that was one of 
the few occasions on which he wept in public. The tension of the situa- 
tion was due to the fact that at the Dinajpore (Bengal) Provincial Con- 
ference a much stronger resolution had been pa.ssed applauding Gopinath 
Saha’s selflessness and sacriflee, and pajing its respectful homage to his 
patriotism. 

The Swarajists did not secure at this meeting all that they would have 
liked to, and they had to wait till November before they consolidated their 
hard-won success. So far as the no-changers were concerned, there was a 
wonderful response to the Yarn-membership. In August, there were 2,780, 
in September, 6,301, in October, 7,741, and in November, 7,90.5 members. 

But the bane of the year was the outbreak of communal troubles in 
various places, — specially at Delhi, Gulbarga, Nagpur, Lucknow, Shah- 
jahanpur, Allahabad, Jubbulpore, and, worst of all, at Kohat The Kohat 
riots really broke the backbone of India. A Committee was appointed to 
investigate the causes and conditions of the riot — composed of Gandlii 
and Shaukat Ali. The two produced a report, but imfortunatcly they 
differed in respect of the parties on which they fixed the blame for the 
disturbances. It is a decade since the events of the 9th and 10th Septem- 
ber, 1924, occurred, but the perusal of the reports on the Kohat outrages, 
printed and published for the Kohat Refugees Working Committee, by 
Lala Nandlal, Head-Master, Bhratri School, Kohat, immediately after 
the riot, sends a thrill of horror through the reader. We cannot review 
the events beyond saying that after the shootings and carnage of the 9th 
and 10th September, a special train had to rcinove 4,000 Hindus, of whom 
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•2,600 were living for two months after on the eharity of Eawalplncli, and 
1,40^0 of other places. 

It is no wonder that Gandhi decided to go on a twenty-one days’ fast. 
.He held liimself responsible for all this fury and miu-deronsuess and felt 
; called npon to expiate his own guilt. The fast was a critical, test to one who 
-had just emerged from a sharp and nearly fatal attack of appendicitis. 
The fast was commenced in Maulaua. Mahomed Ali’s house, Delhi^ hut 
later, he -was removed to a house outside the city. Advantage was taken of 
the fast to gather the leading Indians of all commimities at a Unity Con- 
ference, which was attended also by the Metropolitan of Calcutta. The 
Conference had prolonged sittings from September 26th to October 2nd, 
1924. The members of the Conference pledged themselves to use their 
utmost endeavours to enforce the prineiples (of freedom of conscience and 
religion) and condemn any de-vifation from them even under provocation. 
,A central National Panehayat was appointed, composed of Gandhi, as 
Chairman and Convener, and Hakim Ajmal Khan, Lalaji, G. K. Nariman, 
Dr. 8. K. Datta arid Master Sunder Singh of Ljmllpore. The Conference 
laid down certain fundamental rights relating to liberty of holding and 
expressing religious beliefs and following religious practice, sacredne.is 
' of. places of worship, eow-slaughterj and music before mosques, vith a 
statement of the limitations they must be subject to. The Press was warn- 
ed to be eai’eful in his ■nwitiugs, and the people were requested to offer 
-their ijrayers during the last week of Gandhi’s fast. The 8th of October 
was mai’ked out for mass meetings for thanksgiving. 

Hardly had Gandhi emerged from tliis fast when he had to face an 
All-Parties’ Conference in Bombay on the 21st and 22nd of November, 
and in continuation of it, a meeting of the A.I.C.C. on the 23rd and 24th 
of November', 1924. The object of the All-Parties’ Conference was to corr- 
solidate opirrion irr India arrroug.st all parties against the gr-owing virulence 
of the repressive policy of Gover'nmerrt in Bengal, which was directed ob- 
Alously against the Swaraj Party as well as those conducting the Satya- 
graha at Tarakeswar. The Conference condemned the Criminal Law 
Amendment Ordhrance promulgated the Bengal Goverumeirt, aird urged 
its withdrawal, as well as the withdrawal of Reg. Ill of 1818. It put 
down the unrest to ,the withholdhrg of Swaraj, and appointed a Committee 
of representatives of all political partie.s to prepare a scheme of Swaraj 
including a Coinmrnral Settlement, — to j'cport rrot later than the 31st 
March, 1925. Ther'e was iro doubt that the Conference was not expected 
to achieve much. But very likelj', De-shbandhu Das’s arrest was obviated 
by it. The event of the year was the surrender of Gandhi to Deshbandhu 
Das and j\Iotilalji on the question of Council-entry and the lifting of the 
boj'cott. The joint statement is.sued by those three eminent men was 
accepted by the A.I.C.C. Contrast this jo.lnt .statement rilth the separate 
statements pxiblished in the month of May that verj’’ year. The substance 
of the statement was that, in order to secure the co-operation of alt parties, 
the programme of N.C.O. .should be .suspended a.s a National programme, 
except in so far as it relates to the refusal to wear foreign cloth, and that, 
while different sections .should devote themselves to different fields of 
constructive, work, the Swaraj Party .should work in the Councils. In cx- 
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change for this. Gandhi got a good price. In future, Congress inembens 
must give 2,00Ci yards of hand-spun yarn monthly, instead of the annual 
.subscription of annas four. Let it be marked that it is not only the mem- 
bers of elected committees that .should pay the yarn subscription, but every 
member of the Congress u’hom vre ordinarily describe as the four-anna 
.ntember. The year is drawing nigh. The Congress is to be held at Bel- 
gaum with Gandhi in the Chair. 'What an opporhvnity to preside over the 
Congress ! 


THE BELGAUM CONGBESS (1924) 

In the history of Non-co-operation, Belgaum is a landmark. The re- 
volt against Gandhi.sm was almost complete. The Congre.ss stood at the 
parting of ways. Should Congressmen hereafter be in rival camps or 
cover up their differences by an agreement, and if the latter, who better 
than Gandhi, who other than Gandhi eo’.dd achieve this fonuidable task 
of pacifying the no-changers while withdrawing Civil Disobedience, and 
assuaging the feelings of Swara,iists while resisting Council-entry " If 
great programmes can be initiated only by gi'eat men, they can also be 
.suspended b.v such gi-eat men and none others. It was, therefore, in the 
fitness of the times, though not in the fitness of things, that Gandhi should 
preside over the Belgaum Congre.ss of 1924. At Belgaum he presented his 
marvellous Presidential Address, only a summary of which was delivered 
at the Congre.ss. In it, he recapitulated the progress of events since Sc])- 
teraber. 1920, and stated how the Congress had been principall.v an insti- 
tution for developing strength from within. The boycotts were all taken 
up by the parties concerned. Though not a single boycott was an\uvhcre 
near completion, .every one of them tended to diminish the prestige of the 
institution bo.vcotted. The greatest of all boycotts was the hoyeoti of vio- 
lence. Non-violence, however, did not quite develop from a pas.sive form 
of helplessness to the enlightened form of resoureefulne.ss. The intolerance 
against those who did not non-co-operatc became a new violence of a 
subtler tjqoe. Nevertheless, non-violence, .such ns it was. kept violence 
under check. There was no mistaking the fact that the capacity for suffer- 
iug for a cause must advance it. The time, however, came for a halt. 
People that had nou-co-operated began to repent in many cases. The re- 
action made them worse than ever before the.v non -co-opera ted. .So all the 
bo.veott.s had to be lifted. The boycott of foreign cloth alone remained. 
That bo.veott was jiot merel.v a right but a dut.v — as much as it would be 
to bo.veott foreign water or foreign rice and wheat. Boycott is doubtle.ss 
an exertion of prcs.surc, but pressure coming from goodwill and gentlcne.ss, 
not anger and ill-will. The Lancashire trade was immoral, because it was 
raised and sustained on the ruin of millions of India '.s peasants, and one 
immoi-alit^' led to another and man.v of the proved immoral acts of Britain 
were traceable to this one immoral traffic. Hence we had to take to hand- 
spinning and hand-wea^^ng which brought us into direct touch with the 
villagers. Gandhi, however, did not mean that all British goods would 
harm us. But cloth, whether Briti.sh or foreign, did harm us. 

He was not fighting against machinery. He was not presenting all 
his views on machincr.v, an.v more than on non-violence. But the “wnjiton 
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and Tricked desti’uetion of one cottage industry of India Triiieli kept the 
wolfr-from the doors of thousands” Tyas Tvhat he resented. An. agreement 
in difference Tv^as reached betr^een the STvaraji^ and himself. They 
agreed to the spinning franchise. He agreed to their work in Councils. 
Then he deplored the Kohat riots, gave his sympathy to the Akalis, dwelt 
upon untouchahility, and spoke of the S-waraj Scheme. It is the end ; we • 
do not kno-w it. The spinning -wheel, Hindu-Muslim unity and removal 
of untonebaMlity -were the means. " “Por me, it is enough to know the 
me^; means and end are convertible terms in my philosophy of life.” 
Thife summing up of Gandhi’s philosophy Tvas just what men of other per- 
suasions resented. With this preface, Gandhi suggested some points as 
relating to a Swaraj Scheme: — 

Manual labour to be the qualification for franchise; the reduc- 
tion of Military expenditure, the cheapening of justice, -the abolition 
of intoxicating liquors and drugs and revenues therefrom, reduction 
of Ciril and Military salaries, redistribution of Pro-rinces on a lin- 
guistic basis, examination of monopolies of foreigners, guarantee of 
status to Chiefs -without any hindrance from the Central Government, 
repeal of arbitrary powers, abolition of race distinction in services 
and religious freedom to various denominations, administration 
through vernacular languages, and Hindi to be the National language. 

The subject of Independence naturally attracted his attention. His 
views had softened since Aimedabad, for, then he was hoping for things. 
Now those hopes were all blasted so .far as Government’s position jmd 
attitude were concerned. “I would stri-ve. for Swaraj vrithin the Empire, 
but would not hesitate to sever all connection, if severance became a neces- 
sity through Britain’s ovra fault.” He then referred to the Swaraj Party 
and the constructive programme and wound up -with a statement of the 
position in Bengal and a reiteration of his faith in non-riolence. lu 
Bengal, Lord Eeading had promulgated his Ordinance 1 of .1924' — estab- 
lishing a summary procedure of arrest and trial, before Special Commis- 
sioners, of persons who, according to the Local Government, belonged to a 
revolutionary association. Gandhi accepted the -riew that the drive was 
being directed against Swarajists. 

The Congress expressed its sorrow over the,_death of Bi Amma, Sir 
A. ChaudhuTj, Sir A. Mukherji, Bhupeudra Nath Basu, Dr. Snbrnhmania 
Aij'ar, G. M. Bhurjie and several other Congress workers and leaders. 
The agreement between Gandhi, and Nehru and Das, which was passed 
by the A.I.C.C. in November, was Ratified. Congress franchise Tva.s like- 
wise altered. The exodus of Hindus from Kohat was deplored and the 
Muslim residents of Kohat were exhorted to assure their Hindu brethren 
of full protection of lives and property and the Hindu Muhjarims were 
adrised not to return except upon an honourable invitation from the Kohat 
Muslims. Sympathy was likewise expressed for' the sufferers in Gnibarga 
in the Nizam’s State. Untouchability and Vaikom Satyagraha were dwelt 
upon. Paid National Service was declared to be perfectly honourable. The 
Akali movement, drink and opium trafiic were all dealt -with and some 
necessary changes in the Constitution were effected. 
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On the qnestion'of Indians Abroad, jMx. Vaze’s and Benarsidas Cha- 
turvedi’s services in this behalf "were appreciated, as also Shrimati Baro- 
jini’s. Nor vras Government inactive. The Government of India put np 
a strong fight in the matter of Kenya, “warning the Secretary of State 
that, if the decision went against the Indians in Kenya, there wonld pro- 
bably arise a strong agitation for the severance of India’s connection with 
the British Commonwealth and for the adoption of retaliatory 
measures against the Colonies.” Moreover, it will be remem- 
bered that as the result of the deliberations of the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1923, at which India was • represented by Dr. Tej 
Bahadur Sapru and the Maharaja of Alwar, not only was tlie 
position of equality of rights to Indians conceded in the Conference of 
1921 confirmed, but a Committee was to be set up by the Government of 
India which the Dominions agreed to consult. South Africa alone dissent- 
ing. The Colonies Committee consisting of Messrs. Hope Simpson, H.H. 
the Aga Elhan, Sir Benjamin Robertson, Dewan Bahadur T. Rangachari 
and K. C. Roy, assembled in London early in 1924 and dispereed towards 
the end of July. Their deliberations covered the standing grievances of 
Indians in Kenya, Fiji, and Tanganyika, ifr. Thomas, Colonial Secre- 
tary, decided in August, 1924, that on the question of immigration, tlie 
Ordinance framed on the lines of restricting it should not be enacted. On 
the question of franchise, and of the Highlands, there was no change in 
the position. As regards Indian Colonization, it was proposed to set up 
an area in the Lowlands for agricultural immigrants from India. In June. 
1924, an East African Committee was appointed under the Chairmanship 
of Lord Southborough by His Majesty’s Government and it was agreed 
that the Indian point of view should be heard before it. In South Africa 
the Class Areas Bill lapsed owing to a change of Government, while the 
Natal Boroughs Ordinance, preventing fm-ther enrolment of Indians as 
burgesses, was passed. 



CHAPTER yi ’ ’ 

. Partition or Partnership ? ( 1925 ) 

The politics of 1925 largely centre round Council work. The Swa- 
rajists were no longer harassed by the No-ehangers. Gandhi was there 
to keep' the balance even between the two sections. Eminent men like Das 
and Nehru, Patel and Lalaji, did not require to Ih'e -under the shadow 
of others. In two Provinces had Dyarchy been brought to an end — C.P. 
and Bengal. Das refused to form the Ministry in Bengal on Lord 
Lytton’s invitation, nor would he allow others-to form one; TJiat was the 
wrecldng he had all along been visualizing.' Lord Reading’s Ordinance 
No. 1 of 1924 having expired, a Bill was introduced into the Bengal I:e- 
gislative Council which was rejected by and throiigh the influence of the 
Swarajists, in January, 1925. It had to be certified by Lord Lytton, and 
I’cmitted to London for the approval of His Majesty’s Government, On 
the 17th February, the Bengal Legislative Council passed a resolution rc- 
conlmending to Government to make, provision in the Budget for ilie 
salaries of, klinisters. This was a set-back to the Swarajists, but soon the 
Party made up for its loss. On the 23rd March, in the course of the Budget 
discussion, the salaries of the two Ministers appointed were rejected by 
69 votes to 63. Wliile Bengal was upholding N.C.O. o]i these declared 
lines, in C.P. the question was openly canvassed as to why the party 
should-not accept iMinistries and “wr-eck from within.” In the Central' 
Legislature, the Parfy was merely filling the role of a constitutional Oppo- 
sition, both in 1924 and in 1925. They sat on Select Committees and co- 
operated in the passage of useful legislation. They walked into the lobbie.s 
now with one part}* and now with another — and oceasionall.y with Gov- 
ernment. 

'Vhen Mr. C.., Doraiswami Iyengar moved a resolution ^rging the 
supersession of the^eiigal Ordinance ]».v an Act of the Legislature, it 
was passed by 5S against 45 A'otes. On February 3rd, 1925, lilr, V. J. 
Patel introduced a Bill to repeal the -State Prisoners’ A<it of 1850, the 
Frontier Outi’ages Act of 1SG7. and the Prevention of Seditious iMeetings 
Act of 1921, and it was passed except for the omission of he Frontier 
Outrages Act. 

Mr. Neogy moved the consideration of his Bill to amend the Railway 
Act so a.s to abolish reservation of railway compartments for any parti- 
cular community, and it was rejected. Dr. Gour moved a resolution for 
abolishing appeals to tlie Privy Council but it was rejected, the Swarajists 
voting with Government against the resolution. Pandit Jlotilal Nehru 
■said on the occasion that? for a time, we must have appeals to the Px’ivy 
Council in London. On Mr. Yenkatapathi Raju's resolution urging the 
immediate establishment of a Military College in India, Government were 
defeated. The Swarajists and the Independents “turned their big guns 
upon each other, rather than'^upon the Treasury Bench” in the debate on 
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the Railway Budget (25-2-1925). Eventually, Pandit Motilalji's reso- 
lution for rejecting the Railway Budget .was defeated by 6G vote.-, again.st 
41. Thus the Budget and its items were dealt ndtli on their inlriusie 
merits. There was Wo question of “constant, continuous, uniform obstruc- 
tion, ” as was originally foreshadowed. Pandit Motilal’s motion to reject 
the travelling allowance of Executive Councillors was passed by 65 votC' 
against 48, each Partj' voting for its own reasons. The Kohat outrages, 
(non) Indianization of the Army, jMuddiraan Report, Round Table Cion- 
ference, repression — ^were all to the fore. A very queer situation arose in 
connection -with a Bill in the Assembly to prornde for appeals to the High 
Court in eases that came under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 
Act. But the Bill had three other provisions relating to the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus and the detention of accused persons in custody out- 
side Bengal. The Swarajists and Independents wanted to support the 
first clause and reject the last three. This would mutilate the Bill so far 
as Covernment were concerned, and Lord Reading had to certify it after 
it was pa.ssed by the Council of State. 

It is clear that by this time Das carved out a high position for hiniself 
in the Halls of the Congress. Moreover, just on the eve of the Bclgaiun 
Congress, a .statement had been published that Das had divested liim.'^clf 
.)f almost all his property — which he left as a legacy to tlie Nation for some 
charitable purpose. And this fact had raised Das miles high in the esti- 
mation of the public. In the meantime, the National Convention of Dr. 
Besant publislied the draft of a Commonwealth of India Bill. The Com- 
mittee appointed at the Unity Conference was racking its braiits to find a 
solution of the communal tangle and Ltdaji published a questionnaire in 
February, 1925 on behalf of the Hindu Mahasabha. The Sub-Committee 
of the AllrPar ties’ Conference held in Bombay the pre\’ioti.s November, 
which was charged with the duty of pi'cparing a Swaraj scheme did mu 
.siiceeed in producing anything presentable and adjourned its sittings .<hii 
flic in iMareh. Gandhi Hsited South India and Iferala in March and 
April, 1925. The Vaikom Sat.vagraha was at its lieight and Gandlii'.s 
pre.scnee helped to bring about a •.settlement. The campaign w.es under- 
taken to effect the removal of the prohibition against certain uutouchahh-- 
or unapproachables passing along certain streets in Vaikom. 9'hc Tra- 
vancore Government had put \ip certain barricades and posted certaiti 
picket.s to prevent the entry of Satyagrahis. Government were made t>i 
i-ealise that this act of theirs was lending itself to the view that they were 
supporting the conservatism of the Hindus of Travancore with their ov. m 
phj'sieal force. And when Government removed both barricades and 
pickets, the only enemy remaining was pnblie opinion ami tlie pninj ,h 
npptii for the Satyagralia diappeared for the time lieing. From the Sontli. 
Gandhi was to visit Bengal. Das was then beginning to feel ill. Eveninu 
tcmpcilature was already causing anxirdy. It was arranged tliaf !.- 
should visit Europe for treatment. 

\ 

At the same lime, he w.as full of hope that he could effect a scii!.'- 
mont with the British Government. Only a year previous to the time, 
tvdien ho was touring in South India, he had declared on the sands of th. 
Madras' Beaeh that Gandhi liad ‘hungifd and misnmungod'. referrinrr t'> 



the GandM-Eeading negotiations on the eve of the Ahmedahad Congress. 
He further declared that the terms came to him in the Alipore Jail then. 
This psychology of 'success’ is commonly met mth in public workers who 
have organised big movements. Mrs. Besant was over-powered by it when 
Montagu visited the country in 1917 — after she had convulsed the British 
Empire in India. Here was Das who had organised in Bengal the Chitta- 
gong strike of 1921, whose province organised an tmprecedented boycott 
of the Prince, who captured the Legislative Councils of Bengal and made 
the formation of iVEnistries impossible and wrecked dyarchy. Why should 
not a settlement be effected? #> 

That was the position at the time of the Earidpur (Beijgal Provin- 
cial) Conference. His offer of co-operation on certain conditions was made 
at Earidpur xmder this psychology. While Gandhi believed that there 
was not ‘the change of heart’ that was necessary for a composure of pre- 
vailing rmrest. Das believed there was. “I see signs of a real change of 
heart everywhere,” said Das to a representative of the Statesman. “I see 
signs of reconciliation everywhere^ ,The world is tired of conflicts and 
I think I see a real desire for construction and consolidation.” The state- 
ment was made in Earidpur in the first week of May, 1925— and about the 
same time did Gandhi- sa:y to the same representative, “What, therefore, 
remains to me of non-co-operation is, as Mr. Das would put it, a matter of 
mental attitude. But it is an attitude that I personally prize bccaose, 
claiming, as I do, to be a friend of the British, I want to tell them that 
I see no real trace yet, of any change of heart.” Das said further, address- 
ing the British statesmen, “You can have peace to-day on terms honoimable 
both to you and to us.” Gandhi had at this time declared Das to be his 
‘attorney’ and always referred to the Swaraj Party as representing the 
Congress in the Councils. His self -obliteration was wonderful and at timw 
went to the point of trying the patience, though not the lojmlty, of his 
old-world orthodox adherents. At Earidpur, Das pronounced his terms 
of settlement. He declared violence was both immoral and inexpedient, 
and referring to Government’s urge of co-operation by the Congress, Das 
said: — 


“Provided some real responsibility is transferred to the people, 
there is no reason why we should not co-operate with the Government. 
But two things are necessary — ^first, there should be a real change of 
heart, secondly, Swaraj in the fullest sense, must be guaranteed to 
iis at once, to come automatically in the near future. I have always 
maintained that we should make a large sacrifice in order to have 
the opportunity’ to begin our constiaictive work at once and I thiisk 
you will realise that a few years arc nothing in the history of a Nation 
prowded the foundation of Swaraj is laid at once and there is real 
change of heart both in the rulers and in the subjects. You wll tell 
me that ‘change of heart’ is a fine phrase and that some practical de- 
monstration should be given of that change. I agree. But that demon- 
stration must necessarliy depend on the atmosphere created by any 
proposed settlement. An atmosphere of trust or distrust may be 
easily felt and in any matter of peaceful settlement a great deal more 
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depends npon. the spirit behind the terms than the actual terms them- 
selves. 

"A few suggestions may be made, having regard to what is near- 
est to the hearts of the people of Bengal — (1) General amnesty of all 
political prisoners, (2) a guarantee of the fullest recognition of our 
right to the establishment of Swaran within the Commonwealth in 
the near future, and in the meantime till Sawraj comes, a sure and 
sufficient foundation of such Swaraj should be laid at once, (3) we on 
our part should give some sort of understanding that we shall not, 
by word, deed or gesture, encourage revolutionary propaganda and 
that we shall make every effort to put an end to such a movement.” 

It will be seen that the proposed settlement was linked with a National 
effort to wipe out anarchy; not that the Faridpur Provincial Conference 
had ever identified itself with revolutionary propaganda, but that a change 
of heart would transfonn the revolutionary into an apostle of real ser- 
\nce to the people. 

At this time Lord Beading was in England on a short leave, and this 
fact, coupled with Lord Birkenhead’s exliortation to the Swarajists to 
co-operate and not to wreck, was largely responsible for Das’s expecta- 
tions. Moreover, Colonel "Wedgwood and !Mr. Eamsay MacDonald were 
tailing interest at the time in bringing about some settlement in India. 
Gandhi in one of his brief but significant revelations happened to say, 
after Das’s death, that Das had great faith in Lord Birbe:^ead and that 
Das believed that he would do great tilings for India. Das was a great 
lawyer and so was ‘P. E.’ as Birkenhead was known before he was raised 
to Peerage. As hlr. P. E. Smith, he was along with Lord Carson, — really 
Sir Edward Carson of those days, the great enemy of the Irish Free Slate 
before the settlement was effected. Das would, therefore, have naturally 
thought that a formidable character like ‘P. E.' who was helpful to Ire- 
land would be equally reasonable with India. Das was supposed to have 
within him some such ideas. 

In his last letter to Pandit Motilal, which the latter referred to ns 
' ‘Das’s last political vdll and testament,” he VTOte: ‘‘The most critical time 
in our history is coming. There must be solid work done at the end of the 
year and the beginning of the next; all our resources will be taxed, and here 
we are both of us ill. God knows what will happen.” Shortly after, it 
pleased the gods in heaven to take away Das from our midst and from 
his residence 'Step Aside,’ Darjeeling, on the 16th June 1925. Das s life 
constitutes by itself a chapter of Indian history. Speaking of the death 
of Das, Gandhi spoke at Khulna with feeling and asked: "What .^liall 
we do to perpetusitc his memory! It is easy to shed tears, but no tears 
can help us or his nearest and dearest. Only if every one of us, Iliudus, 
Muslims, Parsecs and Christians, all who call themselves Indians, plcduc 
ourclves to do the work in which he lived, moved and had his being, shall 
we have done something. "We are all believers in God.- We shemid Iniow 
that the body is ever perishing. The soul is imperishable. The body that 
held ]Mr. Das has perished, but his soul will never perish. Not only the 
soul; even the name of him who had served and sacrificed so much will 
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remain immortal and every one, young and old, tvIio follows his example 
to ever so little an extent will help to perpetuate his memory. We liave 
none of his intellect, but we can imitate the spirit in which he loved the 
Motherland.” Let .us quote Govei’nnient’s opinion at the other end: 
“Mr. Das had an unerring instinct for the weak points in an adversary’s 
position, and a. tenacious resolution in the execution of his ovm plans 
winch raised him far above the level of the ablest of his lieutenants.” Like 
Gandhi he was honoured by his opponents even while they fought him, 
and amongst the numberless tributes paid to his memory are^many sin- 
cerely felt and frankly worded, b 3 ’’ Europeans, including high officers ol 
Government. The Secretary of State and the Viceroy' were among those 
who sent messages of regret, and one of the first acts of the Iiegislative 
Asseinblj', when it met in Aiigust, "was to give fitting expression to the 
loss which the Nation had suffered in the deaths of Mr. Das and another 
veteran. Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea who died on 6th of August. 1925. 

Gandhi was ever generous, forgiving, appreciative and affectiouale 
towards Das. He stayed out in Bengal and built a great memorial in his 
honour. He collected teir lacs of rupees and Das’s house — 148, Eussa 
Road— was saved for the Nation and was converted into K hospital for 
women and children in accordance with his wishes expressed in his Trust 
Scheme annoimeed before the Belgaum Congress. Gandlii further put 
forth all his efforts in order to place the Swarajists in positions of power, 
and plant the Swaraj Party- firmly in Bengal*. Thus did he strive to make 
Mr. J. M. Sen-Gupta, the leader of -the Swaraj Party’' in the Councii, 
Mayor of the Corporation Calcutta and President of the Bengal Pro- 
vincial Congress Committee. The ‘triple crown’ that Das himself had 
been wearing was placed on Sen-Gupta ’s head. 

While Gandhi was- doing everydhiug in his power to jiut the Swarajisis 
at ease and even asked the ‘waverers’ to join and join at once the,S>varaj 
Party^, the response of the Swaraj Party to all these gestui'es was nothing 
commensurate with the .spirit of self-abnegation showii by Gandhi. The 
general council of the Swaraj Party' showed itself more and more hostile 
to the spinning franchise which had been conceded at Belgaum, and left 
it to the All-India Congress Committee, where the Swarajists had a 
majority, to scrap it if they' chose. At the conclusion of the meeting of 
the Working Committee of the A.I.C.C, on the loth July' in Calcutta, it 
was understood that Gandhi sent a note to Pandit Motilal Nehru to the 
effect that since the Swarajists had a majority in the Congress, and .since 
tlie Pandit was the President of the Swaraj "Party', he should also assume 
the Presidentship of the Congress Working Committee. Gandhi made it 
clear that he did not like any' longer to remain as the President of this 
body. The note created a sensation in the Swarajist circles. It was how- 
ever finally decided that, for at least the rest of that y'ear, Gandhi would 
continue to be the President of the A.I.C.C., but if the spinning 
iranehiso was dropped at the next meeting, he would resign and set up a 
separate spinning organisation. The Working Committee itself considered 
at some length the question of rc'v'ision of the .spinning franchise and iilti- 
luately decided to convene a meeting of the A.I.C.C. on the 1st of October 
tu consider this question. In the meantime Gandhi did everything to snp- 
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port the Swaraj Party to the extent of giving his joint signatiu'c with 
Pandit ji to the resolutions of that Party, associating himself with the Party 
in threatening to obstruct in the Councils, in case certain conditions that 
were put forward were not agi-eed to. Those who were indignant with 
Gandhi over these happenings understood their meaning when they knew 
that he had offered his resignation. Things were developing rapidly. Soon 
after, the very resolution of the Congress of Belgaum and the pact bet- 
ween the two main wings of the Congress were to stand vii'tually annulled 
by one word of the mouth uttered by Gandhi. The spinning franchise 
must he cancelled and the Congress was to become a political body in ans- 
wer to Lord Birkenhead's recent pronouncement. Slowly, then, Gandhi by 
a series of oUtcr dicia adopted Swarajists as his attorneys and political 
i-epresentatives, shortly after Das’s demise and Lord Birkenhead’s ealloue 
observations. Gandhi yielded more and more and, ultimately, so much 
more that he effaced himself and made a complete surrender. Gandhi 
-.vrote ill August; "I must no longer stand in the way of the Congress be- 
ing developed and guided by educated Indians rather than by one like 
myself who has thrown in his lot entirely with the masses, and who has 
fundamental differences with the mind of educated India as a body. 1 
still want to act upon them but not leading the Congress. The best way 
hi which I can help that activity is by removing mj-self out of the w'ay, 
and by concentrating myself .solely upon constructive work with the holi> 
of the. Congress and in its name, and that too. only so far as educated 
Indians will permit me to do so.” The fact is the Swarajist.s on the one 
hand denounced the principles of Gandhi and on the other demanded his 
leaderehip. They wanted his co-operation on their 1crm.s. Ills message 
is only one and that was growing stale, as Shrimati Snrojini put it at tlie 
time to man.v. About this time. Pandit Motilal had accepted a seal on the 
Skeen Coiiimitee. Pandit ji’s acceptance of the seat, being him.self a Siva- 
rajist, greatly irritated some of his own followers. ITc .should realiy have 
accepted this place only on the vote of a three-fourths majority of the 
members of the Assembly belonging to tlic Party. This was seriously ob- 
jected to. The objection was not merely technical ; it went deeper, it 
attacked the change of iioliey involved in such au acceptance, wliieh wa- 
tantamount to positive co-operation. At the time it was said in rejily that 
membership would afford rare opportunities of studying the Military pro- 
blems of the country from inside, but the argument remained iiiicoiivim - 
iug to the critics. 

It was shortly before the beginning of tlie Simla se.ssion of tlic Assem- 
bly (192.0-1926) that Pandit Dlotilal Nehru liad accepted this seat on the 
Indian Sandhurst Committee, popularly known a.s the .Skocii C.ra;mittce. 
The history of the Skeen Committee may shortly he told. For som.' years 
prior to 192.5, a section of Indian opinion had been deinaiidiiur the C't.ib- 
lishment of a ^lilitary Gollege in India «-omparabIe with that at Saicl- 
hur.st. The Dlilitary Budget of 1925 comprised nine lacs for Military* rclu- 
cation, and that account related chiefly to the Prince of IValc-'- C lil'-ec at 
Dobra Dun and the King George's Military Schools, which were recently 
etablished at .Tullunder and Jhelum in the Punjab. A rc-(<huion which 
was passed in the Delhi session of the Legislative Assembly in 1925 c.Gloi 
iilioii the authorities to' establish such an institution forthwith. Th-' Gov- 
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ernment of India, accordingly, appointed a Committee consisting mainly 
of Indian members, inelnding Pandit Motilal Nehru, Mr. Jinnah and Mr. 
M. Kamachandra Eao, under the Presidency of Lieut. General Sir Andrew 
Skeen, Chief of the General Staff, to consider the problem of how suitable 
Indian candidates for the King’s Conunission can be obt^ed in larger 
numbei’S and how, when they "are forthcoming, they can be trained 
most efficiently. That is to say, the Committee was asked to consider 
whether it is desirable and practicable to start a Military College in India 
then or at some later date, and if so, whether such a eoUege should be self- 
contained or should be supplemented by'further training in England. The 
Committee held a number of sittings in India, and in the Spring of 1926 
a Sub-Committee of its members went to Europe to investigate the sys- 
tems of education by which officers are at . present produced in England, 
Prance, Canada and America. 

Attention must now be drawn to a debate of real importance. The 
Muddiman Committee was a committee appointed in 1924 to examine the 
working of the Montford Reforms. There was a majority and a minority 
report. The former was of course the official report. Government were 
not prepared to accept even its recommendations. A motion was tabled 
in September, 1925, that it should accept the principle of the Report. "What 
was the principle broadly? . It was this, — ^that the machinery, wherever it 
was creaking, must be oUed, that the bearings must be greased, that the 
gear must be smoothened. Thus would it be possible to appoint Minis- 
ters without their salaries being voted at the Budgets, to earry on' Gov- 
ernment in spite of obstruction. Such tilings had been visualized in the 
Montford Reforms, only as events distantly possible, but now they were 
actualities of a near past. The Swaraj Party had fully realized these re- 
actionary potentialities lying -embedded in the Montford Scheme soon 
after entering the Assembly, and had tabled a resolution in February, 
1924, as follows: — 

“This Assembly recommends to the Govemor-Gehexul-in-Couneil 
to take steps.to have the Government of India Act revised vrath a view 
to establish fhll Responsible Government in India, and for the said 
purpose, (a) to'^^summon at an early date a representative Round Table _ 
Conference to recommend, with due regard to the protection of the 
rights and interests of important minorities, a scheme of a Constitu- 
tion for India; and (b) after dissohdng the Central Legislature, to 
place the said scheme for approval before a newly elected Indian 
Legislature for its approval and submit the same to the British Par- 
liament to be embodied in -a Statute.” 

It was as the result of this resolution that the Muddiman Committee 
was appointed and it sent up a majority and minority Report, which were 
considered on the 7th of September, 1925, by the Assembly in the form of 
V a proposition moved- by Sir Alexander Muddiman to which a long amend- 
ment was tabled by Pandit hlotilal Nehru, the gist of which was that im- 
mediate steps be taken by His Majesty’s Government (1) to make a declar- 
ation in Parliament embodying such fundamental changes in constitu- 
tional machinerj' and administration of India as would make the Govern- 
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ment of the country fully responsible; further, (2) a Bound Table Con- 
ference or other suitable agency adequately representative of all Indian. 
European and. Anglo-Indian interests -was to be summoned to frame, wth 
due regard to the interests of the minorities, a detailed scheme based on 
the above principle and to place the said scheme for approval before the 
Assembly, after which it would be submitted to the British Parliament 
to be embodied' in a Statute. , This amendment was, after two days’ dis- 
cussion, carried against the Government by 72 votes to 45. It will be 
thus seen that the ‘painfully tense atmosphere’ of February, 1924, gave 
place to the far friendlier spirit of September, 1925, and the exclusive de- 
mand of an B.T.Cl. in February, 1924, was relaxed in the demand of Sep- 
tember, 1925, for ah B.T.C. or other suitable agency. 

Birkenhead had spoken of the Swaraj Party as the “most highly orga- 
nized political party in India.’’ This was gratifying to a degree. But 
Lord Birkenhead only recognized the party that had recognized his Con- 
stitution and its organ. The Swaraj Party had not only entered 
Ihe Councils and taken seats but passed budgets and sat on select com- 
mittees. It had declined a seat on the IMuddiman Committee but accept- 
ed one on the Skeen Committee. Lord Birkenhead himself was not with- 
out hope, nor were Das and, later, Nehru without hope that some kind of 
settlement could be effected. Sir Basil Blackett spoke explicitly in the 
Assembly of Pandit Mothal’s co-operation. “T^at else is Panditji 
doing,” he asked, “in passing the Steel Protection Bill, in passing last 
year’s budget, in separating the Kaiiway Finance?” “"What 
else is Mr. Patel doing,” he added, “in presiding over this 
House?” And then Sir Basil profuselj' complimented Jfr. A. 
Kangaswami Iyengar for the valuable sernces rendered by liim 
on the Public Accounts Committee. The fact was that (Govern- 
ment were sparing no efforts to cajole the .Swaraj Party into some kind 
of co-operation. 

Before we proceed to narrate the events of September, 1925, at Patna, 
we must note some of the under-currents amongst the thoughts and pro- 
grammes of the Swarajists themselves. Gandhi’s willingness to place the 
whole maeliinery of the Congress at the disposal of Motilalji ^vas deeply 
appreciated by the Swarajist leader who wrote to him: — ^"Lord Birken- 
head seems to have spurned the honourable co-operation offered by Desh- 
bandhu and to have made it clear that, in our struggle for freedom, we 
have still to face many unnecessary obstacles and many ill-informed op- 
_ponents. Our plain duty at this stage is, therefore, to go ahead" along 
lines chalked out for us and prepare the ground for an effective challeng(> 
to irresponsible and insolent authority.” On July 2oth, Lalaji wrote to 
the Press; “What is needed now is the chalking out of a middle course. 
We are not ready to co-operate, we must do what is be.st, practical and 
possible under the circumstances. For that, we require vigorous thinldng, 
thorough discussion and honest consultation amongst all partie.s and deter- 
mination to do what is decided upon.” In Bengal, the hold of the Swa- 
rajists, who had made the acceptance of Slinistries impossible, was fast 
weakening, an Independent having defeated a Swarajist candidate for the 
Presidentship of the Bengal Council by 6 votes. Things were doubtful 
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onoiigli even at tie last^ test of strengtl when Das- was carried on a 
stretcher to tlie Council Chamber:' Dr. A. Suhrawardy resigned from the 
Swaraj Party. He -had seen the Governor of Bengal and Gandlu took 
strong objection to 41118 saying, first, that it was a most improper act on 
his part, and secondly that he had thereby ‘‘sold his country.” On hear- 
ing this, the Doctor resigned, sajnng, “I deem political haralciri more 
honourable than li-vang imder the new tju’anny. ’ ’ The day after the report 
of Dr. Suhrawardy ’s interview appeai*ed in the Press, Gandhi gave a full 
statement of his attitude to a representative of an Anglo-Indian newspaper 
in Calcutta and said : ‘ 'I cannot, therefore, help saying that it is a healthy 
rule to prohibit members of the Swaraj Party from meeting or seeing offi- 
cials without the permission 'of the Party.” On the 22nd August, Vitthal- 
bhai was elected as the first non-official President of the Assembly. 

It was at this juncture that the A.I.C.C. met at Patna bn tlie 21st 
September, 1925. When we remember that it was at Patna in 1934 (May) 
that Ciidl Disobedience was withdrawn, this meeting of 1925 does not fail 
to strike us as particularly’^ interesting, because at this meeting three out- 
standing changes were effected in the position of the Congress. IGiaddar 
was divested of all political significance. Yarn franchise only became an 
alternative to foxu’-auna membership of the Congress which was once again 
restored, and finally, political wox'k xvas made over to the Sxvai’aj Party. 
Tlie Party was no longer a xxing of the Congress, — a protestant wing,— 
a minority’- receiving concessions or a bare majority’ anxious to, take the 
rest -with it. It was the Congress itself. Thereafter elections would be run 
not by the Swaraj Party but by the Congress. The membei's of the As- 
sembly- of this persuasion xx’oxxld be not the ‘Swarajists’, aixy longer, but 
the Congress members in the Councils. The Yairn fraxichise xvas to be no 
longer the sole franchise, not because the I’esponse was inadequate, — ^for , 
there were 10,000 membei's oix the rolls, — ^but becaxxse the Swaraj Party 
did not like it. Gandhi made xxp his mind to jneet the Swarajists more than ; 
half way’, as a reply’ to Lords Bii-kenhead and Reading. 'SVhen the Sefaj- 
ganj resolxxtion on Gopinath Saha in 1924 jeopai-dised the position of Das 
and his liberty', and xvas folloxved xxp by’ the Bexigal Ordinance Act, Gandhi 
decided to stand by- Das. This year Das pa.ssed away and Birkenhead’s 
bluster was in the air. Gandhi made up his mind to xnnd up the remnants 
of N.C.O. and render all assistance to the Council fi’ont. He had no ans- 
wer to give to the Secretary' Of State and, therefore, clothed the Council 
Party with the full authority' of the Congrc.ss to deal xvith the political 
situation. Thus was the countiy' taken through a series of sudden and 
.startling changed: the latter half (clause B) of the Patna resolution, 
making over the political work to the Swai'aj Party', xx'as not before the 
informal sitting of the A.I.C.C. on the 21st Septembei*, bxxt was spnxng 
upon the ‘Working Committee itself on the morning of- the 22hd Septem- 
ber, and considered by it for a bare live minute.s. Here is eb-uxse B of the 
i-csolution passed at Patna; — , 

“'Wliei-eas the Congress in the 39th session* held at Belgaxxm en- 
doi'scd an agreement entered into between Mahatma Gandhi on the 
one hand and Dc.shbandhu C. R. Das and Pandit Motilal Xcliru acting 
on behalf of the Swaraj Party' on the other, whereby the Congress 
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activity ivas restricted to the constructive programme mentioned 
therein and it Tvas provided infer alia that the vrork in connection vritli 
the Central and Provincial Legislatures should be carried on by the 
Swaraj Party on behalf of the Congress organisation^ and that for 
such work the Swaraj Party should make its own rules and administer 
its own funds; and whereas subequent events have shown that this 
restriction should not continue under the altered circumstances that 
face the country and that the Congress should henceforth be a predo- 
minantly political body; 

‘!It is resolved that the Congress do now take up and carry on 
all such political work as may be necessary in the interests of the 
country, and for this purpose do employ the whole of the machinery 
and funds of the Congress, save and except such funds and assets as 
are specially earmarked and belong to the All-India Khaddar Board 
. and Provincial Ediaddar Boards, which shall be handed over with all 
existing financial obligations to the All-India Spinners’ Association 
started by Mahatma Gandhi as an integral part of the Congress orga- 
nisation, but with independent existence and full powers to administer 
these and other funds for the fulfilment of its object. 

“Provided that the work in connection with the Indian and Pro- 
vincial Legislatures shall he carried on in accordance with the Policy 
and Programme laid down by the Swaraj Party under the constitu- 
tion framed by the Party and the rules made thereunder, subject to 
such modifications made by the Congress as may be found necessary 
from time to time for the purpose of carrying out the said Policy.” 

"When an amendment was tabled to the main resolution handing over 
the Congress to the Council Party, to the efilect that clause B be replaced 
by a clause saying “Provided that the work in the Indian and Provincial 
Legislatures shall be carried on in accordance with such policy and pro- 
gramme laid down by the Congress as may be found necessarj’ from time 
to time for the purpose,” instead of allowing the Council work to be done 
with the Swaraj Party as an intermediary, the very thought of tm amend- 
ment to a resolution agreed upon, and a remark made in moving it that 
the Swaraj Party had 'betrayed its trust,’ set Panditji ablaze and there 
was a general conflagration in the House. Gandhi assuaged the feelings 
by asking the mover of the amendment not to proceed with his diatribe 
against the Swaraj Party at such a juncture. 

In the mood in which we found Gandhi at the time, all that Pandit 
IMotilal had to do was to ask and it Avas giA’cn forthwith, and given Avliole- 
sale. Gandhi as President of the A.I.C.C. wo\xld not allow the House even 
to examine the record of the Swaraj Party in the Assembly, — that would 
disturb the harmony of the situation and deprive the gift of its grace as 
well as its value. When Bajendra Babu a.sked Gandhi whether there was 
a pact between him, and Nehru and Das, Gandhi replied in the negative 
and added that with him, personally, if xcas a 2^o{ni of honour io concede 
what the other side demanded. It was a point of honour too with his fol- 
lowing to concede to Gandhi what he demanded of them, for they trustctl 
his judgment as the instinctive judgment of a pure-hearted pemon in 
all times of doubt or difficulty. 

C— 10 
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The question at and after "Patna was whether it was a partition or 
partnership that the Patna decisions had brought about. The Congress 
changes had been kaleidoscopic in character. Each shift of the panes and 
pieces in the tube had brought about during the pre%uous two years new 
dispositions, a new play of colours, new scenes and sights. At Juhu, 
affairs were amorphous. ' T^Tien we met at Ahmedabad in June, 1924, 
Gandhi was still trying to hold on to the fundamentals of his position. He 
•was in a mood to assert himself. He had tightened the rigour, of Idiaddar 
and compelled the Executive to spin everywhere. The threats of the bu- 
reaucracy against Das, following the Serajganj resolutions, impelled him 
to. close up the ranks -of the Congress. When an inch was given, usually 
an ell would be taken. So was it here. The equities of Belgatnn were set 
at nought at Patna, for at Patna, the Council wing took the whole prestige 
of the Congress and took away the spinning franchise as well. It was, 
therefore, a partition of the Congress between the apostles of the Councils 
and those of khaddar. Whatever show of unity there was externally, 
people could not fail to perceive the discontent of the latter' ■wing. For one 
thing, the demand of the Swaraj Party “for a Eound Table Conference 
or other suitable agency” was considered inadequate. -People began to 
feel that the Attorney went beyond or below the instructions of the Prin- 
cipal, but Gandhi would not ^countenance such arithmetical calculations. 
When he gives, he gives unreservedly, wholly, and "without regret'dn him- 
self, or generating regret in his recipient. That is what Bhishma of old 
.prescribed in respect of all gifts. Accordingly, at Cawnpore, we had only 
to register what at Patna he had decreed. 

The Ca'wnpore Congress (1925) was ahead. We are in the month of 
October. Shrimati Sarojini Devi was elected President according to the 
Constitution. Gandhi had said at Belgaum that he was steppiag in where 
really Shrimati Sarojini should have been. Early in October the President- 
elect published her message for the new year: — 

"kline, as becomes a woman, is a most modest, domestic program- 
me merely to restore to India her true position as the supreme mistress 
in her o'mi lioihe, the sole guardian of her own vast resources, aud 
the sole dispenser of her own hospitality. As a loyal daughter of 
Bharata Blata, therefore, it will be my lovely though difficult task, 
through the coming year, to set my mother’s house in order, to re- 
concile the tragic quarrels that threaten the integrity of her old joint- 
family life of diverse communities and creeds, and to find an ade- 
quate place and purpose and recognition alike for the lowest and the 
‘ mightiest bf her children, and foster-children, the guests and the 
strangers within her gates.” 

That was a fine ideal, especially for a lady to lay down. What should 
the no-changers do to bring about such a harmony? Gandhi exhorted 
them to fall in ■with the Patna resolution or to resign from the Congres.s. 
They had to hibernate or extinguish themselves. Gandhi's position was 
that he recanted his programme for the time being, while reiterating his 
principles. ; 
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The people are there, the mass that may develop momentum at any 
time as once they did, hut they can develop that momentum only on the 
impact of a dynamic force, a living idea, a convulsing programme vrhich 
must be carried to them by a hody of 'educated’ people. But these have 
failed. While, therefore, the material remained, the momentum has dis- 
appeared. The sparts from the centre u'ould not explode the air in the 
chamber. 

The passage for the jet of petrol is occluded somewhere, and in the 
absence of petrol, more air and electricity cannot cause the first explosion 
that starts the motor. When a motor does not start by the ordinarj' pro- 
cess, an ingenious method resorted to is to push it from behind. Within a 
few yards, the engine begins to work until the next halt necessitates a re- 
petition of the process. Even so, when the dynamic , force of Civil Dis- 
obedience was for the time being held in snspense, all sorts of devices began 
to push themselves to the fore. The capture of Local Bodies became more 
and more attractive. Though the elders of the Congress might have enough 
legitimate preoccupations and public activities, it was a problem how to 
divert the energies and the enthusiasm of the younger folks. With the 
wine of elections before them, with the consciousness and confidence of 
success in their own minds and hearts, they could not be easily restrained. 
And too, the Mayoralty of Calcutta held with such lustre by Das and 
later by Sen-Gupta was captivating to a degree. Already four big cor- 
porations were captured by Congressmen. VaUabhbhai J. Patel had for 
sometime been President of the Akmedabad Slunicipality and was the only 
person who would occupy that position till 1928. Yitthalbhai was adorning 
the Maj'oralty of Bombay, and when internewed on the subject as to how 
he would discharge hife duties if he became the President of the Assembly, 
said in reply, with his wonted mnk in the eye and mischievous smile on 
the lips, "just as I have done the duties of the President of the Bombay 
Corporation.’’ Jawaharlal had become the President of the Allahabad 
Sfunicipality but did not take long to discover that he was a round man 
in a square hole, and that Local Bodies were not for Congressmen, Baku 
Rajendra Prasad became Chairman of the Patna ^funicipality and was not 
over pleased with his experiences and cleared out after about 15 months. 
But the alphabet of life, like that of letters, should be learnt by every 
one and wiU not be taken on trust. Most people would learn by their own 
experience, not by others. ’ And the lessons of Local Bodies must be Icamt 
by lifadras too. It was at this time, I’.c., about Jlay, 1925, that the Sfadras 
Congress Committee began to take interest in the capture of seats in the 
Madras Corporation, and after an arduous campaign in which neither 
cnergj' nor expense' was spared, it succeeded in capturing 7 seats out of 
10. The object of one and all in thus capturing Local B(Mics. was to gel 
power with which to push the constructive programme through those 
bodies. It was a laudable idea and, throughout the campaign, we had the 
advantage of conceiving our ideas and -planning their execution much in 
advance of Governmental preparations to resist our plans or rebut our ideas, 
'riie wheels of Government grind slow, but grind steady. M'ithin a short 
time Government made it impossible for the Local Bodies to engage the 
services, as teachers or otherwise, of those who had gone to jail, to buy 
kliaddar, to teach Hindi, to introduce the charkha into schools, to give 
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addresses of welcome to national leaders or to raise the national flag over 
the corporation sehools or offices; Anyway, there was reason for . interest .in 
Local Bodies, and the same reason brought out Jfr. Srinivasa Iyengar in 
Madras from his comparative quiet into the maelstrotn of politics. He 
assumed command in the city, spent lavishly out of his purse, being never 
a niggard in public or private life, and in a moment installed himself a^ 
the head of the Congress Party. New programmes bring new leaders, and 
must, bring them, when old leaders cannot trim their sails to the new winds 
dr disappear altogether from the winds and the boat alike. 

. Altogether, the year 1925 was a stormy year. . When from this distance 
of time we survey the incidents and summarise the history, we cannot fail 
to be impressed by the conflicts that arose between party and party in the 
Congress, , and between section and section in a party.' If even the no-, 
changers witli their residual legacy of Idiaddar, removal of untouehabi- 
lity and communal imity, could present schisms and fissions, it is no 
wonder that the pro-changers with a positively new programme, a dynamic 
programme as it was 'also believed to be, exhibited differences, too, among 
themselves. The revolt against the tenets of the Swaiuj Part}’’ took origin 
in C. P. and Maharashtra, which were the worthy colleagues of Bengal, 
and'W'hieh had kept pace "with Bengal only so long as the great Deshbandhu 
was alive. Deshbandhu ’s was not the temper to ‘stand any non-sense’, • he 
would put it do-wn "with a heavy hand. He who had wi*ung concessions 
from Gandhi would hot readily yield to rebels or renegades in his party. 
Blit the moment he passed away, rmexpected happenings took place in 
l\raharashtra. IMr. Tambe, the Swarajist President of the C. P. Council, 
accepted an Executive Couneillorship under the C. P. Government This 
'W’as the subject of fierce warfare between the leaders in C. P. and Berar, 
in Maharashtra and Bombay. Pandit Motilal resented Tambe ’s conduct 
and the extenuation of it by men like Kelkar and Jayakar, and threatened 
to take disciplinary action against these two offenders apparently for 
being “accessories after the event.” They in turn wanted the whole 
Swaraj Party of Bombay to repeat their sentiments. Kelkar’s slogan was 
“Back to Amritsar: Back to the Lokeimanya.” Pandit Motilal Nehru was 
equally unbending. Speaking at Nagpur in November, 1925, he declared 
that hlr. Tambe ’s acceptance of office was not an isolated act but the cul- 
mination of a series of attempts to take office, commencing "with the in- 
trigue to form a lilinistry. . The retort came at once that Panditji himself 
sho-wed the way by accepting membership of the Skeen Committee. Of 
comse, the two were quite different things. When the Swarajists held a 
conference in C.P., animated and heated discussions took place between 
Abhyankar and'IQiare on one side and Dr. Moonje on the other. The 
latter was suspected to be encouraging the acceptance of Mnistries. Mr. 
B. Kaghavendra Rao and Mr. B. G. Khaparde w’cre for acceptance. Dr. 
Moonje vehemently denied the charge and was confronted with a certain 
letter, after which he admitted that, personally, he was for acceptance but 
iie was loyal to the Party to which he belonged and .to Pandit Motilalji, 
its leader. 

hir. N. C. Helkar -wrote to the Press, criticising the rigid discipline 
of the Swaraj Part}* which gave no play to the aspirations of the different 
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sections of its members. He traced tbe steady deviation of the Swaraj 
Party away from its original programme of ‘consistent and tmiforra ob- 
struction’ in the Central Legislature, and asked whether it would not he 
logical at the present stage to allow the acceptance of oiSce. “There was a 
time,'” he said, “when in the Assembly we could make no constructive pro- 
posal, say, a motion even to refer a Bill to a select committee. Then came 
a'^time when we 'were allowed to make sueh motions, hut not to take a seat 
on any of the committees. Then came a time when we could accept only 
elective seats on committees. And then came a time when we could accept 
nominated seats on committees under a special dispensation of executive 
authority. Now I grant that all these developments were natural and 
were sjouptoms of a definite new policj', that is to say, a policy of revolt 
from Ifidehound obstruction.” On the 1st November, the Executive of the 
All-India Swaraj Party met at Nagpur and strongly condemned the action 
of hlr. Sreepad Balwant Tamhe as being a flagrant breach of discipline 
and treachery to the Party. Now we come to Bombay where Jlotilalji hast- 
ened from Nagpur to crush the revolt of Jayakar and Kelkar. They had 
raised the cry of Eesponsive Co-operation already. Both these scholar- 
politicians, so well-known in India for their erudition and keen political 
sense, resigned their seats on the Executive of the All-India Swaraj 
Party and issued, in that connection, the following statement’: — 

“We find that Pandit Motilal is molating the understanding 
arrived at at Nagpur, by openly preaching a crusade against Res- 
ponsive Co-operation wliile insisting on our remaining silent. Wc wish 
to exercise our right to reply to his criticisms which are causing 
great misunderstanding and prejudice in the public mind. We 
recognize the desirability of our ceasing to be members of the Swaraj 
Party Executive Council while we reply to the Pandit's critici.sra. 
We are, therefore, tendering our resignation of our membership of 
the Council so as not to embarrass our colleagues thereon, and in 
order to be able to exercise our right of reply to the Pandit with 
freedom and frankness.” 

That was not all.'' Bloonje, Jayakar and Kelkar subsequently re.sign- 
ed their membership of the Legislature, to which they had been elected 
on the Swarajist ticket. 

Thus they disinfected themselves of Swarajist taint, — ^body, soul and 
clothing. Pandit ji, replj-ing on the 9th November, said that “the Swaraj 
Party stood for its own programme which included co-operation, Non-co- 
operation, construction, destruction, as occasion and national interests 
demanded.” Jayakar resented the Pandit's ‘hectoring tone.' In the end, 
on the 4th of December, it was agreed that “all public controversy on the 
que,stion of the Swarajist Party’s policy should ce.xse until the Congress 
meets.” 

One other event of 1925 must be referred to here. It is not directly 
connected with the Congress. But Government themselves attributed the 
rebelHon in the Gudem Agency, — Godavari and Viznirapatam Districts of 
Andhra. — under the leadership of Citarama Rajn, to the .subversive influ- 
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ence of the Civil Disohedifehce movement. They had made a similar mis- 
take in regpd to the Moplah rebellion. The Gudem rebellion also started 
some time in 1922, ^hnt later than the Moplah revolt, — hut had hothmg 
of the communal tension vrhieh characterised its predecessor. Here too, 
semi-military operations were necessitated- and not much progress had 
been made by the end of the year 1923.' In 1924, the Assam Rifles were 
sent for, consisting of about 250 officers and other ranks. The rebellion 
was ultimately put down after nearly three years of Guerilla warfare 
between the mighty' and puissant force's of the British Government and 
Sitarama Raju with a following of two hundred. But the saddest event 
was the shooting of Raju, on his alleged attempt to, flee from arrest. The 
Government were challenged on many occasions to publish details and to 
produce the inquest report, but they would hot accept the challenge. 

Now we pass on to the Cawnpore Congress. There were difficulties 
ahead. The Cawnpore Session was to confirm what Patna had decreed. It 
was a moot point even at Patna whether such cataclysmal changes as 
Patna had affected in franchise, — contrary to Belgamn’s decree,— in parti- 
tion of properties, and in division of functions could be done by an AU- 
India Congress Committee. Then there was the larger question whether 
the Congress should endorse the demand of. the Swaraj Party in the 
Assembly which was embodied in their amendment to the resolution on 
the Muddimau Report. All these complex questions were before the session 
at Cawnpore presided over by the Poetess of India. A novel feature of 
the Congress was the handing over of the charge by Gandhi, the outgoing 
President, to Sarojini Devi, the incoming one. Gandhi spoke for but five 
minutes and declared that on reviewing his five years’ work, he had not 
one item to retrace or one statement to take back. The more he saw life, 
he said, the more he was convinced that he was right in every sfep he had 
taken. “To-day I would commence Civil Disobedience,’’ he added, “if I 
thought that the fire and fervour are there in the people. But alasl they 
are not. The South African question is considered by many to be a suit- 
able question, but I shall be overpowered by niunbers that I may not care 
for.’’ Sarojini Devi took charge with a few choice words. Her Presiden- 
tial Address was perhaps the shortest address delivered from the Congress 
rostrum, while of course it was the sweetest ever delivered. She emphasised 
unity, — unitj’- between tlie parties and unity between India and the Indians 
abroad. She referred to the National Demand as put forth from the 
Assembl}’’, and pleaded for the obliteration of fear. “In the battle for 
liberty fear is the one unforgivable treachery, and despair the one unfor- 
gh’able sin.” Her Address, therefore, was an expression of courage and 
hope. With this gentle hand to exercise discipline as well as forbearance, 
the CaAviipore Congress had an easy time, except for certain labour de- 
monstrations and small troubles from certain delegates which were brought 
\mder control by sturdier men like Jawaharlal. 

The Cawnpore Congress naturally began with the expression of deep 
sorrow over the deaths of Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das, Sir Surendra 
Nath Banerjea, Dr. Sir Ramakrishna Gopal Bhandarkar and other leaders. 
9’Iiere was a South Mrican Deputation in India at the time to wlueli the 
Congress extended its welcome, and the Congress declared the Area-Reser- 
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Tation and Immigration Registration (Further Provision) Bill to he a breach 
of the Smnts-Gandhi Agreement of 1914, and urged an arbitration to settle 
the interpretation of the latter. The (Congress endorsed the idea of the 
R.T.C. to settle the question and urged that the Imperial Government should 
.urithhold its assent to the Bill if passed. The Bengal Ordinance Act and 
the Gurudwara prisoners. rvere the subjects of suitable resolutions, and the 
Expulsion of Non-Burman Offenders BiB, and Tax on Sea-Passengers Bill 
of Burma were regarded as new attachs on the liberty of the citizen. Tlien 
came the resolution of the Congress dealing with franchise^ which confirm- 
ed Part B. of the resolution of Patna dated 22-9- ’25 calling upon the 
Congress to take up such political work as was necessary in the interests 
of the country, and for this purpose employ the whole of the machinery 
and funds of the Congress except those made over to the A.I.S.A. The 
Congress of course reiterated its faith in C.D. and urged that self-reliance 
should be the guiding principle in carrying on aU political work. Then the 
* Congress adopted a detailed programme : 

(i) The work in the country shall be directed to the education of 
the people in their political rights and training them to acquire the 
necessary strength and ])ower of resistance to win those rigiits by car- 
rying out the constructive programme of the Congress, with special 
reference to popularising the spinning wheel and khaddar, promot- 
ing inter-communal unity, the removal of untouchability, ameliorating 

. the conditions of the suppressed classes and the removal of the drink 
and drug e\’il, and shall include the capture of Local Bodies, the or- 
ganisation of villages, the promotion of education on Kational linc.s, 
the organisation of Labour, both industrial and agricultural, the ad- 
justment of relations between employers and workmen and between 
landlords and tenants, and the general advancement of the national, 
economical, industrial and commercial interests of the country. 

(ii) The work outside the country shall be directed to (he dis- 
semination of accurate information in foreign countries. 

(iii) The Congress adopts on behalf of the countrj* the terms of 
the settlement offered to the Government by the Independent and 
Swaraj Parties of the Assembly by the resolution passed on the 16ih 
Februarj’^, 1924, and ha's'ing regard to the fact that the Government 
have so far not made any response to the said offer, resolves that the 
following action shall be taken; 

. 3. The Swaraj Party in the Assembly shall, at the earliest op- 

portunity, iimte the Government to give their final decision on the 
said terms, and in case no decision is announced before the end of 
February, or the decision announced is held not to be satisfactory by 
a Special Committee consisting of the "Working Committee of the 
Congress and such other members as may be appointed bj* the All- 
India Congress Committee, the Party shall, by adopting the proper 
procedure, intimate to the Government on the floor of the llou-* that 
the Party will no longer continue to remain and work in the present 
Legislatures as heretofore. The. Swarajist mombens of the Legislative 
Assembly and the Council of State,, shall vote for the rejection of the 
Finance Bill and, immediately after, leave their scats. The Sw-arajist 
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' ; memliers of sucli ProTiiicial Councils as may l)e in session at the time 
shall also leave their seats and all members of siieh Councils as are 
not in' session at the time shall not attend' further meetings of the said 
Coimcils and shall likewise report themselves to the Special Com- 
, • mittee. “ ' , s ' - . ' . ' : ; ' ^ - 

' 2. No member of the Swaraj Party in the Council of State, in 

the Legislative Assembly, or in any of the Provincial Councils shall 
thereafter attend 'any meeting of any of the said Legislatures, or any 
of their Committees, except for the purpose of preventing his seat from 
being declared vacant and of throwing out the Pro^dheial Budget or 
other measure involving fresh taxation. • • 

Pro^dded that, prior to their'being called upon to leave their seats, 
it shall be open to Swarajist members of the various Legislatures to 
engage themselves in such activities in their Legislatures as are per- 
missible to them under the existing rules of the Party. 

Provided also that it shall be open to the Special Committee to 
allow the Swarajist members of any Legislature to attend the said Le- 
gislature when such attendance is in its opinion essential for some spe- 
cial or unforeseen purpose. 

3. The Special Committee shall, immediately, on receipt of the 
reports mentioned in sub-clause (i), call' a meeting of the All-India 
Con^-ess Committee to frame a programme of work which shall be 
carried out by the Congress and Swaraj Party organisation in co- 
operation with each other throughout the country. . 

4. The said programme of work shall include selected heads of 
the general work mentioned in clauses I and II above, as also the edu- 
cation of the electorates in the policy herein laid down, and shall in- 
dicate the lines, on which the next general election is to be rim by and 
in the name of the Congress and state clearly the issues on which Con- 
gressmen shall seek election. 

: Provided that the policy of non-acceptance of ofBces in the gift 

of the Government shall continue to be followed until, in the opinion 
of the Congress, a Satisfactory response to the terms of settlement 
aforesaid is made by the Government. 

5. This Congress hereby autliorises the Executive of the several 
P^o^^Lncial Congress Committees to select candidates for the Provincial 
Legislative Councils and the Indian Legislative Assembly in their 
provincial areas for the general elections next year as early as pos- 
sible. 

u. In. the event -of the final decision of the Government on the 
terms of settlement offered in the resolution of the Assembly afore- 
said being found satisfactory and acceptable by the aforesaid Special 
Committee, a meeting of the AU-India Congress Committee shall 
forthwith be held to confirm or reject the decision of the Special Com- 
mittee and to determine the future course of action. 

7. Until the Swarajists leave the Legislatures as herein provid- 
ed, the Constitution of the Swaraj Party and the rules made there- 
under shall be followed in the Legislatures, subject to such changes 
.as may be made by the Congress or the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee from time to time. 
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8. For tlie purposes of starting tlie 'svork referred to in. Sub- 
clauses (3) and (4), tbe All-India Congress Committee shall allot such 
funds as it may consider sufficient for the initial expenses of the 
necessary propaganda in this behalf, but any further funds required 
for the said purpose shall be raised by the "Working Committee or 
under its directions by contributions from the public.” 

It u-as not without some bickering that the main resolution of Cawn- 
pore was passed. Pandit hladan Mohan Malaviya, whose very fight against 
Non-co-operation from inside the Congress endeared him to friends and 
opponents alike, moved an amendment which was seconded by Jlr. Jaya- 
kar to the effect: 

“That the work in the Legislatures shall be so carried on as to 
utilize them to the best possible advantage for the early establishment 
of full Responsible Government, co-operation being resorted to when 
it may be necessary to advance the National cause, and obstruction 
w'hen that may he necessarj' for the advancement of the same cause.” 

It was while seconding that Jayakar announced his own and Kelkar'.s 
and Sloonje’s resignations from the Legi.slatures. In the course of the 
diseussion, MotUalji was fiercely attacked for accepting a membcrsliip of 
the Indian Sandhurst or Skeen Committee. “The Assembly,” he said, 
“had asked for an Indian Sandhurst and the Government had said, 'show 
the way.’ "WTiat they wanted was negotiation to show the Government the 
way to meet their demands, and if in the same way, {He Government asked 
them to show the way to reforms, they would certainly co-operate.” 

Finally, Hindustani was prescribed as the language in which Uic pro- 
ceedings of the Congress and the A.I.C.C. should ordinarily be conducted, 
and the A.I.C.C. was authorised to open a Foreign Department under it to 
look after the interests of the Indians abroad. The next Congress was to 
meet in Assam. Dr. hi. A. Ansari and Syts. A. Rangaswami Iyengar and 
K. Santanam were appointed Secretaries. Shortly after the Cawnporc 
Congress, hlr. B. G. Homiraan returned to India in the 2nd week of Janu- 
arj', 1926. 

One pleasant feature of the Cawnporc Congress was the presence of 
the Rev. j. H. Holmes of America, dressed in American clothes, but wear- 
ing a Gandhi cap. He rose in the midst of cheers and said: 

'‘Ye.sterday, I heard Dr. Abdur Rahman claiming Gandhiji .as a 
South African. May I not claim him today for the whole world! May 
I not say that the Society of Friends which I represent regard him 
^vith the same reverence and believe in his work as you do< I ought 
to say that we have gone very far wrong in our "Western Civilization. 
We have gone too far in the pursuit of wealth and power. It is a 
deep evil in our whole Western Chdlization. Our love of wealth h.a': 
resulted in its concentration, our longing for power has brought on 
war after war and will likely plunge us in farther wars until ciTiIiz.a- 
tion is destroyed. So we gla^y turn to you who are indicating an- 
other and better way, and we hope that while keeping the go-od things 
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in nature and inventions, we should follow the brotherly spirit which' 
is represented by the great prophet araong you.” 

Before closing the year, we must make reference to the unfortunate 
Hindu-Muslim riots which occurred from time to time throughout 1925, 
and, as we shall see later, 1926 also. Speaking of Hindu-Muslim unity 
Gandlii said, addressing a meeting at Mirzapore Park in Calcutta on 
May 1st : • ' • 

“I have admitted my incompetence. I have admitted that 1 
have been found wanting as a physician prescribing a ’cure for this 
malady. I do not find that either Hindus or Muslims are ready to 
accept my cure, and therefore I simply nowadays confine myself to a 
passing mention of this problem and content myself by saying tha.t 
some day or other we Hindus arid Muslims will have to come together, 
if we want the deliverance of our cotmtry. And if it is to be our lot 
that, before we can come together, we must shed one another’s blood, 
then I say, the sooner we do so, the better it is for us. If we pro- 
pose to break one another’s head, let us do so in a manly way. Let 
us not then shed crocodile tears, let us not ask for sjunpathy from 
any quarter, if you do not propose to give any quarter.” 

There was tension throughout July, 1925, the principal places affect- 
ed being Delhi, Calcutta and Allahabad. 'Another riot took place during 
the Bakr Id celebrations at Humnabad in the Nizam’s Dominions, about 
40 miles from Gulbarga where like riots had occurred the pre-vdous year. 
Before closing the year 1925, we have also to refer to the Sikli question 
which received a sort of quietus in the year 1925. A Gurudwara Bill was 
introduced and passed, and it was stated by Sir Malcolm Hailey that the 
Gurudwara prisoners would be released if they signed a condition accept- 
ing the Act and undertaking not to engage themselves in campaipis simi- 
lar to previous ones. This was deeply resented-by many. But in course 
of time feelings were assuaged. Many prisoners gave the undertaking 
to abide by the Act. Even the G.S.P.C. was split on the question. "While 
most prisoners were released, a few remained in jails to serve out their 
terms. 



CHAPTER Vn 


The Council Front (1926) 

The year opened somewhat inauspiciously for the Council programme. 
Tlie charm of novelty of the year 1923 had worn off. 

A perpetual fight for the sake of fight was somewhat tiresome and 
signs of fatigue as well as reaction were visible earl}’ in the year. 

Tiie cult of Responsive Co-operation was indeed definitely in the air 
by the end of 1925. Before the opening of the j\jssembly on January 201 li 
1526, the Bombay Council of the Swaraj Party definitely decided to ex- 
tend its full support to Responsive Co-operation in their propaganda. 

Let us turn once again to the activities of the Swaraj Party. Pandit 
Slotilal Nehru had crossed the threshold of the Viceregal Lodge in the 
2nd week of January (1926) with, of course, the permission of the Execu- 
tive of the Party. With him were five other leaders including Lalnji, and 
the purpose of the visit was to discuss the South African question. Thougli 
this news raised hopes for a time, it was soon discovered that there was no 
ray of light brightening the clouds that began to lower on the skies. Wliai 
really had kindled hope in the public breast for a time was the exceedingly 
conciliatory speech made by Lord Reading in opening the Assembly on the 
20th January, 1926, and an extract he gave from Birkenhead ’s’ speech of 
July 7th, 1925: “We desire and request good will; nor shall we bo nig- 
gardly bargainers if we met ''vith that generous friendship which is near 
and dear tq our hearts.” In the month of Jlarch, the A.I.C.C. met on the 
6th and 7th atRaisina, Delhi, and confirmed the Cawupore dccusion. Dollii 
declared once again in favour of “determined resistance and obstruction 
to every activity. Governmental or other, that may impede the Nation ‘.s 
progress towards Swaraj. In particular, Congressmen in the I^egislaturcs 
shall refuse to accept offices in the gift of the Government, until, in the 
opinion of the Congress, a satisfactory response is made by the Govern- 
ment.” It is necessary, while we are on the subject of the A.I.C.C.. io 
-statejhat the Working Committee which met onAIarch 5, voted Rs. 2.0t)n 
to the Hindustani Seva Dal and Rs. 5,000 for foreign propaganda. Th-* 
Dal was the body of volunteers organised under the resolution of the Ce- 
cannda Congress. It had held two annual .se.ssions— one under Maulana 
Shaukat Ali’s Presidentship at Belgaum, and the second under Mr. T. (’. 
Gos\vanu’s at CaAvnpore. Foreign propaganda, hitherto only talked of. 
beeame a subject of practical importance, and wc shall have o’^ca^ion to 
trace the development of both these as years roll by. The departure of 
Jawaharlal Nehru for Switaerland about the time for the treatment of hi< 
wife. Kamala Nehru, as well as the expected departure of Pandit rJotil.d 
to England for the sittings of the Skeen Committee, must doubtless hase 
pi^■en a fillip to this question of foreign propaganda which had hitherto 
been only in a moribund stage. In the As.scmhly, when the Budget w.-!s 
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taken up, Pandit, Motiial annoimeed that he and his supporters - wo\ild 
abstain from a division. The public galleries "were crowded "with visitors 
eager to witness the Swarajists’ withdrawal wWeh'was widely known before- 
hand. Pandit Motiial showed kow Government had spurned Deshhandliu 
•Das’s terms for honourable co-operation. ..He warned the Government 
that, unless it took great care, it would find the whole country honey- 
combed with secret societies. "With these words, he walked out of the 
Chamber accompanied by all the members of his party. 

The walk-out created a little incident which may be briefly described. 
President Patel referred to the walk-out and declared that, as the strong- 
est Party ha4 vacated the Chamber, the Assembly ceased to. retain the re- 
presentative character required by the Government of India Act. It was, 
therefore, for Government to consider whether the Assembly should con- 
tinue to function. He asked Government not to introduce any contro- 
versial legislation as, otherwise, he might be forced to use the extraordi- 
nary powers accorded under the Act of adjourning .thiT House sine die.. 
The next day, he gracefully took back these words and, in particular, he 
said; “I might add further that I felt on reflection that the Chair should 
not jiave made reference to its own powers or have used language which 
might perhaps be construed as a threat to the Government, but should have 
awaited further” developments before deciding any course of action.” This 
relieved. the feelings of the Government. 

The stone that began to gh'de down tlie hill of Non-co-operation from 
the heights of Gaya, nearly reached the bottom at Sabarmati early in 
1926. We have seen how the Eesponsivists came near being absorbed into 
the fold of the Independents and Nationalists. Accordingly, they had a 
conference with the leaders of other parties on the 3rd April in Bombay, 
and the result was the formation of an ‘Indian National Party’ to prepare 
for and accelerate the establishment of Swaraj of the Dominipn t 3 q>e, by 
all peaceful and legitimate means (excluding Mass Disobedience and non- 
payment of taxes) with liberty to resort inside the Legislature to Res- 
ponsive Co-operation. Pandit Motiial regarded the formation of the new 
Nationalist Party as a challenge to the Swarajists and described it as a 
“conglomerate' in the first stage of geological formation.” After some 
negotiations, it was decided to hold a meeting of the two wings of tlie 
Swaraj Party at Sabarmati on April 21st, to see if reunion were possible. 
Amongst others present at the meeting were Sarojini De-vd, Lala Lajpat 
Rai, Syts. Kelkar, Jayakar and ^ey, and Dr. Moonje. Subject to the 
confirmation of the A.I.C.C., it ,ivas agreed amongst the signatories to the 
agreement arrived at at Sabarmati, that “the response made by Govern- 
ment to the Swarajist Demand of February, 1924: in the Assembly should 
be considered satisfactory if, in the Provinces, the power, responsibility 
and initiative necessary for the effective discharge of their duties arc 
secured to Ministers.” The Congress members in the Legislative Councils 
of the Pro\dnces were to decide the question of sufflciency of such power, 
but their decision was to be “subject to confirmation by a Committee 
consisting of Pandit Motiial Nehru and Mr. M. B. J^akar.” “The inh on 
the Pact was, however, barely drj',” saj-s ‘India, 1925-26, when Mr. 
•Prakasam, President of the Andhra Provincial Congress Committee ex- 
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pressed dissent and said that the position of the Congress had been com- 
promised even more at Sabarmati than at Cavmpore.” Numerous other 
prominent Congressmen expressed dissatisfaction likewise. It "was gene- 
rally, thought, though for a n-hile, that Swarajists would soon ‘walk in’ 
and form Jlinistries, hut Panditji cleared the atmosphere by declaring 
that three conditions had to he satisfied before OfSce could be accepted, 
namely, 

1. that the Ministers should be made fully responsible to the Legis- 
lature, free from all control of Government; 

2 .that an adequate proportion of the revenues be allotted for the 
development of ‘nation-building’ departments; 

3. and that hlinisters be given full control of the Services in the 
transferred departments. 

Things were once more tlirown into the .melting pot. Jayakar charac- 
terised the draft placed before tlie Committee as a travesty of the Pact 
and a complete repudiation of the terms of the same, under the guise and 
in the name of clearing doubts and differences about the interpretation 
of the Pact. From this moment, the relations between the Swarajists and 
the Eesponsivists became more and more strained. The Sabarmati Pact, 
however, was yet to be disposed of by the A.I.C.C. which met on the nth May 
at Ahmedabad. At this meeting. Pandit Jlotilal announced that, owing 
to irreconcilable differences between the signatories of the Pact regarding 
the interpretation of its terms, the negotiations that ho had, for the pa.st 
few days, been carrying on with the Eesponsivists had broken down and the 
Pact, therefore, had fallen through and was non-existent. A letter from 
the Eesponsmsts was, read wliich confirmed, in the main, Motilalji's 
statement. That hlr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar should have moved a vote of 
thanks to Panditji at this meeting was significant. The fact wa.s that 
South India was against the Sabarmati Pact. i\Iotilnlji was not perhaps quite 
wise in not having consulted them from the outset. Mery often in such 
matters, the confidence that you can command from others is in propor- 
tion to the confidence you give to them, and when the latter is not forth- 
coming, the former is tvithheld. At this meeting, Pandit Motilal proposed 
a Committee to go into and report on Dr. Besant’s Commonwealth of India 
Bill but this was turned down. When Sir Jloropant Joshi, who attend- 
ed the meeting on behalf of the Ee.sponsivists, thanked the President for 
the invitation and urged that the Sabarmati Pact be considered. Pandit 
Slotilal explained the different \*iew-points of the two wings. Whereas 
the Eesponsi^^sts held that the Eeforms should be worked for all they 
were worth, his own section thought that the Faridpur conditions of the 
late Deshbandhu Das should be fulfilled before any response by Govern- 
ment could be considered satisfactory. At the end of this controversy, it 
cannot be said that Pandit Motilal came out altogether nmcathed. lie 
wanted to go to England and took two months’ leave. Mr. S. Srini\*a.va 
Iyengar took his place. For the time being, and all too suddenly, 3ir. 
Iyengar’s star shot up into the high heavens. 

While this was so in respect of leadership, the following everywhere 
began to show fissiparous tendencies. In Bengal, there was a revolt at 
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Krislinagar in the middle of 1926, and although J. M. Sen-Gupta had a 
sort of victory, still, rumblings of revolt were not altogether subdued. 
There were reaUy four sections of Swarajists at the time in Bengal : Hindu 
Swarajists and Swarajist Hindus, MusUm Swarajists and Swarajist 
Muslims, the difference being the emphasis based on the adjective or the 
substantive.' There were secessions from the ranks of the B.P.C.C. of men 
like Babu Amarendra Nath Chatterjee and Nirmal Chander Chander. The 
issue centred around the pact that was being observed in Bengal for some- 
time between the Hindus and the Muslims, Sen-Gupta’s triple demand 
was (^1) observe the pact, (2) ignore the Krishnagar Conference, and (3) 
do not accept office. The split between the two wings soon became a wide' 
chasm. Sen-Gupta was charged with being given to cavalier methods, 
with neglecting -vdllage reconstruction and indifference to the fund col- 
lected for the purpose, with his rupture with the very men who had raised 
him aloft, and with taking powers to nominate 30 members to the Executive 
in addition to 30 elected ones; The Harmis took up the revolt under the 
leadership of Babu Nirmal Chander Chander and Sarat Chandra Bose. 
We have dwelt upon this at length because this rift in the lute continues 
to this day in Bengal. 

In the middle of the year 1926, we can pause for a while to take a 
retrospect and prospect of the political. picture. Lord Irwin stepped into 
India on April 6th, 1926. Almost simultaneously, there were commimal 
riots in the streets of Calcutta of the fiercest kind ever known, only equal- 
led if not excelled by those of Bombay in a later year. For six weeks the 
streets of Calcutta were the scenes of carnage and confusion. It was in 
hlay, 1925 that Gandhi, speaking at Mirzapore Park had said in solemn 
tones that if bloodshed was ine'^dtable, let blood be shed in a manly spirit 
without any mockery of sympathy or sentiment. As if to make this state- 
Jiient prophetic, disturbances started in an affray between Muslims and 
Arya Samajists outside a mosque, and on the 5th April fire had to be 
opened. Sporadic street-fighting, incendiarism to the extent of 110 fires, 
attacks on temples and mosques, — all these destroyed the fair name of 
Calcutta. 44 deaths and 584 persons injtmed in the first bout, and 66 
deaths and 391 injm-ed in the second, represent the official figures. After 
6 weeks of vandalism and massacre, the riots died down. Lord Irwin was 
greatly upset by these unfortunate happenings. He put all his faith and 
fervour, all his religious devotion and humanitarian instinct into his 
speeches, meant to' exhort people “in the name of Indian national Hfe and 
of Religion, to rescue the good name of India from the hurt which the 
present discords inflict. upon it.” 

In the montli of August, the Hilton Yoimg Commission published its 
report o.n currency and exchange, and following it Government hurriedly 
introduced legislation in favour of the 18d. ratio. Govennnent's hurry 
was adversely commented upon and they agreed to wait till February, 1927 
in order to enable people and publicists to judge whether prices were 
stabilizing themselves at the is. 6d. ratio. 

In September, differences again arose between Lala Lajpat Rai and 
Pandit Motilal Nehru about the work in the Assembly. Lalaji considered 
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the Swarajist policy of walk-out as distinctly harmful to th interests of 
the Hindus. He was also in favour of confirming the Sabarmati Pact on 
the question of the acceptance of office. The controversy that ensued 
between him and MotHalji was vehement and very often personal. Lalaji 
resigned from the Congress party in the Assembly. The Assembly term 
was to be shortly over. New elections were ahead. President Patel was 
profusely complimented by Dewan Bahadur T, Eangachariar, Sir P. S. 
Sivaswamy Aiyer, Eaptista, Neogy, Muhammad Yakub, Slalaviya and 
Muddiman. It was aU praise, admiration, well-wishing — all prophecy of a 
sure return in the coming elections — all expressing an ardent wish that 
the Speaker’s seat should not be contested by any one else. In the new 
elections, Government were not a little intrigued to Iniow wliether tlie 
Swarajists would come in in large numbers. Col. Wedgwood was in com- 
munication with Lalaji, and his influence was visible in Laiaji’s plumping 
for Responsive Co-operation. 

At this very time. Sir Abdul Rahim was emplojdng his good offices 
to secure the appointment of a Muslim on the Government of India Exe- 
cutive. Lord Irwin gave a smart reply: “The Governor-General must 
hold himself free to make whatever appointment seems to him most in ac- 
cordance with public interests.” Lord Irwin was fast infecting everj'- 
body with the virtues of communal unity, and even the Raja of Panagal 
in iladras echoed the sentiment of communal concord. It was at this 
time that the Imperial Conference was sitting in London, at which the 
now-famous definition of Dominion was evolved, and by the third week of 
October, a South African Deputation which was invited by the Govern- 
ment of India toured from lladras to Peshawar under the leadership of 
Mr. Bayers in order to study Indian conditions and culture first-hand 
within the space of three weeks. 

General elections took place in November, 1926. In Jladras the Con- 
gress candidates, no longer ‘Swarajists’, came out with flying colours. Lord 
Birkenhead was waiting to see if, at Gauhati, the Congress would show 
any inclination to co-operate. Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar had been elect- 
ed President of the Gauhati Congress. And he had an individualitj* all 
his own. That indhiduality brought him later into sharp conflict with 
Pandit Jlotilal Nehru. In fact, the .germs of .such a conflict had shown 
themselves earlier even at the Dellii meeting of the A,I.C.G. Two eminent 
lawyers — ^when, in addition, they are also two eminent politicians — arc 
bound to come into conflict with each other. Panditji and Jajmkar, 
Pauditji and Lalaji, Panditji and Iyengar. — it was all a .'icries of conflii'ts 
for the learned Pandit with Bombay, Punjab and Madras. A masterful 
personality like the Pandit could not be all things to aU men, nor could lie 
be the same himself all along. Lesser men surely cotfld feel quite at ease 
over other quarrels. 

GAUHATI CONGRESS 

The Gauliati Session then naturally met under a certain tension of 
feeling. The tension was caused by the warfare between Cn-operation and 
Non-co-operation. It %vill be remembered that Non-co-operation stood for 
continuous, constant and uniform obstruction. Later, it became a ft.atc- 
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ment of policy to be pursued only if tbe Swarajists came in a majority. 
Gradually, it came perilously near co-operation, what with acceptance of 
elected seats on Legislative Committees and of nominated seats on Gov- 
ernment of India Committees. Finally, it hovered on the borderland of 
co-operation at Sabarmati where it was just fighting shy of it. The 
Council Party was -mUing to negotiate but afraid to accept. Then there 
was the spirit of co-operation in the Swaraj Party, itself which would not 
straightway take up the position, say of the Nationalists, the Independents, 
or the Liberals, but coquet with the idea, speaking of Besponsive Co- 
operation, honourable co-operation, co-operation if possible and obhtruetion 
if necessary, and co-operation for all that the Eeforms were worth. It 
was these subtle but thoroughly practical questions that created the ten- 
sion of feeling at Pragjyotishapura (Gaiiliati), Added to this, there was 
Government throwing out baits in the form of open praises and veiled in- 
■\dtations, and indulging in all those blandishments and arts by udiich 
wavering minds and timid hearts are won over. 

This tension, sufficiently trying in itself but by no means tragic, y^as 
aggravated at Gauhati by the sudden news that Swami Shraddhananda 
had been shot in his sick bed by a certain Muslim who had sought and 
obtained an interview with h im. The news was received at Gauhati on 
the day of the elephant procession of the President. Assam, the land of 
elephants, was anxious to give a remarkable and unprecedented ovation 
to the President of the Congress, but the procession had necessarily to be 
abandoned. Gloom overhung the session. Hindus and Muslims felt the 
deepest grief over the tragedy. The usual formalities initiated the sittings 
of the. Congress session. The unsophisticated music of the tribal men of 
Assam added a romantic note fo the natural romance of the country known 
to our Ithihasas as Kamarupa. Gandhi was given quarters in a small hut 
on the banks of the Brahmaputra, the camp and Mandap being a bit re- 
moved -from his lodging. 

'When Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar delivered his Address, there -was noue 
of the unexpected element in his pronouncement, his views having been 
well-!^own before-hand. After paying a well-merited tribute to the 
memory of Swami Shraddhananda and referring in suitable terms to the 
melancholy death of Omar Sobani, some time Congress treasurer, he 
dealt with the Elections, and stated how the results had justified the policy 
of the Swaraj Party in the Legislatures. The Provinces of Madras, Ben- 
gal, Bihar and Orissa in a striking degree, and the other Provinces includ- 
ing the Punjab to a lesser extent, he said, had responded to the’Congress 
mandate and come imder the Congreiss discipline. Dyarchy was then dis- 
sected and anatomized, the dry bones of the Centi-al Government were 
exposed in the valley of the shadow of despotism. Deshbandhu’s offer 
was recalled, India’s status was examined, Army and Navy were dealt 
with, the Council programme was discussed. “Besistance to every activity, 
governmental or other, that may impede the Nation’s progress towards 
Swaraj” was the basic principle laid down at Cawnpore on which the 
particular duties of Congressmen in Councils were to be frameffi He 
condemned acceptance of office in unequivocal terms and with a logic that 
was unassailable. But at the same time he valued the position of the 
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Swaraj Party as forming the “opposition whose power, though indirect, is 
very real and much more effective than the power of hlinisters and if we 
are disciplined and energetic and in sufficient numbers in any Council, we 
can carry out our policy and programme more. easily than tlie ^Ministers.” 
There is a veiled sarcasm in the statement which implied that the .IGnis- 
ters have no power whatever. Then he dealt with the burning topics of 
the day, namely, currency and communalism, and the cold topics of the hour 
such as khaddar, untouchability and prohibition, and put in a strong idea 
for tolerance and unity and closed with the following peroration: — 

“Swaraj is not an intellectual but an emotional proposition. We 
must cherish it in our hearts with unquenchable faith. Neither genial 
humour nor mordant sarcasm, neither the persuasion of friends nor 
the wrath of foes, neither appreciation nor calumnj', should make our 
patriotism tepid or the singleness of our purpose qualified.” 

The resolutions of Gauhati are of the usual type. The resolution on 
the late Swami Shraddhananda was moved, as was to be expected, by 
Gandhi and seconded by 3fahomed Ah'. Gandhi expounded what true re- 
ligion was and explained the causes that led to the murder. “Now you 
will perhaps understand why I have called Abdul Rashid a brother and 
I repeat it. I do not even regard him as guilty of Swami ’s murder. Guilty 
indeed are those who excited feelings of hatred against one another.” 
Kenya figured next on the list of resolutions. There, restrictive legislation 
against the Indian settlers became more and more progressive, the orignal 
poll-tax of 20s. which by .currency manipulation was raised to SOs. had 
been raised to 50s. by legislation, thus conserving European interests 
against Indian interests, liberty and aspirations. On the question of work 
in Councils, it was definitely laid down that Congressmen shall : — 

(a) refuse to accept hlinisterships or other offices in the gift of 
the Government and oppose the formation of a Dlinistry by other 
parties until, in the opinion of the Congress or the All-India Cpngres.s 
Committee, a satisfactory response is made by the Government to the 
National Demand; 

(b) subject to clause (d), refuse supplies and throw out budgets 
until such response is made by the Government or unle.ss otherwise 
directed by the All-India Congress Committee; 

(c) throw out all proposals for legislative enactments by which 
the bureaucracy proposes to consolidate its powers; 

(d) move resolutions and introduce and support measures and 
Bills which are necessary for the healthy growth of National life and 
the advancement of the economic, agricultural, industrial and com- 
mercial interests of the country, and for the protection of the freedom 
of person, speech, association and of the Press, and the consequent 
dispalcement of the bureaucracy; 

(e) take steps to improve the condition of agricultural tenants 
by introducing and supporting measures to secure fixity of tenure 
and other advantages with a view to ensure a speedy amelioration of 
the condition of the tenants; and 

(f) generally, protect the rights of Labour, agricultural and in- 
dustrial, and adjust on an equitable basks the relations between Irmd- 
lords and tenants, capitalists and workmen. 

C— CO 
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_ Tlie policy of invoking emergency legislation for dealing vitli the 
Bengal detenus was condemned; work in and outside the country, Hindu- 
Muslim unity, Gurudwara prisoners, and currency were the subjects of 
suitable resolutions. The venue of the next session of the Congress was left 
to be decided by the A'.I.C.C. 

A few interesting points relating to the Congress have to be noted 
here. Two professors of Zurich were there, deeply interested in an old 
Coat of Arms that formed one of the exhibits in the Exhibition. They had 
a smattering of English, and when asked how they happened to pick it 
up, said, “Oh, we learn it: we have to learn much as you.” Mr. and Mrs. 
Pettick Lawrence were there. The former was a bit hard of hearing; 
the latter was perhaps the more intelligent of the two. To them, it was a 
discovery to be told that* India’s slavery was not merely political, but eco- 
nomic and commercial as well. Gandhi was there too ; he was not a passive 
spectator. He took an active part in the deliberatioim, so much so that two 
resolutions actually passed by the Subjects Committee had to be reversed 
the next day. One of them related to Nabha and the other to currency. 
Gandhi has never sympathised-with Nabha’s lot to the extent of commit- 
ting the Congress to a particular position on it. A third resolution — on 
Independence — ^was simply smothered and scorched under the fire of 
Gandhi’s eloquence. 

Motnal made a statement on the subject of Nabha. He said at that 
particular moment he had been briefed by the Maharaja and could not, 
therefore, commit himself to a speech at a public meeting on a matter in 
which he was briefed. Narottam Morarji and certain economists were 
there at Gauhati, for the obvious reason that the question of currency and 
exchange was to be dealt with. Neither Sir. Jayakar nor Sir. Kelkar was 
present. For one thing, both were ill at the time. For another, the Res- 
ponsivists by this time definitely cut themselves off from the Congress. 
Gauhati laid emphasis on work in the villages and made the habitual wear 
of khaddar compulsory, to enable Congressmen “to vote at the election 
of representatives or delegates or any Committee' or Sub-Committee of any 
Congress organization whatsoever, or to be elected as such, or to take part 
in any meeting of the Congress or Congress organization or any Committee 
or Siib-Committee thereof.” We take leave of the Gauhati Congress and 
the charming country of Kamarupa, which, despite the Mongoloid features 
^of the people that inhabit it, worships the same gods and goddesses as the 
Hindus in the rest of India, and observes the same manners and customs 
and cherishes the same culture. We were shown- the Kamakhya temple, 
the Hnananda that is enthroned on the height of a rock in the midst of tho 
Brahmaputra, and the "Vasishta Ashram about 13 miles from Gauhati. 

From the meditation of these gods and goddesses, let us descend to 
matters of the earth, earthy. The President of the Gauhati Congress had 
made a casual reference to the election of the Swarajists at the elections 
of 1926. Their election progra mm e had been carefully drawn up. hladras 
gave a glorious account of itself and Government acknowledged it. TJ. P. 
fared badly and, to use Pandit Motilalji’s language, 

“There has been a veritable rout of the Swarajists. ‘Defeat’ 

is no word for it. But this^was not because they were Swarajists, but 
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because they were Nationalists. The political prograa ’ es of the 
various parties had nothing to do with the elections. It was a fight 
between the forces of Nationalism and those of a low order of Com- 
mnnalism reinforced by wealth, wholesale corruption, terrorism and 
falsehood, ‘Keligion in danger', was the cry of the opponents of the 
Congress, both Hindu and Muslim. I have been freely denounced as 
a beef-eater and destroyer of cows, the supporter of the prohibition of 
music before mosques, and the one man responsible for the stoppage 
of Eamlila processions in AHahabad. I could only contradict -ftese 
lies in public meetings, but they penetrated hamlets and village.s which 
I could not reach. Staying in Dak and Inspection bungalows, and 
eating food cooked in European style, was taken to confirm the lying 
propaganda.” 

The history of the Congress has by this time become a monotonous tale 
of pious resolutions at the annual sessions and perpetual strifes in the 
Councils. There was, however, one redeeming feature brought into greater 
prominence than ever before. Since the formation of the A.I.S.A. khaddar 
had a pure atmosphere of village uplift and economics. Men and women 
wedded to it were strenuously labouring in its cause without the excite- 
ment of votes and the sensations of lobbies. The annual e.xhibitions siiowcd 
how splendid was the development of the craft. At Gauhati, the compara- 
tive progress of six or seven years which Bihar had been able to effect in 
the production of khaddar was an object-lesson to the whole of India. 
‘Kokti’ of Bihar and Chicacole muslin of Andlira were glorious, but Ihc 
glory is not of modem revival. The ancient craft has been there in all its 
splendour. Even so were the 'endi' and ‘muga' silks of Assam which were 
being greatly helped by the Assam Government. The points of progress 
did not merely concern tlie fineness of the counts, but the tension of the 
yam and its twist on which the durability of cloth depends. But the most 
remarkable feature was that, in each Province, the hidden talents of tic 
artisans and craftsmen of the collateral crafts came to he revived once again, 
and the skilled workmen who were driven out of their homes and hearths 
and became common, mechanical labourers, were restored to their tradi- 
tional professions. They have brought art and beanty to khaddar. Old 
blocks have been recovered, new designs are being invented. The printing 
and dyeing industry is reaUy the right band of the textile indnstry, and 
when the spinner and the weaver have been resuscitated, they have brought 
to life, witli them, the printer and the dyer, the dhobie, the blcacbcr, the 
engraver and the petty trader. The esiibitions which have become ad- 
juncts of the Congress and which, except in one or two years, arc exclusive- 
ly of Itbaddor, — so far as the textile industry is concerned, — have helped 
to concentrate interest, xipon the economic rehabilitation of the country, 
side by side with the political, social and cultural, and have convinced the 
people that Swaraj moans food and raiment to the poor. 



CHAPTER yill 

The Council Feont (1927) A Stalemate 


We now pass on to a study of tlie position and work of the Congress 
Party in the various Legislatures. It will be remembered that Dyarchy 
was desti’oyed in Bengal and C. P. during the three previous years. In 
both Provinces, it was restored .in the year 1927. , In Bengal, the demand 
for the Ministers’ salaries was carried by 94 to 88 votes, and in C.P. by 
55 to 16. Let us recall a few facts of the year 1926 relating to the As- 
sembly. In Mareh^ 1926, the. Swaraj Party walked out of the Council 
Chamber with no intention of re-entering it before the general election. 
But Government’s strategy in introducing legislation on the question of 
equating the rupee to 18d. instead of 16d. drew the Swaraj Party barely 
for a minute, so to put it, to the Assembly just to secure the adjournment 
of its consideration till the next session (i.e. till the elections were over). 
Therefore when the new Assembly met, every one was agitated by the 
thought of the l8d. ratio. Other sensational questions’ arose in the open- 
ing session which set the tune for the main song .of the drama. Panditji 
opened his first attack on the policy of Government with a metion for 
adjournment of the House to discuss the non-attendance of Satyendra 
Chandra Mitra who had been in prison and who was elected to the Assemb- 
ly while in prison. The importance of the debate lay in the development 
of parliamentary practice in the country. To anticipate events, let us 
point out that a similar -motion was made and passed in the Assembly in 
1935 on the question of the non-attendance of Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose 
who was a State prisoner at the time and had been elected whilst in prison. 
Panditji’s position was that Mitra ’s detention was an encroachment oi^the 
privileges of tlie Legislative Assembly and on the rights of the consti- 
tuency which had elected him. Sir Alexander Muddiman showed that 
the Indian Legislatures had no such complete code of powers, privileges 
and immunities as Legislatures as other parts of the British .Empire en- 
joyed, by virtue, generally, of a provision in their Acts of Constitution, 
wliereby tliey were enabled to define their oivn privileges, subject only to 
the res^iction that they should not exceed those for the time being enjoyed 
by the British House of Commons. In the end, the division went against 
the Government by 18. But all the same, Mr. hDtra was not released to 
attend the Assembly meeting. The question of Bengal detenus was taken 
up, Panditji’s demand, stated in the form of an amendment to the 
original resolution, was that they should be released or brought to trial. 

Lalaji, then a member of the Nationalist Party, said that he would 
prefer the Government to try to justify its imprisonment of these men 
without trial, on grounds of necessity rather than of Law. Panditji’s 
amendment was passed by a majority of 13 votes. A number of motions 
for the adjournment of the House followed that relating to S. C. Mi^a. 
Despatch of troops to China, non-publication of the Report of the Indian 
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Delegation to Fiji (disallowed-) , tlie adjournment of tlie discussion of the 
currency legislation till after the disposal of the Eailway Budget- and the 
presentation of the General Budget. This last one was passed by a majo- 
rity of 7 votes. The last of the series was the strike situation at Kharag- 
pur and other places on the Bengal-Nagp-or Kailway. Then a series of 
clashes took place between Government and non-officials. The first was 
on the Steel Protection Bill. A few words would not be out of place on 
the subject. About the year 1923, the question of protection to the Indian 
Steel and Iron Industry was raised. The Tariff Board had recommended 
certain bounties and a revision of the question in three years. The inter- 
val passed. The question was taken up by the Board and the recommenda- 
tion this time was in favour of an increase of import duties, — ^v'ith a liasic 
duty on British goods and differential rates on other goods. This raise.d 
the question of Imperial Preference and the popular view was against it, 
but after a been discussion Government proposals were upheld by the House. 
Mr. Jayakar, Deputy Leader of the Nationalist Party, moved for the re- 
fusal of the entire grant of the Budget. And the discussion rc.5ulted in a 
victory for the popular opposition by 8 or 9 votes. Then came the ques- 
tion of questions, — ^the question of the 18d. ratio. This affected not merely 
the miUowners and the merchants but the people of India, — ^notably the 
exporters of raw produce and food material. The pound which was in the 
pre-war and the war days worth Rs. 15/- is now made equivalent to 
Es. 13-5-4. In other wards, the importer is encouraged to import more 
foreign goods, because they have become cheaper by’ 2d. a rupee or 2d. out 
of 16d,, i.e,, by an eighth or 12% per cent. Applying the reverse reason- 
ing to exports of the ryots’ produce, if a pound worth of clotii which is 
imported into India and which formerly cost, at the 16d. ratio, Rs. 15/- 
now cost only Es. 13-5-4, a pound worth of produce which formerly fetch- 
ed the cultivator Es. 15/- would now yield him only Es. 13-5-4. Thus 
computing the total exports, say for 1925, at 316 crores, one-eighth of 316 
erores or nearly 40 crores would be lost to the ryot year after year. If 
the imports of the year were 249 crores, the statement that the importer gain- 
ed 31 crores thereby would not be a solace to the cultivator, and granting 
that it were so, the country would stiU. be losing 40 — 31, or 9 crores an- 
nually, and a recurring loss is inevitable -with a country like India ha-ving 
a favourable trade balance, i.e.. Whose exports are greater than her imports. 
This is the reason why a battle royal raged over the question, but the 
popular view was defeated and Government won by 68 to 65 votes. With 
the Steel Protection, Finance and C-orrency problems disposed of, the 
most important work of the Congress at the Delhi Session of 1927 came 
to an end. 

We pause for a moment to record a few happenings of abiding 
interest. We have referred to the valedictory scenes of the Assembly and 
the warm au revoir extended to President Patel. It need hardly be said 
that he was once again elected President, but what is of particular interest 
is that he promised to make over to Gandhi Es. 1,656 a month from out of 
his pay, beeping to himself Es. 2,000 for his personal expenses and so as 
to be able to comport himself with befitting dignity. Gandhi himself did 
not want to take the entire responsibility for administering the trust and 
in-rited suggestions and had other trustees associated with him. On the 
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31st; May,' 1935, Gandhi stated in opening a girls’ High School at Bas in 
Gujarat, that this ftmd amounting to Ks, 40,000 was still with him, only 
Rs, 1,000 out of the interest on it having been spent. 

After a year’s vow of voluntary silence and immobilit 3 ’^ taken at 
Cawnpore, Gandhi released himself from both. To those of us who are 
only acquainted mth his recent retirement from politics, this vow at 
Cawnpore in December, 1925, comes as a key that explains what other- 
wise might appear quaint or cranky. 'Whenever the Congress has ignored 
his advice, he has cleared the way for it to march along its chosen path. 
He began his work by a tour in Bihar making collections for the Desh- 
bandhu Memorial, only the proceeds so collected were to go in aid of 
khaddar. Coxmeil programme had ho charm for him, — had no charm even 
for men like Lala Lajpat Eai who condemned work in the Assembly as 
infructuous and as a weary waste of National effort and energy. Lalaji’s 
pronouncement was followed by S. Srinivasa Iyengar’s that “the Assembly 
is not the place, much less the Councils; to which you can look for a 
policy of obstruction by the Nation.” 

"We have already referred to Sarojini Devi’s visit to South Africa. It 
was in 1924, when things in S. Africa were at their worst and General 
Smuts was on the point of carrying through a Segregation Bill, that Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu went on from East Africa to South Africa at the request 
of the Indian National Congress and had a very remarkable reception. 
The Bill, which was very nearly passed, had to be abandoned owing to the 
fall of General Smuts ’s Government on other issues. General Hertzog 
came into power,' and in 1925, an even more drastic Segregation Bill, call- 
ed the Class Areas Bill was drawn up, which would have immediately 
gained the consent , of Government and Opposition alike, if it had been 
brought before the IJnion Parliament. Mr. Andrews was asked by Gandhi 
and the Congress leaders to go out, and he raised at once 'the issue of a 
breach of the Gandhi-Smuts Agreement, if such a Bill was passed. Later 
on, the’Govemment of India sent out the Paddison Deputation which had 
a very cold reception from the Union Government. But gradually the 
proposal took shape that the Bill should be held over until a Deputation 
from the Government of India, with powers of entering into a fonnal 
agreement with the Union Government, should have been sent and the 
whole Indian position in South Africa should have been discussed. This 
led to the first Cape Town Conference, kir. Andrews was asked again to 
go out in order to act as adviser to the South African Indian Congi'ess de- 
legates. Tliough this Conference brought little immediate gains, it had 
the effect of bringing a pause to any legislation of a segregating character. 
It also led to the establishment of an Agent^General in South Africa whose 
duty , it was to protect Indian interests. 

Now a word regarding the South African agreement. It will be re- 
membered that a South African Congress Delegation had toured India in 
1925-1926, and on the 16th October, 1926, an Indian Delegation to South 
Africa was annoxmeed with Sir Muhammad HabibuUah as the Leader. 
A Conference was summoned which was opened by the Premier of South 
Africa, General Hertzog, on December 17th, 1926. The session lasted 
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till January 13th, 1927, and a provisional agreement was arrived at bet- 
ween the two Delegations on the following lines : — 

Both Governments reaffirm the recognition of the right of South 
Africa to use all just and legitimate means for the maintenance of 
Western standards of life. 

The Union Government recognises that Indians domiciled in the 
Union who arc prepared to conform to Western standards of life 
diould be enabled to do so. 

For those Indians in the Union who may desire to ayaB them- 
selves of it, the Union Government will organise a scheme of assisted 
emigration to India or other countries where Western standards are 
not required. Union domicile wiU be lost after three years’ continuotis 
absence from the Union, in consonance with the proposed revision of 
the law relating to domicile which will be of general application. Emi- 
grants under the assisted emigration scheme, who desire to return to 
the Union within three years, will only be allowed to do so on refund 
to the Union Government of the cost of assistance received by them. 
The Government of India recognise their obligation to look after such 
emigrants on their arrival in India. Admission into the Union of 
wives and minor children of Indians permanently domiciled in the 
Union will be regulated by paragraph 3 of Eesolution XXT of the 
Imperial Conference of 1918, which lays down that Indians already 
permanently domiciled in the other British countries should be allow- 
ed to bring in their wives and minor children on condition, (a) tliat 
not more than one wife and her children shall be admitted for each 
Indian, and (b) that each individual so admitted shall be certified by 
the Government of India as being the lawful wife or child of such 
Indian. 

In the expectation that the difficulties with which the Union has 
been confronted will be materially lessened by the ,agreement now 
happily reached between the two Govemmnts, and in order that the, 
agreement may come into operatoin imder most favourable auspices 
and have a fair trial, the Union Government of South Africa have 
decided not to proceed further with the Arch Eeservation and Immi- 
gration and Eegistration (further Provision) Bill. 

The two Governments have agreed to watch the working of the 
agreement now reached and to exchange views from time to time con- 
cerning any changes that experience may suggest. 

The Union Government of South Africa have requested the Gov- 
ernment of India- to appoint an Agent in order to secure continuous 
and effective co-operation between the two Governments. 

At the end of the first Cape Town Eound Table Conference, Gandhi, 
-who had been in favour of an Agent being sent to South Africa, put for- 
ward in the public Press of India the name of the Et. Hon. V. S. S. Sastri. 
This immediately gained approval from the Government and the people 
of India and his appointment proved a very great success, as we shall 
have occasion to see later on. 
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The results of the Conference were acclaimed with joy on every side. 
Gandhi himself had characterized the settlement as an honourable com- 
promise^ He, however, saw some danger to assisted immigration to other 
parts of the Empire than India. The details of the settlement may be 
obtained from ‘India, .1926-27.’ 

• The formal omission of all reference to Civil Disobedience in the 
Gauhati resolution created a new atmosphere in’ the year 1927. GoVem- 
inent, it is true, were disappointed to ’find that Gauhati ^d not plump for 
co-operation, but in actual fact, the Pro’vdnces were aU forming Ministries 
and working Dyarchy. When Gandhi began his- tour, the Maharajas 
were no longer afraid of him. He began to be invited by some of them. 
They no longer looked upon khaddar as a National uniform for a serai- 
military band of volxmteers of the Congress, but as an innocent factor in 
the economic regeneration of the country. They also saw in Gandhi a 
truthM and honest man, somewhat misguided in his political methods 
and cranky in his political beliefs. After a short tour, Gaudiu fell ill. 
The A.I.C.C. that met on_the 15th and 16th May, wished him a speedy 
recovery. At this time, Lalaji also sailed for Europe and his. departure 
was adversely commented upon. The previous year also, he had left India 
and occasioned adverse criticism. To his credit, however, it must be noted 
that when Shraddhananda was murdered, he was in Calcutta on his way 
to Gauhati but returned to the Punjab without attending the Congress. 
We mention these things in order to show that the political atmosphere 
was full of bickerings. WHen the A.I.C.C. met in Bombay on the 15th 
and 16th May, there was a formula evolved by the Working Committee 
placed before it and' approved of by it, which dealt ■with the Hindu-Muslim 
jiroblem. Read at this distance of time and with a knowledge of the nu- 
merous transfonnations the question has since xmdergone, the formula of 
Bombay cannot fail to strike us as academic, hir. S. Srinivasa Iyengar was 
anxious to settle this problem, but he had not a grip of issues in aU their 
seriousness. It is not thO^evolution of a formtda that was required, but the 
approximation of the hearts, a clearing of the minds, of the two gi'eat 
communities. So we shall not pause to give the details of this formula 
at length but content ourselves with saying that it contemplated joint elec- 
torates, with reservation of seats on the basis of population in the Pro- 
vinces, and, in the Central Legislature, provided reciprocal concessions in 
favour of minorities, including Sikhs in the Punjab, by mutual agreement 
so as to give them weighted representation and maintain the same propor- 
tion in the Central Legislature as well. 

Other subjects dealt with at the meeting of the A.I.C.C. in Bombay 
were the International Congress, against Imperialism and Colonial Op- 
pression, and National Independence. Jawaharlal at this time was in 
Europe and he represented India at the Congress and sent up a report 
from Brussels where it was held, and the A.I.C.C. expressed its high ap- 
preciation of his services. It appreciated the efforts that were being made 
by* the League against Imperialism and for National Independence, and 
resolved to recommend to the Congress (I.N.C.) to give support to the 
League as an Associate organisation. 
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' (U.P.) and in Nagpur ( G.P.) similar riots occurred. The Nagpur riots were 
easily the worst of these, coming only nest to those of Lahore, with 19 per- 
sons MUed and 123 injured A few ‘details may be given here of the cir- 
cumstances which led to some at any rate of these outbreaks. Three years 
previously, a pamphlet had been published, named Bangila Basttl, the title 
itself showing how objectionable the contents would be. This was the sub- 
ject of a criminal proswution which had dragged on for over two years, and 
which after resulting in' conviction, upheld in the court of appeal, finally 
ended in acquittal in the High Court. There was another ease called, the 
Bisala Yartaman case which, however, ended in conviction. The law being 
considered on the whole uncertain, a Bill was introduced into the Assembly, 
in August, 1927, the operative clause of which was as follows : — 

"■Whoever with deliberate and malicious intention of outraging 
the religious feelings of any class of His Majesty’s subjects, by words, 
either spoken or written, or by visible representations, in^ts or at- 
. tempts to insult religion or religious beliefs of that class, shall be 
punished with 2 yeaia’ imprisonment, or with fine, or with both.” 

The Bill was passed after 2 days’ discussion. Altogether 25 ;riots liad 
broken out. Of them, 10 were in U.P., 6 in Bombay, 2 each in Punjab, C,P., 
Bengal, Bihar, and Delhi. In less than 18 months, the toU taken was stated 
by Lord Irwin iu his Address to the Indian Legislature on August 29th, 
1927, to be between 250 kUled and over 2,500 injured. The Viceroy’s ex- 
hortation to unity was followed by a Unity Conference which, however, did 
not achieve much. A similar Unity Conference was organized by the 
A.I.C.C. on the 27th October, 1927, and it was opened by Jlr. Srinivasa 
Iyengar, whose one ambition in life, as he repeatedly said, — an ambition 
which rested in a fund of self-confidence, — ^was to evolve a formula for 
Hindu-Muslim unity. After a long discussion the Conference accepted the 
following resolution: — r 

“Whereas no community in India should impose or seek to impose 
its religious obligations or religious views upon any other community, 
but free profession and practice of religion should, subject to public 
order and morality, be guaranteed to every community and person, 
Hindus are at liberty to take processions and play music before mosques 
at any time for religious or social pmposes, but there should be no 
stoppage nor sp'ecial demonstration in firont of the mosque, nor shall 
songs or, music, played in front of such mosques, be such as is calculated 
to cause annoyance, special disturbance, or offence to worshippers in 
the mosques. Mush’ms shall be at liberty to sacrifice or slaughter cows 
in exercise of their rights in any town or village in any place, not being 
a thoroughfare, nor one in the vicinity of a temple, nor one exposed 
to the gaze of Hindus. Cows should not be led in procession or in de- 
monstration for sacrifice or slaughter. Having regard to the deep- 
rooted sentiment of the Hindu community in the matter of cow-killing, 
the Muslim community is earnestly appealed to to so conduct cow- 
sacrifice as not to cause any annoyance to Hindus of the town or vil- 
, lags concerned.” 
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Tie Conference also condemned certain recent mmcderons assatilts and 
appealed to Hindu and Muslim leaders to create an atmosphere of non- 
violence in the country, and it empowered the All-India (Congress Com- 
mittee to appoint a Committee in each Province for propaganda work in- 
connection with Hindu-Muslim unity. 

The All-India Congress Committee met immediately after the Unity 
Conference, i.e., on the 28th, 29th, and 30th October, 1927, in Calcutta. The 
resolutions of the Unity Conference on the communhl relations were passed 
bodily. The Bengal Detenus, naturally, were the next to attract attention. 
Some of them had been in prison for over four years. Accordingly, a Com- 
mittee was appointed to devise means of effecting their early release. As 
soon as these two subjects were done with, there was a thinning of attend- 
ance, the President himself being absent on account of breakdown of 
health. A resolution, moved by Mr. T. Viswanatham (Andhra), saying 
that according to the Gauhati resolution it was mandatory on Clongress- 
men to refuse ofSces within the gift of Government and to prevent the 
formation of Minis tries, was disallowed and this caused a measure .of dis- 
content. The Secretary, on behalf of the President, informed that the Ee- 
solution was out of place, since the Committee had at the outset resolved 
to postpone the consideration of the position till the Madras Session, 
As a protest against this, some Bengal members moved an adjournment 
sine die and it was carried. 

Other subjects dealt with and disposed of by suitable resolutions at 
the Calcutta meeting were ‘Indians in America’ and expression of gratitude 
to Senator Copeland for his .support of the Indian cause, refusal of pass- 
ports to SaklatwaUa, and Nabha ‘abdication’ which was dropped at Gauhati 
but revived in Calcutta. 'The last subject was taken up by B. G. Homi- 
man and the Committee passed a resolution demanding justice to the 
Maharaja. 

The first iveek of November, was rather a sensational week. The Viceroy 
had cancelled his tour programme and gone back to Delhi. Invitations 
were issued to the leading politicians in India to see the Viceroy on the 
5th November and succeeding days at their convenience^ It was evident 
that there was something important, though not urgent, to be commimicat- 
ed to them. Gandhi was at this time in Mangalore, a thousand miles away 
from Delhi. He too got an invitation and had to cancel his tour programme 
and proceed to Delhi. "When he saw the Viceroy, the interview was a cold 
affair. Lord Invin placed in his hands the Secretary of State’s announce- 
ment regarding the Simon Commission, and when asked whether that was 
all the business. Lord Irwin said ‘Yes.’ Gandhi felt that a one-anna en- 
velope would have reached it to him. Lord Irwin was, however, helpless 
and was only doing a duty somewhat timidly and, therefore, canvassing 
the sjropathies of politicians beforehand. The announcement itself was 
made in the country on the 8th November, 1927. The Viceroy was trying 
to secure friendly co-operation. “But what was behind this sudden rush 
into hurried action?”, asked Dr. Besant. It was the fear of the General 
Election in 1929 in Great Britain. The Simon Commission was not ‘wanted’ 
by any party— be the reasons as they might. The omission of any Indian 
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from its personnel supplied the common basis of resentment for all dbe 
political parties in India, except the Congress. The Congress naturally felt 
that the idea came nowhere-near its Demand^, which itselE was a kind of 
patchwork. Dr. Besant felt it added insult to injury. She quoted the 
Maharaja of Burdwan’s warning to Lord Birkenhead and the latter’s 
sneer on lines such as this:— “You dare not reject anything that we offer 
you, and if you dare do it, we shall see.” "Quite so,” said Dr. Besant, “all 
the world see, and the world will remember that Lord Birkenhead was 
one of those who entered into a treasonable conspiracy, drilling an army 
and filling a treasury to fight His Majesty’s troops in Northern Ireland. 
And now that a Commission is appointed in T^hich India’s immediate des- 
tiny is to be fixed, and from which Indians are boycotted, he loses his temper 
over a suggestion that Indians may copy his own policy of boycott. Surely, 
imitation would be the sincerest flattery.” 

Pandit Motilal Nehru who was just then in England looked upon the 
Commission as an eyewash. “The only honest course is to declare what 
(rovemment wants to do and then to appoint a Commission to draft a 
scheme giving effect to that declaration.” A manifesto was published 
against the Commission over the signatures of aU-India leaders like D. E. 
Wacha and others. The signatories were of aU-political parties outside the 
" Congress. Miss Wilkinson stated that since the Amritsar tragedy, there 
was not such a universal condemnation of any act of the British as attend- 
..ed the appointment of the Simon Commission. The Labour Party appoint- 
ed Lansbury, MacDonald and Snowden to see Lord Birkenhead on the 
matter. There was a suspicion of the Labour Party in India, for it was 
Lord Olivier, who, as Secretary of State in the last Labour Government, had 
put his signature to the Bengal Ordinances under which thousands had 
been interned. The President of the Congress condemned the Commission 
and quoted Colonel Wedgwood’s view that the cause of India would not be 
prejudiced by the Boycott of the Commission. 

What was this Commission to do which was being condemned from 
every quarter? The Commission was charged with the duty of "inquiring 
into the working of the system of Government, the growth of education and 
the development of representative institutions in British India and matters 
connected therewith, and reporting whether and to what extent it is de- 
sirable to establish the principle of Responsible Government or to extend, 
modify or restrict the degree of Responsible Government then existing 
therein, including the question whether the establishment of Second 
Chambers of the Local Legislatures is or is not desirable.” 

“Wlien the Cominission has reported and its Report has been ex- 
amined by the Government of India and His hlajesty’s Government, it 
will be the duty of the latter to present proposals to Parliament. But 
it is not the intention of His Majesty’s Government to ask Parliament 
to adopt these proposals without first giving a full opportunity for 
Indian opinion of different schools to contribute its view upon them. 
An d to this end, it is intended to invite Parliament to refer these pro- 
posals for consideration by a Joint Committee of both Houses, and to 
facilitate the presentation to that Committee both of the views of tlie 
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Indian Central Legislature by delegations who will be invited, to attend 
and confer with the Joint Committee, and also of any other bodies 
whom the J.P.C. may desire to consult. 

' ' . ■ \ 
“The method chosen by His Majesty’s Government will also assure 
to Indians a better opportunity, than they would have enjoyed in any 
other way, of influencing the passage of these great events. For not 
only will they, through representatives of the Lidian Legislatures, be 
enabled to express themselves freely to- the Commission itself, but it 
■will also be ■within their power to challenge in detail or principle any 
of the proposals made by His Majesty’s Government before the Joint 
Select Committee of Parliament and to advocate their o^wn solutions.” 

The plan" outlined is a single comprehensive one and should be so re- 
garded. 


“Above all, friends will strive to correct differences by appeal to 
the many things on which they are agreed, rather than lightly imperil 
friendship by insistence on points in regard to which they take con- 
flicting views.” 

We now pass on to the Congress of the year 1927. It was to be held 
in the city of Madras. Even at 6a\ihati, people did not like the idea of the 
annual session being held in some district to^wn, as the Koyal Commission 
would be coming in 1927. What exactly the Congress would be called upon 
to do in relation to ■fhe Commission, no one knew. The choice of the venue 
was left at Gauhati to the A.I.C.C. It is now clear that in the year 1927 
Hindu-Muslim unity was in the air, while Hindu-Muslim riots were on the 
terra-firma. Two Unity Conferences had been held and the A.I.C.C. en- 
dorsed the resolutions 'of one of them. Who was better fitted to preside 
over the Congress of such a year than a Muslim, and among the Muslims, 
than Dr. Ansari? Ansari was a student of the Madras Medical College in 
1896 or ’99. He had gone to the Balkans in 1912 along with the Bed Cross 
iEssion. In his profession, he had a highly distinguished career. Outside 
it, his culture and catholicity were'well-lmown. Dr. Ansari accordingly 
presided over the Madras Session and nat^orally devoted the bulk of his 
Address to the question of communal concord. He summarised the Congress 
policy as one of co-operation for 35 years. Non-co-operation for a year 
and a half, and obstruction -within the Councils and constitutional dead- 
locks for four years. “Non-co-operation did not fail us,” he remarked, “we 
failed Non-co-operation.” Then came the subject of the Statutory Commis- 
sion, the Detenus, India and Asia, and National Health. Amongst those 
present at the Congress were kir. Mardy Jones, Labour M.P., klr. Purcell 
and kir. Spratt. There was nothing very striking about the resolutions of 
the year on subjects other than the Statutory Commission. Condolences, 
League against Imperialism, China, refusal of passports, were aU familiar 
or usual subjects. The note of ‘war danger’ was sounded in one of the re- 
.solutions and the Congress declared, it would be the duty of the people of 
India to refuse to take any. part in such a war or to co-operate with them 
(Government) in any way whatsoever. General Avari’s hunger-strike had 
reached the 75th day. He had, carried on an Arms Act Satyagraha which 
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consisted in leading processions carrying proMbited weapons. The General 
received, in absentia, a vote of congratulations and of sympatby.- The pro- 
posed separation of Burma from India was condemned. It wiU be remem- 
bered that its annexation with India was condemned at tbe very first Con- 
gress (1885), and that Congress held that if Burma should be annex- 
ed, it must be made a Crown Colony. And tbe State prisoners received tbem 
due attention from tbe Congress wbicb demanded tbeir immediate release. 
Indians in South Africa and East Africa bad two resolutions for- them- 
selves. Their exact position was dealt with earlier in this chapter. Hindu- 
Muslim xudty, both in respect of religious and pobtieal rights, was the sub- 
ject of a resolution on the lines already adopted at the A.I.C.C. Boycott 
of British goods had come to be a new feature in recent years. A Swaraj 
Constitution having been asked to be drawn up, several drafts were before 
the House and the Working Committee was given power to eo-opt and to 
confer with other bodies and draft a constitution and place it before a 
Special Convention for approval. A change was introduced in the Congress 
Constitution. . But the resolution of the year was the one dealing mth the ' 
Statutory Commission which we give in full: — 

BOYCOTT OP THE STATUTORY COMMISSION 

“Whereas the British Government have appointed the Statutory 
Commission in utter disregard of India’s right of sfelf-determination ; 

“This Congress resolves that the only self-respecting course for 
India to adopt is to boycott the Commission at every stage and in every 
• form. In particular, 

(a) this Congress calls upon the people of India and all Congress 
organisations in the country: 

(i) to organise mass demonstrations on the day of the ar- 
rival of the Commission in India, cities of India which 
the Commission may visit; 

(ii) to organise public opinion by vigorous and similar de- 
monstrations in the various propaganda so as to per- 
suade Indians of all shades of political opinion effect- 
ively to boycott the Commission. 

(b) This Congress calls upon non-oflScial members of the Indian 
Legislatures and leaders of political parties and communities 
of India and all others not to give evidence before the Com- 
mission nor co-operate with it in any manner, public or pri- 
vate,-Tior attend or participate in any social functions given to 
them. 

(c) This Congre.ss calls upon the non-ofScial members of the 
Indian Legislatures ; 

(i) neither to vote for nor serve on Select Committees that 
may be set up in connection with this Commission; 

(ii) to throw out every other proposal, motion or demand 
for grant that may be moved in connection with the 
work of the Commission. 
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(d) THs Congress also calls npon tlie non-official members of the 
Legislatures not to attend meetings of the Legislatures ex- 
cept for the purpose of preventing their seats being declared 
vacant, or for tiie purpose of making the boycott effective 

• and successful, or for the purpose of throwing out a Minis- 

try, or opposing any important measure which, in the opinion 
of the Working Committee of the Congress, is detrimental to 
the interests of India. 

(e) This Congress authorises the Working Committee to confer 
with and secure the co-operation, wherever possible, of other 
organisations and parties with a view to make the boycott 
effective and complete.” 

This resolution speaks for itself and needs no commentary. A special 
resolution was passed deploring the callousness' of Government in not com- 
muting the brutal sentences passed in the K^ori case, . in spite of the 
powerful public indignation aroused by the vindictive sentences, and 
offering the heartfelt sympathy of the Congress to the families of the 
\ictims. - j j 

Finally, the creed of the Congress was defined in a separate resolution 
to the effect that “This Congress declares the goal of the Indian people to 
be complete National Independence.” This resolution had for some time 
become a hardly annual. It received an added impetus by the arrival of 
Jawaharlal Nehru from Europe and the espousal of the cause by him. 
Even Mrs. Besant did not see much to object to m it. She said in the 
Subjects Committee that it was a dignified and clear statement of India's 
goal. Gandhi was absent from the Committee at the time and heard of 
it after it had been passed. 





CHAPTER IX 


The Rendition of the Congress (1928) 

In the beginning of the year 1928 the political atmosphere of India 
was charged with feelings of resentment against Government over the ap- 
pointment of the Simon Commission. The boycott of that Commission was 
the one pre-occupation of the country. In making the announcement of 
the Commission, Lord Irwin had said:. “His Majesty’s Government whilst 
not dictating to the Commission what procedure it should follow, were of 
opinion that its task in taking evidence will be greatly facilitated if it 
were to invite a Joint Select Committee of the Central Legislature chosen 
from amongst its uon-ofSeial members, to convey its views to the Com- 
mission in any manner decided upon by the latter.” This arrangement 
made the Indian Committee assessors or appraisers and not Jurors, — a 
position which was regarded as an affront to India. But Lord Irwin took 
pains to show that it was not true that any deliberate affront to Indian 
honour and to Indian pride was meant by His Majesty’s Government. At 
the same time; he declared that whether Indian assistance was forthcoming 
or not the inquiry would proceed and a report would be presented to 
Parliament, on which the latter would take whatever action it deemed 
appropriate. It was on the 2nd of February that the Viceroy made tliis 
.speech and tlirew out his challenge. On February 3rd, the Statutory 
Commission landed in Bombay. The boycott began by an All-India 
hartal observed oh the day of their arrival. The day was otherwise un- 
eventful. In Madras, however, the attitude of the crowds was considered 
threatening at the High Court and in the end, unfortunately and perhaps 
avoidably, the Police opened fire injuring a number of people of whom 
one feu dead on the spot and two died later. In Calcutta also there was 
a conflict between the students and the Police. In Delhi, which was the 
first place to be visited, the landing of the Commission was marked by 
hostile demonstrations with placards and banners bearing the words, “Go 
back, Simon.” Except for fte South Indian Liberal Federation in South 
India (popularly known as the Justice Party) and some Muslim organi- 
sations, it may be said that the boycott was complete. 

The great success of the boycott of the Simon Commission induced 
the Government to try methods of coercion and terrorism. In Lahore a 
vast gathering of people headed by Lala Lajpat Eai, to demonstrate 
against the Commission, was assaulted by policemen and many respected 
leaders were treated to baton and lathi blows. Lalaji was one of the suf- 
ferers, and it is believed that his death was hastened by this cowardly 
assault. But in spite of this charge being made openly, an impartial en- 
quiry was denied by Government. 

Lucknow experienced several wanton and unprovoked Police charges 
on unarmed and peaceful gatherings on the occasion of the visit of the 
Commission. Even Jawaharlal was not spared by the U.P. Police. Mount- 
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ed and foot Police displayed their sMU "with the baton and the lathi on 
the heads and hacks of well-known pubhe workers of all parties and injur- 
ed scores of people. 

Lucknow was converted into an armed camp with thousands of 
mounted and foot Police and for four days there were brutal attacks by 
the Police. Private houses were invaded by the Police and respected 
national workers were beaten and arrested for daring to caE out, "Simon, 
go hack.” The citizens of Lucknow, however, refused to he cowed down 
by these brutalities and increased their demonstrations. They even add- 
ed a touch of humour to them and set the whole city laughing at the dis- 
comfiture of the authorities. During a party given by some Talukdars to 
the Simon Commission, the Kaiserbagh was surroimded by thousands of 
Police and none who was suspected of being a boycotter was aUowed to 
approach even the public roads near the Bagh. In spite of these precau- 
tions, the harmony of the party was marred by the arrival from the skies 
of numerous black kites and balloons bearing the legends “Simon, go 
back,” “India for Indians,” etc. 

In Patna a mammoth gathering of 50,000 people gathered to make a 
hostile demonstration against the Commission on its arrival to the cityj 
while there were but a few hundred people who waited to give’ a welcome, 
composed mostly of Chaprasis and Government servants. • Lorrie.s of 
tenants whom Government had imported from the neighbourhood waUced 
into the boycott camp, and not the welcome camp. The spectacle presented 
at the Railway Station, of monster crowds without a trace of violence, 
and the study in contrast presented by the two wings was an eye-opener 
to Government. 

The Madras Gongr^s, in pursuance of the boycott of the Simon Com- 
mission, had restricted the work inside the Legislative Councils to a mini- 
mum-. -Difficulties, however, were experienced in carrying out this direction 
and it was regretted that it was more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance. Ultimately, the Working Committee recommended to the 
A.I.C.C. to give greater freedom to members of the Assembly and the Pro- 
vincial Councils. The A.I.C.C. accepted the recommendation of the Work- 
ing Committee. 

The Commission left Bombay on the 31st March after establishing, 
as Sir John Simon said, “personal contact with all communities and 
classes in various parts of India.” Of course, this was a piece of what 
people call ‘terminological inexactitude’, for, the official report itself 
admits -that the leaders of the Assembly were "pledged to the boycott of the 
Commission not only officially but also to the length of boycotting it 
socially,” and, therefore. Sir John and his colleagues were unable to come 
in contact with them. • 

Soon after the arrival of the Commission in India, Sir John address- 
ed a letter to the Viceroy dated 6th February, and published on the 7th, 
proposing that the Commission would take the form of a Joint Free Con- 
ference between the English seven and an Indian seven, — ^to be chosen 

C— SI 
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by the Central Legislature, All materials would be available to the whole 
Conference, the Indians sitting on it on free and equal terms. 

The Provincial Councils were also to be asked to constitute a similar 
body. The Indian part of the Conference would consist, when the central 
subjects were being discussed, of the Joint Committee of the Central Le- 
gislature and when provincial subjects were discussed, of the Committee 
of Provincial Coimcil concerned. The British Commissioners were, how- 
ever, to send up their report separately to His Majesty’s Government, and 
the Joint Co mmi ttee to the Central Legislature. This announcement 
evoked no response.,' Within two or three hours of its issue, the political 
leaders met at Delhi and declared that their objection to the Commission 
remained unaiffected and that they could not have anything to do with 
the Commission, at any stage or in any form. The Assembly did not care 
to elect their representatives to the Central Committee. Lala Lajpat Rai 
moved a resolution on February 16th in the Assembly, “that the consti- 
tution and scheme of the Commission were whoUy -unacceptable to the 
Assembly which should have nothing to do "with it, at any stage dr in any 
form.-'’ Pandit Motilal Nehru declared that “the resolution was not nega- 
tive but was a positive assertion that an equal number of Indians must be 
appoinicd to the Commission by His Majesty the King before Indians 
would co-operate.” The resolution was carried by 68 to 62 votes. The 
Government had, therefore, to nominate members from the Assembly to 
the Central Committee. It may be .mentioned here that when the Com- 
mission -visited Bombay, not one of the 22 belted knights of the City cared 
to meet the Commission. 

This was a fact which was more eloquent of the spirit of boycott in 
Ihe country than either the votes of councils or the co-operation of com- 
munities. Incidentally, let us note that, while the Simon Commission was 
engaged in its o-wu legitimate labours, the shrewder members of it who 
were more interested in trade than in politics were busy with a study of the 
Indian market. Punjab, thought Lord Burnham, offered the best possi- 
bilities of Indo-British trade. Then Lord Burnham emphasized the .scope 
for export into India of British cars, tractors and lorries. “The Indian 
market must be studied in India not only by the agent,” said he, “but by 
the prinicpals who shoidd examine the problem in the broad light of na- 
tional predilections and prejudices.” 

The running events of the year 1928 are the marches of the Simon 
Commission, the sittings of the All-Parties’ Conference and the movement 
in Bardoli, In accordance -with the resolution of the Congress, an All- 
Parties’ Conference was summoned at Delhi in February and March, 1928, 
and it was agreed between the Congress and other organizations present 
that the question of a Constitution for India should be discussed on the 
basis of “Full Responsible Government.” The second question was the 
question of communal relations and proportions. Altogether 25 sittings 
had been held in those two months and three-fourths of the issues were 
settled amicably. The third Conference of the year met on the 19th of 
Iklay, Dr. Ansari presiding, and a resoltuion was passed appointing a 
Committee with Pandit Slotilal Nehru as President, to draft the principles 
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of a Constitution before the 1st July, 1928, the draft to he circulated 
.amongst the various associations in the country. 29 political organizations 
voted in favour of the resolution. We shall revert to it later. 

In the middle of June, three events occurred ■which must arrest our 
attention. The ensuing Congress was to he held in Calcutta and Pandit 
Motilal Nehru was freely talked of as its President. In order to make 
that easy, he had also resigned his seat on the Empire Parliamentary De- 
legation to which he had been elected in the March previous by the Legisla- 
•' tive Assembly as one of the four representatives. The Pandit put down 
his resignation to political developments. Gandhi himself said: “Bengal 
w^nts the elder Nehru. He is a man for honourable compromise. The 
country is in need of it and is in the mood for it. Therefore’ have him.” 
The second event was the controversy in Calcutta over the character of 
the exhibition to be held in connection -vvith the Congress. Mr. N. R. 
Sircar, the Secretary of the Exhibition Committee, stated that the exhi- 
bition would be open to all articles manufactured or produced in India, 
prominence being given to khaddar. As regards Indian mill-made cloth, 
and cloth made from Indian mill-yarn, the question was for the time being 
left open. No foreign goods or articles would be exhibited except tools, 
machinery and appliances, such as were calculated to help the develop- 
ment of our national resources. Swadeshi goods made by the pro'vincial 
Departments of Industries would be permitted. No pecuniary help would 
be taken from Government. This raised a hue and cry from orthodox Non- 
co-operators like Babu Satish Chandra Das-Gupta of ‘Khadi Pratishtan,' 
(Sodepur, Calcutta), and his spirited brother Kshitish Babu. It was for- 
tunate that the protests came forth in good time to save the situation. 

The third event was one of abiding interest. Its magnitude was only 
equalled by its magnificence. The ryots of Bardoli are a splendid lot of 
citizens. Bardoli was the Tehsil where Gandhi wanted to experiment Mass 
Cml Disobedience. That was, after two or three postponements, ulti- 
mately given up in February, 1922, and the BardoR resolutions of the 
Working Committee of February 11th and 12th ha-ve associated the name 
of the place -with the -withdrawM of the struggle, not always appreciated. 
But that stigma, if stigma it was, was destined to be wiped out. Bardoli 
was to have one of the periodical re-settlements of land which occurs once 
in a stated period of years, say 20 or 30, and the result of which, is gene- 
^ ' rally to raise Land Revenue by about 25 per cent. The people of Bardoli 

felt that they did not deserve any enhancement, as any larger or better 
produce they had from their land was due to the improvement they had 
effected at great cost of money and labour. They did not say that the taxes 
should not be raised, but only prayed that an impartial Committee should 
be appointed to investigate the conditions of the labo'or, roads, prices, 
economic outlook and taxation, to see whether an enhancement was to be 
effected, and if so, how much. The usual procedure of Government is 
arbitrary, secret and one-sided. They do not take the public into confi- 
dence when they conduct economic enquiries. They do not publish the 
preliminary reports of the settlement officers to the Board of Revenue, or 
the latter’s recommendations to Government, and if at all anything is 
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published, the publication is in English and not the provincial languages 
of the area concerned. In this particular case, the Bardoli ryots Avere to^ 
pay an enhanced revenue of 25 per cent. All the customary and const!-" 
tutional methods for any inquiry ■were tried but in vain. Then an ulti- 
matum was issued and a No-tax campaign was organised, — ^not for Swaraj, 
hbr as part of a Civil ' Disboedience campaign, — ^but for the purpose of 
obtaining redress of an agrarian grievance. Government were adamant, 
BO were the people. 

Congress did not interfere in the earlier stages'. The people had re- 
solved not to pay taxes at their Taluka Conference and invited Vallabh- 
bhai J. Patel to help them, — ^virtually to lead them. It was then that he 
organised the campaign, — ^not in anger, not with any impetuosity or im- 
pulsiveness, but reluctantly, with premeditation, and with grave and solid 
deliberation. Government embarked upon their attachments of cattle and 
began with a Vaisya who, they thought, would be timid. The man was un- 
bending. Then they pitched upon a Muslim, but he was equally unrelent- 
ing. Neither threats nor efforts to divide the eommimities succeeded. So 
there was a promiscuous campaign of attachments helped by imported 
Pathans. The employment of Pathans was uncalled for. People did not 
resist attachments, and Government had enough of man-power under them 
and had no need to import men of a furious temper and habits who, once 
they are employed, could not be restrained. It was complained that there 
were 40 of these. Sir Leslie Wilson, the Governor, stated they were only 
25. It was not. a question of numbers, but it was a question of the 
Pathans. 

y 

Pathms to the righi of them 
Pathans to the left of them 
■ Pathans to the front of them 
■' ' . Police at the tail of them 

Marched the Buffalo ^Brigade. 

That was how boys were singing the events of the day at public 
meetings. Very soon, some of the elected members of the Legislative 
Council of the Bombay Presidency resigned their seats in protest and 
took interest in the campaign. 

Vitthalbhai J. Patel — the Pre.sident of the Assembly — ^wrote a letter 
to the Viceroy threatening to resign and take up the work if Government 
did not relent. Ait last, a formula was evolved by which the excess assess- 
ment was deposited by an intermediary. Prisoners were to be released, 
property was to be restored, and movement was to be called off. A Court 
was established of which Jlr. Broomfield, who had con- 
victed Gandhi in 1922, was the Judicial representative, the other being 
an Executive Officer, Jlr. Maxwell. The Court went into the matter and 
declared that not more than per cent should be the measure of en- 
hancement. This was-a^eed to in August, and the benefit of it was ex- 
tended to Choriasi Tehsil which had not joined the movement and had 
paid the enhanced taxes, and whose good example had been commended 
by Government to^ Bardoli saying, “If Choriasi can pay, why not Bar- 
doli?” Bardoli did not pay, and its fight benefited as well in the end. 
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It may be of interest to note that in a speech delivered at Poona in 
the Legislative Council, the Governor of Bombay declared that aU the 
resources of the Empire would-be used to crush the No-tas campai^ of 
Bardoli. Shortly after, the settlement took place. There was really no 
pro%*i 3 ion anywhere in the law or in the Land^Eevenue Code, for 'the ap- 
])ointment of the kind of Court which was constituted. It must be noted 
that although they reconamended the increment by only per cent, yet 
when the several factors which were urged by the ryots and which the 
Court expressed itself as not competent to go into at the time, were given 
due consideration, there was virtually no enhancement of Land Eevenue 
in the Bardoli Tehsil, and at the end of the settlement it stood at its 
former level. The credit of the settlement lay in the restoration of the 
sold out lands to their owners, and the Patels and the Taiatis to their 
jobs. 

Once again the All-Parties’ Conference met at Lucknow on the 28th', 
29th and SOtb of August, 1928, to consider the Eeport of the Nehru Com- 
mittee. Congratulations were offered to the Nehru Com m ittee on its lab- 
ours, and without restricting the liberty of action of those poEtieal parties, 
whose goal is Complete Independence, the Conference declared in favour 
of Dominion Self-(^vemment. Those for Complete Independence, and not 
for Dominion Status, issued a statement which was read out at the Con- 
ference and which made it clear that the Constitution of India should 
only be based on Complete Independence. The signatories wanted to take 
full advantage of the Preamble which gave freedom to those who would 
pliunp for Complete Independence. They had decided accordingly not to 
support the resolution, but not to obstruct the work of the Conference 
either. They would accordingly dissociate themselves from the resolution 
and abstain from taking part in the discussion or moving amendments to 
it. Other questions dedt with related to Sindh, redistribution of Provin- 
ces, and joint electorates. There was some agitation over a remark let faU 
by Jawaharlal saying that the gentlemen on the platform (referring to 
the Talukdars like the Maharajah of Mahmudabad and Eaja Kampal 
-Singh) were unnecessary men in society. The result of the remark which 
was deeply resented by those against whom it was directed, was that a 
resolution was passed the next day that “All titles to private and personal 
property lawfully acquired and enjoyed at the establishment of the Com- 
monwealth are hereby guaranteed.” 

•Amongst those present at Lucknow were, besides the two amiable 
Zamindars referred to,_ Dr. Sapru, Sir Ali Imam, Sir C. Sankaran Nair, 
Mr. Sacbchidananda Smha, Sir C. P. Eamaswami, — all ex-Members of the 
Central or Provincial Executive Councils. It must be owned that the 
Lucknow scheme contemplated Dyarchy in Military matters. The portion 
of the scheme relating to Defence is embodied in clauses 75 to 78 of Chap- 
ter TII and aho in the last two paragraphs -of Chapter VI. '"The Gov- 
emor-General-in-Couneil shall appoint a Committee of Defence consisting 
of the Prime Minister, the Minister for Defence, the Commander-in-Chief, 
the Commanders of Air Forces and Naval Forces, the Chief of the General 
Staff and two other experts. This Committee shall advise the Government 
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and the various departments concerned vdth questions of Defence and 
upon general questions of policy. The estimates shall be framed according 
to the recommendations of the Committee.” ° 

Again, “No measure affecting the discipline or maintenance of any 
part of the Military, Naval and Air Forces of the Commonwealth shall be 
introduced in Parliament except on the recommendation of the Committee 
of Defence appointed under the Constitution.” The functions of the 
Conunittee which has a clear official majority are to control expenditure 
and estimates as well as measures. What else is this but Dyarchy at the 
Centre? Now let us complete this story of the All-Parties’ Conference. 
Its Eepprt was taken up by the All-India Congress Committee at its sit- 
ting in Delhi in the 1st week of November, (4th and 5th). It reiterated the 
goal of Complete Independence, endorsed the communal solution of the 
Nehru Committee, and gave the opinion that the proposals of the Nehru 
Committee were “a great step towards political advance,” and generally 
approved them, without committing itself to every detail. 

. - Let. us now turn to the Council front. We had really a Council front, 
where the cult of resistance was gradually melting away, and a ‘Simon’ 
front where boycott was getting stronger and stronger. In the Assembly, 
a controversy was raging regarding the organization of the President’s 
Office and its separation from the Legislative Department of the Govern- 
m.ent. Evidently, some responsible members were talking at random in 
the lobbies about the President. The Pioneer had brought forward a 
charge that the Home Department of the Government of Simla was openly 
abetting a plot to disparage the work and decisions of President Patel. 
Leaders of Parties strengthened those charges by bearing personal testi- 
mony to having heard the charges themselves in the lobbies. Disrespeet 
shown to the President is disrespect to Parliament, by tradition, and 
therefore Lord Irwin, when the matter was brought to his notice, had no 
hesitation in making the Government of India tender an apology to the 
people of India. The Home Member tendered the apolog^^ and Pandit 
Motilal Nehru accepted it. 

The other big items on the agenda of the Assembly were the Reserve 
Bank Bill, and the Public Safety Bill. The Gold Standard and Reserve 
Bank of Lidia Bill battle was one of the biggest but fruitless battles 
fought by the Congress against Government. It was the Government’s 
contention that that Bill, intended as it was to constitute another step to- 
wards autonomy in India’s progress, and shifting as it would do the con- 
trol of the currency policy from the Secretary of State to an indigenous 
banking institution in the country, would really be a sort of financial and 
currency counterpart to the Government of India Act, 1919. It was diffi- 
cult to believe in the purity of motive from this high eonstitutiorial stand- 
point. A Government of India which had done havoc in working the 
scheme of Dyarchy, such as.it was, would not srio moto divest themselves 
of control over currency and Banking. So tlie people’s representatives 
smelt something adverse to public interests in it. T^ien the combatants 
came to grips with the problem, the issues came to be centred round 
several questions, — the chief of which was whether the Bank should be 
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a sliareliolders’ bank as Govemment desired, or a State Bank as the people 
suggested. Then the 'nest issue was what was to be the electorate for the 
Directorate and how many of the Directors were tp^be nominated and how 
many elected and how? Once the structure of the Bank was settled, the 
rest of the development would naturally follow. If it was a shareholders’ 
bank, these would constitute the electorate, but if it was a ^tate Bank, 
then semi-public Instikitions would elect the Directors such as the Fede- 
rated Chambers, Associated Chambers, Provincial Co-operative Banks and 
the Central and Provincial Legislatures. We need not go into figures of 
representation, - But let us only say that Govemment had offered at first 
9 elected Directors out of sixteen. To-day the Reserve Bank Act provides 
for 8 only out of 16, — ^the same coming to be elected in four years. Various 
were the ti’ansformations that the Bill had undergone from -stage to stage. 
At last, on the motion of Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, Govemment agreed to 
have a stockholders’ bank — ^the maximum stock that could beheld by any 
one being Rs. 10,000, and each stock-holder having but one vote irres- 
pective of the stock he held. It looked as though everything was well. 
When almost every one* was satisfied, Govemment felt apprehensive of 
the result, and in view of the divergence in certain important particulars, 
decided not to proceed any further but bring forward a new Bill. But 
the President would not allow its introduction, on a principle laid down 
by the Speaker of the House of Commons that, when essential alterations 
were to be made in any Bill which had come before the House, the proper 
course was to ask leave to withdraw the original Bill and re-submit it as 
altered. In the circumstances, the Government decided to proceed wtb 
the old Bill, but lost an important clause in a snap division, as it was 
said. So it was decided to adjourn the Bill sme die. 

The Public Safety Bill was another measure which had occasioned 
acute controversy and provoked the hostility of the Congress Party. 
Though ostensibly it was directed against Foreigners, yet, no doubt was 
left in the minds of the people that it would be used against Indians, as 
was the case with the D.O.R.A. of India. Speaking in the Assembly. on 
the Bill, Lala Lajpat Rai said: 

“I wiE break no bones by stating to this House that this is not 
a measure reaUy intended against foreign Communists only. It is 
only the thin end of the wedge. It is reaEy directed against the 
Indians themselves, NationaEsts as weE as Labourites. ’The foreign 
Co mmuni st wEl go away, wiE be turned out at the cost of the Indian 
tax-payer, and wEl be taken to the British Isles or anywhere else, 
being comfortably berthed in the P. and 0. steamer, but if this House 
accepts the principle of this Bill, and accepts Clause 2, that acceptance 
could at any time be utilized for the purpose of prosecuting National- 
ists and others who want Indian economic and poEtical freedom. This 
is reaEy the motive behind this legislation. The clause is wide. It is 
not Communist action that is proposed to be punished or dealt with. 
It is the advocacy, directly or indirectly, of the doctrine stated in 
the clause. The words are 'directly or indirectly advocates the over- 
throw by force or violence the Govemment estabEshed by Law in Bri- 
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tish India;’ Messrs. Jawaliarlal and Srinivasa Iyengar wlio advocate 
•Complete Independence come under the La-sv,” " 


The Bill was voted upon and there was a tie. The President voted 
against and it was dropped. 


The Calcutta Congress was one of the important sessions of the Na- 
tional gathering, in that it was destined to show the way to future pro- 
gress. It was this importance that led to the election of Pandit Motilal 
Nehru as the President. There was the additional circmnstanee of a full 
Convention of the All-Parties’ Conference being tacked on to the Con- 
gress. The Simon Commission’s second visit to India had taken place and 
the Commission was actually touring the country while the Congress was 
sitting. Pandit Motilal Nehru’s Address gives some details of the inten- 
sity of the boycott of the Commission particularly at Cawnpore, Lahore 
and. Lucknow, and the reaction it had on the Anglo-Indian mind and out- 
look. English newspapers of Calcutta were suggesting “twenty years of 
resolute Government,” and threatening a resistance of the Indian demand 
for freedom to the “last ounce of ammimi'tion.” Lord Irwin himself de- 
clared that it was the plain duty of the Government to take whatever 
steps it deemed necessary to prevent the recurrence -of these discreditable 
incidents. But' what did Government do in their own turn? Motilalji 
asked how any Englishman would like his house to be broken into, his 
giiests treated to a' soimd thrashing and then arrested and imprisoned for 
the night for making a peaceful demonstration from his own terrace. It 
was a fact that the Maharajah of Mahmudabad and his palace were sur- 
rounded with a cordon of Police while the Commission was being enter- 
tained in a neighbouring park. When the Commission was touring Lahore, 
men like Dr. Alam and Dr. Satyapal, imder the leadership of Lala Lajpat 
Rai, conducted processions against the Commission. Lajpat Rai 'was 
Ijeaten on the chest and hardly recovered from the effects of the injuries. 
Shortly after, he passed a-vvay. Panditji declared in emphatic terms tliat 
our- destination is freedom, the form and extent of which would depend 
upon the time when, and the circumstances under which, it came. Then 
he dwelt upon the All-Parties’ Conference and asserted that Government 
must “begin at the point at which the All-Parties’ Conference have now 
arrived and push forward -with them as far as they would go.” Panditji 
continued: “Let us then pause and take stock of our equipment and finally 
throw the strength of our whole being into one great effort to reach the 
goal.” A special feature of the Calcutta Congress (1928) was the large 
number of messages of sjTnpathy and congratulations from in'dividuals 
and institutions abroad, ranging from klrs. Sarojini Naidu in New York, 
Sirs. Sun Yat Sen and 31. Romain Rolland, to the Persian Socialist Party, 
the Communist Party of New Zealand, and the League of the Rights of 
Man. 


The resolutions dealt with were of the usual type, except that an 
ultimatum was given to the Government, in regard to the destiny of India. 
The greetings of the friends in foreign countries were heartily recipro- 
cated, and the A.I.C.C. was called upon to establish a contact by opening 
a Foreign Department in this behalf. A pan-Asiatic Federation was con- 
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lemplated. Congratulations were sent to China on having attained full 
freedom and. greetings to Syria, Palestine, E^t and Iraq. The second 
World Congress of the League against Imperialism was welcomed. The 
Madras resolution against war-danger was reiterated. British goods were 
asked to be boycotted. 

Congratulations were offered to Mr. VaUabhbhai Patel on the success 
of the Bardoli struggle. Congressmen were asked to abstain from attend- 
ing Government parties, Darbars, and all other official and non-official 
functions held by Government officials, or in their honour. There was a 
demand put forward for Eesponsible Government in the Indian States. 
The Calcutta resolution on the question of Indian States has since become 
classical, and the volume of agitation that has grown in the country has 
largely centred round it. Accordingly we quote it in full ; 

“XVII. The Congress urges (on) the Ruling Princes of the 
Indian States to introduce Responsible Government based on repre- 
sentative institutions in the States, and to issue immediately Pro- 
clamations or enact Laws guaranteeing elementary and fundamental 
rights of citizenship, such as rights of association, free speech, free 
Press and security of person and property.” 

The Congress once again passed a resolution expressing sympathy 
with the ex-Maharaja of Nabha and also with the families of five Ben- 
galis who died in incarceration. Certain Police raids and searches in 
Lahore were condemned. A tribute was paid to the memory of Lala 
Lajpat Rai, Hakim Ajmal Khan, Andhra Ratna Gopala Krishnayya, Ma- 
ganlal Gandhi, Gopabandhu Das and Lord Sinha. Regarding the ulti- 
matum referred to already, the Congress passed the following resolution ; 

“This Congress having considered the Constitution recommend- 
ed by the All-Parties’ Committee Report welcomes it as a great con- 
tribution towards the solution of India’s political and communal pro- 
blems and congratulates the Committee on the, virtual unanimity of 
its recommendations, and, whilst adhering to the resolution relating to 
Complete Independence- passed at the Madras Congress, approves of 
the Constitution drawn up by the Committee as a great step in poli- 
tical advance, specially as it represents the largest measure of agree- 
ment attained among the important parties in the country. 

“Subject to the exigencies of the political situation, this Congress 
will adopt the Constitution if it is accepted in its entirety by the Bri- 
tish Parliament on or before the 31st December, 1929, but in the 
event of its non-acceptance by the date or its earlier rejection, the 
Congress will organise a campaign of non-yiolent Non-co-operation by 
advising the country to refuse taxation and in such other manner as 
may be decided upon. 

“Consistently with the above, nothing in this resolution shall in- 
terfere with the carrying on in the name of the Congress of the propa- 
ganda for Complete Independence.” 
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This was the form in which the main resolution of the session was 
passed. But it had a sad and controversial history behind it. The resolu- 
tion as it was originally introduced by Gandhi in the Subjects Committee 
stood thus: — 

“This Congress having considered the Constitution recommended 
by the All-Parties’ Committee Eeport welcomes it as, a great contri- 
bution towards the solution of India’s political and communal pro- 
/blems and congratulates the ^Committee on the virtual .unanimity of 
its recommendations, and, whilst adhering to the resolution relating to 
Complete Independence passed at the Madras Congress, adopts the 
Constitution drawn up by the Committee as -a great step in political 
advance, specially as it represents the largest measure of agreement 
attained among the important parties in the coimtry. 

“Provided however, that the Congress shall not be bound by the 
Constitution if it is not accepted on or before the 31st December,. 1930 
• and provided further that in the event of non-acceptance by the Bri- 
tish Parliament of the Constitution by that date, the Congress will 
revive non-violent Non-co-operation by advising the country to re- 
fuse taxation and every aid to Government. 

“The President is hereby authorised to send the test of this re- 
solution together with a copy of the said Eeport to His Excellency 
the Viceroy for such action as he may be pleased to take. 

“Nothing in the resolution shall interfere' with the propaganda 
for familiarising the people with the goal of Independence, in so far 
,-as it does not conflict with the prosecution of the campaign for the 
adoption of the said Eeport.” 

To this, amendments were moved by JawaharlaT Nehru and Subash 
Chandra Bose of an identical nature. Their aim was to put no time- 
limit, nor, even by implication, to accept for India Dominion Status as 
contemplated in the Constitution drawn up by the All-Parties’ Confer- 
ence. Pandit Jawaharlal’s' amendment ran thus: — 

“i. This Congress adheres to the decision of the Madras Con- 
• gress declaring Complete Independence to be the goal of the Indian 
people-. and is of .opinion that there can be no true freedom till the 
British connection is severed. 

“ii. The Congress accepts the recommendations of the Nehru 
Committee as agreed to by the Lucknow All-Parties’ Conference for 
the settlement of communal differences. 

“iii. The Congress cordially congratulates the Nehru Commit- 
tee for their labours, patriotism and foresightedness, and, without pre- 
judice to the resolution of the Congress relating to Complete Inde- 
pendence, is of opinion that the recommendations of the Nehru Com- 
mittee are a great step towards political advance, and without com- 
mitting itself to every detail, generally approves of them.” 

Gandhi, who was the sponsor of the resolution, deprecated the omis- 
sion of the clause, “the President is hereby authorised to send the text 
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of this resolution together uith a copy of the said Eeport to His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy for such action as he may he pleased to tahe.” Gandhi 
held that the sending of the resolution to the Viceroy vras only, an act of 
necessary courtesy, and if ure "were not suffering from a needless superio- 
ity complex and a'sense of difSdenee, we would not insist upon this clause 
being dropped. On the rest of the resolution, after a great deal of dis- 
cussion a compromise was arrived at Between the members of the Inde- 
pendence League and others in the Subjects Committee. This compromise 
was however not respected in the open Congress where an amendment was 
moved by Subash Chandra. Bose and" seconded by Jawaharlal, — and both 
of them parties to the compromise. The repudiation of a solemn promise 
deeply hurt Gandhi and others. Gandhi gave expression to his feelings in 
very strong terms, when he moved the compromise resolution in the open 
session which was carried by a majority. 

“Ton may take the’ name of Independence on your lips, as the 
Muslmis utter the name of Allah or the pious Hindu utters the name 
of Krishna or Earn, but all that muttering will be an empty formula 
if there is no honour behind it. If you are not prepared to stand by 
' ■ your own words, where will Independence be? Independence is a 
thing, after aU, made of sterner stuff. It is not made by the juggling 
of words.” 

The Congress also laid down the future programme in the follow- 
ing Resolution : — . . 

“Xrv. Meanwhile the. Congress shall engage in the following 
activities ; — 

(1) In the Legislatures and outside, every attempt will be made 
to bring about total prohibition of intoxicating drugs and drinks; 
picketing of liquor and drug shops shall be organised wherever de- 
sirable and possible; 

(2) Inside and outside the Legislatures, methods suited to res- 
pective environments shah, be immediately adopted to bring about 
boycott of foreign cloth by advocating and stimulating production 
and adoption of hand-spun and. head-woven khaddar; 

(3) Specific grievances wherever discovered and where people 
are ready shall be sought to be redressed by non-violent action as was 
done recently at Bardoli ; 

(4) Members of Legislatures returned on the Congress ticket 
shall devote the bulk of their time to the constructive work settled 
from time to time by the Congress Committee ; 

(5) The Congress organisation shall be perfected by enlisting 
members and enforcing stricter discipline; 

(6) Measures shall be taken to remove the disabilities of women 
and they wiU be invited and encouraged to take their due share in 
national upbuilding; 

(7) Measures shall be taken to rid the country of social abuses; 
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(8) It mil be the duty tof all Congressmen, being Hindus, to 
do all they can to remove imtouehability and help the so-called tm- 
touchables in every possible way in their attempt to remove their dis- 
abilities and better their condition; 

. (9) Volunteers shall be enlisted to take up work among the city 
labourers and village reconstruction, in addition to what is being 
done through the spinning wheel and khaddar; 

(10) Such other work as may be_ deemed advisable in order to' 
advance nation-building in all its departments and in order to enable 
the Congress to secure the co-operation in the national effort of the 
people' engaged in different pursuits. 

In order to finance the activities mentioned in the foregoing pro- 
gramme, the Congress expects every Congressman to contribute to the 
Congress coffers a certain percentage of his or’ her inCbme according 
to his or her ability.” 

Amongst the more important resolutions of Calcutta was one “con- 
demning the action of Government in arresting and deporting without 
trial of Mr. "W. J. Johnstone, the fraternal delegate to the Congress from 
the League Against Imperialism, and considers this as a deliberate at- 
tempt to prevent Congress from developing international contacts.” 

The Calcutta Session will be remembered for a demonstration in 
which the labourers numbering over 50,000 men :from neighbouring mill 
-areas marched in an orderly fashion and saluted the National Flag hoist- 
ed in the Congress grounds, occupied the Pandal for nearly two hours, 
.and passed their resolution deciding for Independence for India and then 
walked out. . 

An outstanding feature of the year was the rise of the Youth move- 
ment in the country. Youth Leagues and students’ organisations had been 
formed all over the country and were specially strong in Bombay and 
Bengal. Delegates were sent by some of these organisations to the 'World 
Youth Congress held at Eerde in Holland in the pre-vious August. Young 
men had also taken a very prominent part in the Simon Boycott demons- 
trations. In Lucknow they were the chief sufferers from police lathis and 
Fa ton blows. 

The "Working Committee earlier in the year had decided to appoint 
research scholars to carry on research work on behalf of the Congress. 
This was an important decision which should have been of great help in 
bringing together useful information on public questions and at the same 
time in training competent young men for national service. But research 
work could only be done properly in a permanent office with a good li- 
brarj' attached to it and in an atmosphere free from political excitement. 

The Hindustani Seva Dal had started a physical cul^re institution 
at Bagalkot in the Kamatak. They had held several training camps in 
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varioTis parts of the cotmtry and they bad added to their reputation for 
doing rough work. 

We must now tell>the reader, how Gandhi was drawn to Calcutta 
from his comparative retirement. It may be remembered that he was 
imprisoned soon after the Ahmedabad Congress in March 1922, and was 
absent from the Congress at Gaya, 1922, the Special Session at Delhi 
(September, 1923,) and the Annual Session at Coeanada, 1923. He was 
released on the 5th of February, 1924 and presided over the Belgaum Con- 
gress. He attended the Cawnpore Congress only to ratify the Patna de- 
sions of partition, or partnership, — whatever you may call it, — ^with the 
Swaraj Party. Then he took a vow of a year’s political silence which he 
broke at Ga^ati. At Gauhati his participation in the Congress delibera- 
tions was active. But in kladras he was absolutely unconcerned and did 
not even attend the sittings of the Subjects Committee. It was doubtful 
whether he would have taken any interest in the Calcutta Session. For 
■ some years previously he had been spending a month at the Wardha Ashram 
on the eve of the annual sessions of the Congress. This year too when 
the Calcutta Session was about to meet in December, 1928, he ,was at 
Wardha, and Pandit Motilal Nehru, who was given a grand reception in 
a carriage drawn by 36 horses, found himself in the midst of a some- 
what intricate situation. The protestants who had signed a letter at Luck- 
now (All-Parties’ Conference) advocating Independence as against the 
Dominion ‘Status on which the Conference had framed a Constitution 
were there, (Jawaharlal being one of them) having formed an Independ- 
ence League. The Bengal friends had a league of their own. Subash 
Chandra was at its head. " 

A word now reqxiires to be said about the All-Parties’ Conference 
itself. It became a sad failure ; except the Muslims, the other minorities, 
one after another, deprecated communal representation. On the other 
hand, Mr. Jinnah who had just come from England and who had, ever 
since he arrived, been falling foul of the Nehru Report, began to oppose 
it. Some Muslims had even earlier evinced hostility to it. 

From the supplementary Report of the Committee of the All-Parties’ 
Conference, we learn that the Report published by the Conference had 
been subject to various kinds of criticisms. Says the supplementary Re- 
port : — 


- “The ranks of our critics have been joined recently, we regret to 
say, by the Aga Khan. He teUs us that the British people could 
never honourably agree to leave an armed force, or even civil adminis- 
trators, in a country for the good government of which it was no 
longer responsible ... if the British did this in a fit of madness, of 
which there has been no parallel in history, they would go down not 
only in the estimation of the whole world, but in history for aU time, 
for supplying armed force to a country wherein their responsibility 
had come to an end, to be administered at the beck and call of other 
people.’’ 
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The Aga Khan advocated independence for eacli ■ Indian Province 
and said, that the position of each Province must he akin- to that of Bavaria 
in the former German Confederation,— rather than that of an American 
State or a Swiss Canton. The Committee combated both these positions in 
their supplementary Report. At the Convention itself in Calcutta, Ma- 
hpmed Ali moved a number of amendments which, however, were re- 
jected. 

Jinnah summarily adjourned the Muslim League for want of a 
quorum. The All-Parties’ Convention was really lying in Calcutta on its 
sick bed, one might saj'^, its death bed. The longer .it lived, the more nu- 
merous became the., demands of the poor relations that gathered round it. 
Mke the calf at Sabarmati, it could not live but would not die. It was 
therefore necessary to smoothen its way to heaven. Who else could have 
the courage to do this last act of service to the dying friend than ’Gandhi? 
His shoulders are broad enough to bear, the obloquy of doing to death the 
Convention. He moved that the Convention do adjourn sine die and the 
motion was passed. At this time the Congress was definitely coming back 
to Gandhi ; but it came back burdened with its own new loads. Gandhi was 
yet to see what the Congress Party in the Council would do to shake itself off 
from the charm of the Councils. Already the A.I.C.C. had passed in Delhi, 
in October, 1928, the following resolution on Councils; — 

“The Committee notes "with regret that various Congress Council 
Parties have not been following the instnictions contained in the 
Madras Congress resolution on Council work. "While giving there- 
fore greater latitude to the Congress Parties in view of the diflSeult 
situation, the Committee hopes that the spirit of the Congress resolu- 
tion would be adhered to.” 

Pour contradictory positions were delineated there. First a con- 
demnation, then a condonation, next the urge for a certam latitude, and 
finally the demand for not abandoning the longitude. 

Gandhi ha^'ing gone to Calcutta, remained there to take active part 
in the Congress deliberations, shaped the resolution of the session and 
sponsored it. The political situation was very dark at the time. The 
rumour of the impending prosecutions of the advocates of Independence, 
the provoking speech of the Viceroy in Calcutta, the conviction of the 
Editor of Forivard, and the orgy of prosecutions in Madras, made a deep 
impression upon his mind. Disquieting as all these happenings were, 
Gandhi was greatly disturbed by all that he had seen in Calcutta, — a 
compromise deliberately entered into and the breaking of it first by 
Bengal, then by U.P., and finally by Madras. As against these two sets of 
conditions, he had an invitation from Europe and, circumstances permit- 
ting, he had fuUy intended to undertake the European tour early in 1929. 
Strangely, enough, he had Pandit Motilal Nehru’s permission for it. Biit 
after the" most careful consideration, and consultation with friends, he had 
come to the conclusion that circumstances compelled him to givc^up the 
tour, for that year at any rate. “I dare not think of next year, wrote 
he. “A Danish friend writes to me saying that I could usefully go to 
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Europe only as a representative of Free India!. I feel tiie truth, of the re- 
mark.” Gandhi instinctively came to the right decision and wrote: 

“I have no voice from within prompting me to go. On the con- 
trary, having put a constructive resolution before the Congress and 
having received universal support, I feel that I wiU be guilty of de- 
sertion if I now went away to Europe. It may be that those who 
voted for the resolution never meant to carry it out. It may be that 
I shall have nothing to do during the year in respect of the programme, 
but I feel that it is not for me to reason thus. I must not lose faith 
in the workers. A voice from within teUs me that I must not only 
hold myself in readiness to do what comes my way, but I must even 
think out and suggest means for working out what, to me, is a great 
prograrome. Above all, I must prepare myself for the next year’s 
struggle whatever shape it may take.” 

This was uttered in the first week of February, 1929. We shall pre- 
sently see what remained in store for the country in February, 1930., 
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PART ir 
CHAPTER I 

The Pkeparation (1929) 

Early in 1929, the situation in India was really of a trying character. 
It will be remembered that the PubHe Safety BiU introduced in the As- 
sembly in September, 1928, was rejected by the casting vote of the Pre- 
sident. The Bill was again introduced in January, 1929, and became the 
centre of a minor storm. The Central Committee, composed of four mem- 
bers .of the Council of State elected to it and of five members of the Assem- 
bly nominated by Government, was touring the country along ydth the 
Simon Commission. There were auxiliary committees also at work. The 
Indian States’ Committee presided over by Sir Harcourt Butler present- 
ed its RepOTt to Parliament in April, 1929. The Education Committee 
imder the Chairmanship of Sir Philip Hortogg was touring up and down 
the country to review the growth of education in British India and was 
to pubb’sh its -Report in September, 1929. The Simon Commission itself 
concluded its labours in India on the 14th April, 1929. Hardly did they 
reach England when the Conservative Government was defeated in the 
general election in May, 1929, yielding, place to a Labour Ministry with 
Mr, MacDonald as Premier and Mr. Wedgwood Benn as Secretarj’’ of 
State for India. Lord Irwin had taken four months’ leave and gone to 
England at the end of June “to devise some means whereby the constitu- 
tional question might be clarified, and a greater degree of co-operation 
obtained from aU sections of Indian political opinion before Parliament 
was asked to pronounce upon whatever scheme of Reforms might be laid 
before it as a result of the Statutory enquiry.” 

We shall in due course study the statement of policy made by him 
on his return. In the meantime, let us study the developments on the 
Legislative front of the Congress. 

The Public Safety BiU which was reintroduced in January, 1929, was 
taken up in April, but was disaUowed by the President on the llth April. 
On the 2nd of April, the President made the foUowing statement: — 

“Before I ask the House to resume the debate on the motion that 
the Public Safety BiU, as reported by the Select Committee, be taken 
into consideration, I should Uke to make a few observations. Since 
we met last, I have been at pains to examine the speeches made by 
the Leader of the House from time to time on the PubUc Safety BiU 
on the one hand, and the complaint lodged by the Crown against the 
31 persons in the Meerut Court. As’ a result of my labours, I have 
found that the fundamental basis of the PubUc Safety BiU is virtually 
identical with that of the case against the 31 accused. Honourable 
Members are aware that the rules of business of this House provide 
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that no question shall be asked nor any resolution moved in regard to 
any matter Tvhich is under adjudication by a Court of Law having 
jurisdiction in any part of His Majesty’s Dominions, The question 
therefore arises, whether it is possible for this House to discuss the 
motion that the Public Safety Bill be taken into consideration with- 
out referring to any of the matters which are sul jvdice in tlie Meerut 
trial. I think there can be no two opinions that real debate on the 
Bill is not possible. Besides, acceptance of the BUI would mean prac- 
tically the acceptance of the fundamental basis of the case for it, and 
' rejection of the BUI would mean the rejection of that basis, and in 
either case such a course is bound to effect prejudicially the case for 
• the prosecution or for the defence in the Meerut trial as the case may 
be. I do not see how in these circumstances I can legitimately allow 
the Government 'to proceed further with this Bill at this stage. I 
have decided, instead of giving any Ruling, to advise the Government 
themselves in the first instance to consider the observations I have 
made and postpone the BUI pending the Meerut trial, or, if they 
attach greater importance to the passing of the BUI at this junctui’e, 
to withdraw the Meerut Case and then proceed with the Bill,” 

Government expressed themselves as imable to accept either of the 
two alternative suggestions put before them and the President finally gave 
his verdict, ruling out-the motion on the groimd that it “involved an abuse 
' of the forms and procedure of this House.”, The next day the Viceroy 
addressed the two Houses and declared that it was imperative for Govern- 
ment to obtain the powers proposed in the Public Safety Bill without fur- 
ther delay. Accordingly he issued an Ordinance giving to the Executive 
the arbitrary power they needed, kir. Patel thereupon wrote a letter to 
the Viceroy protesting against what he considered to have been the cri- 
ticisms passed on his Ruling in the Viceroy’s Address. But the Viceroy’s 
Private Secretary answered stating that “His Excellency desires me to say 
tliat it was no part of his intention either to criticise the Ruling you had 
given or pass censure upon you for it, and that he fuUy shares your anxiety 
■ to maintain the dignity of the House and the authority of the Chair,” 

We have referred to the Trades Disputes BUI, It only remains to 
state that, the BiU was passed on the 8th of April and its passage was ren- 
dered memorable by the fact that, at the moment when the House was re- 
assembling after the division and whUe the President was announcing his 
intention of proceeding to other business, two bombs flung from the visi- 
tors* gallery burst amongst the benches occupied by the official members 
and some persons were slightly injured. 

Immediately after the Congress session in Calcutta, the Working 
.Committee appointed a number of sub-committees to give effect to the 
Congress pro^amme. Committees were formed for the boycott of foreign 
cloth, prohibition, removal of untouehability, Congress organisation, vo- 
lunteers, and the removal of disabilities of women. The last named sub- 
committee has apparently done no work and has submitted no report. 
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• The. Volunteers Sub-Committee made various recommendations, in 
particular recommendiug that the Hindustani Seva Dal be strengthened 
and should he fully utilized for training volunteers for national work. 

The Foreign Cloth Boycott Committee under the chairmanship of 
Gandhi and ■with. Mr. Jairamdas Doulatram as its able and effective Secre- 
tary, fimetioned throughout the year and carried on ceaseless activity in 
favour of the boycott. Mr. Jairamdas resigned his membership of the 
Bombay Council in order to devote himself wholly to the work of the boy- 
cott and fixed the headquarters of his committee in Bombay. The Com- 
mittee developed direct contacts with Pro-vincial and- District Congress 
Committees and issued numerous pamphlets and leaflets. Early in the 
year, numerous bonfires of foreign cloth took place. One of these in Cal- 
cutta resulted in the prosecution by Government of Gandhi as already re- 
ferred to. 

The Prohibition Committee had been in the charge of Syt. C. Raja- 
gopalachari, who made the subject of prohibition his very o-wn and had 
brought his great abilities to bear on the furtherance of this campaign. 
Work was carried on largely in South India and 'in Gujarat and the re- 
sults achieved have been considerable. The campaign had attracted inter- 
national attention. The Madras Government had been induced to allot 
four lakhs of rupees for carrying on an official propaganda against the 
drink and drug evil. The U.P. Government appeared likely to take a 
sirniiar step. Mr. Eajagopalachari became the Secretary of the Prohibi- 
tion League of India and was editing their quarterly magazine, ProTii- 
"bifion. 

The Campaign for the removal of untouchability was in the charge 
of Syt. Jamnalal Bajaj' who had worked strenuously in its behalf. Pub- 
lic opinion was everywhere being roused in favour of the removal of the 
disabilities of the classes which have for long been suppressed. Many 
weli-kno'wn temples, which would not admit these classes, were thro'wn 
open to them. The Committee has also succeeded in opening numerous 
wells and schools to these suppressed classes. Many Municipalities are co- 
operating in this work. The Secretary of the Committee, Syt. Jamnalal 
Bajaj, toured extensively in Madras, Central Provinces, Rajputana, Sindh, 
Kaslmiir, Punjab and the N.-W. Frontier Province. 

^ The effect of the propaganda for the removal of untouchability was 
two-fold. The so-called higher castes have been induced in .some measure 
to give up the exclusiveness which they had for long jealously kept, and 
the suppressed classes have become self-conscious and assertive of their 
rights. In some places, where the demand from the latter for a removal 
of their disabilities has not met 'with an adequate response, friction has 
arisen and ‘Satyagraha’’ or soine kind of Passive Resistance has been 
tlrreatened. The tension that prevailed for some time during the year 
has eased a little now. It is clear that untouchability and other social dis- 
abilities which certain classes have suffered from are doomed and cannot 
last much longer. 

The Committee for Congress re-organisation submitted its Report 
early in the year. In view of the action contemplated next year, great 
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impoflaiice was attached to the question of organisation and the subject 
was fully considered by the Working Committee and the'^iXC.C. 

Before we continue the story of Legislative activity in the September 
session, we must describe one or two events connected with Gandhi. Gandhi 
was making a tour in India and passed Calcutta on his way to Bnrma. 
.There a bonfire of foreign cloth took place, and in that connection he was 
charged in the second "vreek of March, 1929, with committing nuisance, in 
that he chose to ^sobey or abetted disobeying an order designed to pro- 
hibit' the burning in public of straw and such other articles. Sir Charles 
Tegart, the. Police Commissioner of Calcutta, had exhumed Section 66 (2) 
of the Calcutta Police Act. It is said that a drowning man catches at a 
straw. But it is not known why this living bureaucracy should have 
clutched at this ‘straw’ section of the City Police Act. To make a long 
story short, the Police tried to shunt the engine off the main line of P.C.B. 
(Foreign Cloth Boycott) to the side track of the C.D. (Civil Disobedi- 
ence). But this proved a failure. Gandhi proceeded to Burma and re- 
turned shortly after. He was tried and fined Be. 1. Thereafter he made 
his memorable tour in Andhra Desa in which he collected for khaddar 
two lacs and seventy thousand rupees in six weeks. Soon after, the All- 
India Congress Committee met in the month of May, 1929, in Bombay. 

I* 

The Bombay meeting was rather an important one. Government had 
announced that the life of the Assembly would be extended. This alone 
called for action from the Congress. The large ntunber of arrests all over 
the country including that of Mr. Sambamurti, a member of the Work- 
ing Committee, the ruthless repression going on in the Punjab lending 
itself to the suspicion that it was being done with the view inter alia of 
interfering with preparations for the forthcoming session of the Congress 
in Lahore, — ^these called for vigorous action from the Congress organisa- 
tions in every Province. It was decided at Bombay that Provincial Con- 
gress Committees should have not less than a quarter per cent of the total 
population of the Province as original members, and should have not less 
than 50 per cent of the districts represented on the Province. District 
and Tehsil organisations should have not less than 3/4 per cent of the 
population as original members and so on. A village organisation was to 
have not less than 1 per cent, of its population as original members. It 
would be open to the Working Committee to disafSliate any organisation 
that did not carry out the instructions. Power was given to the Worb'ng 
Committee to adopt such measures as it might consider fit in the interests 
of tlie country as regards the action to be taken by the members of the 
Congress Parties in the Assembly and the Provincial Councils. East 
Africa was the subject of a resolution that it should receive the full sup- 
port of the Congress in its struggle for political and economic equality. 
The Committee further resolved that a Congress Manual be prepared, em- 
bodying authoritative chapters on the various political, administrative, 
economic and cultural problems comprised by the Swaraj movement, and 
that the A.I.C.C. office do incur the necessary expenditure therefor. 

The Working Committee confirmed the deputation, by the President, 
of the Bev. Ottama to represent the Congress at the State funeral of Dr. 
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Sun Yat Sen, and !Mr. Shiva Prasad Gupta was elected to represent India 
at the Congress of the League Against Imperialism. In regard to the 
Coimcil Party in the Legislatures, the "Working Committee resolved that 
“aU Congress members of the Central Legislature or of any of the Prp- 
viucial Coxmcils, excepting Bengal and Assam, shall abstain from attend- 
ing any meeting of the said Legislatures or Councils or any of the Com- 
mittees appointed by them or by the Government till such time as the 
A.I.C.C. or the Working Committee decides otherwise, and that the Con- 
gress members shall Imnceforth devote aU their avaUahle time to the carry- 
ing out of the Congras programme, provided that the Congress members 
of Bengal and Assam Councils shall, after being elected, attend only one 
meeting for the sole purpose of registering their names.” It was in the 
sitting of the A.I.C.C. held in May that the Committee resolved it to he 
' essential to make revolutionary changes in the present economic and social 
structure of society and to remove the gross inequalities in order to re- 
move poverty and misery and to ameliorate the condition' of the Indian 
mass^; A 'sum of Rs. 1,500 was voted in aid of the Meerut prisoners. 

On March. 20th, 1929, in Bombay, Punjab and the United ^Provinces, 
under Sec. 121A of the Indian Penal Code, hundreds of houses were 
searched. Those arrested included eight members of the All-India Con- 
gress Committee. All the arrested persons were brought to Meerut where 
their trial began in what has come to be known as the Meerut Conspiracy 
' Case, the charge being that they were spreading Communistic propaganda. 
Mr. H. L. Hutchinson, Editor of New Spark, was later added to the accus- 
ed. , A Central Defence Committee, chiefly consisting of prominent 
Congressmen, was formed to help the accused. As already stated, the 
Working Committee, contrary to its usual practice, made a grant of 
Rs. 1,500 towards the defence. The preliminary enquiry in the case drag- 
ged on for many months and was concluded a few days prior to the close 
of the year. The trial attracted great attention in India and England. 
The Director of Government Publicity was present at the trial to supervise 
personally the publicity and propaganda arrangements in the Case. 

- The Working Committee met soon after once again, on July 15th, in 
Delhi and was of opinion that it would be in the interest of the Swaraj 
movement to advise the members of the various Legislatures to resign their 
seats. In view, however, of the importance of the question, the Com- 
mittee considered that the final decision should be taken by the A.I.C.C. 
It, therefore, resolved that a special meeting of the A.I.C.C. he convened 
for the purpose at Allahabad on Friday, the 26th July, 1929. It will be 
remembered that the last clause of the main resolution of Calcutta called 
upon the people to finance the Congress movement by paying a particular 
percentage of their income to the national cause. At first 5 per cent, was 
proposed, later 2 V 2 per cent . but it was considered "^e, judging from 
the timidity and nervousness exhibited at the meeting by some of the richer 
members of the Congress, to leave the matter to their discretion. A list 
was published in the July Bulletin showing some of the collections so made. 
Altogether the response was poor. 

The period was one of much repression in the county. At this time 
Government had banned Dr. Sunderland’s book. India in Bondage, and 
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Bfibu Eamanauda Chatterjee, Editor of The Modern Bevkw, was arrested 
for publishing the hook. 

Bhagat Singh and Dutt who had. been arrested in connection with the 
Delhi (Assembly) Bomb Case were sentenced to transportation for life. 
They had declared that they had thrown the bomb for demonstrative pur- 
poses. ; - 

AVc have already dwelt at lengtli upon the lumber-strike in the Lahore 
Conspiracy Case. 

\ 

Another group Case was going on in Calcutta in which Syt. Subash 
Chandra Bose, a member of the Working Committee, and several other 
prominent Congressmen were being tried. 

Arrests of Indians for political reasons were also reported from 
Shanghai and the Malaj’’ States. 

Apart from numerous trials and convictions of political and labour 
■workers, methods of repression were used by the Police whieh •were des- 
cribed by the A.I.C.C. as ‘barbarous’. On one occasion seven young men 
collecting funds for the defence of the Lahore under-trial prisoners were 
beaten by the Police, in the presence of the District Magistrate, till some 
of them were sensele^ and all had received severe injuries. Their offence 
was their crjnng -“Douai with Imperialism!” and “Long Live Eevolu- 
tion!” Even more barbaroiis treatment was resorted to in Lahore in the 
case of the under-trial prisoners in the Conspiracy Case. They were .b'eateii 
in tlie open coiirt in the presence of the trying Magistrate and, it was 
stated, they were ill-treated in a variety of ways, outside the court-house. 

Apart from them and the later trials and con'rictions, it should be 
remembered that there were a large number of long-term political pri- 
soners in various jails in India and the Andaman Islands. These includ- 
ed detenus under Eegulation III of 1818, and hlartial Law prisoners who 
were sentenced by special tribunals during the Martial Law regime in 
the Punjab in 1919. Besides these, there were twenty-seven political pri- 
soners in jails who were sentenced to transportation" for life in 1914-15 
during war time. Tlioy were tried and sentenced by special commissions 
and not by the ordinary Law-Courts. They had been in prison for 15 
years by this time. 

Labour troubles and strikes continued during the year and came to 
a head. There 'was a big general strike in the Bombay textile mills in- 
volving 150,000 workers. The strike demonstrated that Indian Labour 
•v\-as developing a new outlook. The strike was a great success to begin 
witli, and showed that there was considerable organising ability behind it. 
But. after six months or more it failed. Another general strike took place 
in the Jute areas in Bengal, involving about 25,000 workers. The Jute 
workers were badly organised but they .succeeded. Sporadic strikes how- 
ever contimicd and partly undid the work of the general strike. 

Still another strike whieh had attracted widespread attention and 
sympathy was the strike of the tin-plate workers in Golmuri near Jam- 
siiedpur. This strike involved 3,000 workers, mostly skilled, and it con- 
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tinned for eight and a half months. The demands of the strikers were 
very moderate hut the employers and the Bihar Government persistently 
refused even an enquiry. The Legislative Assembly censured the atti- 
tude of Government and passed a resolution for the "withdrawal of the 
protection given to the tin-plate industry. But, as often happens with 
the resolutions of the Assembly, this resolution also was ignored by Gov- 
ernment. No enquiry took place and the strike continued. Sympathetic 
strikes took, place in Budge Budge and elsewhere. 

The South Indian Railway strike of 1928 was follWed by the arrest 
and trial for conspiracy of many persons. The Judge of Trichinopoly 
sentenced fifteen of these to ten years’ rigorous imprisonment in April. 

Two of the members of our 'Working Committee were absent in 
foreign countries for the greater part of the year. Shrimati Sarojini 
Naidu returned from America after a very successful tour in August. In 
November, she went to Ba.st Africa to preside over the Bast African Indian 
Congress. One of the Congress Treasurers, Syt. Shiva Prasad Gupta, had 
been in Europe for many months. 

hir. Shiva Prasad Gupta attended the second World Congress of the 
League Against Imperialism at Frankfurt in July on behalf of the Na- 
tional Congress. His report of this Congress was placed before the Work- 
ing-Committee. 

Immediately after the Calcutta Congress, the Working Committee 
made a grant of £30 per month for the establishment of a Students’ In- 
formation Bureau in Berlin.* This Bureau was opened soon after under 
the supervision of A. C. N. Nambiar, and it fully justified itself by the 
/help it gave to numerous Indian students and visitors. Jlr. Shiva Prasad 
Gupta inspected it during his European tour and he wrote in terms of 
high appreciation of its work. On Ms recommendation the Working Com- 
mittee increased the grant by £2 per month for a reading room. The 
Bureau was run efficiently and sent full reports and accounts monthly. Its 
success was largely due to the honorary service of kir. Nambiar. 

The Calcutta Congress directed the A.I.C.C. to open a Foreign De- 
partment and the Working Committee authorised the working Secretary 
to take the necessary steps in this behalf. The Secretary had been in per- 
sonal charge of the foreign work of the A.I.C.C. and had endeavoured to 
develop contacts with organisations and individuals in other countries. 
This was not particularly easy, as numerous difficulties were placed in 
the way of foreign correspondence by the Government censorship. 

The Calcutta Congress also directed the Working Committee to take 
steps to summon a meeting of a Pan-Asiatic Federation in 1930 in India. 
The Committee called upon Mr. S. Satyamurti and the Secretary to take 
the necessary steps and to report. In this report it was pointed out that, 
if the meeting was to be held in 1930, it should take place at the time of 
the Congress in December 1930. Further, various difficulties in the way 
of holding such a. Pan- Asiatic Conference were pointed out. 

In compliance with the decision of the A. I. C. C., a Labour Research 
Department was op'ened, as a branch of the A.I.C.C. Office. 
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The Hindustani Seva Dal carried on their work of traimng volun- 
teers in various parts of the country. Most of this work was done in Kar- 
nataka, a Province where the Head OfSee of the Dal and their Academy 
of Physical Culture were situated. But many camps were held in other 
parts of the country and the demand for trainers had been greater than 
the supply. The Dal helped greatly in enrolling members for the Con- 
gress and in the_ boycott of foreign cloth. They fully co-operated in or- 
ganising an efScient volunteer corps for the Lahore Congress. 

The Hindustani Seva Dal succeeded beyond expectation in organis- 
ing a National PJag Day every month. At Calcutta they decided that 
the National Plag be hoisted all over the country at 8 a.m. on the last 
Simday of every month. This monthly Flag unf urling became very po- 
pular. Buildings and many Municipalities had it unfurled with solemn 
ceremony. The H. S. Dal was reorganized and a Constitution was fram- 
ed. 

The month of August was no better than the previous months. Lead- 
ing men were being arrested everywhere. Sirdar Mangal Singh, Maulana 
Zafar Ali Khan, Master Mota Singh who had served out his 7 years’ term, 
and Dr, Satyapal, in the Punjab, hfr. Annapoomayya in Andhra, were 
aU placed under arrest. Dr. Satyapal was sentenced to two years’ R.I. 
Repression in the Punjab was particularly ruthless. While free men were 
thus being arrested, those inside the jails were being treated with undue 
severity, Bhagat Singh and Dutt and several other prisoners had been 
by this, time for 6 weeks on hunger-strike. Bhagat Singh and Dutt were 
just then sentenced to transportation for life, in the Assembly Bomb 
Case. But Bhagat Singh and Dutt were also among the accused in the 
case known as the Lahore Conspiracy Case, although Dutt was later dis- 
charged in that Case. That Case arose out of the murder at 4 p.m. on 
the 171h September, 1928, of the Superintendent of Police of Lahore, 
named Mr. Saunders. The prisoners went on hunger-strike to secure 
redress of their grievances, notably to secure humane treatment to pri- 
soners in jails, and the famous Jatindra Nath Das was one of the batch. 
Jatin’s contention was that the treatment accorded to Indians was dif- 
ferent to that of Europeans. He did not care for special facilities accord- 
ed to them. And he was the solitary individual who, like Mac Swiney, 
continued his hunger-strike to death on the 64th day, as we shall see later 
on. 

During this year contact was established with various national and 
international organisations, in England and on the Continent. A Congress 
!Muslim Party was formed in Bombay, and an All-India Nationalist Mus-, 
lira Party was organised on the occasion of the A.I.C.C. meeting at Alla- 
habad. At this meeting, the Committee endorsed the opinion of the Work- 
ing Committee that Congress members of Councils should resign their 
seats, but deemed it proper, in view of the letters received on the sub- 
ject, to hold over the matter till after the Lahore Congress. But that 
did not mean that those who were willing to resign earlier should not do 
so. 
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We have, in passing, referred to the hnnger-strike in the Punjab. 
Government felt embarrassed by these strikes. They thought that the 
strikes were particularly designed to embarrass the Police in its prosecu- 
tion of the Lahore Conspiracy Case. They therefore brought up a Bill 
before the Assembly on the 12th September, 1929, to enable the magis-> 
tracy to go on with cases in spite 'of the absence of the accused, when such 
absence is due to the fact of their having by their own acts disabled them- 
selves. On the 16th of September, however, Government agreed, in view 
of the controversial character of the BUI, to circulate it for further opi- 
nion, but reserved to themselves the right to take such action in the future 
as lay within their powers, should urgent necessity arise. As a matter 
of fact, the Governor-General did pass an Ordinance in this behalf shortly 
after, known as the Lahore Conspiracy Trial Ordinance, 

Great events were ahead. The Lahore Congress, which has since be- 
come a historic session, required a President like any other. -In the pro- 
\incial voting, ten Provinces voted for Gandhi, five for Vallabhbhai J. 
Patel, and three for Jawaharlal Nehru. Gandhi was declared duly elect- 
ed, 'but he resigned and it became necessary under the Constitution to 
elect a substitute. Accordingly, a meeting of the A.I.C,C, was held fin 
Lucknow, on the 28th September, 1929. The Presidentship of the Con- 
gress was a source of concern to the Nation. 

All eyes had turned to Gandhi as the man who wotild rescue the Con- 
gress once again and lead it on to the path of victory. The disgust felt 
■\vith Councils and 'some Council members, by men like Motilalji, was 
hardly concealed. The clear indication was given that Council members 
should resign. What next? Nothing but Civil Disobedience would be 
. the logcial consequence of such a course. And who could lead the Nation 
to victory along this untrodden path? — Who else but Gandhi? That 
was why he was thought of. Gandhi was pressed hard at Lucknow, even 
as_ he had been pressed earlier, to reconsider his refusal But he saw the 
wisdom of installing on the Ga4i of the Congress a younger man who 
would inspire confidence in the yoimger folk of the country. This national 
train had to run. from one station to another, from Ahmedabad, via Gaya, 
Delhi, Coconada, Belgaum, Cawnpore, Gauhati, Madras and Calcutta, to 
Lahore. It carried all grades of men,— the older elements who held the 
flag aloft, the middle-aged who were willing to work along under the lea- 
dership of the old, and the yoimger elements who kicked against tlie pricks 
and resented certain methods as too slow, but were not able to formulate 
quicker methods’ themselves. If the train should move in time, free from 
dangers, and if it should carry all its passengers, it is better that the 
engine should be in the charge of a young man full of enthusiasm, daring 
and confidence, though the brakes should be in the charge of older and 
more seasoned and sedate politicians. It was, doubtless, this line of rea- 
, soning that made Gandhi adhere to his decision. Vallabhbhai did not 
choose to intervene between Gandhi and Jawaharlal. The attendance at 
Lucknow was not large and the majority of friends present voted for 
Jawaharlal, who was to be one of the youngest Presidents of the Con- 
gress. Bengal, strangely enough, had plumped for Gandhi, and even sent 
circulars to sister Provinces to vote for him. 
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' TJie nest subject that engaged the Congress Committee at Lucknow 
svas the death of Jatindra Nath Das after 64 days’ starvation in a Punjab 
jail and the Eev. "Wizaya after 164 days in Burma. Both laid their lives 
at the feet of the Mother. The latter had not attracted. much attention,, 
but the former did. A word is due on Phongy Wizaya’s death. The Rev. 
Wizaya was a Buddhist monk who was released from jaU on Febraary 
28, 1929, after serving 21 months’ E-.I. for sedition. He was re-arrested 
for a seditious speech on April 4, just 5 weeks after his release, and sen- 
tenced to 6 yeai's’ transportation which was later reduced to three years. 
Soon after his arrest, he started a hunger-strike, demanding better treat- 
ment and the right to wear his yellow mould’s robe on special days, and 
continued it till his death on the 164th day on 19-9-1929. 

Jatindra Nath Das’s death had occurred just 6 days earlier, i.e. on 
tlie 13th September 1929. Thus in two successive weeks did these two 
patriots lay down their lives voluntarily and wholeheartedly to preserve 
Jiational self-respect. The death of Das evoked the deep distress and 
deeper admiration of his countrymen in India, occasioning big demon- 
strations and a vast procession in Calcutta. But that was not all; mes- 
sages of sjunpathy came forth from several foreign countries, and amongst 
these was one from the family of Terence Mae Swiney of Ireland. 

Before we pass on, let us add that the All-India Congress Committee 
that met at Lucknow on September 28th passed a resolution on hunger- 
strikes in jails which, while deeply appreciating the motive of the pri- 
soners, expressed the opinion that a hunger-strike should not be under- 
taken except upon the gravest emergencies. The Committee advised those 
who had imposed the sacrifice on themselves to end their strike, especially 
in wew of the self-immolation of Das and Wizaya and the fact'tliat Gov- 
ernment had at the eleventh hour yielded to most of the demands of the 
hunger-strikers and an effort was being made to secure full redress. 

The situation in East Africa and the Government of India’s confession 
that they were only advocates and not high contracting parties, were the 
subject of a resolution. Just then a Deputation from East .Mrica was 
touring India and the A.I.C,C. had the advantage of hearing Mr. J. B. 
Pandjm at Lucknow. While this was so, the South African Government 
imposed unfair restrictions upon the Ali Brothers who wanted to visit 
the Union, .and the Committee passed a suitable resolution on the sub- 
ject. 

TJic montli of October was an eventful month. Lord Irwin who had 
gone to England returned on the 25th October and made an announce- 
m( ni to the country. In view of the announcement, Pandit Motilal Nehni 
Minmoned an emergent meeting of the Working Committee at Delhi on 
the 1st November, and besides the members of the Committee there were 
lenders of other schools of thought at the Metropolis to receive the expect- 
ed annmmeement and concert measures for common action thereupon. 
On the eve of Lord Irwin’s departure for England at the end of June, 
1929, lie had said: “Wlien I go to England I shall seek opportunities of 
diseuKsion with His Slajesty’s Government on these grave matters. It 
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■svill be my duty, as I have said elsewhere, to represent to His Majesty’s 
Government the different standpoints of those who can speak for Indian 
political opinion.” Then he had referred to the two governing pronounce- 
ments of August, 1917 and his 'own Instrument of Histructions from the 
King-Emperor wherein His Majesty afSrms that, “Above aU things it 
is our win and pleasure that the plans laid by our Parliament for the 
progressive realisation of Eesponsible Govenunent in British India, as an 
integral part of our Empire, may come to fruition, to the end that Bri- 
tish India may attain its due place among our Dominions.” 

In the stateihent Lord Irwin made on the 31st October', His Excel- 
lency said: — 

“The Chairman of the Commission has pointed out in his corres- 
pondence with the Prime Minister, which, I understand, is being pub- 
lished in England, that as their investigation has proceeded, he and 
his colleagues have been greatly impressed, in considering the direc- 
tion which the future constitutional development of India is likely to 
take, with the importance of hearing in mind the relations which mag, 

, ■ at some future time, develop heUoeen BMish India and Indian States. 

In his judgment it is essential that the methods, by which this future 
relationship between these two constituent parts of Greater India may 
be adjusted, should be fuUy examined. He has further expressed the 
opinion that i£ the Commission’s Report and the proposals subse- 
quently to, be, framed by the Government take this wider range, it 
■iv'ould appear necessary for the Government to revise the scheme of 
procedure as at present proposed. He suggested that what might be 
required, after the Reports of the Statutory Commission and the 
Indian Central Committee have been made, considered and published, 
but before the stage is reached of the Joint Parliamentary Committee, 
would be the setting up of a Conference in which His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment should meet representatives both of British India and of the 
States, for the purpose of seehing the greatest possible measure of 
agreement for the final proposals ivhich it would later he the duty of 
His Majesty ^s Government to submit to Parliament. The procedure 
by Joint Parliamentary Committee conferring ■with delegations, from '' 
the Indian Legislature and other bodies, which was previously con- 
templated and is referred to in Sir John Simon’s letter to myself of 
6th February, 1928, would still he appropriate for the examination 
of the BiU when it is subsequently placed before Parliament, but 
would, in the opinion of the Commission, obviously have to be preceded 
by some. such (Conference as they have suggested. 

"With these views I understand that Has klajesty’s Government 
are in complete accord. For, while they will greatly desire, when tlie 
time comes, to be able to deal with the question of British Indian 
■ political' development imder conditions the most favourable to its suc- 
cessful treatment, they are, with the Commission, deeply sensible of 
the importance of bringiag under comprehensive review the whole pro- 
blem of the relation of British India, in their view essential for the 
complete fulfilment of what they consider to be the underlying pur- 
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pose of Britisli policy, whatever may be the method for its further- 
ance which Parliament may decide' to adopt. 

“The goal of British policy was stated' in the declaration of 
August, 1917 to he that of providing for the gradual development of 
self-governing institutions, with a view to the progressive realisation 
of Eesponsible Government in In^a as an integral part of the British 
Empire. As I recently pointed out, my own Instrument of Instruc- 
tions from the King-Emperor expressly states that it is His Majesty’s 
•will and pleasure that the plans laid by Parliament in 1919 should he 
the means by which Briti^ India may attain its due place among his 
Dominions. Ministers of the Cro'wn, moreover, have more than once 
publicly declared that it is the desire of the British Government that 
India should, in the fullness of time, take her place in the Empire in 
equal partnership -with the Dominions. But in "vdew of the doubts 
which have been expressed both in Great Britain and India regard- 
ing the interpretation to be placed on the intentions of the British 
Government in enacting the Statute of 1919, I am authorised on be- 
half of His Majesty’s Government to state clearly that in their judg- 
ment it is implicit in the declaration of 1917 that the natural iss^ld 
of India’s constihitional progress, as there contemplated, is the at- 
tainment of Dominion Status.” 

This announcement was made on the 31st of October, and in less than 
-24 hours, tlie leading personages were in Delhi, including Pandit Mala-vdya, 
Sir T. B. Sapru and Dr. Besant. The Working Committee of the Congress 
was of course there. After deep consideration, the mixed gathering came 
to conclusions which were embo^ed in a Manifesto, in which the rignatories 
expressed their appreciation of the sincerity underlying the dedaration, 
as also the desire of the British Government to placate Indian opinion. 
They proceeded: — 

“We hope to be able to tender our co-operation to Bis Majesty’s 
Government in their effort to evolve a scheme of Dominion Constitu- 
tion suitable to India’s needs, but we deem it necessary that certain 
acts should be done and that certain points should be cleared so as 'to 
inspire trust and to ensure the co-operation of- the principal political 
organisations in the country. 

“We consider it vital for the success of the proposed Conference 

that, 

(a) a policy of general conciliation should be adopted to induce 
a calmer atmosphere, 

(b) political prisoners ; should be granted an amnesty, 

(c) the representation of progressive political organisations should 
be effectively secured, and the Indian National Congress, as the 
largest amongst them, should have a predominant representation. 

“Some doubt has been expressed about the interpretation of the 
paragraph* in the statement made by the [Viceroy on behalf of Hjs 
M ajesty’s Government regarding Dominion Status. We understand, 
however, that the Conference is to meet hot to discuss when Dominion 
Status is to be established, but to frame a scheme of Dominion Con- 
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stitiition for India. We hope we are not mistaken in thus interpreting 
the import and implications of the weighty prononncement of His 
Excellency the Viceroy. Until the new Constitution comes into exist- 
ence, we think it necessary that a more liberal spirit should be infxised 
in 4he Government of the country, that the relations of the Executive 
and the Legislature should be brought more in harmony ■ndth the 
object of the proposed Conference and that greater regard .should be 
paid to constitutional methods and practices. We hold it to be absolutely 
e.ssential that the public should be made to feel that a new era has 
commenced even from today, and that the new Constitution is to be 
but a register of that fact. 

• “Lastly, we deem it as an essential factor for the success of the 
Conference that it Aould be convened as expeditiously as possible.” 

There is no doubt that it was the wider outlook of the Labour Party 
that was responsible for the new alignment. Sir John Simon had written 
a letter to the Premier, to which reference had been made in the Viceroy’s 
statement, and in which he advocated some sort of Conference after his 
Report had been published, “for the purpose of seeking the greatest pos- 
sible measure of agreement for the final proposals which it would be later 
the duty of His Majesty’s Government to submit to Parliament,” When 
we remember that these words were written on the 16th of October, 1929, 
and how the Viceroy repeated those words not only in his statement but 
time after time in his subsequent important pronouncements, we shall be 
able to understand that it was not the G.C.M. of Indian opinion that was 
ultimately accepted but the least common measure which had formed the 
basis of the proposals made by the Cabinet to Parliament. When, there- 
fore, the leaders demanded that the public should be made to feel that a 
new era had commenced even from that day and that the new Constitu- 
tion was to be but a register of that fact, the leaders’ Manifesto was only 
gi%ing expression to their inner apprehensions. The Congress members 
present at the meeting did not expect the minimum straightway from the 
Conference. Nothiog was done really regarding the release of the prison- 
ers. The release of the Martial Law prisoners of 1919 had been recom- 
mended by the Punjab Jails Committee, as also the Lahore Conspiracy 
prisoners of 1915. klr. Eeimer Brockway had raised the question of the 
release of Mr. Sambamurti in the House of Commons,' but nothing was 
done. In the meantime, English friends had been sending cables to 
Gandhi to reciprocate the efforts of the Labour Government to help India. 
In answer, Gandhi stated that he was ‘dying for co-operation’; — 

“I have, therefore, responded on the very first opportuniy that 
offered itself, but I have meant every word of the joint klanifesto, 
as I have of the now-famous Calcutta Resolution of the Congress. The 
two are in no sense contradictory. The letter of a document is noth- 
ing, if the spirit of it is preserved in effect. I can wait for a Domi- 
nion Constitution if I can get real Dominion Status in action. That 
is to say, if there is a real change of heart, a real desire on the part 
, , 'of the British people to see India a free and self-respecting Nation, 
and on the part of the officials in India a true spirit of servjce. But 
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this means substitution of the steel bayonet by the goodwill of the 
people. Are Englishmen and English women prepared to rely for 
the safety of their lives and property upon the goodwill of the people 
rather than upon the gun-mounted forts? If they, are not yet ready, 
there is no Dominion Status that would satisfy me. My' conception of 
Dominion Status implies present ability to sever the British connec- 
tion if I wish to. Therefore, there can be no such thing as compul- 
..sion.iii the regulation of the relations between Britain and India. 

“If I choose to remain in the Empire, it is to make a partnership 
of power for promoting peace and goodwill in the world, never to 
promote exploitation or what is known as Britain’s imperialistic creed, 

“It is likely that the Labour Government has never meant all the 
implications mentioned' by me. In my opinion, I have not stretched 
the meaning of the Manifesto in stating the impheatiohs, but whether 
the Manifesto can bear the weight of these implications or not, it is 
• due to the friends in England and in India that they should clearly 
. realise my own fundamental position. 

“I am fuUy aware that India has not developed strength enough 
to assert the position here adumbrated. If, therefore, it is realised 
now, it will be largely through the good grace of the British people. 
It will be nothing strange, if they exhibit it at the present juncture 
and it will be some reparation for past wrongs done to India. 

“But if the time is not yet ripe for India to come to her own, 
I have patience enough to wait. I can work and live for no other 
goal-. I Tecogwse that mine is but tlie voice of an individual. How far 
it is representative of India’s millions, no one can say. I certainly 
cannot.” 

Small as the offer made to the Indian people in the Viceroy’s state- 
ment was, tliere was nevertheless an uproar in Parliament. The House 
of Commons was on the defensive. Baldwin took the responsibility on 
•himself for agreeing to what Mr. Benn and Lord Irwin had suggested. 
Sir John Simon was hard put to it to defend himself and his Commis.sion. 
Captain Benn spared no pains to defend himself and his Government. 
The Premier took up the task of defending the whole policy of conciliat- 
ing India and pacifying those amongst the Indians who had till then been 
stroked the vTong way. Tlie Lords were on the offensive. Lord Birken- 
head unrolled the map of despotism. But as Captain Benn had pointed 
out in the Commons, he held no official position in the Empire and had 
desired that he should be divorced from politics. “He is engaged in some 
kind of trade or commerce, though I have no personal knowledge of it,” 
— added Benn. The reference was to Lord Birkenhead having taken up 
the Managing Directorship of the Greater London and Country Trust 
Limited, on £15,000 a year, soon after he had laid down the reigns of 
office as Secretary of State on account of the change of Government, Lord 
Bcadin" was the Chairman of a South African mining^ ^ndicate on 
£15,000 a year. It may be remembered here that it was elicited -in 1934- 
’3.5 that he became the Chairman of the Imperial Chemicals, — a company 
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secretly formed ia-Englaiid to explore tlie mineral wealtli of India -with- 
out a single Indian kno-wing aught about its formation. This is only by 
the -way. Captain Benn announced that there -^vas a change of Policy, 
that is to say, a change of spirit, and the Conference -was to meet next, 
ilr. Lloyd George asked -whether Captain Benn accepted the interpretation 
of the joint Manifesto. Mr. Lanshury exhorted people to accept the Vice- 
roy’s statement at its face value. Of course the Indians would take it at 
its market value and found it to be a transaction under discount. The 
Liberals in India -were only keen on the Conference which they chose to 
term as the Bound Table Conference, but -which as we shall see, was always 
described by Lord Irwin as the London Conference. The Congressmen 
interpreted the joint Manifesto in the light of the four conditions embodied 
in it. Captain Benn was announcing to the Indians a change of policy 
and allaying the alarms of members of Parliament by sajang that the 
Policy is not changed, because it is in the Preamble, the Preamble is in 
the Act and the Act is in the Laws of England. This kind of feeling dis- 
couraged the younger Congressmen. A fresh meeting of all Parties was 
summoned in Allahabad on the 16th November, and the "Working Com- 
mittee met simultaneously. Every effort was made to maintain unity of 
spirit. We had to ‘confound our enemies’ and consolidate our friends. 
We had to leaven the Moderates and temper the Extremists. Jawaharlal 
and Subash Babu had tendered their resignations of the member.ship of the 
Working Committee even before the Committee itself had given any consi- 
dered verdict. Pandit Motilal Nehru was more unrelenting than even his 
younger colleagues. It required much cajoling and coaxing to keep the 
Pandit to the lines of the All-Parties’ gathering. He was Mminating 
over the artifice and duplicity practised in the Commons, the double-faced 
Janus that we saw in Captain Benn, the picture that the Cabinet was 
painting, which made it look like Swaraj to India but British Eaj.to Eng- 
land. "Vet patience had to be exercised. We had formed a train at Delhi, 
vdth Independence as the engine and the iModerates as the brake, and the 
Congress with its several shades of opinion forming the several bogey 
carriages of the train. Gandlii was there in a saloon. The train had 
travelled from Delhi to iiliahabad, and .should it be derailed before it 
returned to Delhi ? ' 

liL-. Wilsou, formerly of The Pioneer, was \Ti’iting a series of letters 
to the Press and mging Lord Irwin to make a gesture before the Lahore 
Congress, so that the leaders of Indian politics might not have to go to 
Lahore empty-handed. Lord Irwin had sent an invitation through Dr. 
Sapru to Pandit klotilal Nehru to meet him “on the 15th inst.” But 
Panditji jgpuld not extricate himself from his professional engagement in 
Lucknow bj’- the 15th. kir. Wilson wrote to the Press that the Viceroy 
would sjiortly be meeting Gandhi, Pandit Nehru and Pandit IBalamya. 
The Viceroy himself was leamng for South India on the 15th and there- 
fore he -wrote to Dr. Sapru that he would see Gandhi and Nehru on the 
23rd December at Delhi, if not earlier at Hyderabad (Deccan), — and in 
any case before the Christmas. Lord Ir-win returned to Dellii in time on 
the 23rd December, and his train met with a bomb accident witbin a mile 
of New Delhi at the site of the old fort, the bomb being. worked by a fuse 
connected -with a clock-work mechanism. He narrowly escaped, but his 
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dining saloon was damaged and one of his servants was hurt. The acci- 
dent should reaUy have told upon Lord Irwin deeply. The 23rd Decem- 
ber, 1929, was the day on which the ‘Viceroy’s House’ was occupied. Oi) 
that day Gandhi and Motilalji were to see the Viceroy on behalE of the 
Congress. There were also Jinnali and Sapru and Vithalbhai Patel to re- 
present other views. "What Avas expected to be a heart-to-heart talk 
among friends became a formal deputation. Yet Lord Irwin was jovial, 
unperturbed by the accident of the morning. His equipoise was only ex- 
celled by his cordiality towards the guests. There was nothing of the 
coldness that was noticed when in November, 1927, the Simon Commis- 
sion Avas announced to Gandhi. For 45 minutes the bomb and its effects 
occupied their time. Then Lord IrAvin took up the subject on hand. 
“IVliere shall we begin?” enquired he. “Here is your. Manifesto. Shall 
we Ijegin with the political prisoners?” He was anxious to make a good 
beginning and ‘political prisoners’ would easily lend itself to a tangible 
proof of goodAviU. But Gandhi wanted to take the Viceroy through the 
question of Dominion Status. Gandhi wanted an assurance on this point, 
that tlie Bound Table Conference would proceed on the basis of full Domi- 
nion Status. The Viceroy’s answer was that the Government Anew was 
explained in their Communique and he could make no further ijromise. 
He was not in a position to extend an inAdtation to the B.T.C, with any 
definite promise of Dominion Status. 

"We had the news on our way to Lahore, both of the bomb that burst 
under the l^iceroy’s train and the hopes that burst in the Viceregal lodge.' 
“Every one to his place, and all for their Hfe,” we thought. Thus began 
the determination for a grim struggle in the near future. The Lahore 
Congress was the last session that met in the midst of the bleak Avinds of 
Northern India in mid-Avinter. The arrangements at Lahore did not in- 
clude any house accommodation for those imaccustomed to North Indian 
cold. The lodging in the tents made life hard. In the Working Commit- 
tee we had to warm our feet every now and then. It was intolerably cold 
outside, but the warmth of feeling, the heat of passion and excitement, 
the resentment at the failure of negotiation, the flushing of face on hear- 
ing the beat of the war drums, — oh, it was all in marked 'contrast with 
the conditions of the weather. Pandit Jawaharlal was ; tindoubtedly the 
most popular young politician of the hour, even as he was the youngest 
statesman of the'day. His speech poured forth his soul to his countrymen, 
— ^liis AATath and indignation over the insults heaped on India, his plans of 
emancipation, his distinct socialistic ideals and his determination to win. 

The Congress was in -a cauldron in Lahore. Ideas and ideals Avere 
boiling on the fires of national patriotism kindled by the ever increasing 
aiTcsts. Mr. Bonn’s statement in the 3rd week of December, that ‘‘the 
freest expression of opinion in India is not only desirable but at the pre- 
sent time is a most helpful thing,” neither helped to assuage public feel- 
ing in India nor abate the policy of repression. As for Dominion Status, 
he had been assuring the world that Dominion Status was alreadj’’ in action 
for a decade. India’s signature to the Treaty of Versailles, the appoint- 
ment of an Indian High Commissioner, an Indian at the head of the 
Indian delegation at the League, a separate vote at the International 
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Navigation Commission, participation in the Conference of Dominion 
Legislatures, and in the Pive-Power Naval (Conference, a seat for India 
on the Governing Body of the International Labour Conference, — aU these 
were cited as proofs of the millennium of Dominion Status, already in 
action. 

But people were. not deceived by such a toy show. They had to face 
hard realities, and settle issues of an immediate present. 

The points of dispute at Lahore centred round these questions: shall 
we endorse the Delhi Manifesto? Shall we appreciate the good inten- 
tions of the Viceroy? Shall we retain the words ‘under the existing cir- 
cumstances’ in the resolution? Shall we not alter the ‘Creed’ instead 
of merely saying that ‘Swaraj’ in the Creed means this or that? Shall 
we boycott the Legislatures? If so, shall we not also add University 
bodies, Port- Trusts, Schools, Colleges and Courts? Shall we 'include 
Local Bodies at all? Shall we draw up a Republican Constitution? Shall 
we attend the Round Table Conference on the material before us, or shall 
we wait for two months before we declare Independence as the Creed of 
the Congress? 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in his Presidential Address thanked the 
country for putting him in charge of the glorious heritage which we had all 
received, — ^and which he had described at some length, — and he spoke of the 
rapidly changing world, a world which is in labour and out of her travail 
will give birth to a new order. India today, he said, is a part of a world- 
movement alongside of other Eastern nations, but suffers because she is 
unable to effect that social adjustment based on equality which stability 
and permanence always demand. Her religious liberty was her redeem- 
ing feature, though today it has yielded place to fear, distrust and mutual 
suspicion. Attempts are being made to readjust the communal aud poli- 
tical relations between the Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs, but the scheme 
evolved at the All-Parties’ Conference has not satisfied the Parties con- 
cerned. The Viceroy’s annpuncement is a seeming offer of peace. The 
Viceroy meant well ..and. his language was the language of peace, but 
courteous phrases are a poor substitute for the hard facts, around us. We 
have not precipitated a terrible national struggle. No, — ^the door of ne- 
gotiation is all kept open. ‘Dominion Status in action’ of Captain Wedg- 
wood Benn has been a snare for us. For us the Calcutta resolution holds 
and we have but one goal to-day; that of Independence. The President 
spoke of British Imperialism and frankly stated that he was a socialist 
and a republican and was no believer in jKngs and Princes. Then he des- 
cribed the tliree major problems before us, — ^the hDnorities, the Indian 
States, and Labour and Peasantry. Then he dealt with the question of 
non-molenee. “Violence too often brings reaction and demoralization in. 
its tram, and in our country especially it may lead to disruption. It is 
perfectly true that organised violence rules the world today and it may 
be that we could profit by its use. But we have not the material or the 
training for organised violence, and individual or sporadic violence is a 
confession of despair. The great majority of us, I take it, judge the 
issue not on moral but on practical grounds and if we reject the way of 
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violence* it is because it promises no substantial results. Any great move- 
ment for liberation must necessarily be a mass • movement, and 
a mass movement must essentially be ' peaceful, except in times 
of organised revolt.” After this lucid exposition of non-violence by 
‘policy’ as opposed to ‘creed’ or ‘faith’, the President spoke of the boycott 
of Legislatures, the question of debts' and the necessity to overhaul tlie 
machinery of the^ Congress and make it really efficient, by making it a 
compact and disciplined bodj\ Finally he concluded with a plea for a 
supreme endeavour in these words: “None of us can say what and when 
we can achieve. We cannot command success. But success often comes 
to those who dare and act ; it seldom goes to the timid who are ever afraid 
of the consequences. We play for high stakes; and if we seek to achieve 
great things, it can only be through great dangers.” 

The question before the Lahore Congress was whether the resolution 
passed' at the Madras Congress (1927) relating to Independence should be 
incorporated as part of our Creed in Art. I of the Constitution or only as 
an explanation to it. On this subject the Presidential speech has some 
intere.stiug observations: “Independence for us means complete freedom 
from British domination and British Imperialism. Having attained our 
freedom, I have no doubt tliat India will welcome all attempts at world 
co-operation and federation, and will even agree to give up part of her 
oum independence to a larger group of which she is an equal member.” 
The President jn'oceeded to observe India could never be an equal mem- 
ber of the Commonwealth, unless Imperialism and all' that it implies is 
discarded.” Other excerpts from the Presidential speech which may be 
helpful in understanding the real position, may be quoted here: — 

“The real thing is the conquest of power, by whatever name it 
may be called. I do not think that any form of Dominion Status 
applicable to India will give us real power. A test of this power 
would be the entire withdrawal of the alien Army of occupation and 
Economic control. Let us therefore concentrate on these and the rest 
Avill follow,” •<& 

In these views Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru, the leader of India 
and the Pi’esident of the year, agreed. There was therefore no difficulty 
whatever in conducting the transactions of the Lahore Congress. After 
an expression of appreciation of the supreme self-sacrifice of Jatdndas 
nud Phongy U. Wizaya, and of condolences in connection with the death 
of Pandit Gokarnath Misra, Prof. S. M. Paranjpe, Syts. BhaktaA'atsala 
Naidu, Rohini Kanta Hatibarua, B. K. Lahiri and Byomakesh Chakra- 
varti, the folloAving resolution Avas passed about the recent bomb outrage: 

“This Congress deplores the bomb outage perpetrated on the 
Viceroy’s train, and reiterates its conAuction that such action is not 
only contrary to the Creed of the Congre.ss but results in harm being 
done to the national cause. It congratulates the Viceroy and Lady 
IrAA-in and their party, including the poor serA'ants, 'on their fortu- 
nate and narrow escape.” 

The main resolution of the Congress was about Independence. 
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CO^MPLETE INDEPENDENCE 

“Tliis Congress endorses tlie action of the Working Committee 
in connection with the Manifesto signed by party leaders, including 
Congressmen, on the Viceregal pronouncement of the 31st October 
relating to Dominion Status, and appreciates the efforts of the 
Viceroy toivards a settlement of the national movement for Swaraj. 
The Congress, however, hawng considered all that has since happen- 
ed and the result of the meeting between hlahatma Gandhi, Pandit 
klotilal Nehru and other leaders, and the Viceroy, is of opinion that 
nothing is' to he gained in the existing eirenmstances by the Congress 
being represented at the proposed Round Table Conference. This 
Congi-e.ss, therefore, in pursuance of the resolution passed at its 
session at Calentta last year, declares that the word ‘Swaraj’ in 
Art. I of the Congress Constitution shall mean Complete Independ- 
ence, and further declares the entire scheme of the Nehru Committee’s 
Report to have lapsed, and hopes that all' Congressmen wUl hence- 
forth devote their exclusive attention to the attainment of Complete 
Independence for India. As a preliminary step towards organising a 
campaign for Independence, and in order to make the Congress 
policy as consistent as possible with the change of Creed, this Con- 
gress calls upon Congressmen and others taking part in the national 
movement to abstain from participating directly or indirectly in 
future elections, and directs the present Congress members of the 
Ijegislatures and Committees to resign their seats. This Congress 
appeals to tlie Nation zealously to prosecute tlie construetivp pro- 
gramme of the Congress, and authorises the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee, whenever it deems fit, to launch upon a programme of Civil 
Disobedience including non-payment of taxes, whether in selected 
areas or otherwise, and tmder such safeguards as it may consider 
necessary.” ^ 

I 

Next the season for the holding of the annual Session of the Con- 
gress was altered: _ 

‘‘Inasmuch as the Congress is intended to he representative of 
the poor masses, and inasmuch as the holding of the Congress at the 
end of December involves very considerable expense to the poor 
people in providing for extra clothing for themselves and is other- 
mse inconvenient to them, the date of holding the Congress Session is 
hereb 3 ' altered to some date in Pehniarv or hlarch. to he fixed h.v the 
Working Committee in consultation with the Provincial Committee of 
the Province concerned.” 

The Congress authorised the Working Committee to make ^11 neces- 
sary consequential changes in the Constitution.. 

East Africa had a resolution as usual. The Congre.ss congratulated 
Shrimati Sarojini Deri who went to East Africa at considerable incon- 
venience to herself, and also the Indians in East Africa on the national 
stand thej’ took upon the Indian problem in that sub-continent. No solu- 
tion of the question, it was said, that accepts commimal electorates and is 
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, based on a discriminate francbise, or that imposes disqualification on 
Indians holding property, could satisfy the Nation. 

An important subject taken up was the Indian States, and the Con- 
gress thought it was time the Ruling Princes of India granted Responsible 
Government to their people and enacted laws or issued proclamations 
safeguarding the elementary -and fundamental rights of the people such 
as freedom of movement, freedom of speech, freedom to hold public meet- 
ings and security of person and property. 

The communarquestion had to be taken up afresh in view of the lapse 
of the Nehru Report. It was felt necessary to declare the policy of the 
Congress regarding communal questions. The Congress believed that in 
an Lidependent India communal questions can only be solved on strictly 
National lines. But as the Sikhs in particular, and the Muslims and the 
other Slinoi'ities in general, had expressed dissatisfaction over the solu- 
tion of communal questions proposed in the -Nehru Report, this Congress 
assured the Sikhs, the Muslims and other Minorities, that “no solution 
thereof in any future Constitution would be acceptable to the - Congress 
that did not give full satisfaction to the pai*ties concerned.” On the ques- 
tion of the refusal of passports, the Congress condemned the refusal of 
these for return to India, to Syt. Shapurji J. SaMatwalla ex-MP. and 
others who were living in England and other foreign countries. 

The subject of Financial burdens and their repudiation was taken 
up after a long interval since Gaya (1922) : — - ■ . 

“This Congress is of opinion that the financial burdens directly 
or indirectly .imposed on India by the foreign administration were 
such as a Free India cannot bear and cannot be expected to bear. The 
Congress whilst re-affirming the resolution passed at the Gaya Con- 
gress in 1922,. therefore, records its opinion for the information of 
all concerned that every obligation and concession to be inherited by 
Independent India would be strictly subject to investigation by an 
independent tribunaV and every obligation, every concession, no 
matter how incurred or given, would be repudiated, if it is not found 
by such tribunal to be just and justifiable.” 


It was not without some difficulty that the resolution on the bomb 
outrage Avas passed. The resolution 'was stoutly opposed by a certain sec- 
tion of the delegates and it was only by a narrow majority that it could be 
passed. On the cardinal resolution also, there was considerable objection 
to the incorporation of the idea of “appreciating the efforts of the Viceroy 
towards a settlement of the national movement for Swaraj.” Again, 
when the Congress said that “nothing is to be gained under the existing 
circumstances by the Congress being represented at the Round Table Con- 
ference,” serious objection Avas taken to the words “under the existing ^ 
circumstances.” The fear was that the Round Table Conference, like 
King Charles’s head, might turn up eA-ery now and tlien under the pretext 
of circumstances having changed. But it was obAuous, as Gandhi "had re- 
peatedly explained, that all his Non-co-opertaion was for co-operation 
and all his fight Avas for a settlement. Finally Gandhi was not able to 
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carry the House with him when he wauted to decentralize the work of the 
Congress by making the Foreign Cloth Boycott Committee, the Prohibition 
Committee, and the Committee for the Removal of Hntouchahility some- 
what autonomous, and also when he wanted to reduce the strength of the 
Congress and render the organisation less cumbersome. 

It is necessary to state that these several Committees had been brought 
into existence after the Calcutta Congress, since the month of February, 
1929. Work was entrusted to experts. The organisation of volunteei-s 
had been entrusted to Jawaharlal and Subash Bose. For the fir.st 
time. Congress work was divided into departments and entrusted to parti- 
cular members of the "Working Committee. But Gandhi wanted to place 
these Committees on a par with the AU-India Spimers’ Association, so 
that they might he functioning independently. His proposals were how- 
ever viewed with suspicion, for a leader is always in advance of his fol- 
lowing and his proposals of yesterday are only accepted by them today. 
This was what happened. Today (1935) the work of tmtouchahility is 
being conducted apart from the dust and din of high politics by an inde- 
pendent organisation unaffected by the political vicissitudes of the Nation. 
Tcday again, the strength of the Congress delegates stands cut down to 
a third of its- former strength in Bombay, and what Gandhi could not 
achieve at Laliore he achieved partly while he was in .iail and partly after 
his release. 


In Calcutta a year’s time was given to Government to comply with 
the National Demand, and it was at 12, mid-night, on the 31st December 
that the poll on the most controversial clause was finished. The whole 
Congress proceeded at that hour to unfurl the flag of Complete Inde-' 
pendenee. 




Altogether the Lahore Session was as strenuous a session as it was 
critical. The alternative resolutions put forward against Gandhi were 
either academic or destructive. Men who wanted to stick to “Independ- 
ence and no damned nonsense,” were keen on not resigning from Coun- 
cils. Their attempt was to behead the main resolution or amputate its 
limbs and thus truncate it altogether. Am ongst the ranks of the opposi- 
tion some were opposed to Independence itself, and were plumping for 
the Round Table Conference, while others would have Independence, 
but would not tolerate the couveniional courtesies of the "Working Com- 
mittee on the one hand or the Viceroy on the other, and under cover of 
this iconoclasm, would serve the country through Legislatures. The 
debates, therefore, round the main resolution ceased to be single-pointed 
or well-meaning. Each opponent had his own issue and his own object 
in combating the cardinal proposition of the House. But in the open 
• session, there were only 15 hands raised against the main proposition. 
A reaUy close division took place on the question of appreciating the 
Viceroy’s efforts. Even on this issue, the difference in voting was 180, 
while on the question of condemning the bomb outrage the majority was 
only 84 in favour of the condemnation. In all these differences the com- 
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mon bond was common antipathies, not community of sjunpatlxies. con- 
victions, or programmes. 

Tile internal diiferences in Bengal whieli bad led to long-standing 
election disputes, became the cause of an exchange of hot words between 
Subash Babu and Motilalji, and exliibited themselves markedly in the 
Congress week at Lahore. The leadership of the Province being the bone 
of contention between Syts. J. M. Sen-Gupta and Subash Chandra Bose, 
the differences came to a head on the issue of Council-entrj* on which 
there were sharp divergences of views. Again, while considered and 
thoughtful opinion asked for an examination of the financial commit- 
ments of the Nation by an Independent tribunal, an extremist view did 
not fail to express itself that all debts shoidd be repudiated outright. 
Gandhi earnestly endeavoured to secure the change of "peaceful and 
legitimate means” in the Creed into “truthfid and non-violent means” 
but did not succeed. 

That question is stiU hanging fire, being adjourned at the last Bom- 
bay Congress (1934 October). In -any ease, the success of-Gandhi and 
Jawaharlal at the Lahore Session was undeniable, in spite of the fact 
that almost immediately after the conclusion of the plenary session,. Mr. 
Srinivasa Iyengar and Mr. Subash Chandra Bose announced the forma- 
tion of a new organisation known as the Congress Democratic Party, 
which was supposed by Goveniment at the time to indicate that the 
attempt to placate the left wing had not' really succeeded and that a .split 
was, after all, imminent. These friend^ had desired that the "Worldiig 
Committee should be formed by a process of election, and when it was 
defeated, they walked out along with certain South Indian friends. 
Gandhi’s practice was to ask the retiring members of the Worlring Com- 
mittee as to who would cut himself or herself out from it. In Lahore, 
the "Working Committee for the next year was formed by preparing two 
independent lists, one by Pandit Motilalji in consultation with Gandhi, 
and one by Setli Jamnalal Bajaj. There was only one name wliieh did 
■not coincide in the two lists. That difference was adjusted, and the 
W. C. was formed. But tliese friends wanted election. That was throivn 
out, with the result that there was a dramatic exit. In less than ten 
minutes, the news was broadcast that a new Party was formed, and as 
soon as this new Party, which was known as the Congress Democratic 
Party, was organised in Lahore, Sj-t. Subash Chandra Bose sent the fol- 
lowing telegram to Mrs. C. R. Das: '‘Circum.stances and tyranny of 
majority forced us to form separate Party, as at Gaya, named Congress 
Democratic Party. Pray spirit of Deslibandhu may guide us and your 
blessings may inspire us.” 

In the otficial declaration of its policy, the Secretaries stated that: — 

“The new Party will, udthout prejudice to the Party’s objective 
of Complete Independence for India, endeavour to the best of its 
ability to co-operate as far as possible with the other Parties in the 
country in such programmes, policies and activities as the Party 
may accept for the purpose of attaining its objective.” 
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The opponents of the cardinal resolution, doubtless endorsed Coun- 
cil resignations, but supported a contest and a re-entry. At Lahore, we 
v.-itnessed strange combinations and a fear 'in some, at any 
rate, of Gandhiji’s firm hand. TVe know we had a vonarli 
vojmge ahead, the bark was frail, the seas were boisterous, 
the clouds were overhanging, there was fog aU round, and the sailors were 
undisciplined and new to their work. Our safety, however, lay in but 
one eireumsta2iee, namely, the pilot Jcneiv his course. He was a seasoned 
captain and had his chart and his compass. If the crew obeyed him, 
success was in sight. Else, we had a Court Martial by the Nation loom- 
ing before ns. 



CHAPTER II 


A Fight to the Finish (1930) 

-r* 

The year of -waiting was over, the year of action began for_Con- 
gressmen; but before three weeks passed, there appeared a revolt in 
Maharashtra. We have seen how in the early years of N.C.O., Maha- 
rashtra paired with Bengal in resisting the new movement. Now the 
Maharashtra P.C.C. asked the Working Committee of the Congress not 
to urge Council boycott and asked the co-nntry to hasten to the R.T.C. 
on the Delhi conditions and on the basis of Independence. These ques- 
tions had been settled really once for all. What were the Delhi condi- 
tions if they did not mean the change of heart indicated by the release 
of prisoners and the Dominion Status at work even from that day! 
Gandhi had refused to discuss the release of prisoners in his inter-vde-w 
■with the Viceroy on the 23rd December, 1929. The prisoners could afford 
to wait a while in the jails, said he; he had concentrated on the question 
of Dominion Status. On this the Viceroy refused to give his (Viceregal) 
^assurances. It may be advantageous to know why Gandhi insisted on 
getting such assurances from the Viceroy. In 1925 Earl Winterton 
(Under-Secretary for India) replying to an enquiry by Mr. Lansbury 
as to whether Lord Birkenhead (Secretary of State) intended to invite 
Das and Gandhi and others to London for a negotiation of the condi- 
tions of co-operation, answered the question in the negative and stated 
his reasons thus: — 

“Pirstb’-j the direct conduct of the policy and the admini.stration 
in India was entrusted to the Government of India and the Local 
Governments. Therefore it was -with these authorities that such dis- 
cussions must take place and no useful purpose would be served by 
the Government’^- intervention and participation at this stage in 
mattcr.s -which must ultimately come before them for decision, and for 
the decision of which they were responsible to Parliament. Secondly, 
though the Viceroy was about to -visit this country for the purpose 
inter alia of discussing the political situation in India, it would be 
placing him and the Government of India entirely in a false position 
^ if his preseneo here was made the occasion for negotiations with Indian 
political parties.” 

The Viceroy held the key to the situation and Gandhi wanted to get 
possession of that key in Delhi on the 23rd December, 1929. 

The new Working Committee met on the 2nd January, 1930. The 
old Committee had disposed of all outstanding questions including the 
appointment of a permanent Secretary to the Congress. When the new 
Committee met, the first thing it did was to take steps to implement the 
Congress resolution on the boj’cott of Councils urging the registered voters 
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to compel the resignation of those-who may not respond to the Congress 
appeal for resignation, as well as to refrain from participating in the en- 
suing elections to the Legislatures. As the result of this, 27 members of the 
Assembly resigned. It was decided to observe a day all over India as tl.c 
Puma Swarajya Day and the 26th January, 1930, was fixed for the purpose. 

A declaration to be issued was to be read' to the people in the villages 
and towns all over the country, and the assent of the audience was to be 
taken by a show of hands. A Committee was appointed to enquire into 
certain obnoxious measures and laws in force in the N.W.P. Province. The 
several 'Sub-Committees were asked to prosecute their work vigorously, 
and an equally vigorous eni-ohnent of the Congress members was urged 
on the Nation. The declaration to he read on the 26th Januarj', was as 
follows : — 

i The following resolution has been issued on behalf of the ‘W'ork- 
ing Committee for adoption by public meetings all over the country 
on Puma Swarajya Day, Sunday, January 26th, 1930: 

“"We believe that it is the inalienable right of the Indian peo]fie, 
as of any other people, to have freedom and to enjo 3 f the fruits of 
their toil and have necessities of life, so that they maj' have full oppor- 
tunities of growth. 'We believe also that if any Government deprives 
a people of these rights and oppresses them, the people have a further 
right to alter it or to abolish it. The British Government in India has 
, ' not only deprived the Indian people of their freedom but has based 

itself on the exploitation of the masses, and has ruined India ceouo- 
, micaUy, politically, culturally and spiritually. We believe therefore 
that India must sever the British connection and attain Punia .Swaraj 
or Complete Independence. 

“India has been ruined economicallj’’. The revenue derived from 
our people is out of all proportion to our income. Our average income 
is seven pice (less than two pence) per daj”, and of the heavy taxes we 
paj^ 20 per cent are raised from the Land Eevenue derived from the 
peasantry'-, and 3 per cent from the Salt Tax, whicli falls most heavily 
, on the poor. 

“Village indiistries, such as hand-spinning, have been destroyed, 
leaving the peasantry idle for at ,Jeast four months in the year, and 
dulling their intellect for want of handicrafts, and nothing has been 
substituted, as in other countries, for the crafte thus destroj^ed. 

"Customs and currency have been so manipulated as to heap 
further burdens on the peasantry. British manufactured goods con- 
stitute the hulk of our imports. Customs duties betray clear partiality 
for British manufactures, and revenue from them is used not to lessen 
the burden on the masses but for sustaining a highly extravagant ad- 
ministration, Still more arbitrary has been the manipulation of ex- 
change ratio which has resulted in millions being drained away from 
the country. 
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‘'Politically, India’s status has never been so reduced as under 
the British regime. No reforms have given real political power to 
the people. The tallest of us liaA’e to bend before foreign authority. 
The rights of free expression of opinion and free association have been 
denied to us, aud mauj' of our eountr3Tnen are compelled to live in exile 
abroad and cannot return to their homes. All administrative talent 
is IdUed and the masses havg. to be satisfied with petty village offices 
and clerkships. 

“Culturallj^ the sj^stem of education has torn us from our moor- 
ings and our training has made us hug the very chains that bind us. 

“Spirituallj’", compulsory disarmament has made us: unmanly and 
the presence of an alien array of occupation, emplo.ved with deadly 
effect to crush in us the spirit of resistance, has made us think that 
Ave cannot look .after ourselves or put up a defence against foreign 
aggression, or even defend our homes arid families from the attacks 
of thieves, robbers and miscreants. 

“We hold it to be a crime against man and God to submit anj’’ 
longer to a rule that has caused this four-fold disaster to our count^ 3 ^ 
We recognise, however, that the most effective way of gaining our 
freedom is not through violence. We Avill, therefore, prepare ourselves 
by Avitlidrawing, so far as Ave can, all voliuitaiy association from the 
British Government, and will prepare for CiAul Disobedience, includ- 
ing non-pajTuent of taxes. 'We are couAunced that if aa’c can but 
AvithdraAv our voluntary help and stop pa^'ment of taxes AA'ithout 
doing violenc^ even under provocation, the end of this inhuman rule 
is assured. We, therefore, herebj’’ solemnly’’ resolve to carrj' out the 
Congress instructions issued from time to time for the purpose of 
establishing Puma Swaraj.’’^ 

The Independence Day celebrations revealed Avhat a fund of pent-Aip 
feeling, enthusiasm and readiness of sacrifice there lay beneath the seeming 
torpor and despair of the people. The fires of patriotism and sacrifice were 
covered by the embers of loyalty or submission to LaAV and Order. All 
that had to be done was to blow off the ashes covering the red-hot cinders 
of emotion and ferA'our. Hardlj' had the celebrations been concluded when 
the Viceroj'’s speech before the Legislature on the 25th January became 
aA'ailable to the country. It blasted whateA-^er little hope might be linger- 
ing in tlie mmds of the optimistic or credulous section of the'Indian poli- 
ticians. We have alread.v seen how Sir John Simon in his letter, Ramsay 
UacDonald in his replj', Lord Irwin in his statement, arid Wedgwood Bonn 
in his debates, had been studiously using the same language in describing 
the object as being “to explore means by which the greatest possible mea- 
sure of agreement or the Avidcst measure of general assent amongst the 
A-arious classes and communities and from all parties and interests concern- 
ed may be secured in India for the proposals, which it will later be the 
dut;,' of the Cabinet to place before Parliament.” The Viceroy denied that 
he had OA’er “sought to delude Indian opinion into the belief that a defini- 
tion of the purpose, howe\*er plainly’ stated, woxald of itself, by the enuncia- 
tion of a phrase, haA'e proAuded a solution for the problems which have to 
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be solved before that purpose is frilly realised.” It vas up to tlie Yiceroy 
vhen tbe leader raised an issue vitbin 24 hours of bis statement, and up to 
tbe Secretary of State u'ben Lloyd George beekled Mr. Benn in tbe Com- 
mons, to say that tbe Hound Table Conference was meant only -to elucidate 
ibe definition of Dominion Status and not to offer a solution of the pro- 
blems that lay on tbe way to its attainment, and India would have felt 
highly gratefid. Tbe Viceroy, in one word, stated that tbe assertion of a 
goal, however precise its terms, is of necessitj^ a different thing from the 
goal’s attainment. “No sensible traveller would,” be added, “feel lhat 
a clear definition of bis destination was tbe same thing as tbe completion of 
his journey, but it is an assurance of direction.” Thus be contrasted de- 
■finiiion with solution, assertion with attainment, and direction with desti- 
nation. Then he disillusioned India about Benn’s statement regarding 
Dominion Status being at work for ten years. Lord Irwin said ; — 

“Although it is true that, in her external relations with tbe other 
parts of tbe Empire, India exhibits already several of tbe attributes 
of a Self-Governing Dominion, it is also true that Indian political 
opinion is not at present disposed to attach full value to these attri- 
butes of status, for tbe reason that their practical exercise is. for tbe 
most part, subject to the control or concurrence of His Jilajesty’s 
Govermnent.” 

* ♦ ♦ 

“ Tbe. Conference which His Majesty’s Government twill convene 
is not indeed tbe Conference that those have demanded who claimed 
. that its duty should be to proceed by way of a majority vote to tbe 
fashioning of the Indian Constitution which should thereafter be ac- 
cepted unchanged by Parliament.” 

“Tbe Conference will be convened for the purpose of elucidating 
and harmonizing opinion and so affording guidance to His Majesty’s 
Government on whom the responsibility must subsequently devolve 
of drafting proposals for the consideration of Parliament.” 

t! * * 

Thus did the Viceroy make it clear that self-determination was out 
of tbe question, that joint deliberation or determination was only to enable 
Government to perform their duty. Altogether, it was emdent that what 
India should expect was neither self-determinatiou nor., joint determina- 
tion, but ‘other determination.’ 

/ In ansAver to this speech, Gandhi wrote in Young India as follows: — 

“His Excellencj- the Vicei*oy desen^es thanks from every Con- 
gressman for haAung cleared the atmosphere and let us know exactly 
Avhere he and we stand.- 

“The Viceroj^ would not mind waiting for the grant of Dominion 
Status till every millionaire was reduced to the level of a wage-earner 
getting seven pice per day. The Congress will to-day. if it had powir, 
raise every staiwing peasant to the state in which he at least will get 
a living, even equal to the millionaire’s. And when the peasant is 
fully awakened to a sense of his plight and knotvs that it is not the 
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'kismet’ that brought him'to the helpless state but the existing rule, 
unaided, he Tvill in his impatience abolish all distinctions between 
. the constitutional and the unconstituticnal, even the violent^and non- 

\dolent means. The Congress expects to guide the peasants in the 

right direction. 

Proceeding, Gandhi made the toUowmg offer to Lord Invin: — 

(1) Total prohibition. 

(2) Reduction of ratio to Is. 4d. 

(3) Reduction of Land Revenue at least by 50 per cent and making 
it sub,iect to Legislative control. 

^ (4) Abolition of the Salt Tax. 

(5) Reduction of Military expenditure at least by 50 per cent to 

begin with. 

(6) Reduction of salaries of the highest grade services by half or 

less, so as to suit the reduced revenue. 

(7) Protective tariff on foreign cloth. 

(8) Passage of the Coastal Traffic Reservation Bill. 

(9) Discharge of all political prisoners, save those condemned for 
murder or attempt to murder, or trial by ordinary judicial tri- 
bunals, withdrawal of all political prosecutions, abrogation of 
Section 124-A and Regulation III of 1818, and giving permission 
to aR Indian exiles to return. 

(10) Abolition of the C.I.D., or its popular control.* 

(11) To issue licenses to use fire-arms for self-defence, subject to 
' popular control. 

In fact, these were the terms, we are told, which kir. Gandhi com- 
municated to Itlr. Bomanji who undertook to negotiate with Mi*. Ramsay 
MacDonald, the Prime-Minister, as early as January, 1930. 

“ This is by no means an exhaustive list of the pressing needs, ’ ’ wrote 
Maliatma Gandhi, “hut let the Viceroy satisfy us with regard to these very 
simple but ^'ital needs of India. He will then hear no talk of Civil Dis- 
obedience ; and the Congress will heartily participate in any Conference 
where there is a perfect freedom of expression and demand.” That is tc 
.';ay. non-eompliance with these simple and ^'ital demands would mean 
Civil Disobedience. 

“Other nations,” said i\Ir. Gandhi, “might have different and other 
means for getting their country’s freedom, hut for India there is no way 
hut non-violent Non-co-operation. Slay you be the exponents of this mantra 
of Swaraj, and may God give you strength and courage enough to give 
all that you have in India’s fight for Independence, a fight which is draw- 
ing very near.” 

The Legislative Assembly before which the Viceroy’s speech was de- 
livered was in its spring session. The atmosphere of the time was by no 
mean.s genial, on account of the passing of the Textile Industry (Protec- 
tion) Bill which was believed by many of its opponents to represent the 
enforcement upon India of Imperial Preference, in violation of the spirit 
of the Fiscal Convention. This led to the resignation of Pandit Madan 
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ilolian Mala^'iya and some members of liis Nationalist group. Keally it 
was providential that help should have eome to the Congress movement 
from unexpected quarters, and so often it was Government and its uii- 
imaginativeness that brought this help. Malaviyaji was no non-co-opera- 
tor. At this time, however, his position was that he would not resile even 
from Civil Disobedience, but that he did not endorse Independence. At 
this juncture, when he was still continuing as a member of the Assembly 
whose term had been extended, the Textile Industry Blil forced his hand';. 

It is necessary to state what this BUI was, and, for that, to state the 
history of the Excise and import duties on cotton textiles. By the time 
the war ended, the position was that there was an Excise duty of 31 per 
cent on cotton yarn and cloth of above 19 counts, manufactured by Indian 
mills, payable to Government for the very manufacture, , not on sales or 
profits. The import duties which were purely Revenue duties stood at 
7 per cent advalorejn. The mUl-owners, merchants and Moderates recited 
their services to Government in the war and pointed out that the import of 
foreign cloth after the war hit the Indian mills badly. In 1925, Govern- 
ment agreed-to raise the import duties from 7 to 11 per cent, thus making 
foreign eloth 4 per cent dearer and to abolish the Excise duties thus 
making Indian cloth SJ per cent cheaper than the former. IdHiile the 
Indian public were thus rejoicing over the gains to the Indian mUl-cloth, 
Government introduced and carried the Ratio BUI early in 1927, making 
the foreign cloth — always' sold to India in prices reckoned in pounds and 
shillings — cheaper by 12^ per cent by raising the exchange from 16d. (pre- 
war ratio) to 18d., that is, by 2d. out of 16d., i.e. by 1/8 or 12| per cent, 
so that a packet of cloth (Lancashire) costing £1- formerly cost the Indian 
importer Rs. 15/-'at 16d. ratio but-now only Rs. 13-5-4 at ISd. ratio. So 
that the gains of 7^- per cent to the Indian mUl-owner, of 1925, were more 
than counter-balanced two years later by a gain to the foreigner of 12i- 
per cent. Now the Indians were agitated over the problem and demanded 
a revision of the Tariff. Government agreed to raise the import duties by 
the Textile Protection Bill to 20 per cent on cotton textUes imported from 
aU countries, except England, which was to be charged only 15 per cent 
This was objected to by Pandit Malaviya as a violation of the Fiscal Con- 
vention. To anticipate events, Japan, whose competition with ];ancashire 
this enhancement was designed to check, gave a rebate of 5 per cent in 
the shipping rates on aU cotton textUes brought to India and thus combat- 
ed EuccessfuUy the Indian tariffs, the Japanese Government in turn giving 
a 5 -per cent bounty to the shipping companies. Later on, a surcharge 
of 5 per cent was made on these rates by the Government of India, but the 
extra five per cent charged on Lancashire goods was virtuaUy anmUled 
by levying an import duty of ^ anna per lb. on cotton imported into 
India. Such cotton as is generaUy imported from Egypt and America 
is intended for the manufacture of cloth of higher counts which compete 
vuth Lancashire cloth. Thus what Lancashire had lost in a five per cent 
surcharge in India on Import duties, has been made up for by the Indian 
Government for her, by malting dearer by 5 per cent or h anna on the 
pound the cotton imported by Indian mills for manufacturing cloth which 
competes with Lancashire cloth. This is only by the way. IVhen the 
Cotton Textiles Protection Bill was before the Assembly and two amend- 
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ments were put forward, one being Pandit Mala^^ya ’s Avbicb proposed a 
flat rate for all countries without any preference for England, President 
Patel, on the 31st March, the last day of the session, urged that “the Gov- 
ernment should reconsider its position and tell the House if it had not finally 
decided to drop the Bill in the event of the House amending its proposals.” 
The Government, however, was of opinion that such action on its -part 
would amount to an abdication of its responsibilities, and at the conclusion 
of the debate the House rejected Malaviyaji's amendment and accepted 
Mr. Chetty’s amendment. But before the Bill, as amended, was finally 
voted upon. Pandit Malamya and his followers and then Diwan Chaman- 
lal and other members of the new Swaraj Pafty rose and left the House. 
At the end of the day, befoi’e adjourning the House, the President asked 
each member to shake hands with him, sajnng, “we do not know how 
many of us will be here.” Really, these events since February, 1930, of 
the Assembly do not concern the fight. But we have given this small epi- 
sode in order to give completion to the events of the season and to explain 
how Pandit Malaviya and others resigned their seats in the wake of the 
Congress Part^'. 

Now we pass on to a stud 3 ’- of the great movement inaugurated in 1930. 
We have a]read.Y stated that the Independence Day celebrations were a 
great success, being held all over the country. Arrests were going on 
bi'isklj’’ in India for one reason or another. In the Meerut Case, of the 32 
accused, all but one were eomuiitted to tri^l in the sessions. In Calcutta, 
Subash Chandra Bose and eleven others were convicted and sentenced 
to a year’s rigorous imprisonment. In obedience to t!ie Congress man- 
date, 172 members of the Legislatures had resigned by February, 1930. 
the Assembly contributing 21 and the Council of Slate 9. Among the 
Provincial Coiuicilr, Bengal ltd with 34, Bihar and Orissa coming next 
with 31, C. P. 20, .Madras 20, U. P. 16, Assam 12, Boml)ay 6, Punjab 
2, Burma 1. 

fe T]le Working Committee met at Sabarmati on the 14th, 15th and 
h February, hlembers of Legislatures who had not resigned, or who 
igned and immediatelj^ sought re-election, were asked to .resign their, 
member/ship of .onj" elective Congress Committee that the}’’ might hold, on 
pain of disciplinary action being taken against them. Regret was ex- 
pressed that the assurances given bj*^ Government for the better treat- 
ment of political prisoners wliich induced the A.I.C.'C. to pass a resolu- 
tion on the 2Sth September, 1929, in Lucknow, advising those who were 
imposing the sacrifice on themselves to give up the hunger-strike, had 
not been fulfilled and that the Lahore prisoners had felt impelled in pro- 
test to resort to hunger-strike in jail. But the cardinal resolution of tlie 
sitting was the one relating to Civil Disobedience which ran as follows : — 

“In the opinion of the Working Committee. Civil Disobedien ce 
.should be initiated and controlled by those who believe in non-vio- 
lence for the purpose of achieving Puma Swaraj, as an article of 
faith, and as the Congress contains in its organisation not merely 
such men and women but also those who accept non-violence as a 
poliev’ essential in the existing circumstances in the countiy, the 
Working Committee welcomes the proposal of Mahatma Gandhi and 
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autliorises him and those working 'vrith him who hel’eve in non-mo- 
lence as an article of faith to the extent above indicated, to start 
Civil Disobedience as and when they desire and in the manner and 
to the extent they decide. The "Working Committee trusts that when 
the campaign is actually in action, aU Congressmen and others will 
extend to the civil resisters their full co-operation in every way pos- 
sible and that they will observe and preserve complete non-violence 
notwithstanding any provocation that may be offered. The Work- 
ing Committee further hopes that, in the event of a mass movement 
taking place, all those who are rendering voluntary co-operation to 
the Government, such as lawyers, and those who are receiving so- 
called benefits from it, such as students, will mthdraw their co-ope- 
ration or renounce benefits as the case may be and throw themselves 
into the final struggle for freedom. 

“The Working Committee trusts that in the event of the leaders 
being arrested and- imprisoned, those who are left behind and have 
the spirit of sacrifice and service in them will carry on the Congress 
organisation and guide the movement to the best of their ability.” 

The resolution authorised Gandhi and his followers in faith, to start 
Civil Disobedience. This was generalized later by the All-India Con- 
gress Committee that met shortly after at Ahmedabad, into a campaign 
of Civil Disobedience. We mention this point in particular to show how, 
when in May, 1934, the movement was withdrawn, an exception was still 
made in favour of Gandhi, so that the Civil Disobedience campaign that 
started with permission to Gandhi was suspended with that permijssion 
intact. More important than the formal resolution passed by the Work- 
ing Committee at Sabarmati, were the informal talks given at the time 
by Gandhi to a number of friends who had been invited for the occasion. 
They centred round ^alt, how to break the salt laws by manufacturing 
salt, by collecting it from deposits and by raiding salt depots. 

At this meeting, fears were expressed by some that the country was 
not prepared for Mass Civil Disobedience. The question of preparedness 
and preparation lay in the answer to the question whether they would be 
civil in their, disobedience, invite suffering, not inflict, bear sorrows and 
strife in a spirit of composure and cheerfulness. Amongst those who 
expressed such fears were candid friends, who had a decade’s notice of 
Mass Cml Disobedience., But if they were carping critics, they needed 
no answer. By postponing Mass Civil Disobedience, would they prepare 
themselves for action on a day to be fixed by themselves ? Really the best 
preparation for swimming is to swim, even as the best test of a countrj’'s 
fitness for Self-Government was, according to Lord Ripon, to give it Self- 
Govermnent. Learning by doing applies to tliis moral .discipline equally 
with the physical training of the hand and the eye. 

If Civil Disobedienee wa^ to be embarked upon, what should we do? 
Gandhi had already indicated what he intended to do. The news had 
travelled to Bombay that he would raid salt depots, even before the Sa- 
barmati meeting of the Working Committee began its sittings. Propa- 
ganda was started then and there in Bombay before the 14th Febi’uary. 

C— 24 
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The' g^esis of salt duties was unearthed. It- was pointed out that a Salt 
Co mm ission had sat in 1836 and Tecommended that Indian salt should 
be taxed in order to enable English salt to sell in India. The ships in 
Liverpool were lying idle in the dockyard for want of cargo, and with- 
out cargo to the extent of supplying at least the keel ballast, they could 
not sail safely on the high seas. So they had to carry some cargo, some 
load, some weight. For some time they had brought earth, to India, from 
' the Strand in London, with which the Chowringhee Road in Calcutta, 
which was once a canal running from the Hughli to the Kalighat Tem- 
ple, was filled up. The fact is that the exports of India have always been 
greater than her imports. In 1925, the exports were 316 cfores and the' 
imports were 249 crores. That was not all. The exports are more volumin- 
ous, being largely food products and raw materials.- Thus the volume of 
shipping to take the Indian exports abroad would, all things considered, 
be at least four to five times greater than the volume required for the 
'import of the manufactured articles resulting from those imports. There- 
fore, the in-coming ships to India must be much more numerous than is 
justified . by the imports only, as they have to take the exports on their 
way back. That is, they must come empty. British shipping takes 72 
per cent or rougldy three-fourths of the total shipping of the Indian 
trade and, therefore, some British products must be carried to India by 
the in-coming ships to serve as keel baUast. •'What else could be thought 
of than Cheshire salt? Of course, there are other articles being brought 
to India such «s old newspaper bales and broken porcelain chips. The 
Italian ships would bring Italian marbles and Italian potatoes under 
similar conditions as keel ballast. That is why they are able to beat the 
Indian articles in prices. • 

Shortly after the Sabarmati meeting, the atmosphere was surcharged 
with salt. People asked whether it would be pajdng to manufacture salt. 
Oovernment oflScers went the length of computing the cost of manufac- 
turing salt from sea water, the cost of fuel and labour, and showing that 
tlie manufactured salt would be thrice as much expensive as duty salt. Tlie 
pity of it all was that they did not see that the struggle was a moral, not 
a material one. ' 

Those gathered at Sabarmati inquired of Gandhi about his plans. 
It was but right that they should do so, although nobody would have 
asked Lord Kitchener or hlarshal Foch or Von Hindenberg to imfold 
their plans on the eve of the Great War. Plans they had, but they might 
not reveal them. It was not so with Satyagraha. There was no privacy 
about our plans. But they were not clear-cut either. They would unfold 
themselves, much as the path on a misty morning reveals itself to a fast- 
moving motor, almost from yard to yard. The Satyagrahi carries a 
searchlight on his forehead. It shows the way for the next step. 

The present Salt Satyagraha was to evolve thus. Gandhi would go 
and pick up salt in some salt area. Others should not. If they asked him 
whether they should remain idle, the answer was ‘yes,’ but ‘idle for 
action.’ He expected an immediate reaction. Even Vallabhbhai was 
not to march with him. Gandhi would confine himself to the members 
«o£ the Ashram as his companions. Even the Wardha Ashram might only 
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make preparations, but must wait till be was arrested. Then there AviU 
be simultaneous reaction aU over India. After his arrest he would leave 
people to their own counsel and do what they might tliink proper. After 
him, he expected the movement to spread to all places and in aU direc- 
tions and in the intensest form. We must conquer or be wiped off. But 
it was impossible for the.ppponents to wipe out a Nation which has never 
wished ill to Englishmen. If they’ are wiped out, that very act •svould 
shake the Empire. That is the logical and relentless working out of non- 
violence. If people ask what should happen if the Government should 
shower bombs, the . answer was, if innocent men, women and children 
should be thus reduced to ashes, from out of those very ashes would rise 
a fire which would react on the Empire. 

They committed Civil Disobedience in South Africa, and when they 
were arrested support came from all quarters, food, provisions and what 
not. In -South Africa there was a general strike, — ^labourers downed 
tools, factory hands did not work, markets closed down. 

That is the kind of response that they had in South Africa. South 
Africa might be a limited compact country, while ours was extensive. 
Therefore the task would be harder. 

There might not be manufacture of salt everywhere, but there were 
depots. "We eoiild take possession of the depots. “But is this not loot?” 
people might ask. No. Because you did not want a grain for yoxirselves. 
Salt is necessary for life. Our duty was not to egg on mass action. If 
it came, we should control it and regulate it. We need not invite it, but 
were to provide for it if it came. In the event of mass action, the lawyers 
were to give up their courts and the students to give up their studies. 
Gandhi was no longer a spent bullet that he felt himself to be, the 'pre- 
vious year, 

Gandhi held that we were getting-mixed up with violence all round. 
It was growing up because of want of resistance. Therefore, our duty 
was to offer resistance to violence by practising non-violence. It was 
some, such line of thought that inspired the Congress in 1930. 

History is indeed replete with many stories of heroism. Theodore 
Parker was a great American Theist who became a world character in the 
emancipation of slavery in America. The Theologians of the time chal- 
lenged Parker to a public debate. His friends advised him to absent him- 
self from the proposed meeting. He was locked up in his- place. His 
enemies threatened to kill him if he was there, and charged him with 
cowardice. Suddenly, Parker appeared on the scene, rose like a rocket 
and leaped to, the platform and cried: “Kill me if you can! From every 
drop of blood that you draw, a thousand Parkers mU rise and eman- 
cipate the slaves.” The accusers were paralysed and the convocation 
■was dissolved, 

Gandhi’s plans have all along , been revealed to him by his ots-n 
instinct, not evolved by the cold, calculating logic of the mind. His 
inner voice is his mentor and monitor, his friend, philosopher and guide. 
It' was thus that he condensed the progress of centuries in a decade, as 
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Lloyd George would say. In India, one might have said, the progress 
of a thousand years was encompassed within the events of a year. °T]ie 
purity of Gandhi’s vision and. view was universally conceded,- and even 
the Moderates who held the Salt Satyagraha to he fantastic or danger- 
ous, would not deny the exalted character of his motives. Gandhi lost 
no time in appraising the Viceroy of his plans. As is usual with him, 
he sent a letter to Lord Irwin, the full text of which is given below: — 


"Dear Friend, , 


Satyagraha Ashram, 
Saharmati, March 2nd, 1930. 


“Before embarking on Civil Disobedience, and taking the risk 
I have dreaded to take aU these years, I would fain approach you 
and find a way out. 


“My personal faith is absolutely clear. I cannot intentionally 
hurt anything that lives, much less fellow human beings, even 
though they may do the greatest wrong to me and mine. WJiilst, 
therefore, I hold the British rule to be a curse, I do not intend harm 
to a single Englishman or to any legitimate interest he may have 
in India. 

“I must not he misunderstood. Though I hold the British rule 
in India to be a curse, I do not, therefore, consider Englishmen in 
general to be worse than any other people on earth. I have the pri- 
vilege of claiming many Englishmen as dearest friends. Indeed 
much that I have learnt of the evil of^ British rule is due to the writ- 
ings of frank and courageous Englishmen who have not hesitated to 
tell the tuapalatable truth about that rule. 

“And why do I regard the British rule as a curse? 

“It has impoverished the dmnb millions by a system of pro- 
gressive exploitation and by a ruinously expensive military and 
civil administration which the country can never afford. 

“It has reduced us politically to serfdom. It has sapped the 
foundations of our culture. And, by the policy of disarmament, it 
has degraded, us spiritually. Lacking the inward strength, we have 
been reduced, by aU but universal disarmament, to a state border- 
ing on cowardly helplessness. 

“In common with many of my countrymen, I had hugged the 
fond hope tliat the proposed Bound Table Conference might furnish 
a solution. But, when you said plainly that you could not give any 
assurance that yuu or the British Cabinet would pledge yourselves 
to support a scheme of full Dominion Status, the Bound Table Con- 
ference could not possibly’’ furnish the solution for which vocal India 
is consciously', and the dumb millions are unconsciously, thirsting. 
Needless to say there never was any question of Parliament’s ver- 
dict being anticipated. Instances are not wanting of the British 
Cabinet, in anticipation of the Parliamentary verdict, ha^^ng pledg- 
ed itself to a particular policy. 
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“The Delhi iaterview having miscarried, there tras no option 
for Pandit Motilal Nehru and me but to take steps to carry out the 
solemn resolution of the Congress arrived at in Calcutta, at its ses- 
sion in 1928. 

« 

“But the resolution of Independence should cause no alarm, if 
the Tvord Dominion Status mentioned in your announcement had 
been used in its accepted sense. For, has it not been admitted by 
responsible British statesmen that Dominion Status is virtual In- 
dependence? What, however, I fear is that there never has been 
any intention of granting such Dominion Status to India in the 
immediate future. 

“But this is aU past history. Since the announcement, many 
events have happened which show unmistakably the trend of Bri- 
tish policy. 

“It seems as clear as daylight that responsible British states- 
men do not contemplate any alteration in British policy that might 
adversely affect Britain’s commerce with India or require an im- 
partial and close scrutiny of Britain’s transactions with India. If 
nothing is done to end the process of exploitation, India must be 
bled with an ever increasing speed. The Finance Member regards 
as a settled fact the Is. 6d. ratio which, by a stroke of the pen, 
drains India of a few crores. And when a serious attempt is being 
made, through a civil form of direct action, to unsettle this fact, 
among many others, even you cannot help appealing to the wealthy 
landed classes to help you to crush that attempt in the name of 
an order that grinds' India to atoms. 

“Unless those who work in the name of the Nation rmderstand, 
and keep before all concerned, the motive that lies behind the crav- 
ing for Independence, there is every danger of Independence itself 
coming to us so changed as to be of no value to those toiling, voice- 
less millions for whom it is sought and for whom it is worth taking. 
It is for that I have been recently telling the public what Independ- 
ence should really mean. \ 

“Let me put before you some of the salient points. 

“The terrific pressure of Land Revenue, which furnishes a 
large part of the total, must undergo considerable modification_in 
an Independent India. Even the much varmted Permanent Settle- 
ment benefits the few rich Zamindars, not the ryots. The ryot has 
remained as helpless as ever. He is a mere tenant-at-will. 

“Not only, then, has the Land Revenue to be considerably re- 
duced, but the whole revenue system has to be so revised as to make 
the ryot’s good its primary concern. But the British system seems 
to be designed to crush the very life out of him. Even the salt he 
must use to live is so taxed as to make the burden fall heawest on 
him, if only because of the heartless impartiality of its incidence. 
The tax shows itself still more burdensome on the poor man, when 
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.it is remembered that salt is the one thing he must eat more thau 
the rich man, both individually and collectively. The drink and 
drug revenue, too, is. derived from the poor. It saps the foundations 
both of their health and morals. It is defended under the false plea 
of individual freedom, but, in reality, is maintained for its ovti sake. 

. The ingenuity of the authors of the Reforms of 1919 transferred 
; this revenue to the so-caUed responsible part of Dyarchy, .so as to 
throw the burden of prohibition on it, thus, from the very begin- 
ning, rendering it powerless for good. If the unhappy Minister 
•wipes out this revenue, he must starve education, since in the exist- 
ing circumstances he has no new source of replacing that revenue. 
If the weight of taxation has crushed the poor from above, the des- 
truction of the central supplementary industry, i.e., hand-spinning, 
has undermined their capacity for producing wealth, 

“The tale of India’s ruination is not complete vdthout reference 
to the liabilities incurred in her name. Sufficient , has been recently 
said about these in the public Press, It must be the duty of a Free 
India to subject all the liabilities to the strictest investigation, and 
repudiate those that may be adjudged by an impartial tribunal to 
be unjust and unfair, 

“The inequities sampled above are maintained in order to carry 
on a foreign administration, demonstrably the most expensive in 
the world. Take your own salary. It is over Rs. 21,000 per month, - 
besides many other indirect additions. The British Prime-Minister 
gets £5,000 per year, i.e,, over Rs. 5,400 per month at the present 
rate of exchange. You are getting over Rs. 700 per day, against 
India’s average income of less than 2 annas per day. The Prime 
Minister gets Rs. 180 per day against Great Britain’s average in- 
come of nearly Rs. 2 per day. Thus, you are getting- much over five 
thousand times India’s average income. The British Prime-Minister 
is getting only ninety times Britain’s average income. On bended 
knee, I ask you to ponder over this phenomenon. I have taken a 
personal illustration to drive home a painful truth. I have too 
great a regard for you as a man to "wish to hurt your feelings. I 
know that you do not need the salary you get. Probably the whole 
of your salary goes for charity. But a system that pro-vddes for 
such an arrangement deserves to be summarily scrapped. "What is 
true of the Viceregal salary is true generally of the whole adminis- 
tration. 

“A radical cutting do'wn of the revenue, therefore, depends upon 
an equally radical reduction in the expenses of the administration. 
This means a -transformation of the scheme of government. This 
transformation is impossible •without independence. Hence, in my 
opinion, tlie spontaneous demonstration of 26th January, in which 
hundreds of thousands of •villagers instinctively participated. To 
them Independence means deliverance from the killing weight. 

“Not one of- the great British political Parties, it seems to me, 
is prepared to give up the Indian spoils to which Great Britain helps 



herself from day to day, often, in spite of the unanimons opposition 
of Indian opinion. 

"Nevertheless, if India is to live as a Nation, if the slow death 
by starvation of her people is to stop, some .remedy mnst he found 
for immediate relief. The proposed Conference is certainly not the 
remedy. It is not a matter of earryimg conviction by argument. The 
matter resolves itself into one of matching forces. Conviction or no 
conviction. Great Britain would defend her Indian commerce and 
interests by all the forces at her command. India must consequently 
evolve force enough to free herself from that embrace of death. 

"It is common cause that, however disorganised, and, for the 
time being, insignificant it may be, the party of violence is gaming 
ground and mafimg itself felt. Its end is the same as mine. But I 
am convinced that it cannot bring the desired relief to the dumb 
millions. And the conviction is growing deeper and deeper in me 
that nothing hut imadulterated non-violence can check the organised 
violence of the British Government. My experience, limited though 
it undoubtedly is, shows that non-violence can be an intensely active 
force. It is my purpose to set m motion that force, as well against 
the organised violent force of the British rule as the •unorganised 
violent force of the growing party of -violence. To sit still would be 
to give reign to both the forces above mentioned. 'Having an im- 
questioning and immovable faith in the efficacy of non-violence, os 
I Imow it, it would be sinful on my part to wait any longer. 

"The non-violence will be expressed through Civil Disobedi- 
ence, for the moment confined to the inmates of the Satyagraha Ash- 
ram, but ■ultimately designed to cover all those who choose to join 
the movement with its obvious limitations. 

“I know that in embarking on non-violence, I shall be running 
what might fairly be termed a mad risk. But the victories of Truth 
have never been won without risks, often of the bravest character. 
Conversion of a Nation that has consciously or unconsciously preyed 
upon another far more numerous, far more ancient and no less cul- 
tured than itself, is worth any amount of risk. 

‘ I have deliberately used the word ‘conversion’. For my ambi- 
tion is no less than to convert the British people, through non-vio- 
lence, and thus make them see the ■wrong they have done to India. 
I do not seek to harm your people. I want to serve them, even as I 
want to serve my o-wn. I believe that I have always served them. 
I served them upto 1919 blindlj'. But when my eyes were opened 
and I conceived Non-co-operation, the object still was to serve tliem. 
I employed the same weapon that I have, in aU humility, successful!}' 
used against the dearest members of my family. If I have equal 
love for your people with mine, it will not long remain hidden. It 
■wiU be acknowledged by them, even as the members of my family 
acknowledged it after they had tried me for several years. If the 
people join me, as I expect they will, the sufferings they will under- 
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'go, tmless the British Nation sooner retraces its steps, will he enough 
to melt the stoniest hearts. 

“The plan through Ci'v'il Diohedience will be to combat such 
cvik as I have sampled out. If we want to sever the British con- 
nection, it is because of such evils. JWhen they- are removed, the 
path becomes easy. Then the way to friendly negotiation will be 
. open. If the British commerce with India is purified of greed, you 
will have no difSculty in recognising our Independence, I respect- 
fully invite you then to pave the way for an immediate removal of those 
evils, and thus open a way for a real conference between 
equals, interested only in promoting the common good of manldnd 
through voluntary fellowship and in arranging terms of mutual help 
and commerce equally suited to both. You have unnecessarily laid 
stress upon the communal problems that unhappily affect this land. 
Important though they undoubtedly are for the consideration of any 
scheme of government, they have little bearing on the dealer pro- 
blems which are above communities and which affect them ail equal- 
ly. But if you cannot see your way to deal with these evils and my 
letter makes no appeal to your heart, on the 11th day of this month, 
I shall proceed, with such co-workers of the Ashram as I can take, 
to disregard the provisions of the Salt Laws. I regard this tax to 
he the most iniquitous of all from the poor man’s standpoint. As 
the Independence 'movement is essentially for the poorest in the 
land, the beginning will be made with this evil. The wonder is that 
we have submitted to the cruel monopoly for so long. It is, I know, 
open to you to frustrate my design by arresting me. I hope that 
there will be tens of thousands ready, in a disciplined , manner, to 
take up the work after me, and, in the act of disobeying the Salt 
Act, to lay themselves open to the penalties of a Law that should 
never have disfigured the Statute Book. 

“I have no desire to cause you unnecessary embarrassment, or 
any at all, so far as I can help. If you think that there is any sub- 
stance in mj’’ letter, and if you will care to discuss matters with me, 
and if to that end you would like me to postpone publication of this 
letter, I shall gladly refrain, on receipt of a telegram to that effect 
soon after this reaches you. You will, however, do me the favour 
not to deflect me from my course, unless you can see your way to 
conform to the substance of this letter, 

“This letter is not in any way intended as a threat but is a 
simple and sacred duty peremptory on a ci\dl resister. Therefore, 
I am having it specially delivered by a young English friend who 
believes in the Indian cause and is a fuU believer in non-violence, 
and whom Providence seems to have sent to me, as it were, for the 
very purpose. 

I remain. 

Your sincere friend, 

M. K. Gandhi” 
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H. E. Lord Irwin, 
Viceroy’s Honse, 
New Delhi. 


This letter .was taken to Delhi by Mr. Reginald Reynolds, a young 
Englishman, who had been in the Ashram for some time. Lord Irwin’s 
answer to this letter of Gandhi, — ^whieh people and the Press described 
as an ultimatum, — came back quick and was imequivocal. His Excel- 
lency expressed'ids regret that Mr. Gandhi should have been “contem- 
plating a course of action which was clearly bound to involve violation 
of the law and danger to the public peace.’’ Gandhi’s rejoinder to thi.s 
was characteristic of him and was. abounding in that spirit of humility 
and courage which make up the equipment of every honest Satyagrahi. 


“On bended knees,’’ he wrote, “I asked for bread and received a 
stone instead. The English Nation responds only to force, and I am not 
surprised by the Viceregal reply. The only public peace the Nation 
Imows is the peace of the public prison. India is a vast prison-house. I 
repudiate this (British) Law and regard it as my sacred duty to break 
the mournful monotony of compulsory peace that is choking the heart 
of the Nation for want of free vent.” ' 


Gandhi’s march had thus become inevitable. All necessary prepara- 
tions had been already -made, nor did they need to be elaborate. His 
seventy-one followers who were picked and chosen from among the 
members of the Ashram and the students of the Vidya Pith who had 
offered themselves as volunteers, were soldiers who had been steeled to 
the discipline and hardships which a two hrmdred miles’ march on foot 
would necessarily entail on them. Villages on the way to Dandi, a sea- 
side village which was Gandhi’s destination, were strictly warned not 
to give any rich fare to the pilgrims in their progress. V.liilc yet Gandhi 
was making these preparations, which were purely of a moral nature, 
Vallabhbhai went before his master, to prime up the wllagers for the 
coming ordeals. It did not take long for Government to strike the first 
blow. "When Vallabhbhai was moving in advance as Gandhi’s forerunner, 
Government saw in him John the Baptist that was' the forerunner of 
Jesus, nineteen hundred years ago, and forthwith they- laid hands on 
him in the first week of March at Ras and sentenced him to three months’ 
imprisonment. With his arrest and conviction, the whole of Gujarat 
rose to a man against Government. 75,000 people gathered on the sands 
of Sabarmati and passed the following resolution: — 

“We the citizens of Ahmedabad, determine hereby that we shall 
go the same path where Vallabhbhai has gone, and we shall attain 
full Independence while attempting to do so. Without achieving 
freedom for our country, we shall not rest in peace, nor will we give 
Government peace. We solemnly declare that India’s emancipation 
lies in truth and non-^^olence.” 


Gandhiji then asked the gathering to raise their hands if they meant 
to take the vow, and the whole of that throng raised their hands. Vallabh- 
bhai 's speeches to the people of Gujarat had been soul-stirring. He 
warned them about the seizure of their dear cattle before their very eyes. 
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“Give up your wedding festmties,” said he, “a people at war 
with a mighty Government cannot afford to indulge in these pas- 
times. From tomorrow, you loiight have to keep your doors closed 
and locked, and betake to the fields, only to return home in the 
evening. You have earned a reputation that you have yet to do jnueh 
to deserve. , Now the die is east, and there is no turning back; you 
■ have to vindicate Gandhi’s choice of your Taluka as the scene of*^his 

first experiment in Mass Civil Disobedience I know some of 

you are afraid of your lands being confiscated. What is confiscation ? 
Will they take away the lands to England ? Rest assxired, when you 
allow all your lands to be confiscated, the whole of your Gujarat 
will be at your back. 

“Organise your village and set an example to others. Every 
village must now be an armed , camp. Discipline and organisation 
mean half the battle. Government at least have one Patel and one 
Talati to every village; for us, every adult in the village must be a 
volunteer. . 

“I see that these fifteen days have taught you to cast off your 
fear. But two annas in the rupee are still there. Shake it off. It 
is Government that has cause to fear. This is not a reign of peace 
but a reign of fear. I want to inoculate you with fearlessness. I 
want to galvanise you into life. I miss in your eyes the flash of 
indignation against wrong. Non-vfiolenee estdudas anger. The 
defection of two uhfortimate brethren should serve to stiffen your 
resolve and to warn you for the future. You must not be angry 
with two friends who fell a prey to ofSeial machinations. If those 
who sign the pledge break it with eyes open, how long can you stop 
them? Let Mahalkari chuckle over his precious gains. He will soon 
^ find his occupation gone.” 

Gandhi began his march on 12-3-1930 to Dandi, accompanied by his 
seventy-nine ‘padacharees.’ It was a historic scene, nay an epic scene, 
calling back to our minds like scenes of old coupled with the names of 
Sreo Rama and of the Pandavas. But here it was a march of revolt, not a 
mere submission to the decree of a father or the ukase of an uncle. As 
the march was progressing, three hundred village officers tendered their 
resignations. Gapdhi had said during his informal talks at Ahmedabad, 
“Wait till I begin. Once I march to the place, the idea will be released. 
You will know what to do.” It was, in effect, a warning against an in- 
tellectual analjnis of a scheme of resistance, which even the best of 
adherents could not visualise. in its full proportions at the time. It was 
also prophetic visualisation of what was to come to pass. Perhaps Gandhi 
himself had no full conception of what was to follow. He saw things 
as if by a flash and framed his conduct by impulse. To the righteous 
man, these two are the supreme guides of life, not reason nor intellect. 
Once the march began, people caught the spirit of his teaching and the 
plan of bis campaign. They gathered round his banner. The idea was 
released, and the released idea coursed along different channels, seek- 
ing various forms of expression. People soon reab'sed that Non-co-ope- 
ration and non-violence were not a mere negation, but a scheme of re- 
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sistance. They had their OTvii strategy too; Truth -vras that strategy. 
Non-violence vas the resistance. The liberation of ideas and emotions 
brought with it a liberation of energies as well. The march was ridicul- 
ed at first, watched with attention later, and finally was admired. Where 
the towns feared, the villages followed. The unsophisticated had full 
faith in his unerring judgment. 'His salt campaign was not a depre- 
datory march against a depot weU-gnarded,- or against the limitless ocean. 
It was symbolical of the revolt’ of thirty-one crores of Indians against 
the authority of the British, — British laws and British regulations, based 
neither on the consent of the people nor even upon the unimpeachable 
principles of ethics or humanity. People were expecting the first blow 
to be a stupendous blow, a stunning blow, a spectacular blow. The rapid 
march of the Germans, from the Rhineland on to the Marne, within gun- 
shot range from the fort of Paris, was such a spectacular achievement. 
Satyagraha was not a spectacular process. Yet there was enough of the 
unexpected and dramatic in it. ^ 

The first blow was, it is true, not dealt either by the dynamite or 
nitro-glyeerine with aU its din of explosion, nor with picric acid or potas- 
sium-chlorate with their booms and bursts, but with sodium-chloride or 
common salt, a salt which is bland and free from all pungency. Yet, the 
momentum that gathered round this elementary need of life is wonder- 
ful. The reaction in Government to this tame and semi-comic campaign 
was amazing to a degree. As for the response which the civilised world 
has shown, we lack words to describe its intensity and its promptness. 
The one idea released by Gandhi’s march is that India is in revolt, in 
bloodless revolt, against the British Government; and India is bound to 
triumph, if, in the supreme wisdom of Providence, Truth should triumph 
over xuitruth, light over darkness, and life eternal over death. 

"V^ile this mighty scene in the drama of Indian emancipation was 
being enacted, new expressions came into existence. "We had already 
learnt what is was to 'Bardolise’ the countrj\ Now the spirit of ‘Bor- 
sad' had come in as a companion phrase and had come to stay. During 
the march, the A.I.C.C. met at Ahmedabad on 21st March, 1930, and 
approved of and endorsed the resolution of the YTorking Committee al- 
ready quoted, and urged^ concentration on the salt laws, and warned 
against’ Civil Disobedience anywhere in the country being started before 
Gandhi had actually reached his destination and committed a breach of 
the salt law himself. Sirdar Yallabhbhai hnd Sen-Gupta were congra- 
tulated on their arrests, as also the village ofBcials of Gujerat who had 
resigned from Government service. A Satyagrahi pledge of a uniform 
kind was considered desirable and, with Gandhi’s approval, tlie following 
pledge was drawn up; — 

1. I desire to join the civil resistance campaign for the Inde- 
pendence of India undertaken by the National Congress. 

2. I accept the Creed of the National Congress, that is, "the 
attainment of Puma Swaraj (Complete Independence) by the peo- 
ple of India by all peaceful and legitimate means.” 

3. I am ready and willing to go to jail and undergo all ofter 
sufferings and penalties that may be inflicted on me in this campaign. 
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4. In case I am sent to jail, I shall not seek any monetary help 
for my family from the Congress funds. 

5. I shall implicitly obey the orders of those irho are in charge 

of the campaign. ^ 

'It was usual for Gandhi to give instructions to the public regarding 
their duties and behaviour on his arrest. On the eve of the March, Md 
the expected arrest which would soon follow, Gandhi wrote the following 
article on 27th February. 

WHEN I AM ARRESTED : 

“It must be taken for granted that when Civil Disobedience 
is started, my arrest is a certainty. It is, therefore, necessary to 
consider what should be done when the event takes place. 

“On the eve of my arrest in 1922, I had warned co-workers 
against any demonstration of any kind save that of mute, complete'non- 
violenee, and had insisted that constructive work, which alone could 
organise the country for Civil Disobedience, should be prosecuted 
with the utmost zeal. The first part of the instructions was, thanks 
be given toi God, literally and completely carried out, so completely 
that it has enabled an English noble contemptuously to say, “Not a 
dog barked.” For me, when I learnt in the jail that the country 
had remained absolutelj’" non-violent, it was a demonstration that 
the preaching of non-violence had had its effect and that the Bardoli 
decision was the wisest thing to do. It would be foolish to speculate 
what might have happened if ‘dogs’ had barked and violence had 
- been let loose on my arrest. One thing, however, I can say, that in 
that event there Avould have been no Independence Resolution at 
Lahore, and no Gandhi, with his confidence in the power of non- 
violence, left to contemplate taking the boldest risks imaginable. 

& 

“Let us, however, think of the immediate future. This time, 
on mj’' arrest, there is to be no mute, passive non-violence, but non- 
violence of the activest type should be set in motion, so ..that not a 
single believer in non-violence as an article of faith for the purpose 
of achieving India’s goal should find liimself free or alive at the 
end of the effort, to submit any longer to the existing slavery. It 
would be, therefore, the duty of every one to take up such Civil 
Disobedience or civil resistance as may be advised and conducted by 
my successor, or as might be taken up by the Congress. T must 
confess that, at the present moment, I have no all-India successor 
in view. But I have sufScient faith in the co-workers, and in the 
mission itself, to know that circumstance will give the successor. 
This peremptory condition must be patent to aU, that he must be 
an out-and-out believer in the efficacy of non-rtolence for the pur- 
pose intended. For, without that living faith in it, he will not be 
able at the crucial moment to discover a non-violent method. 

“It must be parenthetically understood that what is being said 
here in no way fetters the discretion and full authority of the Con- 
gress. The Congress wiU adopt only such things said here that may 
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commend themselves to Congressmen in general, if the nature or 
organic value of the charter of full liberty given to me by the 'Work- 
ing Committee should be adequately appreciated. Non-violence, if 
it does not submit to any restrictions upon is libery, subjects no 
one and no institution to any restriction whatsoever, save what may 
be self-imposed or voluntarily adopted. So long as the vapt body 
of Congressmen continue to believe in non-violence as the only policy 
in the existing circumstances, and have confidence not only in the 
hona fides of my successor and those who claim to believe in non- 
violence as an article of faith to the extent indicated but also in the 
ability of the successor wisely to guide the movement, the Congress 
win give h i m and them its blessings and even give effect to these 
instructions and his. 

“So far as I am concerned, my intention is to start the move- 
ment only throiigh the inmates of the Ashram and those who have 
submitted to its discipline and assimilated the spirit of its methods. 
Those, therefore, who wiU offer battle at the very commencement 
will be unknown to fame. Hitherto the Ashram has been deliberate- 
ly kept in reserve in order that, by a fairly long course of discipline, 
it might acquire stability. I feel that if the Satyagraha Ashram is 
to deserve the great confidence that has been reposed in it and the 
affection lavished upon it by friends, the time has arrived for it to 
demonstrate the qualities implied in the word Satyagraha. I feel 
that our self-imposed restraints have become subtle indulgences, and 
the prestige acquired has provided us with privileges and conveni- 
ences of which we may be utterly unworthy. These have been thank- 
fully accepted in the hope that some day we would be able to give a 
good account of ourselves in terms of Satyagraha. And if at the 
end of nearly 15 years of its existence, the Ashram cannot give such 
a- demonstration, it and I should disappear, and it would be well 
for the Nation, the Ashram, and me. 

“"When the beginning is well and truly made, I expect the res- 
ponse from all over the country. It will be the duty then of every 
one who wants to make the movement a success to keep it non-violent 
and under discipline. Every one will be expected to stand at his 
post except when called by his chief. If there is a spontaneous moss 
response, as I hope there will be, and if previous experience is any 
guide, it will largely be self -regulated. But every one who accepts 
non-violence whether as an article of faith or poliev’- would assist the 
mass movement. Mass movements have, aU over the world, thrown 
up unexpected leaders.. This should be no exception to the ’rule. 
"Whilst, therefore, every effort imaginable and possible should be 
made to restrain the forces of violence. Civil Disobedience, once 
begun this time, caimot be stopped and must not be stopped so long 
as there is a single civil resister left free or alive. A votary of Sat- 
yagraha should find himself in one of the following states: 

1. In prison or in an analogous state, or 

2. Engaged in Civil Disobedience, or 
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3. 


Under orders at the spinning Tvheel, or at some constmetiTe 
work advancing Swaraj. 

M. K. Gandhi.” 


It was about this time that the princely gift of ‘Anand Bhawan’ was 
made 'by Pandit Motilal Nehru. 

"When Pandit Jawaharlal was speaking with great fervour on So- 
cialism at the AU-Parties’ Conference at Lucknow in 1920, a certain 
Thakur of U. P. got up and ejaculated, “What abodt Anand Bhawan? 
It is not yet demolished!” No, a work of art like ‘Anand Bhawan’ can- 
not be destroyed. It can only change hands and change pimposes. Even 
the Soviets have not destroyed or demolished the Kremlin Palace which 
was the residence of the Czar. It is now converted into a kind of mu- 
seum, a sort of educational centre for social culture. Even so, the ‘Anand 
Bhawan’ has changed hands, names and purposes. It is to be known 
hereafter as ‘Swaraj Bhawan’ and being situated in the holy place of 
Prayag, stands to the Nation as the centre and symbol of India’s Inde- 
pendence. , How fast is Indian history making? The palace pre- 
sented by Pandit Motilal Nehru to President Jawaharlal Nehru is easily 
worth several laes of rupees. Doubtless does it require a few thousands 
to set it in perfect order, but we have no time for gardens, floral foun- 
tains, and various other luxuries. ..Let the ‘Swaraj Bhawan’ be the rally- 
ing place, for the Congressmen. Bless the name alike of the father who 
is the donor and the son who is the donee, as the representative of the 
Nation. Between the donor and the donee, they have completed the title- 
deeds of the Nation and we congratulate both on their great gift to it. 

While the march was progressing, India was in a state of tense ex- 
pectancy. It is often as diflScxilt to control impatience as it is to dispel 
inertia. But discipline is the essence of organisation and India showed 
its discipline at this trying hour. The movement inaugurated by Gandhi 
was gaining strength in number, in wealth, and in influence. Gandhi 
having released the idea in the form of a .sutra, his apostles explained it 
to the public and the missionaries carried the gospel far and wide. The 
prophet is one, the apostles are only a few, the missionaries are a legion. 
Thus did the new cult spread from door to door throughout the country. 
Only Dr. Besant was describing the combat as a mock-fight. The cri- 
ticism came with little grace from a leader whose release was secured by 
planning out Passive Resistance. Much water had flown in the rivers of 
national life since Passive Resistance was talked of. Passive Resistance 
gave place to Non-co-operation and Civil Disobedience, and these in turn 
to Satyagraha. The movement easily rose in its level from the physical 
to the intellectual, and from the intellectual to the moral jplane. Hardly 
liad a week passed since Gandhi began his march .when, seemingly un- 
rufiled, the Civil Government of the country suddenly lost balance. Val- 
labhbhai’s arrest in the first week of March, even before Gandhi’s 'Maha- 
prasthan’ began, was an illegal act and his punishment of 4 months still 
more illegal. Soon after the march, came' the order that the cinema film 
representing the march of Gandhi armed with a sliver and spindle and 
wearing a loin cloth should not be exhibited, and the order was repeated 
in Province after Province, — ^Bombay, U.P., Punjab, Madras. The 
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Police were -virttially relieved of their normal duties. All attention was 
directed towards the Non-co-operator. It is no wonder that a Govern- 
ment not based on Truth and non-violence would not readily give credit 
to the votaries of the two eternal principles for sincerity or honesty. 

In the midst of all this travail and suffering, we had the satisfaction 
of witnessing the birth of Puma Swaraj. It required no instrumental 
aid. It is the product of normal labour. There is a show of pain about 
it, but all the suffering is of Mother India that reproduces herself in a 
purer, stronger, and more glorified form. Let no one imagine that we 
were out to give trouble to Government, other than moral trouble in- 
volved in the loss of its prestige, and political trouble involved in the 
impending loss*of its despotic powers. This fight between Government 
and the people is a clean fight. It is Government that is making it im- 
clean by sending for landed proprietors, house-owners, sowcars and mer- 
chants, and threatening them with displeasure if they assist the Satya- 
grahis. To the extent people yield to these threats, to that extent they 
become demoralized. But to the extent to which they resist, to that ex- 
tent they hasten the advent of Swaraj. "We know that men with a touch 
of English education and town life are easily brought under; not so, 
however, men who are unsophisticated and patriotic. It is real plea,sure 
to notice that the villages abound in patriots; and not merely in patriot- 
ism but also in leadership. When once leadership has been taken pos- 
session of in the villages, the success of the movement now in progress is 
assured. 

Every age and every clime has its miracles and India was to pro- 
duce its own. It was to witness this miracle of the twentieth century in 
their own Motherland that thousands of people gatliered round the ban- 
ner of' Gandhi at the Sabarmati Asbram on the 6th hlarcb, 1930, and ac- 
companied him as far as their legs could carry their bodies, or their 
enthusiasm could sustain their energies. Amongst those that accompanied 
Gandhi and his pilgrim-fighters were newspaper correspondents from 
various parts of India and from abroad, photographers, cinemamen, and 
of course the- vast concourse of village people from round about, with 
batches of leading men from different Provinces. Gandhi had all along 
said that Gujarat would bear the brunt of the fight for Indian emanci- 
pation, and if Gujarat did it and was allowed to do it, the rest of India 
need not pass through the agonies and anguish inevitable in the strug- 
gle. People who know Gandhi know how fast he walks. Here is a das- 
criptibn by a correspondent who was with the party: — 

“Early on the morning of the 12th March, Gandhi left the 
Asbram on a campaign of Civil Disobedience, with his 75 volunteers 
- picked and chosen, for Dandi, a sea-side village 200 miles distant, for 
the manufacture of salt.” 

In the words of The Bomiay Chronicle, “The scenes that preceded, 
accompanied and followed this great national event, were so enthusiastic, 
magnificat and soul-stirring that indeed they beggar description. Never 
was the wave of patriotism so powerful in the hearts of mankind, as it was 
on this great occasion which is bound to go down to the chapters of the 
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history of India’s national freedom as a great heginning of a great 
movement.” ' 

He Tvas carrying a long stick in hand, obviously for support. The 
•whole army -was marching in a perfectly disciplined manner. The agile 
General in front was indeed a source of inspiration to aU. The army pass- 
ed all along the distance of ten miles up to Aslali between the densely 
packed rows of people who were standing in their places for hours together, 
eager for the ‘darshan’ of India’s great General. Ahmedabad had had 
on the oceasion one of its hugest prdeessions during li-ving memory. With 
the possible exceptions of children and decrepits, every resident of the city 
must have watched the great procession which was at least two miles in 
length. Those who could not find a standing place in the* streets through 
which the army marched had made use of house tops and galleries, open 
walls and trees and everj’’ conceivable place they could get hold of. The 
whole city seemed to be en fete on this historic oceasion. . The cries of 
‘Gandhi-M-jai’ were rending the skies all along the march. 

Crowds gathered everywhere to -witness the march and pay homage 
to the great deliverer. A new salvation was in sight j but it was the old 
gospel that was preached. Khaddar, abstinence from drink, and removal 
of -untouchabiltiy were “the three favourite themes, but the new demand 
was that aU should join the Satyagrahis. In the march he declared that 
he would either die on the way or else keep away from the Ashram until 
Swaraj was won, and that he “had no intention of returning to the Ashram 
until he succeeded in getting the Salt Tax abolished. Spinning and sani- 
tation of the villages were emphasised by him. Volunteers came in their 
hundreds joining the campaign. The arrest of Gandhi was imminent. His 
place should be taken up by Abbas Tyabji. P. C. Bay said, “Mahatma' 
Gandhi’s historic march was like the exodus of the Israelites -under Moses. 
Until the Seer seized the promised land, he won’t turn his back.” 

Gandhi said: “The British rule in India has brought about moral, 
material, cultural and spiritual ruination of this great country. I regard 
this rule as a curse. I am out to destroy this system of Government. I 
have sung the tune of ‘God Save the King’ and have taught others to sing 
it I was a believer in the politics of petitions, deputations, and friendly 
negotiations. But all these have gone to dogs. I know that these are not 
the waj’s to bring this Government round. Sedition has become my re- 
ligion. Ours is a non--dolent battle. We are not out to kill anybody but" 
it is our dhamia to see that the curse of this Government is blotted out.” 

Speaking at a place called Jambusaf, Gandhi denounced the enforce- 
ment of social boycott against sub-inspectors of Police. It was not reli- 
gion to starve Government oflScials, said Gandhi, and he would suck the 
poison out of a dying enemy of his if he was bitten by a snake, in order 
to save his life. 

As already stated, the All-India Congress Committee met at Ahmeda- 
bad on the 21st March, 1930, and endorsed the resolution about Salt Satya- 
graha passed by the Working Committee on the 14th of Pehruarj'. The 
All-India Congress Committee resolution ran as follows: — 
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"This meeting of the A.I.C.C. approves of and endorses the reso- 
lution of the Working Committee dated February 16th, authorising 
Mahatma Gandhi to initiate and control Civil Disobedience, and con- 
gratulates him and his companions and the coimtry on the march be- 
gun by him on the 12th instant in pursuit of his plan for Civil Dis- 
obedience. The Committee hopes that the •whole country -will respond 
to the action taken by Gandhiji so as to bring the campaign for Pnma 
S'waraj to a speedy and successful issue, 

“The A.LC.C. hereby authorises the Provincial Congress Com- 
mittees, subject to any directions that the Working Committee might 
issue from time to time, to organise and undertake such Ci’ril Dis- 
obedience as to them may seem proper and in the manner -ftat may 
appear to them to be most suitable. The Committee, however, liopes 
that the Provinces, so far as is possible, -will concentrate on a eml 
breach of the Salt Laws. The Committee trusts that while full pre- 
paration •will be carried on in spite of any Government interference. 
Civil Disobedience -will not be started till Gandhiji has reached his 
destination and has actually committed a breach of the Salt Laws and 
given the word. In the event, however, of Gandhiji ’s earlier arrest, 
the Pro-vdnees shall have full liberty to start Civil Disobedience.” 

Gandhiji ’s march lasted*24 days, and all along he was emphasising how 
the march was a pilgrimage the merit of which lay in keeping the body 
and soul together and not in feting and feasting. He was constantly turn- 
ing the torch inward. At Surat he said : — 

“Only this morning at prayer time, I was telling my companions 
that as we had entered the district in which we were to offer Ci^^l 
Disobedience, we should insist on greater purification and intenser 
dedication, and warned them that as the district was more organised 
and contained many intimate co-workers, there was every likeliliood 
of our being pampered. I warned them against succumbing to their 
pampering. We are not Angels. We are very weak, easily tempted. 
There are many lapses to our debit. Even to-day, some were dis- 
covered. One defaulter confessed his lapse himself whilst I was 
brooding over the lapse of the pilgrims. I discovered that my waniing 
was given none too soon. The local workers had ordered milk from 
. Surat to be brought in a motor lorry, and they had incurred other 
expenses which they could not justify. I, therefore, spoke .strongly 
about them. But that did not aUay my grief. On the contrary it 
increases •with the contemplation of the •wrong done. 

“In the light of these discoveries, what right had I to •ivrite to 
the Viceroy the letter in which I have severely criticised his salary' * 
which is more than 5,000 times our average income? How could he 
possibly do justice to that salary? And how can we tolerate his get- 
ting a salary out of all proportion to our income? But he is indivi- 
dually not to be blamed for it. He has no need for it. God has made 
him a wealthy man. I have suggested in my letter that probably the 
whole of his salary is spent in dharity. I have since learnt that my 
guess is largely likely to be true. Even so, of course, I .should resist 
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the giving of such a large salary. I could not vote Rs. 21,000 per 
month,, not perhaps even Rs. 2,100 per month. But when could I 
offer such resistance? Certainly not, if I was myseli taking from the 
people an miconscionahle toU. 

“I could resist only if my living bore some correspondence with 
•the average income of the people. We are marching in the name of 
■ God. • We profess to act on behalf of the hungry, the naked, and the 
unemployed. I have no right to criticise the Viceregal salary, if we 
are costing the country, say fifty times seven pice, the average daily 
income of our people. ' I have asked the workers to furnish me with 
an account of the expenses and the way things are going. I should 
not be surprised if each of us is costing something near fifty times 
seven pice. What else can be the result if they will fetch for me, 
from whatever source possible, the choicest oranges and grapes, if 
they will bring 120 when I should want 12 oranges, if, when I need 
one pound of milk, they will produce three? What else can he the 
result if we would take all the dainties you may place before us under 
the excuse that we would hurt your feelings, if we did not take them ? 
You give us guavas and grapes and we eat them because they are free 
gift from a princely farmer. And then imagine me with, an easy 
conscience writing the Viceregal letter on costly glazed paper with a 
fountain pen, a free gift from some accommodating friend. WiU this 
behove you and me? Can a letter so written produce the slightest 
effect? , 

“To live thus would be to illustrate the immortal verse of Akho- 
bhagat who says, ‘stolen food is like eating unprocessed mercury,’ 
and to live above the means benefiting a poor country is to live on 
stolen food. This battle can never be won by living on stolen food. 
Nor did I bargain to set out on this march for living above our means. 
We expect thousands of -volimteers to respond to the call. 

“It will be impossible to keep them on extravagant terms. My 
life has become so busy that I get little time to come in close touch 
even with the eighty companions so as to be able to identify them 
individually. There was, therefore, no course open to me but to un- 
burden my soul in public. I expect you to understand the central 
point of my message. If you have not, there is no hope of Swaraj 
through the present effort. We must become real trustees of the 
. -dumb millions.” 

Needless to say the speech produced a tremendous impression on the 
audience and 200 Patels had already resigned. Addressing the Parsees 
at Navasari, Gandhi appealed to them to give up drink and the liquor 
trade: “If they are suceessful in doing away with the Salt Tax and the 
liquor traffic from India, there is the victory for ahimsa. And what power 
on earth is there then, that would prevent Indians from getting Swaraj? 
If there be anj' such power, I shall like to see it. Either I shall return irith 
what I want, or else my dead body will float in the Ocean.” 

Gandhi reached Dandi on the morning of the 5th April. Shrimati 
Sarojini Devi had also gone there to see him. In an interview to the 
Associated Press at Dandi Gandhi said: — 
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“God lie thanked for what may be termed the happy ending of 
the first stage in this, for me at least, the final struggle for freedom. 
I cannot withhold my .compliments from the Government for the 
policy of complete non-interference adopted bj’" them throughout the 
march. After the graceless and childish performance in the matter 
of Mr. Vallabhbhai's arrest and imprisonment and equally rmprovoked 
arrest and imprisonment .of Mr. Sen-Gupta, I was wholly imprepar- 
ed for this exemplary non-interferenee. I am not so foolish as to 
imagine that the Government has suddenly lost their proved capacity 
for provoking popular resentment and then punishing with frightful- 
ness. I wish I could believe this non-interference was due to any real 
change of heart or policy. The wanton disregard shown by them to 
■popular feeling in the Legislative Assembly and their high-handed 
action leave no room for doubt that the policy of heartless exploita- 
tion of India is to be persisted in at any cost, and so the only inter- 
pretation I can put upon this non-interference is that the British 
Government, powerful though it is, is sensitive to world opinion 
which VTill not tolerate repression of extreme political agitation which 
Givil Disobedience imdoubtedly is, so long as disobedience remains 
civil and, therefore, necessarily non-violent. 

"It remains to be seen whether the Government will tolerate, as 
they have tolerated the march, the actual breach of the Salt Laws by 
countless people from to-morrow. I expect extensive popular res- 
ponse to the resolution of the "Working Committee. I have seen 
nothing to, warrant the cancellation of the notice I have already issued 
I that all committees and organisations throughout the length and 
breadth of the land are free, if they are prepared, to commence from 
to-morrow Ci'dl Disobedience in respect of the Salt Laws. God 
willing, I expect with my companions (volunteers) to commence actual 
Civil Disobedience at 6.^0 to-morrow morning. The 6th April has 
been to us, since its culmination in Jallianwalla massacre, a day for 
penance and purification. We, therefore, commence it with prayer and 
fasting. I hope the whole of India will observe the National Week 
commencing from to-morrow in the spirit in which it was conceived. 
I am positive that the greater the dedication to the country’s cause 
and the greater the purification, the speedier will be the glorious end 
for which the millions of India consciously or unconsciously are 
striving.” 

Soon after the morning prayers, Gandhi and his volunteers proceeded 
to break the Salt. Law by picking up the salt Ijdng on the sea-shore. Im- 
mediately after breaking the Salt Law, Gandhi issued the following Press 
statement : — 

’ “Now that the technical or ceremonial breach of the Salt Law 
has been committed, it is now open to any one who would take the 
risk of prosecution under the Salt Law to manufacture salt wherever 
he wishes, and wherever it is convenient. My advice is that workers 
should everjwrhere manufacture salt, and where they know how to 
prepare clean salt, make use of it and instruct the villagers likewise, 
telling the villagers at the same time that they run the risk of being 
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prosecuted. In other words, the villagers should he fully instructed 
as to the incidence of the Salt Tax, and the manner of breaking the 
laws and regulations connected noth it so as to have the Salt Tax 
repealed. 

"It should he made absolutely clear to the _villagers that the 

breach is open, and in no way stealthy. This salt being manufactured 
by Nature in creeks and pits near sea-shore, let them use it for them- 
selves and their cattle, and sell it to those who will buy it, it being 
well imderstood that ^ such people are comnutting a breach of the 
Salt Law and running the same risk of a prosecution, or even without 
a prosecution are to he subject by so-eaUed salt officers to harassment, 

“This war against the Salt Tax should be continued during the 
National Week, that is, up to the 13th April;, Those who are not en- 
, gaged in this sacred work should themselves do vigorous propaganda 
for the boycott of foreign cloth and the use of khaddar. They should 
also endeavour to manufacture as much khaddar as possible. As to 
this and the prohibition of liquor, I am preparing a message for the 
women of India who, I am becoming more and more convinced, can 
make a larger contribution than men towards the attainment of Inde- 
pendence, I feel that they will be worthier interpreters of non- 
violence than men, not because they are weak, as men, in their arro- 
gance, believe them to be, but because they have greater courage of 
the right type, and immeasurably greater spirit" of self-sacrifice.”. 

In a statement, Gandhi said : — 

“From information available up to now, I gather that the 
striking manifestation of Mass Civil Disobedience in Gujarat has had 
its effect on the Government, who have lost no time in arresting the 
chief men. But I know that similar attention must have been bestow- 
ed by the Government on the workers in the other Provinces. This 
is a matter for congratulation. 

“It would have been surprising if the Government had allowed 
civil resisters to have their own way. It would have been barbarous 
if they had violated tlie persons and property of civil resisters with- 
out judicial process. 

“No exception can be taken td orderly prosecutions and penalties 
thereunder. After aU, this is the logical outcome of civil resistance. 

“Imprisonment and the like is the test through which the civil 
resister has to pass. He gains his end when he himself is found not 
to flinch, and those whom he represents do not betray any nervousness 
when the leader is put away. Now is the time for every one to be both 
' chief and follower. 

“It would pain me if even after these imprisonments students 
who are in Government or Government-controlled schools and colleges 
do not respond by giving up their schools and colleges.” 

When one of the volunteers was slightly injured by the Police on the 
wrist, Gandhi wrote: — 
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“This laying hand on the people for the purpose of seizing the 
salt they were carrying was morally wrong, and even wrong, I fancy, 
according to the English Common Law. But I do not know what 
powers are given by the Statute. The legal procedure may he a cum- 
bersome business for the (Sovemment, but since they have begun well, 
let them 'not end ill. If they resort to terrorism, they will find the 
people prepared. Let the people defend the salt in tieir possession 
till they break in the attempt, but they should do so without an angry 
word. The Police have the easiest way open to them for taking pos- 
. session of the salt. Let them arrest the ci'vil resisters and they can 
take possession of the salt, because they have possession of their per- 
sons; but it can become forfeit only after conviction, not before.” 

Regarding women, Gandhi said at Navsari : — 

“Women ought not to take part alongside of men in defence of 
salt pans. I stUl give credit to the Government that it will not make 
war upon our women. It will be wrong on our part to provoke them 
into so doing. This is men’s fight, so long as the Government will 
confine their attention to men. There will be time enough for women 
to court assaults when the Government has crossed the limit. Let it 
not be said of us that men sought shelter behind women, well know- 
ing they will be safe if they took women with them in what may be 
called, for want of a better name, aggressive non-violence. Women 
have, in the programme I ventured to place before them, enough work 
and to spare, and all adventure and risk they may be capable of 
undertaking.” 

The country was ablaze from end to end, being permitted to start 
Salt Satyagraha as from the 6th April. Huge public meetings were held 
in aU big cities, the audience running up to six figures. The events at 
Karachi, Shiroda, Ratnagiri, Patna, Peshawar, Calcutta, JIadras and 
Sholapur, constituted a new experience and bore witness to the violence 
that lay behind this civilized Government. In Peshawar, the military 
firing resulted in many deaths. In Madras there was firing too. 

Referring to the Karachi tragedy Gandhi wrote: — 

“Brave young Dattatraya who is said to have known nothing of 
Satyagraha and, being an athlete, had merely gone to assist in keep- 
ing order, received a fatal buUet wound. Meghraj Revachand, 18 
years old, has also succumbed to a bullet wound. Thus did seven 
men, including Jairamdas, receive bullet wounds.” 

Writing under the title ‘Black Regime’, Gandhi reviewed the events 
and said: “If Government neither arrest nor declare salt free, they will 
find people marching to be shot rather than be tortured.”* 

* The reference was to a Bring which had taken place at an carlv stage in Karachi’ 
where the movement was quite strong. Jlr. Jairamdas Daulatram, the leader of Sindh, 
had resided his membership of the i^mbay Legislative Council, and w.as a member of 
the original tVorking Comnuttee of the year. He was strivinc his best to maintain order 
among the crowds who gathered at the Slagistratc’s court during a trial of certain C. D. 
prisoners, and was shot in the thigh along with others by the Police. Mr. Jairamdas 
was only wounded and soon recovered, and continues to be a rarmber of the Working 
Committee. 
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The Bengal Ordinance was renewed on April 23rd, and the Yiceroy 
promtilgated on the 27th April another Ordinance reviving the powers of 
the Press Act of 1910, with certain amendments. 

Gandhi’s India began to be issued in cyclostyle. Gandlii in a 

Press Statement declared: — 

. “Revival, in the form of an Ordinance, of the Press Act that was 
supposed to be dead was only to be expected, and, in its new form, 
the Act contains additional provisions making the whole piece deadlier 
than before. ”, 

“Whether we realise it or not, for some days past, we have been 
living imder a veiled form of Martial Law. After aU, what is Martial 
Law, if it is not the wiU of the commanding officer? For the time 
being, the Viceroy is that officer and wherever he considers it desirable, 
■ he supersedes the whole of the Law, both Common and- Statute, and 
imposes Ordinances on a people too submissive to resent or resist 
them. I hope, however, the time for tame submission to dictation 
from the British rulers is gone for ever. 

‘T hope that the people will not be frightened by this Ordinance. 
Pressmen, if they are worthy representatives of public opinion, vnll 
not be frightened by the Ordinance. Let us realise the wise dictum 
of Thoreau that it is difficult, under tyrannical rule, for honest men 
to be wealthy, and if we have decided to hand over our bodies without 
murmur to the authorities, let us also be equally ready to hand over 
our' property to them and not sell our souls. 

“I would therefore urge Pre.ssmen and publishers ^to refuse to 
furnish security, and if they are called upon to do so, either to cease 
publication or challenge the authorities to confiscate whatever tliey 
like. When freedom is actually knocking at our doors, and when, 
for the sake of wooing it, thousands have suffered tortures, let it not 
be said of Press representatives that they were weighed and found 
wanting. They may confiscate the type and machinery. They will not 
confiscate the pen and still less the speech, but I recognise they can 
succeed in stifling, what is after all the thing that matters, the thought 
of the Nation.” 

Gandhi subsequently asked the manager of his Navajivan Press to 
allow it to be forfeited rather than deposit security, if security was de- 
manded by the Government under the Press Ordinance. The Navajivan 
fell, and with it the journals issued by that Press, klost journalists in 
the country paid the securities demanded of them. 

It was at this time that Gandhi asked people to cut off all the palm 
trees in the village, himself inaugurating the ceremony of destruction. 
Addressing a meeting of women in Surat on May 4, he said that they should 
not attend his meetings in future vrithput their iahlis. They could spin 
the finest counts on the iaTdis. Women of Surat had to atone for the ad- 
mission of foreign cloth through the port of Surat. At the same place, be 
called upon the caste Panchayats to observe their pledge to abstain from 
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drink. At Naysari, however, he warned the people against the social 
boycott of Government officials. Kaira District became the theatre of war 
in Gujarat and Gandhi, in an article in Navajivan, wrote:— 

"People have preserved peace but there are anger and malice 
and, therefore, violence in their- intensive social boycott. They cen- 
sure and harass Government officers in small matters. They wiU not 
succeed in this manner. We should expose the evils of the offices of 
Mamlatdar and Fozdars. There should he sweetness and respect in 
our intense boycott. Otherwise there will be riots some day. Dlam- 
latdar and Pozdar etc., will cross the limit. Pozdar is already said 
to have crossed the limit. What wonder if the people crossed the 
limit? Similarly if some abuse, how can they blame those who re- 
sort to blows ? 

"People of Kaira District should take a warning and enforce 
boycott within limits. I have indicated, for instance, boycott of ^dllage 
officers should be with regard to tKeir office only. Their order .should 
not be obeyed but their food supplies should not be stopped. They 
should not he ejected from their houses. If we are not capable of 
doing this we should give up the boycott.” 

Gandhi then -drafted his second letter to the Viceroy and had also 
announced his intention of raiding the salt works of Dharsana and Chhar- 
sada. Then came the time for the arrest of Gandhi, and it was not until 
Gandhi was actually removed. to Yeravda on the morning of the 5th, that 
it was known that his arrest had taken place. 

The depot selected for the first attack was situated at Dharsana in 
the Surat District. It was argued that the natural salt, like air and water, 
was the property of the public. Government had no right to create a 
monopoly of it against the interests of the people who had every right to 
the so-called Government Stores. If the Government wanted the people to 
keep back from these stores, it could do so only at the point of the bayonet. 
Accordingly, Gandhi decided to seize, rather demand and take possession 
of the Dharsana Depo^ and as usual wrote the follo^ving letter to the 
Viceroy ; — 

, "Dear Priend, 

God willing, it is my intention to set out for Dharsana and reach 
there with my companions and demand possession of the Salt Works. 
The public have been told that Dharasana is private property. This 
is mere camouflage. It is as effectively under Government control as 
the Viceroy’s House. Not a pinch of salt can be removed without the 
previous sanction of the authorities. 

"It is possible for you to prevent this raid, as it has been play- 
fully and mischievously called, in three ways: 

I. b 3 ' removing the Salt Tax; 

. 2. bj’ arresting me and my party, unless the country can, as I 
hope it will, replace everj’ one taken awaj’; 
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3. by sheer goondaism, unless every .head broken is replaced, 
as I- hope it will. - ' - 

‘'It is not without hesitation that the step has been decided upon. 
I had hoped that the Government would fight -the civil resisters in a 
civilised manner. I could have had nothing to say if, in dealing with 
the civil resisters, the Government had satisfied itself with applying 
the ordinary processes of law. Instead, whilst the known leaders have 
been dealt with more or less according to the legal formality, the rank 
and file have been often savagely, and in some cases even indecently, 
assaulted. Had those been isolated cases, they. might have been over- 
looked. But accounts have come to me from Bengal, Bihar, TJtkal, 
U.P., Delhi, and Bombay, confirming the experiences of Gujarat of 
which I have ample evidence at my disposal. In Karachi, Peshawar, 
and Madras, the firing would appear to 'have been unprovoked and 
unnecessary. Bones have been broken, private parts have been 
squeezed for the purpose of making volunteers give up, to the Gov- 
ernment valueless, to the volunteers precious, salt. At Mathura an 
Assistant Magistrate is said to have snatched the national flag from a 
ten year old boy. The crowd that demanded restoration of the flag 
thus illegally seized, is reported to have been mercilessly beaten back. 
That the flag was subsequently restored betrayed a guilty conscience. 
In Bengal there seem to have been only a few prosecutions and assaults 
about salt, but unthinkable cruelties are said to have been practised in 
the act of snatching flags from volunteers. Paddy fields are reported 
to have been burnt, eatables forcibly taken, A vegetable market in 
Gujarat has been raided because the dealers would not sell vegetables 
to ofScials. These acts have taken place in front of crowds who, for 
the sake of the Congress mandate, have submitted without . retalia- 
tion. I ask you to believe the accounts given by men pledged to truth. 
Repudiation even by high officials has, as in the Bardoli ease, often 
proved false. The officials, I regret to have to say, have not. hesitated 
to publish falsehood to the people even during the last five weeks. I 
take the following samples from Government notices issued from Col- 
lectors' offices in Gujarat: 

1. ‘Adults use five pounds of salt per year, therefore pay three 
annas per head as tax. If Goveriunent removed the monopoly, people 
will have to pay higher prices and, in addition, make good to the 
Government the loss sustained by the removal of the monopoly. The 
salt you take from the sea-shore is not eatable, therefore the Govern- 
ment destroys it.’ 

2. ‘Mr. Gandhi says that Government has destroyed hand- 
spinning in this country, whereas everybody knows that this is not 
true, because throughout the country, there is not a village "where 
hand-spinning of cotton is not going on. Moreover, in every Pro- 
%ince cotton spinners are shown superior methods and are provided 
with better instruments at less price and are thus helped by Govern- 
ment. ’ ■ 

3. ‘Out of cverj’’ five rupees of the debt that the Government 
has incurred, rupees four have been beneficially spent.’ 
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“I have tahen these three sets of statements from three different 
leaflets. I venture to suggest that every one of these statements is 
demonstrably false. The daily consumption of salt by an adult is 
three times the amount stated and, therefore, the poll tax, that the salt 
tax undoubtedly is, is at least 9 as. per head per year. And this 
tax is levied from man, "woman, child, and domestic cattle, irres- 
pective of age and health. == 

“It is _a "wicked falsehood to say that every village has a spinning 
"wheel, and' that the spinning movement is in any shape or form en- 
couraged or supported by the Government. Financiers can better 
dispose of the falsehood that four out of every five rupees of the 
public debt is used for the benefit of the public. But these falsehoods 
are mere sainples of what people know is going on in everyday con- 
tact "with the Government. Only the other day a Gujarati poet, a 
brave man, was con"victed on perjured ofiicial e"vidence, in spite of 
his emphatic statement that at the time mentioned he was sleeping 
soundly in another place. 

“Now for instances of official inacti'vdties. Liquor dealers have 
assaulted pickets admitted by officials to have been peaceful, and sold 
liquor in contravention of regulations. The officials have taken no 
notice either of the assaults or the illegal sales of liquor. As to the 
assaults, though they are kno"wn to everybody, they may take shelter 
under the plea that they have received no complaints. 

“And now you have sprung upon the country a Press Ordin- 
ance surpassing any hitherto kno"wn in India. You have found a 
short cut through the Law’s delay in the matter of the trial of Bhagat 
Singh and others by doing away with the ordinary procedure. Is it 
any wonder if I call aU these official actmties and inactivities a veiled 
form of Martial Law? Yet this is only the fifth week of the struggle. 

“Before then the reign of terrorism that has just begun over- 
whelms India, I feel that I must take a bolder step, and if possible 
divert your "wrath in a cleaner, if more drastic, channel. You may 
not know the things that I have described. You may not even now 
believe in them. I can but invite your serious attention to them. 

“Anyway I feel that it would be cowardly on my part not to in- 
vite you to disclose to the full the leonine paws of authority, so that 
the people who are suffering tortures and destructions of their pro- 
perty inspiring them to action that has brought to light the Govern- 
ment in its true colours, had not left any stone unturned to work out 
the Satyagraha programme as fully as it was possible under given 
circumstances. 

“For according to the science of Satyagraha, the greater the 
repression and lawlessness on the part of authority, "the greater should 
be the suffering courted by the victims. Success is the certain result 
of suffering of the extremist character, voluntarily undergone. 

“'I know the danger attendant upon the methods adopted by me. 
But the country is not likely to mistake my meaning. I say what I 
mean and think. And I have been sajdng for the last fifteen years 
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in India, and outs^ide for twenty years more, and repeat now that the 
- only way to conquer violence is through non-violence, pure and un- 
defiled. I have said also that every violent act, word, and even 
thought, interferes with the progress of non-violent action. If, in 
spite of such repeated warnings people will resort to violence, I must 
disown responsibility save such as inevitably attaches to every human 
being for the acts of every other human being. But the. question of 
responsibility apart, I dare not postpone action on any cause what- 
soever, if non-violence is the force the seers of the world have claimed 
it to be, and if I am not to belie my own extensive experience of its 
working. 

"But I would fain avoid the further step. I would, therefore, 
ask you to remove the tax which many of your illustrious countrymen 
have condemned in unmeasured terms and which,' as you could, not 
have failed to observe, has evoked universal protest 'and resentment 
expressed in Civil Disobedience. You may condemn Civil Disobedi- 
ence as much as you like. Will you prefer violent revolt to Civil 
Disobedience ? If you say, as you have said, that the Civil Disobe- 
dience must end in violence, history vtdll pronounce the verdict that 
the British Government, not heeding because not understanding non- 
violence, goaded human nature to violence which it could under- 
stand, and deal with. But in spite of the goading, I shall hope that 
God will give the people of India wisdom and strength to withstand 
every temptation and provocation to violence. 

"If, therefore, you cannot see your way to remove the Salt Tax, 
and remove the prohibition on private salt-making, I must reluctantly 
commence the march adumbrated in the opening paragraph of my 
letter. 

I am. 

Your sincere friend, 

' M. K. GANDHI." 

n It was ten minutes past one in the night when Gandhi was placed 
in a motor lorry accompanied by policemen. He was then taken to Borivli 
near Bombay by train and thence by motor car to Yeravada prison. 
A.shmead-Bartlett of the London Telegraph wrote: — 

“There was something intensely dramatic in the atmosphere 
while we were waiting for the train, for we all felt we were sole eye- 
witnesses of a scene which may become historical, — this arrest of a 
prophet, false or true, for, false or true, Gandhi is now regarded as 
a holy man and Saint by millions of Indians. Who knows whether, 
one hundred years from now, he may be worshipped asK,a supreme 
being by 300 million people. We could not shake off thS'e thoughts, 
and it seemed incongruous to be at a level-crossing at da^vn to take 
the prophet into custod 3 ^” \ 

Before the arrest., however, Gandhi had dictated at Dandi his last 
message which we give below: — 

“If such an auspicious beginning is carried to its full conclusion, 
complete Swaraj is a certainty, and India will have set to the >vhole 
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■world an example ^yorthy of her. Swaraj obtained without sacrifice, 
never endures. People have, therefore, to make endless sacrifice. In 
real sacrifice there is only one-sided suffering, that is, -without killing 
others one has to die. May India accomplish this ideal. At present 
the self-r&pect and everything of India are concealed in a handful 
of salt. The fist may be broken, but it should never be opened. 

“After I am arrested, neither the people nor my colleagues 
should be daunted. The conductor of this fight is God and not I. 
He dwells in the heart of aU. If we have faith in us, God will cer- 
tainly lead us. Our path is fixed. Whole villages should come for- 
ward to pick or manufacture salt. Women should picket liquor and 
opium shops and foreign cloth shops. In everj-^ house young and old 
should begin spinning on takli and heaps of yarn should be daily 
woven. There should be bonfires of foreign cloth. Hindus should 
regard none as untouchables. Hindus, Muslims, Parsees and Christ- 
ians, all should heartily embrace one another. The major communities 
should be satisfied -with what remains after satisfaction of minor 
communities. Students should leave Go%'emment schools, and Gov- 
ernment servants should resign and be employed in the service of the 
people, like the brave Patels and Talatis who have resigned. Thus 
shall' we easily complete Swaraj.” 

Sarojini Devi in a statement to the Press on Mahatma Gandhi’s arrest 
said : — 

“A powerful Government could have paid no more splendid 
tribute to- the far-reaching power of Gandhi than by the manner of 
his arrest and incarceration -without trial, under the most arbitrary 
law on their Statute Book. It is really immaterial that the fragile 
and ailing body of the Mahatma is imprisoned behind stone walls 
and steel bars. It is the least essential part of it. TJie man and his 
message are identical, and his message is the Imng heritage of the 
Nation to-day and will continue to influence the thought and action 
of the world, unfettered and unchallenged by the mandate of the 
most autocratic Government of the ''earth.” 

Gandhi’s arrest was followed by spontaneous demonstrations of 
sympathy from one end of the country td~The“u(hen it was the signal 
for a voluntary and complete liarial in Bombay, Calcutta and several^/ 
other places. The day after the arrest the harial was even more wide-’l 
spread. In Bombay, a huge procession was taken out, and a public meet- 
ing in the evening had to be addressed from several different platforms. 
About 40 out of the 80 mills had to be inactive, because over 50,000 men 
had come out in protest. The workmen of tlie G.I.P. and the B.B. andf 
C.I. Workshops also came out and joined the hariaJ. The cloth merchants' 
decided on a six days’ harial to indicate their disapproval of the arrest. 
In Poona, where Gandhiji was interned, the harial was complete. Resig- 
natio n from hono rary^ _jiffices and from the services were announced at 
frequent intervals^ Trrobles were brewing at one or two places, though 
on the whole the country had imbibed Gandhi’s teachings rather astonish- 
ingly. The disturbances in Sholapur resulting in the burning of six / 
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'f/ Police Chaulds led to Poliee firing in wliich 25 •were MUed and about a 
V hundred wounded. In Calcutta though the hartal was peaceful in the 
city, there were disturbances at Howrah where the Police opened fire at 
hParichanantala to disperse a crowd. Under Section 144, all assemblies of 
5 more than five were prohibited. 


But Gandhi’s arrest had a world-wide interest. Indians engaged in 
business in Panama called a 24-hour sympathetic hartal. A similar step 
taken by Indians on the east coast of Sumatra, who wired to the 
Viceroy and the Congress regretting Gandhi’s arrest. French papers were 
full of Gandhi and his doings. The boycott movement had a repercussion 
in Germany also, where textile exporters were advised by their agents in 
India to suspend exports, Reuter reported that Saxon manufacturers of 
cheap printed cotton goods were particularly hard hit. The Indian com- 
./^^unity of Nairobi declared a hartal in consequence of the arrest. 


Ai 


yi Meanwhile, an influentially signed message was cabled to Mr. Eam- 
jsay MacDonald by 102 American clergymen of various denominations, 
' urging him to seek an amicable settlement with hlr. Gandhi and the Indian 
people. Signatures were collected by Dr, John Haynes Holmes, New 
•York, and the message appealed to the Prime hlinister in the interests 
of Britain, India, and the world to avoid the tragedy of a conflict which 
would mean catastrophe for all mankind. 


The signatories refused to believe that Mr. MacDonald, representing 
the principles of freedom, democracy and brotherhood, could find it im- 
possible to negotiate with Mr. Gandhi and make peace with the spiritual 
ideals he so sublimely embodies. 

The Government of India was no doubt keenly alive to the serious- 
ness of the situation, H. E. the Viceroy interviewed the Libera] leaders. 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, at great length. 
The Council of the Liberal Federation met at Bombay to consider the 
political situation, and leading Liberals gave expression to the urgent 
need for another annoimcement from the Viceroy fixing the early date 
of the Round Table Conference. ’ But the day before the meeting of the 
All-Parties’ Conference and the Council of the Liberal Federation, H. E. 
made another important announcement and released for publication his 
correspondence with the Prime IMinister. The Council of the Federation 
also issued a statement on the situation. The Coimcil, while unequivocally 
condemning the Civil Disobedience movement, urged the Viceroy to speed 
up the preparations for the Round Table Conference for the discussion 
of Dominion Status. It stressed the importance of the Government indi- 
cating the terms of reference and the scope of the R.T.C., “in order that 
even at this stage those who keep aloof may join hands with the Liberals 
and other Parties who are proceeding to the Conference.” 


It further laid stress on the .simultaneous cessation of Ci%'il Disobe- 
dience and the initiation of active conciliation on the part of the Govern- 
ment, to be manifested by “the release of those whose freedom lias been 
restrained for political reasons, and the taking of all political Parties into 
Government’s full confidence.” 
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Mr. Abbas Tyabji wbo took up Gandhi’s place as leader of the Salt 
Satyagrahis was arrested on the 12th April. Arrests, Mhi-chavges and 
repression went on as nsdal. Batches of volunteers raided the salt depot 
and used to be beaten with lathis by the Police and many of them suf- 
fered severe injuries. 

After Gandhi’s arrest, the Working Committee met in May at Allaha- 
bad and expanded the scope of Civil Disobedience and passed resolutions 
which we give below; — 

“1. The Working Committee congratulates the Satyagrahi vo- 
lunteers who accompanied Mahatma Gandhi at Karadi and trusts 
that fresh batches would take up raids, and decides that 'Dharasana 
should henceforth be treated as an all-India centre for salt raids. 

“2. The Working Committee records its appreciation of the lead 
given by Gandhiji for the conduct of the great campaign, reiterates 
its abiding faith in Civil Disobedience and resolves to carry on the 
straggle during the incarceration of Mahatmaji with redoubled vigour. 

'“3. In the opinion of the Committee the moment has arrived 
when the entire Nation should make a supreme effort to achieve the 
goal, and it calls upon students, lawyers, and other professional men, 
workers and peasants, merchants, industrialists and Government ser- 
vants and all others to contribute to the success of the fight for free- 
dom, making all sacrifices they are capable of. 

“4. The Committee holds that in the interests of the country 
it is essential to carry out a complete boycott of foreign cloth through- 
out the country without delay, and for that purpose to, take effective 
steps to prevent sales of existing stock, to secure the cancellation of 
orders already placed and to prevent the placing of future orders. 
The Committee calls upon all Congress bodies to carry on an intensive- 
propaganda of the boycott of foreign cloth and to picket shops deal- 
ing in foreign cloth. 

“5. The Committee while appreciating the efforts of Pandit 
Madan hlohan Malaviya to help the boycott movement, regrets that 
it cannot endorse any agreement or understanding that the sale of 
the existing stock. is to be permitted in return for the promises by 
the dealers, not to import or order foreign cloth for a .specified period. 
The Committee directs all Congress organisations to be no party to 
any such or similar agreements or understandings with the dealers 
and importers of foreign cloth. 

‘‘6. The Committee decides to. promote the increase of the pro- 
duction of hand-spun and hand-woven cloth, in order to meet the 
growing demand and to set up organisations to introduce the system 
of exchanging khaddar cloth for hand-spun yarn in addition to sell- 
ing it for money, and calls upon Congress organisations generally to 
encourage hand-spinning. The Committee appeals to every indivi- 
dual to devote some part of his or her time to spinning. 

“7; The Committee is of opinion that the time has arrived for 
the inauguration of No-tax campaign by non-payment of special 
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taxes in certain Provinces, and that a beginning should be made bj' 
non-payment of the land tax in- the Provinces where the ryotwari 
system prevails, such as Gujarat, MaharasTitra, Karnatak, Andhra, 
Tamil Nadu and the Punjab, and the non-payment of the Chowkidari 
tax in Provinces like Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. It calls upon such 
Provunees to organise campaigns of non-payment of the land tax or 
Chowkidari tax in areas selected by the Provincial Congress Com- 
mittees. 

“8. It calls upon the Provincial Congress Committees to contiuue 
and extend the manufacture of contraband salt and directs tFat tech- 
nical breaches of the Salt Law shall he continued with redoubled 
energy at places where it is sought to be prevented by the Govern- 
ment by arrests or othertvise. The Committee resolves that as a mark 
of the country’s disapproval of the Salt Law, Congress organisations 
should organise public breaches of those laws on every Sunday. . 

“9. The .Committee approves and confirms the action of the 
Acting President in permitting the breach of Forest Law.s in the 
C.P. and resolves that in other Provinces similar laws in force may 
be breached after the sanction of the Provincial Congress Committees. 

“10. The Committee authorises the Acting President to enter 
into negotiations with Indian mill-owners with a view to devising 
means to prevent an unfair increase in the prices of Swadeshi mill 
cloth and the manufacture of spurious khaddar, and. generally to take 
steps to promote the boycott of foreign cloth. 

“11. Regarding the boycott of British goods, it urges the people 
to make earnest attempts to bring about an effective boycott thereof 
at an" early date. 

“12. The Committee further appeals strongly to the public to 
boycott all British banking, insurance, shipping and similar other 
institutions. 

“13. The Committee once again emphasises the necessity of 
carrying on an intensive propaganda in favour of total prohibition 
and calls upon the Provincial Congress Committee to picket liquor or 
toddy shops. 

“14. The Committee regrets the outbreak of mob-violence in cer- 
tain places and cannot too strongly condemn such violence. The Com- 
mittee desires to emphasise the necessity of a strict observance of non- 
violence. 

“15. The Committee strongly condemns the Press Ordinance 
and appreciates the action of those newspapers which have refused to 
submit to it. It calls upon Indian newspapers which have not yet 
ceased publication, have re-appeared, to stop further issues. The 
Committee calls upon the people to boycott all Anglo-Indian and 
Indian papers which continue publication hereafter.’’ 

Shrimati Sarojini Devi had proceeded to Allahabad to attend the 
"W. C. meeting. On hearing of Mr. Tyabji’s arrest she hurried to Dbara- 
sana, in fulfilment of her promise to Gandhi, and continued to direct the 
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raid. She and her batch of volunteers were formally arrested on 16th 
morning, taken out of the Police cordon and then released. Batclies of 
volunteers rushed later towards the salt depot. They were beaten and 
chased out. The same evening oyer 220 volunteers were arrested by the 
Police on a charge of being members of an unlawful assembly and were 
detained in the segregation camp at Dharasana. 

Later, a large number of volunteers congregated on the "Wadala Salt 
Works (19th morning). The ‘raid’ was frustrated by the prompt action 
of the Police, who, armed with revolvers, arrested over 400 of the Satya- 
grahis. 

The Free Press Correspondent, widting of the effect of the boycott 
movement, observed : — 

“Since the attack seems to be concentrated on the textile goods, 
it is here that the effectiveness of the movement is most visibly felt. 
But what worries manufacturers is not so much the feeling that they 
would ulimatety lose the Indian market as the fear that the existing 
contracts would either not be fulfilled or would be cancelled. The 
tendency to cancel the present orders seems to be on the increase and 
the Manchester correspondent of The Daily Mail says, ‘The latest news 
from India is likely to bring Lancashire’s Indian trade to a complete 
standstill. Already spinning mills and wea\ing sheds are closing 
down indefinitely and thousands of operatives are joining the ranks 
of the unemployed.’ ” 

Jlore salt raids took place and we take the following account from 
Gandhi— f he Man and his Mission p. 133 onwards: — 

“Meanwhile successive meetings of the Working Committee de- 
cided to continue the programme and the raids were to go on. A mass 
raid at Dharasana took place on the 21st of iMay, when 2,-500 volun- 
teers from all parts of Gujarat took part in it. They were led by 
Imam Saheb, the 62 year old colleague of Gandhi ji in South Africa. 
The volunteers commenced the raid early in the morning and a§ they 
attacked the salt heaps at different places the Police charged them 
with laihis (bamboo sticks) and beat them back. 

“Thousands witnssed the spectacle. After this had gone on for 
two hours, the leaders, Messrs. Imam Saheb, PyarelaJ and ilanilal 
Gandhi were arrested, and later Mrs. Sarojini Naidu also. The total 
number of injured volunteers on that day was 290, One injured 
volunteer, Mr. Bhailalbhai Dajibhai, died, as also Babu Hule from 
Maharashtra, from the effects of the injuries. The Police with the 
help of the Militarj', then practically isolated Dharasana and Untadi 
by blocking the main road leading to these places and preventing any 
car or pedestrian from going along it. All the volunteers who were 
camping at Untadi were taken to some unknown destination and later 
released. 

“Two batches of volunteers numbering about 200 were led on the 
3rd June from Untadi camp to raid the Dharasana Salt Depots. Both 
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were held up by the Police who, when the crowd entered the prohibit- 
ed area, charged them with Ixiiliis. The injured men were taken to 
the camp hospital. . , . ' 

“Wadala Eaids: — a succession .of raids were also made on the 
Wadala Salt Depot.. On the 22nd, 188 volunteers were arrested and 
taken to Worli. On the 25th, 100 volunteers were accompanied by a 
huge crowd of 2,000 spectators. The Police charged them with laihis 
injuring 17, and later arrested 115. The rest with the crowd got off 
with the salt. On the 26th afternoon 65 volunteers were afield and 
43 of them were arrested, when 18 _more were injured. The 
rest with the crowd got off with salt. An official Press Note stated that 
the disturbances that had so far taken place, had been caused largely 
by the sight-seers who were, unlike the volunteers, not disciplined. The 
Note warned the public to keep away from Wadala while the raids 
were in progress. 

“But the most demonstrative raid was to come off on the 1st June 
for which the War Council was diligently preparing. On the morn- 
ing of the 1st nearly 15,000 volunteers and non-volunteers participat- 
ed in the great mass action at Wadala. 

“Successive hatches marched up to the Port Trust level-crossing 
and the swelled crowd were held up there by the Police cordon. Soon 
the raiders, among whom were women and children, broke through 
the cordon, splashed through slime and mud, and ran over the pans. 
Congress raiders ^numbering about 150 were slightly injured. The 
raiders were repulsed by the Police who were acting under the im- 
mediate supervision of the Home Member. 


“Serious troubles ending in two Police charges and the calling out 
of the Military to cope with the situation occurred at the Worli 
Detention Camp on the 3rd June, when about four thousand under- 
trial Wadala 'Raiders’ were involved in a brush with the Police, re- 
sulting in about ninety casualties, twenty-five of them being serious.” 


But the way in which the raiders were dealt with by the Police caused 
considerable jmblic indignation and protest. On-lookers were aghast at the 
gruesome spectacle. Jlr. Hussain, ex-Judge, Small Causes Court, Bombay, 
Mr. K. Natarajan, and hir. G. K. Devadhar, President, Servants of India 
Society, who personally watched the Dharasana raid, issued a statement 
in ivhieh they said: — 


“They saw with their own eyes that after Satyagrahis were 
driven out of the Salt boundary, mounted European Sowars rode at 
full gallop with lut/iis in their hands heating people between the spot 
where Satyagrahis had reached for raid and the village itself. They 
actuall/ galloped full speed through the streets of the village, scatter- 
ing men, women and children. Villagers ran into bye-lanes and closed 
themselves in houses. But if by accident, they were unable to escape, 
thej’ were beaten with lathis.” 

Mr. Webb Jliller, writing to the New Freeman expressed abhorrence 
of the sight at Dharasana : — 
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“In eighteen years of reporting in twenty-two countries, ditring 
which I have witnessed innumerable civil disturbances, riots, street 
fights and rebellions, I have never witnessed such harrowing scenes as 
at Dharasana^ Sometimes the scenes were so painful that I had to turn 
away momentarily. One surprising feature was the discipline of the 
Toluntee^’S. - It seemed they were thoroughly imbued with Gandhi’s 
non-violence creed.” 

Both in 1931 and 1932 the Sanikatta salt stores in Karnataka , under 
Government Guardi.were raided by a mass consisting of 10,000 to 15,000 
people, and the quantity of salt taken away on each occasion amounted to 
thousands of maunds. 

Sir. George Slocombe, the representative of The Daily Herald, London, 
was also an eye-'svitness to some of the Salt raids : — 

“I watched the events from an observation-post on one of the 
rocky liiUs which ring in Wadala. It was humiliating for an Eng- 
lishman to stand among the ardent, friendly, but deeply moved crowd 
of voiunteers and sympathisers and watch the representatives of the 
country’s ’administration engaged in this ludicrous, embarrassing 
business.” 

The scenes that he witnessed burnt themselves into his mind, and 
like a true evangel he was groping for a way out of the impasse. It wns 
now that he achieved a journalistic coup more impressive and certainly 
more fruitful than Sir. Bartlett’s interview at the railway level-crossing. 
On May 20, Mr. Slocombe saw Gandhi in Yeravada Jail and wrote a mas- 
terly despatch to his paper a despatch which disturbed the slumbers of the 
House of Commons and threw the Tory Press into a paroxysm of ch.agrin 
and fury. It was in that despatch that Sir. Slocombe announced that 
“even at this critical hour, a settlement is possible and Mr. Gandhi is 
prepared to recommend to the Congress a suspension of the Civil Disobe- 
dience movement and co-operation with the R. T. 0.” on the following 
terms; — 

“ (1) The terms of reference of the R. T. C. to include the fram- 
ing of a Constitution giving India the substance of Independence. 

(2) Satisfaction to be granted to Mr. Gandhi’s demand for the 
repeal of the Salt Tax, prohibition of liquor and the ban on foreign 
cloth. 

(3) An amnesty for prisoners convicted. of political offences, 
to coincide with the end of the Civil Disobedience campaign. , 

(4) The remaining seven points raised in hlr. Gandhi’s letter 
to the Viceroy to be left for future discussion.” 

Mr. Slocombe enquired whether, the Government was prepared to make 
honourable peace with him. “Negotiation is stiU possible,” said he, “and 
after my two meetings with Mr. Gandhi in prison, ! am convinced that 
conciliation wiU be met with conciliation, but that violence on either side 
will trot compel surrender of the other. Incalculable disaster may yet be 
avoided by the frank recogmtion that the imprisoned Mahatma now in- 
carnates the' very soul of India.” 
c— 2 « 
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, - A war of non-violent resistance has its own philosophy by which it 
is inspired, its own time, place and circumstance which it can select, its 
rules and regulations to which every soldier should conform. Gandhi re- 
peatedly explained that his objective was democracy attained by the 
method of Truth and non-violence, as opposed to the alternative method 
of fraud and force. Force always includes fraud, he. said; non-violence 
excludes it. Non-violence need not always be in acts. If ill-wiU harboured 
in the breast, that is violence, to be sure, and that is why it happens 
that apparently peaceful people are fraudulent. Non-violence and hatred 
are incompatible with each other. Some people say that a large-scale 
boycott of foreign cloth would be more potent than mere Civil Disobe- 
dience. No, the former requires the co-operation of 300 millions, — ^the 
latter requires the sacrifice of say ten thousand. • They will have to hang 
these ten thousand before they could dismiss them from their mind. If 
these men are trusty and true, their presence will worry Government to 
death. Other people say that the movement may lead to violence. It is 
really to subdue violence that this movement was inaugurated. At that 
moment then, there was greater risk of violence in the absence of any 
safety-valve in the shape of a movement of non-violenee.. As a matter of 
fact, the party of violence gave an assurance to Gandhi, at the time, of 
their full co-operation in this experiment and gave him time till the middle 
of 1931. Still others thought that the time was not opportune, as there 
were numerous obstacles and obstructions. Just so. Non-violence when 
exercised in the most effective way must act, in spite of the most fatal out- 
ward obstructions. In fact, non-violence by its very nature, would neutra- 
lize all of them. On the contrary, inward obstacles in the shape of fraud, 
hatred and ill-vrill, would be fatal to the movement. Gandhi was alwaj's 
sajdng to them, "let me get control over the forces of violence.” It was 
growing upon him, that the forces of violence were in motion and that he 
could get those elements of violence under control. The fear that people 
entertained that the movement would get out of control on Gandhi's arrest 
was groundless, for in South Africa, it gained considerable momentum 
without any action on his part. He was in jail and that was enough. 

So often, a man behind the bars is a greater power than one that is 
‘free’. Thousands joined the movement in South Africa, They saw in 
the twinkling of an eye that the movement was for their liberation. They 
Imew that there was a man prepared to fight the £3 tax and they took 
the plunge, — and against what odds? They knew that there would he hell 
let loose upon them. And yet they did not waver or falter. It was a per- 
fect miracle. A doubt was oppressing some that the time was not ripe, 
Gandlii’s answer is perfect, ‘‘Nothing has happened externally since Cal- 
cutta, hut the internal conflict in me, which was the only harrier has 
ceased. I am absolutely certain now that the campaign is long overdue. 

I might have started it long before this.” Gandhi had not a shadow of 
doubt that the salt campaign would lead him to jail. ‘‘I expected a crisis 
to he soon reached which would lead to a proper Conference, — ^not B. T. C. 
hut a square-table one, where everybody attending it would know his hear- 
ings. The exact lineaments of that Conference I cannot at present depict, 
but it will be a Conference between equals, met to lay their heads together 
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biTital. Very soon the scene shifted to South India which experienced 
the worst phases of repression in the latter half of the movement.. 

There the policy of arresting and heavy fines was tried at first hnt it 
was readily replaced by beating. Men wearing khaddar or Gandhi cap 
were beaten while they were shopping in the bazaars. The Malabar Mili- 
tary Police were sent to Andhra and .they visited places from Berhampore 
to Ellore, visiting Coeanada and Rajahmundry (Rajamahendravaram) on 
the way for the mere pleasure of marching along the bazaar and beating 
every khaddar-wearer that they met on the way. 'Their exploits were only 
stopped by the resistance they met with at Ellore, which ended in firing 
by the Police and death of 2 or 3 people and injuries to 5 or 6. 

It is really difficult to describe the various aspects of repression. Like 
the Civil Disobedience movement itself, which it was designed to subdue, 
it assumed protean shapes. We would, therefore, describe. some outstand- 
ing events in the history of 1930 and 1931. . Previously we adverted to cer- 
tain attempts at compromise and settlement with which those events were 
interspersed. Bombay soon became t^ storm centre. The boycott of fo- 
reign cloth was the item round which all interest gathered. The mill- 
owners had an obvious though indirect interest in the movement. Fortu- 
nately at that time Pandit Motilal Nehru was free, and he visited. Bombay 
and negotiated with the Mills of Bombay and Ahmedabad. The latter 
were easy to deal with, but the former were partly owned by Europeans. 
To make these accept the conditions of the Congress for certification prpved 
a Herculean task for Panditji. Yet he was able to achieve what appeared 
to be impossible. The fact was that the spirit of boycott was in the am. 
People were permeated with it. Hmidreds of bales of foreign cloth were 
lying in the dockyard uncleared by merchants. The importers', gathered 
together, resolved that they should not take delivery of them. There was, 
therefore, a shortage of cloth in the country. 

It was at this time that the Working Committee met at ARahabad c-n 
the 27th June and passed the following resolutions: — 

"1. The Working Commitee notes with satisfaction the progress 
made in the boycott of foreign cloth in a very large number of cities,, 
towns and villages, and appreciates the patriotic spirit of the dealers 
who have, in pursuance of the resolutions of the Committee, not only 
slopped the sale of such cloth but also have agreed to cancel orders 
already placed and refrained from placing fresh orders, thereby caus- 
ing very considerable fall in the imports of all foreign textile goods.' 
The Committee calls upon the dealers in foreign cloth in places where 
they have not yet stopped the sale of such cloth to stop such sale forth- 
with, and on their failure to do so directs the Congress organisations 
concerned to enforce strict and vigorous picketing of the shops of such 
'dealers. The Committee expects the sMes of foreign cloth will bo 
stopped everywhere in India before the 15th July, 1930, and calls 
upon the Provincial Congress Committees to make a full report on 
that day. 

“2. The Committee calls upon all Congress organisatious and the 
country at large to take more vigorous steps to bring about a complete 
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its meeting held on the 7th June. The Committee maintains that the 
use of the Military and the Police by the Government as their tools 
for perpetrating shocking atrocities on the people "would have fully 
justified it in passing a much stronger resolution, but that for the 
present it "was considered sufficient to pass the resolution as it stands 
containing as it does, merely an accurate statement of the existing 
la"w on the subject. The Committee calls upon all Congress 'organi- 
sations to give the "widest publicity to the said resolution in spite of 
the said declaration. 

“9. "Whereas the Government has since the last meeting of the 
Committee continued its headlong career of relentless repression to 
stifle" the Satyagraha movement and has to that end permitted acts 
of increasing cruelty and brutality to be committed by its servants 
and agents, this Committee congratulates the country on the splendid 
stahd made by the people against the atrocities committed by the offi- 
cials and reiterates its warning to the Government that the people of 
India -will continue their fight for freedom to the bitter end in spite 
' of all conceivable tortures inflicted on them. 

“10. The Committee notes "with grateful appreciation that the 
women of India are continuing to, take an increasing part in the 
national movement and bravely suffering assaults, ill-treatment and 
imprisonment.” 

^Tlhe boycott of foreign cloth was becoming more and more effective. 
Khaddar ^ rer~naT;ii^m3nstarrc5s would be able to cope with the demand. 
Mill-yarn and hand-woven cloth was the next best commodity for patriotic 
citizens. Therefore it was that the mills had to be distinguished one from 
the other, — ^those that would help the national cause and those that would 
hinder it. Accordingly the mills had to be certified and virtually, brought 
under the control of the Congress, to the point of agreeing to certain con- 
ditions, the chief of which were that they would not place orders "with the 
British Companies for their machinery, that they would throw no obstacles 
in the way of their staff helping the national movement, and finally that 
they would not abuse the pri-vlleged position they thus obtained by raising 
prices of commodities to the detriment of the consumers. Mil after mill 
accepted the pledge which is given in full in Appendix V. Only a few re- 
mained unbending, and these soon discovered what a mighty power the 
Congress was at the moment. 

It was at this stage that the All-Inffia Working Committee of the 
Congress was declared unlawful and Pandit Motilal Nehru was arrested on 
the 30th June, 1930, and sentenced to 6 months’ imprisonment. To con- 
tinue the story of repression, we have only to state that its intensity grew 
with the intensity of the boycott movement. The volunteer organisation 
in Bombay was thoroughgoing. Women came into the movement, and 
with their orange robes and delicate frames, won the hearts of the people 
^ bj’ the very gentleness of their picketing. When a shop-keeper would not 
seal liis goods, his "wife would be brought as a picket. In Bombay, public 
meetings were prohibited as elsewhere in the country" and the people would 
not obey- the orders. We have the testimony of Mr. Brailsford, who had 
totu-ed the countrj' during the movement, to the brutality of the treatment 
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accorded to the people. He wrote in the course of an article in the Man- 
chester Guardian on 12th. January, 1931: — 

“The charges which responsible Indian leaders make against 
the Police range in space and time over vast areas which defy investi- 
gation. Everywhere one heard complaints about the brutality of the 
Police in dispersing prohibited meetings. I heard much to this effect 
from an English eye-witness and from Indian doctors who attended 
the injured. I also questioned Police officers. My conclusion was 
that in most of these cases the mistake lay with the higher officials 
who prohibited the meetings. I saw two which were tolerated. Though 
the speeches, quietly spoken, were seditious, they always condemned 
violence, and the immense crowds, squatting silent on the ground, 
often spinning as they listened, with a big proportion of women 
among them, were gentle and passive as only Indians can be. If 
such meetings had always or usually been tolerated, there would have 
' been no disorder, and the audiences would soon have grown bored. 
As it was, especially in Bombay, the policy of rough dispersal moved 
the whole city to anger; to face the lathi-charges became a point of 
honour, and in a spirit of jnartyrdom, volunteers went out in hun- 
dreds to be beaten. They gave a display of disciplined, passive cou- 
rage. Again and again, I heard descriptions by Europeans of tlie 
• beating, of slight and perfectly passive youths by burly constables 
which made one almost physically sick. I should not care to repeat 
the comments of a French lady who saw one of these scenes. 

“That the Police, even under English officers, often meant to in- 
flict physical punishment for disaffection, I could not doubt. At 
Calcutta some students, witnessing from a balcony of the University 
the brutal beating of participants in a peaceful procession shouted 
‘cowards’. Two hours later, the Police returned, rushed into the 
University under an English officer, invaded the class-room, and 
beat the students indiscriminately as they sat at their desks, till the 
walls were spattered with blood. The University made an official 
protest, but no punishment followed. I heard details of this affair 
from professors whose repute in the European scientific world stands 
high. ' An Indian Judge of the High Court whose student-son liad 
been beaten spoke with a vehemence which I wish some members of 
the Government could have heard. A similar affair occurred at 
Lahore where the Police, again under an English officer, invaded a 
college and beat not only students in the class but the profes.sors also. 
The excuse in this ease was that some students belonging, I was 
assured, to another college had been ‘peaceful pickets’ in the street. 
At Contai, in Bengal, five villagers were pushed into a tank and 
drowned during the dispersal of a crowd- which seems to have been 
harmless. At Meerut, I met a leading lawyer who was the chief 
speaker at a dispersed meeting. "While under arrest he was beaten, 
and in this position, a policeman shot him at close range, so that 
his arm had to be amputated. The importance of such affairs (and 
I might mention many more) was psychological. They helped to dis- 
credit the Government during the critical time when the masses were 
hesitating whether they should unreservedly support Congress, The 
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. privations (of which I saw something) suffered by the main body 
(‘C' class) of the political prisoners in jail had the same effect. 

“Of Police brutality in the villages of Gujarat, I had ample 
evidence, for. I spent five days touring them. The legal repression, 
to begin with, was sufficiently harsh. The peasants, almost to a man, 
in .the Bardoli and Kaira districts were refusing,— from a mixture of 
motives, personal devotion to Gandhi, desire for Swaraj, and econo- 
mic distress due to the terrific fall in agricultural prices — ^to pay the 
land tax. The reply is to confiscate their fields, buffaloes, irrigation 
pumps, etc., and these are sold at nominal prices, so that for a tax of 
Rs. 40 or so, a man may lose his all. Further, the usual date of col- 
lection was anticipated by three months so that peasants who had 
already paid the two instalments due for 1930 were required last 
October to pay the instalment normally due in January, 1931. All 
this may have been just legal, but it was provocatively severe. On top 
of it came phj'sical terrorism. The Police, armed with rifles and 
lathis, made a practice of surrounding the disaffected villages and 
beating the peasants indiscriminately with the lathi or. the butt-end 
of a rifle, I have forty-five narratives given to me personally by the 
victims, and in all but two eases, I saw their wounds and bruises (one 
girl was too modest to show them) . Some of these cases were .serious ; 
one man had a broken arm, another a thumb-joint cut to the bone, 
while others had their whole bodies covered with marks. Other cases 
which I could not verify were in ,a distant hospital. The motive was 
sometimes to extort the tax, — and occasionally it was paid after a 
beating and the seizure of a buffalo, — though, by the normal reckon- 
ing, it was not yet due. I have the statements of several men who 
themselves were not tax-payers, but were compelled after a beating, 
to pay an absent neighbour’s tax. In other numerous instances, the 
motive was apparently simply to terrorise a ‘disaffected’ village, for 
no attempt was made to get the tax. The national flags in one village 
were torn down from trees and houses, together with the Congress 
placards, and eight peasants beaten, apparently because their houses 
were near these symbols. In two cases, a man was beaten tiU he 
removed his Gandhi cap. In another instance, a man was beaten 
(twelve lathi blows),. tiU he saluted the Police seven times. A fre- 
quent Police joke was to say, “Do you want Swaraj? Then, here it 
is,’’ and down would come the lathi. Worst of all, the Indian officials 
(both ci'V’ilian and Police officers) were engaged in an effort to rouse 
the Barias, classed in the census as a ‘criminal tribe’ against the 3 'eo- 
man cla.ss (Patidars). There was direct incitement to beat them, 
to refuse to pay debts, even to burn their houses. For this, I had the 
evidence of five Barias in different \’illages. To these people the lands 
of the small owners were offered at one or two rupees an acre. This 
was much what the worse tjqje of Russian Communist official did 
when tlie party was stirring up class war in the villages, 

“‘This,’ j'ou maj' say, ‘is ex parte evidence.’ But I took such 
precautions as I could. I gave all my evidence to the higher offici^. 
The Commissioner, went with me to one ‘sample’ village, saw the 
peasants’ injiu-ies, and questioned them, I have not the right to anti- 
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cipate his mature conclusion, but on the spot he v expressed doubts 
only about one case out of nine (the modest girl). Moreover, I met 
two of the local Indian ofiScfals, and had a chance of observing their 
ways ; one of them in my presence perpetrated an act of wanton phy- 
sical brutality. Finally, I saw the cage in which he kept his untried 
prisoners at Borsad. It was an open den, of the zoo type, with iron 
bars, and measured about thirty feet square. In it, day and night, 
lived eighteen politicals, and one of them had spent six weeks in 
it, without books or work. From this crowded cage, the prisoners 
were let out only once a day, and only for three-quarters of an hour, 
to wash and visit the latrines. Ought I to have been sceptical, when 
one of them told me that he and two others had been beaten in gaol ? 
Beating belonged to the same medieval century as this prison. 

“May I, in conclusion, touch on the-bearing that aU this has on 
the good work of the R.T.C.? English pubHe opinion, carefully 
screened by Censors and Editors from any perception of what is 
happening in India, forgets that the great mass of the population is 
not in a normal state of mind. It has been roused to a high pitch of 
sustained exaltation, it has been goaded, gentle though it is, to anger, 
it doubts our sincerity, and, above all, it is passionately devoted to 
its imprisoned leaders. I gravely fear that in this mood it may not 
study the proposed Constitution with the favourable attention it de- 
serves. So long, indeed, as Gandhi is in prison, I doubt whether the 
main body of his movement will abandon, or even slacken, its resist- 
ance. The one chance lies in an act of generosity which will proclaim 
a new era. May one hope that the completion of the sketch of the 
Constitution, and its acceptance at Westminster will be heralded by 
a general anmesty? Failing the most tactful handling during the 
next six months, India may have to start her career of freedom with 
the repression of Indians by Indians. We ought to know more of 
the history of this painful year; she should be helped to forget it.” 

The question of firing in the country — ^notably in Peshawar, was 
raised on the 15th July, 1930, in the Assembly and we give below the 
question and answer: — 

Moulvi Abdul Matin Chowdhary (on behalf of Sir. S. 0. Mitra). 

(a) Is it a fact that while Sirdar Ganga Singh, Supervisor, 
Military Dairy Farm, Peshawar, was coming on a tonga with the 
members of his family to attend the Gurudwara on a religious cere- 
mony, a British soldier fired upon him near the Kabli Gate, Pesha- 
war City, killing his son, a boy of 15 months and a daughter .aged 9 
years, and seriously wounding his wife? 

(b) Is it a fact that neither the Police nor the Militarj- ^ook any 
steps to take the woimded lady to the hospital and it was left to the 
public to render first aid and to take the*poor family to the hospital ? 

(c) Is it a fact that while the dead bodies of the children were 
being taken in a procession to the funeral ground through the bazaar, 
with the permission of the Deputy Comnussioner, some British soldiers 
without giving any warning fired at the procession and lulled and 
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wounded several persons? Will Government please state how many 
were killed and wounded on this occasion ? 

(d) Is it a fact that Government thought of starting an inquiry 
into this matter by a Sessions Judge but had to give up the idea be- 
cause of the opposition of the hlilitary authorities ? 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig, (a) The facts are stated in 
the judgment of the Additional District Magistrate, Peshawar, dated 
the 3rd June, 1930, a copy of which is placed in the Library. This 
most regrettable incident was the result of a pure accident. 

(b) omitted. ' . ■ 

(e) My information is that the procession met a detachment of 
British troops, that the crowd was very excited and attempted to 
seize the rifles of the soldiers and that it refused to disperse and that 
the order to fire had to be given. The casualties were 9 persons killed 
and 18 wounded. 

(d) The answer is in the negative. 

In answer to a question by S. C. Mitra regarding the number of eases 
of firing, the Hon. Mr. H. G. Haig furnished a table (See Page 237— 'Le- 
gislative Assembly debate — ^Monday 14th July 1930. Vol. 4 — No. R) which 
shows as under : — 


CASUALTIES AMONGST THE PUBLIC 


Province 

Date 

Killed 

Wounded 

Remarks 

Madras City 

April 27th. . 

2 

6 

1 died subse- 
quently. 

Karachi 

„ 16th. . 

1 

6 

» 

Bengal, Calcutta . . 

„ Ist .. 

7 

69 

ff 

„ 15 th 

— 

3 

9f 

24 Parcanas 
Chittagong 

„ 24th . . 

„ 18, 19 and 

1 

. 8 

Both died 

20th . . 

10 

2 


.subsequently 

N.W.F. Province 


\ 



Peshawar 

„ 28rd . . 

SO 

33 


Chittagong 

„ 24th . . 

May 30th 1930 

1 

— 


Madras 


o 


Bombay, Sholapur . . 

„ 8th . . 

12 

28 


■Wadala-Salt Pans . . 

„ 24th.. 


1 


Blicndy Bazaar 

„ 20th, 27th 

5 

07 


Bcngal-Howrah 

„ Cth . . 


5 


Chittagong 

, , 4 th . . 

4 

0 

3 died subse- 
quently. 

Mymensingh 

Midnapur 

„ 14th. . 

1 

Between 

30 to 40 



(Pmtapdighi) 

United Provinces 

„ 31st . . 

o 

2 


Lucknow 

„ 20th . .' 

1 

42 

2 died subse- 

• 




quently. 

Punjab 




Kalu-Jhelum Dts. 

„ 18th . . 


1 


Burma-Rangoon 

„ Last Week 

5 

37 



17 

37" 


N.IV.F. Province 





Delhi 

,, Cth ... 

4 

40 
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“The District Magistrate of Sholapur, for the reasons given 
in the Communique of the Bombay (3ovemment issued on the 19th 
May, handed over the control of the situation to the Military autho- 
rities at 8-30 p.m. on the 12th of May. He had informed the Bombay 
Government that afternoon of his intention and the latter, on the 
same evening, approved of his action. The Government of India re- 
ceived information the next morning and the Sholaptir Martial Law 
Ordinance was promulgated on the 15th May. The casualties at 
Sholapur on the 8th May were 12 killed and 28 wounded. Firing 
took place on six separate occasions.” (See pages 272 and 238 — Legis- 
lative Assembly debates, 14th July 1930. Vol. IV, Mo. 6). 

The facts' of the matter relating to this extract are as follows : We had 
an ugly development in Sholapur. The volunteers were maintaining order 
and regulating the traffic in the streets. This went on day after day. The 
Police were virtually replaced. The sight was not an enviable one alto- 
gether to the authorities. A situation like this was only too likely to 
develop points of contact and conflict between the volunteers and the Police. 
There was a clash, and four or five policemen were done to death. This-- 
led to the proclamation of Martial Law as in the Punjab in 1919, and with 
all its ugly accompaniments. Pour men including a rich Seth, (1) Slal- 
lapa Dhanshetti, (2) Shri Kisan Sarada, (3) Jagannath Shinde, and (4) 
Kurubau Hussain were hanged and a number of prisoners were sentenced 
under the Martial Law to long terms of imprisonment. The release of 
these prisoners became one of the bones of contention in the peace nego- 
tiations of July and August which ultimately failed, and to which we 
shall presently make reference. ' 

- The events of the 23rd April, 1930, at Peshawar may be briefly nar- 
rated. As in the rest of India, the C. D. movement was in operation in the 
N.W.P. Province as well. Congress notified in the city of Peshawar that 
liquor picketing would commence on the 23rd April. The setting for the 
event, however, proved inauspicious. On the 22nd April, a deputation of 
the A.T.C.C. proceeding to Peshawar to enquire into the working of the 
M.W.P. regulations was stopped at Attoek and not allowed to enter the 
Province. The news led to a procession at Peshawar and a public meeting 
at Shah-i-Bagh. Nine leaders were arrested early morning next day. Two 
other leaders were arrested at 9 a.m. but as the lorry on which they were 
being taken broke down, they undertook to appear at the Thana office 
themselves and were allowed to do so. Accor^ngly a procession of the 
people with the leaders started and reached the Kabuli Gate Thana but 
the Thana was closed. A Police officer arrived on horseback, when the 
people shouted and sang national songs. He went away and all of a sud- 
den two or three armoured ears came and drove into the crowd. At tiiis 
time an Englishman came dashing on a motor cycle which collided with 
the armoured car and he fell down and was crushed. _JFire was opened by 
some one in the car and one of the cars also caught fire accidentally. The 
Deputy Commissioner came out of' his armoured car, and he, when on his 
way into the Thana, fell down on the staircase, lost consciousness and- re- 
gained it quickly. Fire was then opened by the armoured cars. People 
tried to remove the dead bodies. The troops and the cars were removed. 
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A second firing began and, off. and on, lasted for about 3 hours. The casu- 
alties are described in the reply by Government, as per the statement pub- 
lished, as 30 killed and 33 wounded. The popular version put it at nearly 
seven to ten times the figures. In the evening, the Military raided the 
Congress office and removed the badges and the Congress flag. On the 
25th, the Military and even the usual Police were suddenly removed. On 
the 28th the Police reappeared and took charge of the city from the Con- 
gress and the Khilaphat volunteers who had, in the short interval been 
guarding the gates of the city on the 4th May. .. The city was occupied by 
the Military. It is but fair to give the Government version of the events 
as they gave it on the 6th May. The two leaders who are represented by 
the people as having undertaken to present themselves at the Thana are 
described as having been rescued by the mob from Police custody. . The 
Police officer who heard the shouts and national songs and returned from 
the Police Thana is reported to have informed the Deputy Commissioner 
that he had been injured by a brickbat, that there was a violent crowd at 
the Police Station and the situation was such that the Police were unable 
to deal with it. When the Deputy Commissioner himself passed the gate, 
his car was pelted with brickbats and stones. He turned behind and saw 
a second armoured car stranded with despatch-rider under the wheels. 
The latter, it was alleged, was knocked off his bicycle by a blow on the 
head dealt by a member of the crowd and was then run over by the 
armoured car. .The Deputy Commissioner, while endeavouring to argue 
with the crowd, was assaulted with stones and brickbats. The Military 
officer in the armoured car was also attacked and his revolver was sought 
to be removed. The Deputy Commissioner was knocked down senseless 
and had to be taken into the Police Station. The armoured car was also 
set fire to by the crowd. ^ 

Then the Deputy Commissioner gave orders to, fire and the mob dis- 
persed. The casualties were 20 killed and 30 wounded. On the 29th 
April, the Peshawar Congress Committee issued posters and bulletins 
stating that they were in correspondence with, the Haji of Turangzai who, 
being invited by them, was raising a Imhkar (army) "with the intention of 
entering Peshawar district. The Congress and Naujawan Bharat' Sabha 
were then engaged in fomenting rebellion. 

On 31st May, 1930, during the C.D. movement, a gentleman who was 
a Government servant employed in a Military Dairy, Ganga Singh Kam- 
boj by name, was passing in a tonga in Peshawar city through the Kabuli 
Gate along with his children, when a British Lance Corporal of K.O.T.L.I. 
fired at the carriage. Two of the children, — ^Bibi Herpal Kaur, daughter 
aged 9^ years, and Kaka Bachitar Singh, son, 16 months, — dropped dead 
liife birds from a tree and the mother Shrimati Tejkaur was severely 
wounded on arm and breast, the breast being completely blown. The dead 
bodies of the children were taken in procession by several thousand persons 
which was allowed by the Deputy Commissioner. Tet, the carriers of the 
bier and the funeral processionists were shot at by the Military,--without ■ 
giving any pre\dous warning to disperse, — ^from a distance of two yards 
onlj*. The dead bodies of the children were dropped on the ground, but 
they were carried again and again by others. Thus 9 men were killed and 
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18 wotmded, as per Govemment reply in the Legislative Assembly, from 
firing 17 rounds. 

Another statement was furnished by Govemment in July, 1930, which 
showed that under the Press Ordinance No, 11, securities aggregating to 
Its. two lacs and forty thousand were by that time demanded and taken 
from 131 newspapers ^and that nine newspapers declined to. pay and sus- 
pended publication. 

(Vide Answer to Q, 116— P—541 I— A.D. Vol. IV, 

No. 8 dated 15-7- ’30) 

On the 31st July, 1930, Lokamanya Tilak’s anniversary was celebrat- 
ed in Bombay and a procession was led by Shrimati Hansa Mehta, who 
was the Congress dictator for the city at the time. The Working Commit- 
tee of the Congress was assembled in the city, holding their Tueeting on 
three successive days. It was not as yet tmder ban, for Govemment was 
extending the ban on the Working Committee from Province to Province. 
Some of the members of the Committee joined the evening procession, and 
while they were marching, a notice was served on them under Section 144 
Or. P, C., prohibiting the procession, which had swelled by that time to 
thousands. When the order was served, the mammoth gathering squatted 
on the road and would not budge an inch, in spite of the heavy rain pour- 
ing aU the night. People literally sat in pools of water. It was expected 
that the procession, would be allowed to proceed after midnight, as was 
the case on a previous occasion. But that was not to be. Mr. Healy was 
the Commissioner of Police, — an officer who, later, was considered not good 
enough or equal to executing Govemment policy. The Chief Presidency 
Magistrate wired about the situation to the Home Member in Poona. Mr. 
Hotson replied that nothing should be done till he came. He appeared on 
the scene in the early hours of the morning and began to watch the crowds 
from the gallery on a terrace of the Victoria Terminus Buildings. A few 
picked men were arrested in the morning, and with them a hundred ladies, 
and a luf/ii-charge was ordered to disperse the crowd. Among the members 
of the Working Committee present and arrested were Pandit Madan Jlohan 
Malaviya, VaUabhbhai J. Patel, Jairamdas Danlatram, and Jlrs. Kamala 
Nehra, Shrimati Mani Ben, the daughter of VaUabhbhai, whose fame was 
widespread in the salt campaigns of Gujarat and the No-tax campaign 
of Bqrsad, was in the procession and was arrested. A hundred other 
ladies were arrested, including Shrimati Amrit Kaur of the Punjab, and 

the dictator, Mrs. Hansa Mehta. 

✓ 

The scenes and sights in Bombay were blood-curdling, whenever a 
public meeting was convened against the prohibitory orders. The old 
Commissioner of Police was transferred, apparently because he was not 
sufficiently stem. A new one was brought — ^Mr. Wilson — who hoped to 
be able to disperse the crowds instantly. ■ On the very first occasion after 
his taking over charge, the lathi hitherto flourished on the body was ap- 
plied to the head, and when blood began to flow and volunteers feU reeling 
and rolling on the ground, the spectacle of suffering was so harro^ving, 
and at the same time so infecting, that thousands gathered from the crowds 
of sight-seers in the neighbourhood and the audience swelled from five 
to'4wenty-five thousands. When the end of the movement came rather 
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■unexpectedly, this failure to control non-violence by -^dolence, and more 
^dolence, undoubtedly played its part in determining the termination. 
Almost the last big collision took place on the occasion of celebrating 
the anniversary of the passing of the Independence Besolution. A lac of 
people gathered at midnight, whicli -was the time fixed for the demons- 
trations, and the event "svas marked" by firing by the Police. 


■ The Azad Maidan in Bombay -was the scene of battle. Throughout 
the campaign, the fourth of every month was observed as the Gandhi 
Day, — ^the day of his arrest in May, 1930; then the last Sunday of each 
month was being observed as the Plag-hoisting Day, These demonstra- 
tions were attended by thousands who could only be dispersed by severe 
lathi-charges. But as people dispersed at one place, 'they gathered at 
another on the Maidan,- and it was a job altogether for the Police to dis- 
;-perse the crowds. In Bombay, the beating of the volunteers was "witnessed by 
a Prince, who thereupon remarked that Martial Law was much better 
A than the lathi-charge and that a Nation which had withstood the lathi- 




charges would be much better able to stand Martial Law. The Prince 
was the Maharajah of Bikaner who went out to see a procession which 
was to be led in Bombay while Pandit Motilal was there, and before his 
arrest on the 30th June, 1930. The strange part of the occurrences was 
that while fathers and imeles were at the Bound Table Conference, their 
daughters and nieces were shedding their blood in India, 


In Madras, the beating was so indiscriminate that on one occasion 
a Missionary, the Bev, P. Baton, was severely beaten in the neighbour- 
hood of a Police Station when he was watching the picketing and lathi- 
charges from near, one evening, dressed in khaddar robes and wearing 
a hat. This was the subject of a severe attack on the methods of the 
Police, but neither the Government nor the Police would make repara- 
tion or even acknowledge their indiscretion. In the South, a Missionary 
named Mr. Khaitan was served with an order to leave India and he had 
to depart forth-with. 


The Police made a new departure in prosecuting people as forming 
an unla'wful assembly, by gathering together a number of picketers from 
various centres, putting them in a lorry, taking them a long distance from 
the city, and leaving them there to find their way back as well as the:? 
could without any money. In Bombay, picketing and the sealing of 
foreign cloth in the shops of merchants was so rigidly carried out that, 
when foreign cloth was being surreptitiously removed in lorries, a boy 
named Babu Ganoo stood across the lorry on the Kalbadevi Boad to 
prevent its progress, but whoever may have driven the car, it was driven 
over the boy and he succumbed. Ever since this event occurred, Babu 
Ganoo Day was being celebrated' every month, and it added to the list 
of sacred da^-s observed bj' the Congress. 

Patel (Yallabhbhai J.) was released after serving out his first term 
of imprisonment of 3 months and was appointed Acting President of 
the Congress by Pandit Motilal Nehru. He began organizing work in 
Bombay and Gujarat and stiffened the movement. His speeches gave a 
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new tone and temper to the "workers. On July 13tli, lie was referring 
to the Ordinance which had declared as illegal almost all the Congress 
organisations in the connt^ and the sei 2 nire of the Congress ofSees, and 
remarked that every home must thereafter be a Congress office, and every 
soul a Congress organisation. . This was the fitting reply that Vallabh- 
bhai gave. to Lord Irwin’s reactionary speech delivered in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly on the 9th, flourishing .the big stick against the Civil Dis- 
obedience movement. The great event, one had almost said, the central 
event of the whole movement was the No-tax campaign successfully car- 
ried out in Gujarat, in the Bardoli and Borsad Talnkas. The oppression 
by the authorities was so great that' 80,000 people migrated from the 
British territory to the villages in the neighbourhood in the Baroda 
State. 

Mr. Vallabhbhai’s own mother aged over 80 was cooking her food, 11 
and the boiling pot was knocked down by the Police. Stones and sand ' 
and kerosene oil were mixed with rice, — aU this in addition to the other 
-physical sufferings inflicted upon the poor villagers. Their organisation 
was, however, wonderful, but more wonderful was their adherence to 
the cult of non-violence in letter and spirit.* ”” 

To make a long story short, it only requires to be mentioned that 
every Province and part of Inffia bore-its share of sufferings in the 
national struggle. 

Locals variations did exist, which were based upon differences of 
degree and kind, — due to environment, the personal equation of the 
officers concerned, the conditions of tenure of land and various other 
matters. South India had in one sense seen the worst of it. The lathi~ 
charges as well as heavy fines and long-term sentences were an early 
feature, not a late development, of the movement. Bengal yie'lded the 
largest number of prisoners in the coimtry. The measure of boycott of 
British cloth was highest in Bengal, and Bihar and Orissa, where the 
figures of import in November, 1930, fell "by 95 per cent, as compared 
wdth those for November, 1929. "We have already referred to Gujarat’s 
unique part and -performance in the drama of national emancipation. 
U. P. was the only Province where a general tNo-tax campaign was in- 
augurated, both the Zamindars and the tenants being called upon to 
withhold, in October, 1930, payments, of rent and revenue. The Punjab 
pulled its weight along with the rest. The whole-hearted adoption of 
non-violence by the N. "W. P. Province was no less a moral than a poli- 
tical gain. In Bihar, the ChowMdari tax was withheld in large areas, 
and the Province suffered to the full from the imposition of Punitive 
Police and confiscation of-large properties in lieu of petty s ums . In the 
C.P., Forest' Satyagraha was successfully launched and continued, in 
spite of heavy fines and Police excesses. Karnataka organised a. No-tax 
campaign which was highly creditable to the Province. Three- lacs of 


* Early in the movement, there -was a raid on a Military camp in Chittagong, in 
■which young Indians dressed in Military uniform shot down some ofBcers. This ■was 
followwi by terrible reprisals, calling back to mind the pogroms of the Black and Tans in 
Ireland in 1921-1922. 
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palm and date trees were cut down, 96 out of 130 Patels resigned in 
the Sirsi Taluka, 25 in the Siddapur Taluka, and 43 out of 63 in the 
Anhola Taluka, all in North Eanara. 

In the No-tax Campaign in Karnataka, “More than 800 families 
participated in 'the No-tax campaign in the Kanara District. In the 
Siddapur and Ankola Talukas which suffered the worst, there were about 
800 convictions including those of 100 ladies. The losses by reason of 
forfeiture of lands and homes, attachments of movable property and 
loss of crops amount to about 15 lacs of rupees. The table below gives 
statistics only of those who have lost lands and homes and does not in- 
clude those whose losses involved only movable property,” 

Ankola and Siddapur, 330 families had their lands forfeited. 
The population involved was nearly 2,000. The lands forfeited were over 
^2,000 acres in extent, valued at over 8 lacs of rupees.- 166 houses wer e 
iMso-Jerfeited, valued at a lac and a half. The convictions were 218~and 
lime movable property attached was -valued at Rs. 20,000. 

rt Many farmers were ejected from their homes, some of which were 
I /used as camps by the Police. Hired labour from outside the Taluka had 
to be employed for reaping the Urops from forfeited lands. There were 
37 lady Satyagrahis in Siddapur, who fasted at the door of the persons 
who had bought the properties of the No-taxers. The longest fast was 
for 31 days at Mavinagundi. There were 110 special police posted in 
Siddapur and punitive police in Ankola. Ks. 37,000 was realised on 
account of these punitive police. The special Ordinance , relating to the 
non-payment of Revenue was applied to Kanara from January, 1932 to 
the end of the Campaign, though it was not applied in the later period 
to Gujarat. • . 

In his message to Gujarat peasants Sardar VaUabhbhai made the 
following special reference to the peasants of Kanara: — 

“The brave peasants of Karnataka have vied with you in their 
sacrifices, in their loss of lands and property, in their privations and 
their suffering. They have courted attachments, confiscations, imprison- 
ments and .worse. Both men and women have shown utter disregard to 
sufferings and privations and they are to-day as ruined and resourceless 
as can be imagined. The tales of their bravery and their sacrifices have 
» filled me uith admiration and pride and the news of their sufferings at 
^^t|mes_pnhjng££Ljpe. ’ ’ 

In Ankola the No-tax campaign was political in character and ori- 
gin, while in Sirsi and Siddapur Talukas it was undertaken for reasons 
of economic and agrarian distress as well. In Kerala, the smallest of 
the Provinces, the banner of Civil Disobedience was kept steadily flying 
till the last day of the movement, wliile, at the other end, Assam indnd- 
ing Kachar and Sylhet responded splendidly to the caU of the Congress. • 

Attention may now be draum to a few outstanding events in some 
of these Provinces. To all of them certain factors were common, — the 
closing of the Congress offices, the taking away of Congress papers, books, 
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accotints and flags, latlii-chavges, dispersal by force of public meetings, 
promulgation of Section 144 over whole areas, serving notices on indi- 
vidu^ under Section 108, raids on houses, searches, seizure of printing 
presses, securities demanded of newspapers and presses alike. But what 
struck the on-looker most was' that Jhe Government of the country Avas 
being run in the interests of foreign cloth and the liquor shops. In 
Bengal, Midnapur.was specially unfortunate in the extent of repression. 
House-holders were imprisoned both in Bengal and in Andhra for giv- 
ing shelter, food, or water .to Congress volunteers, or volunteers Avho had 
been beaten and were lying helpless. Orders to fire were issued in Ben- 
gal— -in Khersai notably, on the slightest pretext. When, in Khersai, a 
crowd collected round a house where distraint of property was being 
made, order to fire was given and one man was killed and several were 
injured. In Chechna firing on a retreating crowd resulted in 6 per- 
sons being killed and 18 wounded. In Contai, a crowd watching, pre- 
paration of salt was fired upon in June, 1930, and 25 persons were 
Avounded. In Khersai again, a crowd that gathered at the arrest of a 
person and would not disperse on warning, was fired upon Avith the result 
that eleven persons were MUed. The celebration of the death anniver- 
sary of Deshbandhu Das was prohibited by the Police in Calcutta on 
the 22nd June, and, when the men in the procession were mercilessly 
beaten, the women who had come out of their seclusion flung themselves 
into the front in order to save the wounded from being trampled under 
horses’ hoofs. 

The Police entered college buildings and belaboured the studenth 
sitting in class-rooms. In Barisal, 500 persons were injured in a latM- 
charge on one day. In Tamluk, the Police were said to have set fire to 
the property of Satyagrahis and their sympathisers. Reports of indecent 
assaults were received from many quarters. In Gopinathpur, Congress 
volunteers were mercilessly beaten, and amongst those beaten there Avas 
a Mussalman boy. The village became infuriated and arrested the Police, 
and after locking them -up in a local school, set fire to it. Two Congress 
Volunteers broke the door open and rescued the Police from the flames 
at the risk of their oAvn lives. On the 31st December, 1931, the anniver- 
sary of the passing of Independence resolutionon at Lahore, Subhas 
Babu while marching in a procession was severely beaten. He had re- 
turned from jail shortly before, after serving his term of a year for 
sedition. In Lahore the authorities were so nervous as to proscribe the 
picture of a Non-co-operation tree. A veiled Mussalman lady-picketer 
Avas arrested at Ludhiana. Siapa* was practised at the houses of Ihose 
who would sell foreign cloth. In Rawalpindi prisoners were prosecuted 
for refusing to take bad food. In Montgomery, one hunger-striker, Lala 
Lakhi Ram, died after many days of fasting. In Tam Tam a lady Avas 
roughly handled. The firing on the Governor of the Punjab at the 
Senate Hall gave the Police an opportunity to carry on indiscriminate 
searches. In Bihar the movement made a qmet progress. In Samastipur 
Sub-division, there is a small bazaar called Shahpur Patoria. Four days 
after the celebration of the Jawahar Week, 125 policemen under the 

* 'Waiting at funerals. 

C— 27 
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leadership of the Superintendent of Police surrounded it, made 46 arrests, 
and took away the property of some of those who were not at their, houses, 
in 12 bullock carts. Similar reports were received from other districts, 
ktonghyr and Bhagalpur were in the forefront of the. movement. Picket- 
ing of liquor shops caused- a loss of 40 lacs to the Government. Military 
Police and Gurkhas were taken though the paddy fields of Phul- 
waria in Motihari, crushing the same, and overawing people round about 
by arresting ntunerous villagers. Non-payment of Chowlddari Tax was 
organised in Champaran, Saran, Muzaffarpur, Monghyr, Patna and 
Shahabad districts. In C.P. liquor bids went down by 60 per cent. At 
Amraoti, there was a lathi-ckarge for celebrating the Garhwali Day. In 
Andhra’ the worst achievement of the Police was the beating of about 
80 friends that met at a picnic at Peddapur on 21st December, 1930. 
Serious injuries were inflicted upon the people including two or three 
ladies. The incident has given rise to cml litigation which is still going 
on. In Kerala, toddy sales had gone down by 70%. In Tamil Nadu, 
stoppage of toddy sales was the scene of .firing and several lathi-charges. 
In Delhi, a Rai Saheb was the wipe merchant who had attained notoriety 
by being responsible for the arrest of 80 ladies and hundreds of male 
volunteers. In Gujarat, the exodus of the peasants is the historic event 
wltose description by IVIr. Brailsford is given below: — 

"And then began one of the strangest migrations in history. 
One after another, acting with a unanimity of which only Indians 
with their tight caste organisations are capable, these villagers pack- 
ed their belongings into their bullock carts and drove them across 
the border into Baroda. A few even burned the rich crop which 
they were too late to remove. I visited one of their camps. They 
have built temporary shelters with matting for walls and palm 
leaves on sacking for a roof. The rains are over; they will suffer 
no grave hardship till May. But they are crowded together with 
their beloved cattle, and packed in the narrow space are aU their 
household goods, the great jars in which they store their rice, cloths 
and chums, chests and beds, shining pote of brass, here a plough, 
there a picture of the gods, and everywhere, at intervals, the presid- 
ing genius of this camp, a photograph of ^lahatma Gandhi. I asked 
a big group of them why they had left their homes. The women 
gave the promptest and simplest answer, — ^"Because Mahatmaji is 
in prison.” The men were stiU conscious of an economic grievance; 
"farming does not pay, add the tax is unjust.” One or two said 
“To win Swaraj” or Self-Government. 

“I spent two memorable days touring the deserted villages in 
company with the Chairman of the Congress organisation of Surat. 
One passed row after row of the padlocked cottages, and through tlic 
bars of the windows one could see only empty rooms. The streets 
were silent lakes of sunlight. Nothing moved until a monkey swung 
himself over a roof. 

“To some of these callages, however, a few of the men returned 
to work in the fields, while their families and goods remained in 
Baroda. Some of them complained of the terrorism of the Police. 
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“It Tvas not hard, to helieve, for I had seen something of their 
ways myself. - As onr car was leaving one of these abandoned villages, 
a policeman armed with rifle, witli a fixed bayonet, ordered ns to 
stop. "We might leave the village, he said, only with written permit 
from the Police. The man collapsed promptly when he saw my Euro- 
pean elothes and presently began babbling in broken Engfish ‘me 
nice policeman’, hut it interested me particularly to discover that 
nowhere on his uniform did he carry a number. “When I demanded 
a number, he assured me that ‘every man had a secret number.’ He 
belonged to an emergency force which is carrying for itself reputa- 
tion that unpleasantly resembles that of the Black and Tanes in 
Ireland. It can har^y have been an oversight on the part of the 
organisers of this force, that their uniforms show no number. 

“One cannot blame a Government confronted by open, if passive, 
rebellion, if it retailates within the law. It has proclaimed Congress 
an illegal organisation. It has confiscated Congress ‘Ashram’ in the 
Bardoli district. It arrested my host the Chairman of Surat on the 
day after we parted. It ‘attacked’ the proprietors of the Bardoli 
refugees and will sell their fields to recover the tax, if it can find 
a purchaser, a risk which leaves the peasants calm. 

“All this is within the rules of the game. Terrorism is outside 
them, and terrorism is being used. My note-book is full of the com- 
plaints of the peasants with whom we talked on this tour. I could 
seldom verify their stories, but I questioned them carefully and do 
not doubt their word. These notes with names and dates shall go 
to the superior officials. One village was haunted every night by a 
gang of ruffians, who fired guns, tore veils, and on one occasion mur- 
dered an old peasant with an axe. "When the villagers asked for pro- 
tection, a high Police official is said to have answered; ‘You have it 
when you pay your tax.’ ’ Most of the complaints were of unprovok- 
ed beating by the Police with their formidable lathis. 

“One scene I managed, after much questioning, to reconstruct. 
It happened in the abandoned ■^ullage of Afwa. Here some peasants 
who own no land had remained behind, and with them were some 
who had returned from Baroda to cultivate their fields. On October 
21st, about 3 a.m., a car arrived with ten policemen Tinder a certain 
Sub-Inspector. The Police found these men sleeping in the fields. 
They beat them and then demanded the tax. They were then brought 
before this Sub-Inspector, who beat some of them with his own bands 
and kicked others. One was still limping and another showed a pain- 
ful swelling. The heads of two brothers he knocked together. They 
were then taken in a lorry to the lock-up in Bardoli. There the 
Sub-Inspector threatened, with imprintable details, to ‘make them 
useless to their wives.’ That threat told and the younger brother, 
though not himself a landowner, paid the tax for bis father’s farm. 
In another case, a passer-by from another Tillage was seized and 
beaten, and the money in his pocket picked. A receipt was given in 
the name of a local tax-payer, and the stranger was told to recover it 
from him. This Sub-Inspector was a person who combined ingenuity 
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with brutality. Finding in the village another stranger, a man from 
Surat, he appropriated his gold ornaments and tried to force some of 
the villagers to huy,— a species of summary distraint. But I might 
continue this narrative 'indefinitely and still it would record only one 
morning of this officer’s 'activity. I might have hesitated to believe 
. these peasants, had I not happened to meet this person in the flesh, 
and caught him out in a ludicrous and palpable lie. By such hands, 
in brief, far from the heights of Simla and the security of Wliitehall, 
is law and order dispensed to the ‘silent millions’.” 

Now in closing this tale of woe, we have to mention a word finally 
regarding Peshawar and its Pathans. These men, whose name is a by- 
word for cruelty and violence, became veritable lambs and real embodi- 
ments of non-violence. Khan Ahdul Gaffar Khan had organised his 
Khudai Khidmatgars in such a disciplined and devoted manner that 
the most feared part of India became the safest centre of the working of 
the non-violent Non-co-operation movement. _ The atrocities of the 
Frontier Province were not allowed to see the light of day, and Vitthal- 
bhai’s report on the happenings there was proscribed by Government. 
But a few instances are well-known and are undeniable. Some of these 
have already been described. 

An incident of importance took place in the Frontier Province which 
deserves to be described here. In the course of the repression adopted in 
the Province, some Garhwali soldiers were asked to fire upon a meeting. 
They refused to board the lorry brought to take them, in order to fire 
upon a ijeaceful and unarmed crowd. These soldiers were, therefore,, 
r court-martiaUed and given long sentences, ranging from 10 to 14 years. 
The release of these prisoners became the bone of contention between Con- 
gress and GoveiTiment in the final negotiations of March, 1931. 

To anticipate events, let us note that these prisoners were not released 
as the result of the Gandhi-Irwin agreement, but their sentences were re- 
vised some years after, and some of them were released in batches. Others 
are still in prison. 

"We shall conclude this harrowing tale of woes with an account relat- 
ing to tlie heroism of the women of Borsad, on the 21st January, 1931, to 
celebrate one of those periodical events which spnmg up in the movement. 
The Police ^vere determined to counter the demonstration. The women 
had placed large pots of water to quench their thirst, at different places. 
The first thing done by the Police was to break these pots. The women 
were dispersed by force and the specific allegation was made that, when 
the ladies were thrown down, the policemen trod upon their chests with 
their boots. ~ This was almost the last act of Police hooliganism. On the 
26th Januar 3 % a notification was issued releasing unconditionally Gandhi 
and 26 of his colleagues, in order to make it possible for them to conduct 
negotiations for a truce. Efforts had been made indeed earlier to bring 
about similar negotiations in July and August 1930, but they had proved 
abortive. lYe shall give a detailed account of these endeavours presently. 
They deservedly failed, because they were premature. The organisation 
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and therefore had no right to pronounce opinions on political activities, 
that these suggestions were purely his own, and that he reserved to himself 
the right of testing every Swaraj scheme by his eleven points. In his 
letter to the Nehrus, Gandhi doubted if the time was ripe for negotiations. 
With these papers, the . emissaries saw the Nehrus on the 27th and 28th 
July, and had a thorough discussion with them. The Nehrus in a letter 
dated 28th July, 1930, expressed their opinion that at any Conference 
they would not be able to achieve anything unless an agreement on all 
vital matters was reached. Jawaharlal in a separate note stated that 
Gandhi’s point regarding the constitutional issue did not appeal to him 
or to his father, for it did not fit in with the position and the pledges of 
the Congress or the realities of the day. On the 31st July, and 1st and 
2nd August, Mr. Ja 3 ’-akar saw Gandhi, when Gandhi stated clearly that 
no constitutional scheme would be acceptable to him, which did not con- 
tain a clause allowing India to secede from the Empire at her desire, and 
another clause which gave the right and power to India to deal satisfactor- 
ily TOth his eleven points. He would also have an independent tribunal 
to examine aU the British claims, and concessions given to the Britishers 
in the past. Gandhi desired that the Viceroy should be made aware of this 
position of his, lest he should say later jthat with these views of his 
(Gandhi’s) he had taken him by surprise. Shortly after, the Nehrus 
along with Doctor Syed Mahmud were taken over to Teravda to have an 
opportunitj'- of meeting Gandhi* and other friends in the Teravda Jail, 

There was thus a conference on the 14:th of August between the emis- 
saries on the one hand, and on the other Gandhi, the Nehrus, Vallabhbhai 
Patel, Dr. Syed Mahmud, Mr. Jairamdas Do^atram and Mrs. Naidu, 
and the result of this conference was embodied in a letter dated 15th of 
August in which the signatories, all the Congressmen present, categorically 
restated the conditions, already referred to, which they would demand for 
a settlement and in which they included the right of India to secede and 
the tribunal for examining British claims and concessions. In concluding 
the negotiations, Gandhi, Mrs. Sarojini, Vallabhbhai Patel and Jairam- 
das thanked the emissaries for the pains they had taken to bring about 
peace and suggested, “It would naturally be open to those in charge of the 
Congress organisations to see any of us. In that case, and when the Gov- 
ernment itself is equallj' desirous for peace, they should have no difficultj’’ 
in having access to us.’’ 

The Vieeroj’’ w-rote a letter dated 28th August, stating that he could 
only move the Local Governments to consider the. release of prisoners on 
a generous scale, but that they would consider the cases on their merits., 
The Nehrus were taken back to Naini, wrote to Gandhi on the 31st that 
Lord Irwin in his letter considei-ed even a discussion of the preliminaries 
as impossible, and the tone of the letter indicated that Government had no 
desire for peace. Correspondence went on for some time longer and, to 
make a long storj' short, the peace negotiations failed. 

The full details of these negotiations and their failure are published 
in Appendix VIII-A. The failure of the Jayakar-Sapru negotiations did 
not fill India’s well-wishers with despair. Thej* were followed up by the 
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earnest efforts of Jlr. Horace G, Alexander, Professor of International 
Kelations at Selly Oak College, who sought interviews with the Viceroy, 
as wen as Gandhi in jail. He was struck hy the clarity of Gandhi’s de- 
mands, which did not wrangle about high-sounding names but sought to 
wrestle with the simple problems- of Indian poverty. By this time. Lord 
Invin had promulgated about a dozen Ordinances — ^including the Unlaw- 
ful Instigation Ordinance, the Press Ordinance and the Unlawful Associa- 
tion Ordinance. Lord Irwin was faithfully following the ‘dual policy.’ 
In the same breath, he was blowing the hot necessity for Ordinances and 
a cold appreciation of Indian Nationalism. “However emphatically we 
may condemn the Civil Disobedience movement, we should, I am satisfied, ’ ’ 
said he, to the European Association, Calcutta, “make a profound mistake 
if we underestimated the genuine and powerful meaning of Nationalism 
that is today animating much of Indian thought.” In pursuance of this 
ever-recurring dual policy, it was the Secretary of State’s function to 
arrange .the E.T.C. in England, and the Governor-General’s to flourish 
the big stick in India. 

The Bound Table Conference met on the 12th November, 1930. It 
;was opened with stately splendour in the Boyal Gallery of the Upper 
House, with 86 delegates in all, of whom 16 were from the States and 
57 from British India. The remaining 13 were the spokesmen of the 
different political parties in England. The Conference met at intervals 
at St. James’ Palace, and in the gala speeches with which such conferences 
begin, almost everybody spoke of Dominion Status. The Princes, repre- 
sented by Patiala, Bikaner, Alwar and Bhopal, were for Federation. 
Sastriar who pleaded eloquently for India’s freedom, demurred at first 
to Federation, but later became a sincere convert to it. The Premier put 
forward the two fundamental requirements necessary for the success of 
the Constitution. 

First, it must work ; second, it must evolve. He contrasted the latter 
— a Constitution that evolves — ^with a static Constitution which ■will be 
treated by posterity as a sacred inheritance. Various sub-committees 
were then appointed and they duly reported on Defence, Franchise, Fron- 
tier, Minorities, Burma, Public Ser-vices, and Provincial, and last. Federal 
structure. The Conference was in a hurry to close its session. The plenary 
session was, therefore, held on the 19th January, when it was resolved 
that the reports and the notes afforded material of the highest value in 
framing a Constitution for India and that the work be continued. 

It was ..made clear by the Prime Minister that in the Legi-slature con- 
stituted on the Federal basis, ■with the States and the Pro^vunces represent- 
ed thereon, the Government wo^old be prepared to recognise the principle 
of responsibility of the Executive to the Legislature. Only Defence and 
External Affairs would be reserved. Special powers would be vested in 
the Governor-General to discharge his special responsibilities, to main- 
tain the tranquillity of the State and secure its financial stabilitj% Various 
other details were described. The Premier then announced the policy and 
intentions of His Majesty’s Government in regard to the future Consti- 
tution of India : — 
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“The view of- His Majesty’s Government is that responsibility 
for the Government of India should be placed upon the Legislatures, 
Central and Provincial, with such "provision as may be necessary to 
guarantee, during a period of transition, the observance ‘ of certain 
obligations and to meet other special circumstances, and also with such 
guarantees as are required by the minorities to protect their political 
liberties and rights. • ' 

“In such statutory safeguards as may be made for meeting the 
needs of the transitional period, it will be the primary concern of His 
Majesty’s Govermnent to see that the' reserved powers are so framed 
and exercised as not to prejudice the advance of India through tlie 
s hew Constitution to full responsibility for her own Government.” 

The Premier added that “if in the meantime there is response to the 
Viceroy’s appeal from those engaged at present in Civil Disobedience, 
steps wiU be taken to enlist their services.” 

Now, the justification for giving a rapid summary of the proceedings 
of the first R.T.C., which did not in any way concern the Congress, is 
supplied by this last sentence which we have quoted from the Premier’s 
announcement. Within less than a week of the termination of the Con- 
ference, an important development occurred in India, as the result of which 
Gandhi and 19 of his colleagues were released unconditionally. The 
number was added to by the release of seven others later. The statement 
issued by the Viceroy ordering this release was exquisite both in language 
and sentiment and we give it in full below. But before giving it, we must 
give here a certain resolution passed by the Working Committee marked 
‘privileged.’ 


WORKING COMMITTEE’S RESOLUTION 

Privileged resolution passed by the Working Committee which was 
held at Swaraj Bhawan, Allahabad, at 4 p.m. on the 21st January, 1931: 

“The Working Committee of the Indian National Congress is not 
prepared to give any recognition to the proceedings of the so-called 
R.T.C. between certain members of the British Parliament, the Indian 
Princes, and individual Indians selected by the Government from 
among its supporters and not elected as their representatives bj' any 
section of the Indian people. The Committee holds that the British 
Government stands self-condemned by tlie methods it has employed 
of making a show of consulting representatives of India, while as a 
matter of fact it has been smothering her true voice, by the incarcera- 
tion of the real leaders of the Nation like Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, by Ordinances and imprisonments and by lathi- 
charges and firing on thousands of peaceful, unarmed and unresisting 
citizens engaged in the patriotic pursuit of winning freedom for their 
■ country by resorting to Ci^^I Disobedience which, the Committee 
maintains, is a legitimate weapon in the hands of all oppressed 
nations. 
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“The Committee has carefully considered the declaration of the 
policy of the British Government made by Ifr. Eamsay MacDonald, 
the Prime iCnister of England, on behalf of the Cabinet on the 19th 
January, 1931, and is of opinion that it is too vague and general to 
justify any change in the policy of the Congress. 

“'While adhering to the resolution of Independence passed at the 
Lahore Congress, this Committee endorses the ■vdew taken by Mahatma 
Gandhi, Pandit MotHal. Nehru, Pandit Javraharlal Nehru and others 
in their letter of the 15th August, 1930, from the Yeravda Central 
Prison and is unable to see in the pronouncement of the policy made 
by the Premier an adequate response to the position taken by the 
signatories to the said letter. The Committee considers that in the 
absence of such response, and while thousands of men and women 
including almost all the original members of the Working Committee 
and a great majority of "tire members of the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee are locked in jail, and while the Government repression is in 
full swing, no general enimciation of policy can be helpful in bringing 
to a satisfactory issue the struggle which the Nation has entered upon 
or justifying the suspension of Civil Disobedience. The Committee 
can, therefore, only advise the country to carry on the struggle with 
unabated vigour along the lines already laid down and trusts tliat it 
will maintain the high spirit it has shown so far. 

“The Committee takes this opportunity to record its high appre- 
ciation of the courage and fimaness with which the men and women 
and even the children of the country have faced Government persecu- 
tion that is accountable for the imprisonment of about 75 thousand 
innocent men and women, numeroais indiscriminate and brutal lathi- 
charges, various forms of torture even of those in custody, firing re- 
sulting in the maiming and deaths of hundreds of people, looting of 
property, bumiug of houses and marching of moving columns of 
armed Police and sawars and British soldiers in several rural parts, 
depriving people of the right of public speech and association by pro- 
hibiting meetings and processions and declaring Congress and allied 
associations unlawful, forfeiting their movables and occupying their 
houses and offices. 

“The Committee calls upon the country to observe the axmiver- 
sary of the Independence Day which falls on the 26th January, by 
carrying out the programme already issued as a mark of its deter- 
mination to persevere in the fight for freedom, undaunted and undis- 
mayed.” 


When this resolution was taken up by the Working Committee, Ra- 
jendra Babu was the President. He had been delegated the duties by 
Vallabhbhai who had been arrested for the third time in eleven months 
Pandit Motilal Nehru had also been released, a few days earlier than the 
due time on account of his severe illness which, shortly after, was to prove 
fatal. The meeting of the Working Committee and its object were openly 
advertised in the Press and the members met at Allahabad for the occasion. 
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The resolution in question "vvas after some discussion accepted. Pandit 
Madan Mohan Mala-sdya was present at this meeting in spite of his illness. 
The question was whether the resolution was to be published or not. There 
was a difference of opinion. Ultimately it was decided not to pubUsli it till 
next day. But an unexpected event happened the next day which justi- 
lied' the decision not to publish it. A cablegram was received from Dr. 
Sapru and INIr. Sastri, who were in London and who were about to leave 
for India after the Bound Table Conference, asking the Working Com- 
mittee not to arrive at any decision on the Premier’s speech, tmtil their 
ari'ival and without hearing them. Accordingly the resolution was not 
published, but, as hap;0ens in all such cases, information found its way 
to Government right enough and almost immediately after it had been 
passed. 

The following statement was issued by His Exeellencj" the Governor- 
General on the 25th January, 1931. 

“In order to provide opportunity for consideration of the state- 
ment made by the Prime Minister on the 19th January^ my Govern- 
ment, in consultation with Local Governments, have thought it right 
that members of the Working Committee of the All-India Congress 
should eJijoy full liberty of discussion between themselves and with 
those who have acted as members of the Committee since 1st January, 
1930. 

"In^ accordance with this decision and with this object, and in 
order tliat there may be no legal bar to any meeting they may wish to 
hold, the notification declaring the Committee to be an unlawful 
Association rmder the Criminal Law Amendment Act will be with- 
drawn by aU Local Governments and action will be taken for the re- 
lease of Mr. Gandhi and others who are now members of the Com- 
mittee, or who have acted as such, since 1st January, 1930. 

“My Government will impose no conditions on these releases, be- 
cause we feel that the best hope of restoration of peaceful conditions 
lies in discussions being conducted by those concerned under terms of 
unconditional liberty. Our action has been taken in pursuance of a 
sincere desire to assist the creation of such peaceful conditions as 
would enable the Government to implement the rmdertaldng given 
by the Prime IVIinister that if civil quiet were proclaimed and assured 
tlic Government would not be backward in response. 

“I am content to trust those who will be affected b}-- our decision 
to act in the same spirit as inspires it. And I am confident that they 
will recognise the importance of securing for those grave issues calm 
and dispassionate examination.” 
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PART V 


CHAPTER 1 

The Gandhi-Ikwin Agreement (1931) 

The releases -were meant to take place before the midnight of the 26th, 
and instrnctions were issued to release the wives of the members of the 
Working Committee if they happened to be in jail. The number rose to 
26, because the instructions of release covered also those who were inierim 
members. As soon as Gandhi was released, he gave a message to the Indian 
people which is characteristic of him, for he knows na_j3ride_injuccess as 
indeed he knows no depression in defeat : — 

‘ T have come out of jail with absolutely open mind unfettered by en- 
mity, unbiassed in argument, and prepared to study the whole situation 
from every point of mew and discuss-the Premier’s statement with Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru and others on their return. I make this statement in 
deference to the urgent wish expressed in a cable sent to me from London 
by some of the delegates.” 

The fact is that the delegates' in London put themselves in touch with 
Government and ■with the Congress towards the end of the sittings of the 
Hound Table Conference. Pandit Motilal Nehru had been released a 
little earlier than his time, on account of his serious illness, and the Work- 
ing Committee, mostly composed of interim members, ha'ving met on the 
21st of January, 1931, in AUahabad expressed their inability to take any 
action in the absence of a duly constituted meeting of the original Working 
Committee. The resolution was marked ‘pri-wleged’ as we have seen and 
was not meant for publication. As it always happens, such resolutions have 
the knack of forcing their way to the Press and, more than the Press, to 
the very quarter from which they are sought to be ■withheld. Thus the 
resolution was forthwith wired out to Delhi, and it is believed that it 
virtually- determined the action taken by the Viceroy. Gandhi, however, 
felt that the release of the members of the Working Committee alone made 
a diffieult situation infinitely more difocult, and made any action on the 
part of the members almost, if not altogether, impossible. The authorities, 
he said, had not e'vddently perceived that the movement had so much 
affected the mass mind that leaders, however prominent, would be utterly 
imable to dictate to them a particular course of action." He hinted to Press 
representatives what his conditions would be for a settlement, but he lost 
no time in declaring ‘‘that the right of picketing could not be given up, 
nor the right of the starving millions to manufacture salt.” "The manu- 
facture of salt,” he added, ‘‘and the boycott of foreign cloth and liquor 
wliich had occasioned most of the Ordinances, were not intended to register 
the resistance of the Nation to existing misrule but intended to achieve 
these ends for all time.” He was hankering after peace, he said, if it 
could be had ■with honour, but even if he stood alone, he would be no partj* 
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lo any peace wliicli did not satisfactorily solve tlie tliree questions lie had 
mentioned. “I should, therefore, judge the R. T. 0. tree by its fruit.” 

Gandhi hastened to Allahabad to see Pandit Nehru in his sick-bed. 
All the released members of the Working Committee were accordingly 
summoned and met at Swaraj Bhawan, Allahabad, and 'the following Re- 
solution was passed by the Working Committee held on the 31st January, 
and 1st February, 1931 : — 

- “The Working Committee having, out of regard for the wishes 
of Sjds. Sastri, Sapru and Jayakar, si^peuded publication of its. re- 
solution passed on 21-1-31, an impression has got abroad that the 
movement of Civil Disobedience has, been suspended. It is, therefore, 
necessary to reiterate the decision of the Committee that the move- 
ment is to continue imabated until explicit instructions are issued 
to the contrary. This meeting reminds the public that picketing of 
foreign cloth and drink and drug shops in itself is no part of the Civil 
Disobedience campaign, but that it is the exercise of the ordinary 
right of a citizen, so long as it remains strictly peaceful and causes no 
obstruction to the pubUc. 

“This meeting further reminds the sellers of foreign cloth, in- 
cluding foreign yarn, and Congress workers that the boycott of foreign 
cloth, being a vital necessity in the interest of the masses, is a perma- 
nent feature of national activity and wiU remain so till the Nation «■ 
has acquired the power to exclude foreign cloth and foreign yarn 
^ from India, whether bj’^ total prohibition or by prohibitive tariff. 

“Whilst appreciating the response made by dealers in foreign 
cloth and foreign yarn to the appeal of the Congress to bring about ^ 
a boycott of foreign cloth, this meeting reminds them that it is not 
open to any Congress organisation to hold out hopes of their being 
able to dispose of their existing stock in India.” 

The members of the Working Committee, original and inierim, re- 
mained at Allahabad till the 3rd of February. Panditji was getting worse 
day by day and it was considered necessary to take him to Luclmow for 
an X-ray examination. Almost all the visitors were 'dispersed temporarily 
except a few, including Gandhi, who continued to stay there. ' Gandhi 
accompanied Motilalji to Lucknow. But the Pandit was rapidly sinking 
and he passed away after a hard struggle, with these last words on his 
lips: “Decide India’s fate in the Swaraj Bhawan, decide it in my pre- 
sence; let me be a party to the final honourable settlement of the fate of 
my Motherland. Let me die, if die I must, in the lap of a Free India. 
Let me sleep my last sleep, not in a subject country but in a free one.” 
■Thus passed away the great Pandit who was truly an aristocrat in every 
tense, — aristocrat of intellect no less than of wealth, of eultui'e no less 
^han of character. His loss at this juncture, when his keen vision and 
quick wit would have helped the Nation to reach clear decisions on the 
complicated i.ssues before it, was truly irreparable, for he was not only 
able to think in broad curves and ivide sweeps, but he could take his mind 
through the intricate details of the political problems confronting us and 
arrive at his decisions both quickly and correctly. 
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Thougli lie was an aristocrat of wealtli, yet lie recognised, under tlie 
inspiration of GandM, tlie need to chasten life and character by passing 
throngh the disciplines of poverty and self-abnegation. Nor did he enjoy 
his wealth alone. He is one of the few plutocrats that helped the Nation 
share his wealth. His gift to the Congress of the Anand Bhawan was as 
magnanimous- as patriotic. This gift in brick and mortar is not, however, 
his greatest legacy to the Nation, for the gift of his son to it, — a gift truly 
in flesh and blood, — ^is incomparably greater. Pew are the fathers that 
would not like to see their sons as Judges or hlinisters, as Ambassadors or 
AgentS'General. But Motilalji had chosen otherwise. Motilalji has pass- 
ed away but his spirit hovers over the Congress and shapes its counsels and 
guides its destiny. 

The following statement was sent out by Gandhiji from Allahabad 
on Pebniary 7th, on Panditji’s death: “Motilars death should be the eniy 
of every patriot. He died after having surrendered his all for the coiintry 
and upto the very last thinking only of the country. Let us deserve 
this hero’s sacrifice by each sacrificing, if not all, at least enough to attain 
freedom which he was yearning after and which is within easy grasp 
now.” 

The message that Gahdhi gave to Liberty is even more pathetic. 
“My position is worse than a widow’s. By a faithful life she can appro- 
priate the merit of her husband ; I can appropriate nothing. What I have 
lost through Motflalji’s death is a loss for ever. ‘Rock of Ages cleft for 
me, let me hide myself in Thee’.” 

What really was distressing in the political situation at the time, and 
what worried Gandhi in particular, was the absence of any reaction in 
official India to the much advertised offer of freedom to her from England. 
‘‘It was black repression continuing xinahated on all sides,” wrote Gandhi 
in his cable to the N eios-Chronide, “unprovoked assaults on innocent 
persons still continue, respectable people are summarily and without ap-lj 
parent reason deprived of their movable and immovable property by mere ' 
executive action. A procession of women was forcibly dispersed. Theyt 
were seized by the hair and kicked with boots. The continuance of such' 
repression will make' the Congress co-operation impossible even if other 
difficulties were got over.” 

Private instructions were issued that, while the movement must go 
on, no new campaigns he organised- or new situations developed. Just at 
this time, I'.e., on the 6th February, 1931, 26 R.T.C. delegates made an 
appeal to the Congress in the following terms, immediately on their land- 
ing in India: — 


“The scheme represents a bare outline; the details — some of 
r which are of a substantial and far-reaebing character — ^have yet to 
he worked out. We earnestly hope that the leaders of the Congress 
and of other parties will now come forward to make solid contribu- 
tion to the completion of the scheme. It is our hope that an atmos- 
phere of complete peace will be created for the consideration of these 
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questions of high import and that the release of other political pri- 
soners "who have suffered incarceration for their convictions will 

follow.” 

So late as in February, 1931, 136 arrests were made in the city of 
CaAvnpore on a charge of picketing, and the treatment of prisoners in jail 
both in regard to food and clothing, medical aid and punishments, con- 
tinued to be as bad as ever before. The "Working Committee formally 
met again on the 13th February at AUahahad. By this time Doctor Sapru 
and hir, Sastri returned to India and they hastened to Allahabad to meet 
Gandhi and the Working Committee. Long discussions were held, and 
both of them laid themselves open to the severest cross-examination by 
the members of the Committee who were altogether gentle in handling the 
two eminent men, for the public mind was not only agitated, but even 
embittered, by some remarks which Sastriar had let fall from bis lips in 
England. Be this as it may, Gandhi wrote a letter to Lord Irwin inviting 
his attention to the Police excesses in the country and particularly to the 
assault on women at Borsad on the 21st January, and asked for an en- 
quiry into the conduct of the Police. This was summarily turned down, 
and it seemed for the moment as if it was all over with the Peace negotia- 
tions. It was felt, however, that if the Congress and the Government 
were to meet, they could not meet unless one or the other party took the 
initiative in the matter. On Government’s part, they had unconditionally 
released the members of the Working Committee. Why not, on its part, 
the Committee, or Gandhi on its behalf, address the Vieeroy and ask for 
an interview instead of relying on formal correspondence? The Satya- 
grahi has no hesitation in exploring such an avenue to peace. Accordingly, 
Gandhi wrote to Lord Irwin a ^ort letter seeking an interview and ex- 
pressed the desire to talk to him as man to man. The letter was sent on 
the 14th and the reply came by telegram on the 16th, in the early hours of 
the morning. Gandhi left for Delhi on the 16th February, and, shortly 
after, the other members of the old Working Committee were in Delhi too. 
The Working Committee had formally passed a resolution investing him 
Avith the powers of a plenipotentiary to negotiate a settlement in the name 
of the Congress. Gandhi saw the Viceroy for the first time on Februarj^ 
17th and had a talk with him for about four hours. For three days to- 
gether the conversations continued. 

In the course of these conversations, Gandhi emphasised his demand 
for an enquiry into Police excesses and the right to picket, in addition to 
the usual conditions of a settlement which must include a general amnesty, 
repeal of Ordinances, restitution of confiscated property, and reinstate- 
ment of all oflScials and servants who had resigned or were removed. The 
points raised, especially the first two, were of so controversial a character 
that no ready agreement could be expected of them, and the Government 
Communique published from the Wceroy’s House on the 19th P’ebrnarj”, 
stated that various matters emerging from the discussion were under 
examination and it was possible that some days might., elapse before a 
further stage of discussions was reached. 

On the fir.st day Gandhi returned to his camp, which was at Doctor 
Ansari’s house, in high spirits. The first day’s convensations Avere eha- 
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raeterised by a note of almost certain hope. On the second day it vras evi- 
dent that the Viceroy was undersianding, not accenting, Gandhi’s posi- 
tion. A temporary break was predicted, as a cable wonld be expected 
shortly from England and the Viceroy himself proposed to invite Gandhi 
back on Saturday the 21st, but a sudden call came on the 19th, Thursday. 
A small conference of twelve was proposed, and the number grew to 
twenty, .to discuss the various matters on hand, between the Government 
and the Congress. A cable was expected from London by the Viceroy on 
' the matter, and the conference was intended to be delayed till the 24th. 

The 20th, 21st, 22nd, 23rd, and 24th were days of waiting, the Com- 
mittee expecting a caU and the proposed conference on Tuesday the 24tli. 
Gandhi broke his usual fast and silence on Monday the 23rd at 3 p.m. so 
as to be prepared for the expected call. But no call having reached the 
Committee, there was a feeling of impatience shown by some members. 
Gandhi counselled patience. The 25th, and 26th were again days of weary 
waiting. The interval was spent in planning certain arrangements for the 
next Congress, as there would be difficulties in regard to the election of 
delegates on account of the dislocation of the regular Congress organisa- 
tion during the previous ten months. On the 26th, the long-expected call 
at last came. On the 27th, Gandhi visited the Viceroy. He had a three- 
and-half hour conversation with him, which was free, frank and friendly. 
Not one harsh word was thrown out, and the Viceroy was anxious that 
Gandhi should not break the negotiations. 

On the 28th, Gandhi sent a note on picketing as desired, and the 
Viceroy sent notes of the proposed settlement. 

The Viceroy wanted the definite conclusions of Gandhi on each of the 
points raised and invited him, as previously arranged, to the Viceregal 
Lodge on the 1st March at 2-30 p.m. On the 1st March, the situation 
appeared desperate. Renewal of hostilities appeared inevitable. “Break 
the negotiations,” was the one cry on the lips of every member of the 
Working Committee ; there was no exception. The news got wind quickly. 
There was alarm all round, consternation in every quarter. 

Pandit Malaviya alone did not lose hope and was predicting a favour- 
able turn. The Press, however, predicted the several plans that were 
being hatched by Government. The Working Committee, it was expect- 
ed, would be deported cn hloc to Kuriamuria, a nice little island in the 
Arabian Sea. The situation was altogether depressing. Gandhi saw the 
Viceroy at the appointed hour and returned at 6 p.m. from the Viceregal 
Lodge. His short stay appeared at first to spell disaster, but it did not 
take long to discover that hopes of settlement were to be revived. On the 
afternoon of the 1st of March, when Gandhi met the Viceroy, the Viceroy’s 
attitude was quite friendly. Jlr. Emerson, the Home Secretary, was 
equally cordial. The Viceroy called upon Gandhi to evolve a formula on 
picketing in consultation with Sir. Emerson. In fact Gandhi had been 
asked, it will be remembered, to submit such a formula earlier and a 
draft was sent the previous day, only, the Viceregal note and Gandhi’s 
draft on picketing had crossed each other between the Viceregal Lodge and 
Dr. Ansari’s place. 

C— 28 
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The atmosphere was thus wholly changed on the 1st of March. It 
was one of friendliness. At this distance of-dime, we may' almost say that 
the sense of duty predominated over the consciousness of right, but for 
which the agreement would not have materialised at all. One point at 
issue in regard to picketing was whether it should be directed against 
‘foreign goods’ or ‘British goods.’ Another point related to the methods 
to be emploj’-ed. It was obvious that the boycott of British goods which 
was not on the Congress programme from the outset, and found a place 
in later years and notably during the war period, was meant undoubtedly 
as an act of hostility and as a political weapon to exert pressure for poli- 
tical ends. Accordingly, picketing was to be- contemplated against ‘fo- 
reign’ commodities. The language of the agreement, as we shall see later 
on, was thus made unequivocal. The Viceroy objected to the use of the 
word ‘boycott.’ Picketing and boycott were, to him, convertible terms. 
Of course, during a truce, foreign goods and British goods must be dis- 
tinguished one from the other. After a general discussion on tlie subject, 
Lord Irwin asked Gandhi and Emerson to evolve a' formula on picketing 
and a formula was 'evolved. 

The conversations turned on the .subject of Punitive Police and were 
satisfactory. Nd collections of fines would be made thereafter, but there 
was to be no refund either of collections already made. 

As regards release of prisoners, the Viceroy promised free and liberal 
treatment. Jail offences, rioting, mischief, theft, — all these came up for 
discussion on the night of 1st March. It is necessary to state by the way 
that the conversations were continued till late in the night, Gandhi having 
gone back to the Viceregal Lodge after his evening meal and resumed the 
conversations. Gandhi raised the question of internees and the Viceroy 
definitely promised to examine their cases individually. 

Pegarding properties confiscated, sold properties could not be given. 
Gandhi was asked to see the Pro%dncial Governments, as the Government 
of India refused to negotiate Avith them. A definite note was, however, 
promised by the Viceroy to be given to Gandhi for the Bombay Govern- 
ment about the confiscated lands, hir. Vallabhbhai Patel, on hearing the 
report of the couA^ersations as narrated by Gandhi, wanted the question 
of the two Deputy Collectors who had resigned in Gujarat to be raised. 
The position in regard to Salt was very much advanced in favour of the 
popular claim. The Viceroy promised to alloAv free collection of salt 
from deposits, — a concession which was A'ery satisfactory to Gandhi. 

On the issue of Police excesses, there was an attitude of non-possumus. 
Gandhi offered to make himself only the agent of the Working Committee 
on the question and said he would carry out its Avishes cheerfully. "If 
you break,’’ said he, "I go to the Viceroy’s House only to break." He 
went to the Viceregal Lodge and returned at 1 a.m. and addressed the 
Working Committee and friends till 2-15 a.m. The Viceroy and Emerson 
were both A'ery good. A formula on picketing was reached that night, 
but further consideration was reserved to Tuesday, 3rd March, as the 
next day — ^the 2nd March — ^happened to be Monday, the day of Gandhi’s 
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silence. A formula was also to be evolved betv'een Gandhi and Sir George 
Scbuster on Salt. That bad taken the bulk of the time that nigbt, but no 
formula could be evolved. Certain misunderstandings whicb bad occurred 
"were cleared. 

"With regard to the restoration of properties, it appeared as though 
the intervention of some outsider would become necessary in order to 
negotiate it, and Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola and Sir Purushottamdas Thakur- 
das offered their services'^in this behalf. 

« . V 

In regard to the two Deputy CoUeetors of Gujarat, the Viceroy could 
not promise restoration but offered to arrange for the payment of gratuity 
or pension to them. It was 2-15 a.m. by the time Gandhi narrated in full 
the discussions of the night. On the 3rd March, an inter\'iew was fixed 
up with Sir George Schuster at 11 a.m. to evolve the Salt formula, as the 
interview with the Viceroy was to fake place at 2 p.m. There was a little 
commotion over this engagement with the Finance Dlember. Sir. Shiror, 
the representative of the Chicago Tribune, was asking a member of the 
Working Committee whether Gandhi was well posted with facts so as to 
be able to face the Finance Member. The idea was that Gandhi was to 
discuss with Sir George the question of Debts. They did not know that 
he was only going to fix up the Salt formula ; nor was it a difScult task 
for Gandhi, even if he was faced with facts and figures on the question 
of Debts, to rise equal to the occasion. His resources were unlimited, but 
his security lay in his truthfulness, for, if he had not studied a subject or 
did not understand an issue, he frankly owned his ignorance, — ^which has 
been exploited by his opponents as indicating his permanent limitations. 

On the 3rd March, another formidable difficulty arose in the way of 
.the expected settlement. The restitution of the lands of the Bardoli 
peasant iad been discussed earlier and was again taken up. Any formula 
that might be evolved in the matter must be acceptable to Vallabhbhai. 
So, in the course of the day, Gandhi had told the Viceroy that he would 
return in the night with a formula acceptable to Vallabhbhai and, there- 
fore, asked the Viceroy not to discuss the matter any further. The fact is 
that the Viceroy had his own difficulties. He had passed a letter, it was 
believed, to the Govermnent of Bombay, when the Bardoli No-tax cam- 
paign was at its height, that he woidd not ask for the restitution of pro- 
perties to the peasants under any circumstances. Therefore, he would 
naturally be most unwilling to address them now in a directly opposite 
manner. He wanted Gandhi to ask Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas and 
Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola to intervene, and he hoped everjdhing would be 
all right. Gandhi wanted the Viceroy to do it. At last, the Viceroy agreed 
to give a letter to the Government of Bombay to help the two gentlemen 
in reeovering the lands. As a matter of fact, the Eevenue ^lembcr of 
Bombay had gone over 'to Delhi during the pourparlers, apparently to 
talk over the matter. Sapru and Jayakar as well as Sastriar had done 
great service in smoothening matters whenever there was difficulty. Clause 
17 (c) of the Gandhi-Irwin agreement was the subject of a heated debate 
between Government and the Congress, The clause runs as follows: — 
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"Wliere immovable property bas been sold to third parties the 
transaction must be regarded as final, so far as Government are con- 
cerned.” 

“Note: — ^]Mr. Gandhi has represented to Government that, ac- 
cording to his information and belief, some at least of these sales have 
been unlawful and unjust. Government, on the information before 
them, cannot accept this contention.” 

After prolonged controversy, which threatened to break up the negotia- 
tions altogether once again on the 3fd evening, the formula embodied in 
the note quoted above was evolved, and besides this, in the body of clause 
(c) the expression ‘so far as Government are concerned’ was intended to 
leave a margin for the intervention of men like Sir Purshottamdas 
Thakurdas^and Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola, and negotiate the return of the 
lands if possible to the peasants. 

Gandhi returned on the 3rd night from the Viceregal Lodge at 
2-30 a.m. (4-3-34). Everybody was keeping vigil. Gandhi came back 
very enthusiastic. 

Gandhi, as usual, narrated all that had happened in the night to the 
members of the Working Committee. Even in the evening, there was a 
heated debate among the members of the Working Committee on the for- 
mula for picketing which, as originally drafted, embodied a clause of 
exemption of Mussalman shop-keepers. The Government wanted it. But 
it was finally abandoned. 

In each of the items of settlement there was a lacuna. (1) The release 
of prisoners expressly included only the Satyagraha prisoners. The in- 
ternees’ cases would only he examined in detail. The Sholapur prisoners 
and Garhwali prisoners were not in the picture. (2) Picketing did not 
permit the distinction in favour of ‘British’ goods. (3) The restoration 
of lands confiscated or sold constituted a problem by itself, and clause 17 
(c) was there staring the Congress in the face. Finally, Gandhi had set- 
tled a matter of supreme importance in the last sitting by himself, 'bf 
course subject to the approval of the Working Committee, and that re- 
lated to the constitutional question in respect of which Gandhi agreed to 
further consideration of “the scheme for the constitutional Government 
of India discussed at the R.T.C. Of the scheme there outlined, Federa- 
tion is an essential part. So also are Indian responsibility and reserva- 
tions or safeguards in the interests of India, for such matters as, for in- 
stance, Defence, External Affairs, the position of Minorities, the financial 
credit of India, and the discharge of obligations” (Clause 2 of the 
Gandhi-Irwin agreement). 

Now tins tentative settlement was formulated by Gandhi and the 
Viceroj* and was brought back to the Working Committee for its accept- 
ance or rejection. ‘In the interests of India,’ wjis considered to be the 
real protection for the Congress. in this part of the settlement. It was 
the antidote to the safeguards. The members of the Working Committee 
were not without doubt that this expression might not only be perversely 
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■interpreted but be made positively to turn against Indian interests. It 
is not, however, in Gandhi's nature to take the market value of things. 
He takes only the face value of the words and statements of others, even.as 
he would like his own words and statements to he taken at their face value 
by others. This was disarming altogether. Vallabhbhai was not satisfied 
on the question of land settlement. Jawaharlal was not satisfied on the 
constitutional question. Nobody was satisfied with the question of pri- 
soners. If everybody were satisfied on every question, it would not be a 
settlement; but a victory to the Congress. When the Congress was on a 
settlement or a compromise, it could not have its own way. But it was 
open to the Working Committee, to reject any or all of the items of the 
proposed settlement: Gandhi put it to member after member of the Work- 
ing Committee, individually, and asked whether he should break on pri- 
soners, on picketing, on lands, on anything, on everything, or the whole. 
Regarding the final clause of the agreement in which Government reserv- 
ed to themselves, “in. the event of Congress failing to give full effect to 
-the obligations of this settlement,.” the right “to take such action as may 
in consequence become necessary for the protection of the public and indi- 
viduals, and the due observance of law and order,” there was a contro- 
versy as to why such a reservation of rights was unilateral and not bilat- 
eral. In other words, the objectors would ask for another clause reserv- 
ing to the Congress the right to declare Civil Disobedience in the event 
of Government failing to give full effect to the obligations of this settle- 
ment. But a little imagination was necessary to see that the Congress 
had not inaugurated Civil Disobedience with the permission of the Gov- 
ernment, nor would require it for its renewal. 

Thus was the agreement hammered out after 15 days of strenuous 
discussion between Government and Congress. It was the result of the 
full play of some of the noblest qualities in man, both in Gandhi arid in 
Irwin. 

The full text of the agreement is published below: — 

S. 481/31-POLITICAL 
GOVERNMENT OP INDIA 
HOME DEPARTilENT 

New Delhi, the 5th March, 1931 

NOTIFICATION 

The following statement by the Governor-General-in-Council is 
published for general information : . 

(1) (Consequent on the conversations that have taken place 
between His Excellency the Viceroy and hlr. Gandhi, it has been 
arranged that the Civil Disobedience movement be discontinued, and 
that, with the approval of His Majesty’s Government, certain action 
be taken by the Government of India and Local Governments. 

(2) regards ^ constitutional ^questions, the scope of future 
discussion is stated, with the assent of His Majesty’s Government, to 
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be with the object of considering further the scheme for the consti- 
tutional Government of India discussed at the Round' Table Confer- 
ence. Of the scheme there outlined, Federation is an essential’ part. 
So also are Indian responsibility and reservations or safeguards in 
the interests of India, for such matters as, for instance. Defence, Ex- 
. ternal Affairs, the position of hlinorities, the financial credit of India, 
and the discharge of obligations. 

(3) In pursuance of . the statement made by the Prime Minister 
in his announcement of the 19th of January, 1931, steps will be taken 
for the partieipal;ion of the representatives of the Congress in the fur- 
ther discussions that are to take place on the scheme of constitutional 
reform. 

(4) The settlement relates to^ activities directly connected until 
the Civil Disobedience movement. 

(5) Civil Disobedience will be effectively discontinued and re- 
ciprocal action wiU be taken by Government. The effective disconti- 
nuance of the Civil Disobedience movement means the effective dis- 
continuance of aU activities in furtherance thereof, ~by whatever 
methods pursued, and in particular the following: — 

(1) The organised defiance of the provisions of any law. ‘ 

(2) The movement for the non-payment of Land Revenue and 
other legal dues. 

(3) The publication of news-sheets in support of the Civil Dis- 
•- obedience movement. 

(4) Attempts to infiuence Civil and Military servants or AuUage 
ofiBcials against Government or to persuade them to resign 
their posts. 

(6) As regards the boycott -^f foreign goods, there are two 
issues involved; firstly, the character of the boycott, and secondly, 
the methods employed in giving effect to it. The position of Govern- 
ment is as follows. They approve of the encouragement of Indian 
industries as part of the economic and industrial movement designed 
to improve the material condition of India, and they have no desire 
to dlsconrage methods of propaganda, persuasion or advertisement 
pursued with this object in -vdew, which do not interfere with the 
freedom of action of indhnduals, or are not prejudicial to the mainte- 
nance of law and order. But the boycott of non-Indian goods, (ex- 
cept of cloth, which has been applied to all foreign cloth) has been 
directed during the Cml Disobedience movement chiefly, if not ex- 
clusively, against British goods, and in regard to these it has been 
admittedly employed in order to exert pressure for political ends. 

It is accepted that a boycott of this character and organised for 
this purpose will not be consistent with the participation of repre- 
sentatives of the Congress in a frank and friendly discu.ssion of con- 
stitutional questions between representatives of British India, of the 
Indian States, and of His Majesty’s Government and political parties 
in England, which the settlement is intended to secure. It is, there- 
fore, agreed that the discontinuance of the Civil Disobedience move- 
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ment connotes the definite discontinuance of the employment of the 
boycott of Britishr^mmodities as a political "weapon and that, in 
consequence, those who have given up, during a time of political 
excitement, the sale or purchase of British goods must he left free 
■without any form of restraint to change their attitude if they so desire. 

(7) In regard to the methods, employed in furtherance of the 
replacement of non-Indian by Indian goods or against the consump- 
tioU'Of intoxicating liquor and drugs, resort "will not be had to methods 
coming within the category of picketing, except "within the limits 
permitted by the ordinary law."" Such picketing shall be "unaggressive 
and it shall not involve coercion, intimidation, restraint, hostile de- 
monstration, obstruction to the public, or any offence under the ordi- 
nary law. If, and when any of these methods is employed in any 
place, the practice of picketing in that place -will be suspended. 

(8) hir. Gandhi has dra"wn the attention of Government to 
specific allegations against the conduct of the Police, and represented 
the desirahility of a public enquiry into them. In the present cir- 
cmnstances, Government see great difficulty in this course and feel 
that it must ine-vdtably lead to charges and coimter-eharges, and so 
militate against the re-establishment of peace. Ha"ving regard' to 
these considerations, Sir. Gandhi agreed not to press the matter. 

(9) The action that Government will take on the discontinu- 
ance of the Ci"vil Disobedience movement is stated in the follo"wing 
paragraphs ; — 

(10) Ordinances promulgated in connection with the Civil Dis- 
obedience movement "will be "withdravpi. 

Ordinance No. 1 of 1931 relating to the terrorist movement does 
not come within the scope qf the pro-sdsion. 

(11) Notifications declaring associations unlawful under the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908 "will be "withdrawn, provided 
that the Notifications were made in connection "with the Ci"^dl Dis- 
obedience movement. 

The notifications recently issued by the Burma Government under 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act do not come "within the scope of 
the provision. 

(12) (i) Pending prosecutions "will be "withdrawn if they have 
been filed in connection "with the Civil Disobedience movement and 
relate to offences which do not involve violence other than technical 
violence, or incitement to such violence. 

(ii) The same principles "will apply to proceedings under the 
security pro"visions of the Criminal Procedure Code. 

(iii) "Where a Local Government has moved any High Court or 
has initiated proceedings under the Legal Practitioners’ Act in regard 
to the conduct of Legal Practitioners in connection with the Civil Dis- 
obedience movement, it "will make application to the Court concerned 
for permission to "withdraw such proceedings, pro^^nded that the alleg- 
ed conduct of the person concerned does not relate to violence or in- 
citement to violence. 
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(iv) Proseeutious, if anj’-, against -soldiers and Police involviug 
disobedience of orders will not come within the scope of this provi- 
sion. 

(13) (i) Those prisoners will he released who are undergoing 
imprisonment in connection with the Civil Disobedience movement for 
offences which did not involve violence, other than technical violence, 
or incitement to such violence. 

(ii) If any prisoner who comes within the scope of (i) above 
has been also sentenced for a jail offence, not involving ^'iolence, 
or other than technical violence, incitement to such violence, the latter 
sentence also will be remitted,_or if a prosecution relating to an offence 
of this character is pending against such a prisoner, it wiU be with- 
drawn. 

(iii) Soldiers and Police eonvicted of offences involving disobe- 
dience of ordei*s — ^in the very few cases that have occurred — will not 
come within the scope of the amnesty. 

(14) Pines which have not been realised will be remitted. Where 
an order for the forfeiture of security has been made tmder the se- 
curity provisions of the Criminal Procedure Code, and the security 
has not been realised, it will be similarly remitted. 

Pines which have been realised and securities forfeited and real- 
ised under any law will not be returned. 

(15) Additional Police imposed in connection with the Civil 
Disobedience movement at the expense of the inhabitants of a parti- 
cular area will be withdrawn at the discretion of Local Governments. 
Local Goveriunents will not refund any money,- not in excess of the 
actual cost, that has been realised, but they will remit any sum that 
has not been realised. 

(16) (a) Moveable property, which is not an illegal possession 
and which has been seized in connection with the Civil Disobedience 
movement under the Ordinance or the pinvi^ions of the Criminal Law, 
will be returned, if it is still in the possession of Government. 

(b) Moveable property forfeited or attached in connection with 
the realization of Land Revenue or other dues will be returned, unless 
the Collector of the District has reason to believe that the defaulter 
will contumaciously refuse to pay the dues recoverable from him 
within a reasonable period. In deciding what is a reasonable period, 
special regard will be paid to eases in which the defaulters, while 
•willing to pay, genuinely require time for the purpose, and if neces- 
sary, the revenue vill be suspended in accordance -with the ordinary 
l)rinciples of Land Revenue administration. 

(c) Compensation 'will not be given for deterioration. 

(d) Where moveable property has been sold or otherwise finally 
disposed of by Government, compensation will not be given and the 
sale proceeds will not be returned, except in so far as they are in * 
excess of the legal dues for which the property may have been sold. 

(e) It ■will be open to any person to seek any legal remedy he 
may have on the ground that the attachment or seizure of property 
was not in accordance with the law. 
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(17) (a) Immoveable property of whicb possession has been 
taken under Ordinance IX of 1930 will be returned in accordance 
vdth the provisions of the Ordinance. 

(b) Land and other immov'eable property in the possession of 
Oovemment, which has been forfeited or attached in connection with 
the realization of Land Eevenue or other dues, will be returned unless 
the Collector of the District has reason to believe that the defaulter 
will contumaciously refuse to pay the dues recoverable from him with- 
in a reasonable period. In deciding what is a reasonable period spe- 
cial regard will be paid to eases in which the defaulter, while willing 
to pay, genuinely requires time for the purpose, and if necessary the 
revenue will be suspended in accordance with the ordinary principles 
of Land Eevenue administration. 

(c) Where immoveable property has bem sold to third parties, 
the transaction must be regarded as ^al, so far as Government are 
concerned. 

Note:— hlr. Gandhi has represented to Government that accord- 
ing to' his information and belief some at least of these 
sales have been unlawful 'and xmjust. Government, on 
the information before them, cannot accept this con- 
tention, 

(d) It will be open to any person to seek any legal remedy on the 
ground that the seizure or attachment of property was not in accord- 
ance with the law. 

(18) Government believe that there have been very few cases in 
which the realization of dues has not been made in accordance with 
the provisions of the law. In order to meet such cases, if any, Local 
Governments will issue instructions to District Officers to have 
prompt enquiry made into any specific complaint of this nature, and 
to give redress without delay if illegality is established. 

(19) Where the posts rendered vacant by resignations have 
been permanently fiUed, Governm,mt will not be able to reinstate the 
late incumbents. Other cases of resignation, will be considered on 
their merits by Local Governments who will pursue a liberal policy 
in regard to the re-appointment of Government servants and vnllage 
officials who apply for reinstatement. 

(20) Government are unable to condone breaches of the exist- 
ing law relating to the Salt administration, nor are they able in the 
present financial conditions of the country to make substantial modi- 
fications in the Salt Acts. 

For the sake, however, of giving relief to certain of the poorer 
classes, they are prepared to extend their administrative provisions, 
on lines already prevailing in certain places, in order to permit local 
residents in tillages immediately adjoining areas where salt can be 
collected or made, to such villages, but not for sale to, or trading 
with, individuals living outside them. 

(21) In the event of Congress failing to give full effect to the 
obligations of. this settlement, Government will take such action as 
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may in consequence become necessary for the protection of the pub- 
lic and individuals and, the due observance, of law and order. 

(Sd.) H. W. Emerson, 
Secretary to the Government of India. 

While these negotiations were going on, Gandhi and the Viceroy 
had prolonged and repeated talks on the commutation of death sentence 
on Bhagat Singh and his comrades, Raj Guru arid Sukbadev, wlio were 
sentenced to be hanged for the murder of kir. Saunders on tlie 13tli 
September, 1928, in the Lahore Conspiracy Case. The country was 
greatly agitated over the impending executions. Congressmen them- 
selves were anxious to explore the good-will prevalent all round for 
securing this commutation. The Viceroy spoke with reserve, ITe had 
never made any promise in the matter beyond assuring Gandhi that he 
would employ his good offices with the Pimjab Government in this be- 
half. He himself had the right to commute the sentences, but that is a 
right that could not be invoked or exercised for political reasons. On 
the contrary, it was the political reasons themselves that would stand in 
the way of the Punjab Government yielding in the matter. 

Stand they did, as a matter of fact. Anyvfay Lord Irwin was unable 
to help in the matter, but undertook to secure a postponement of the 
execution tiU after the Karachi Congress. The Karachi Session was to 
meet in the last week of March, but Gandhi himself definitely stated to- 
the Viceroy that if the boys should be hanged, they had better be hanged 
before the Congress, than after. The position of affairs in the country 
would be clear. There would be no false hopes lingering in the breasts 
of the people. The Gandhi-Irwin Pact would stand or fall on its own 
merits at the Congress, and on the added fact that the three boys had 
been executed. The agreement was signed on the 5th March, 1931, and 
was followed up by a splendid letter to Gandhi from Mr. Emerson who 
described himself as the man responsible for the administration of the 
previous ten months. , He added that he would be happy to serve India 
under Swaraj. Lord Irwin 'tVrote a fine letter to Gandhi ji hoping to be 
able to see him in England shortly. 

One great feature of the negotiations was the perfect secrecy that 
was maintained about the progress of events from day to day and hour 
to hour. The fact becomes all the more noteworthy when we remember 
that the secrets of the Gandhi-Irwin negotiations were confined not 
merely to the members of the "Worldug Committee in Delhi, but to at least a 
dozen other friends. It was amusing, even as it was distressing, to see dist- 
orted versions of the events being published day after day with ornate 
details as if the writers were eye or ear-witnesses of the transactions. 
A perusal of these reports at once served as a warning to the public 
agaiust accepting all that is in the Press as gospel truth. But equally 
is it a warning to responsible bodies that authoritative reports sliould 
be furnished of important events to the Press whose contribution to the 
public life of a country is immeasurable, even as it is invaluable. It is 
singularly gratifjnng to note that the date of the signing of the agree- 
ment was exactly identical with the date on which the so-called ultimatum 
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of Gandhi was delivered to the Viceroy. It may be noted that it was 
on the 4th of March, 1930, that Gandhi’s, letter to the Viceroy was deli- 
vered to him by Jlr. Ecginald Reynolds. Exactly one year after the 
delivery of this letter and the declaration of hostilities, the agreement 
was signed between Gandhi and the Viceroy on the 5th March, 1931. 

GANDM’S STATEMENT TO PRESSMEN 

On the conclnsion of the agreement, almost the first thing that 
Gandhi did was to make an epoch-making statement before a gathering 
of American, English and Indian journalists and pressmen on the even- 
ing of the 5th March. It took over an hour and a half for him to dictate 
his fuU statement without the aid of a single note, and without the need 
to make a single correction. In this statement, he paid a well-deserved 
tribute to Lord Irwin and" made a suitable appeal to the^ Police, to the 
Civil Service and the Revolutionaries. We give below the full text of 
the. statement, as it constitutes permanent literature on the subject of 
Indian Swaraj : — 


VICEROY’S COURTESY 

“In the first place I would like to state that this settlement, 
such as it is, would have been impossible without the Viceroy’s in- 
exhaustible patience and equally inexhaustible industry and unfail- 
ing courtesy. I am aware that I must have, though quite uncon- 
sciously, given him causes for irritation. I must have also tried his 
patience, but I cannot recall an "occasion when he allowed himself 
to be betrayed into irritation or impatience. I ■ must add that lie 
was franlp throughout these very delicate negotiations and I believe 
he was determined, if it was at all possible, to have a settlement. 
I must confess that I approached the negotiations in fear and 
trembling. I was also filled with distrust, but at the very outset 
he disarmed my suspicions and put' me at ease. For myself, I can 
say without fear of contradiction that when I wrote mj^ letter invit- 
ing the in'vitation to see him, I was determined not to be outdone in 
the race of reaching an honourable , settlement, if it could be reach- 
ed at aU. I am, therefore, thankful to the Almighty that the settle- 
ment was reached and the country has been spared, at least for the 
time, the sufferings which in the event of a break-down would have 
been intensified a hundredfold. , 

VICTORY TO BOTH 

V 

“For a settlement of this character, it is not possible nor wise 
to say which is the victorious party. If there is any \netory, I should 
say it belongs to both. The Congre-ss has never made any bid for 
victory. 

"In the very nature of things the Congress has a definite goal 
to reach, and there can be no question of victory without reaching 
the goal. I would, therefore, urge all my countrymen and all my 
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sisters, instead of feeling elatedi if they find in the terms any cause 
for elation, to humble themselves before God and ask. Him to give 
them strength and wisdom to pursue the course that their mission 
demands for 'the time being, whether it is by way of suffering or by 
way of patient negotiation, consultation, and conference. 

HEROIC PERIOD^ x 

“ I hope, therefore, that the millions who have taken part in 
this struggle of suffering during the past twelve months will now 
- during the' period of conference and construction show the .same 
willingness, the same cohesion, the same effort and the same wisdom 
that they have, in an eminent degree, shown during what I would 
describe as a heroic period in the modern history of India. 

“But -I know that if there would be men and women who will 
feel elated by the settlement, there are also those who will be, and 
are, keenly disappointed. 

“Heroic suffering is like the breath of their nostrils. They re- 
joice in it as in nothing else. They will endure unendurable suffer- 
ings, be they ever so prolonged, but when sufferings cease they feel 
their occupation gone and feel also that the goal has receded from 
the view. To them I would only say, ‘Wait, watch, pray, and hope.’ 

“Suffering has its well-defined limits. Suffering can be both 
wise and im^vise, and, when the limit is reached, to prolong it would 
be not wise but the height of folly. 

REAL OPENING 

“It would be foUy to go on suffering when the opponent makes 
it easy for you to enter into a discussion with him upon your long- 
ings. If a real opening is made it is one’s duty to take advantage 
of it, and in my humble opinion, the settlement has made a real 
opening. Such a settlement has necessarily to be provisional, as 
this is. The peace arrived at is conditional upon many other things 
happening. The largest part of the written word is taken up with 
what may be called, ‘terms of truce.’ This had to be natui’ally so. 
Many things had to happen before the Congress could participate 
in the deliberations of the Conference. A recital of these was abso- 
lutely necessary. But the goal of the Congress is not to get a redress 
of past wrongs, important though they are. Its goal is Puma Swa- 
raj which, indifferently rendered in English, has been described as 
Complete Independence, _ 

“It is India’s birthright, as it is of any other nation worthy of 
that name, and India cannot be satisfied with anything less, and 
throughout the settlement one misses that enchanting word. The 
clause which carefully hides that word is capable of a double mean- 
ing. 

“Of the ‘three girders,’ Federation may be a mirage or it may 
mean a -rital organic State' in which the two limbs might work so 
as to strengthen the whole. 
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“Responsibility, wbich is the second girder, may be a mere 
shadow or it may be a tall, majestic, imbending and nnbendable 
oak." 'Safeguards in the interests of India’ may be purely illusory,' 
and so many ropes tying the country hand and foot and strangling 
her by the neck, or they may he like so many fences protecting a 
tender plant requiring delicate care and attention. 

“One party may give one meaning and another may give the 
three girders the other meaning. It is open under that clause to 
either party to' work along its own lines, and if the Congress has 
shown readiness to take part in the deliberations of the Confer- 
ence, it is because it seeks to make Federation, Responsibility, Safe- 
guards, Reservations, or whatever other names that may be Imown 
by, such as would promote the real growth of the country along 
political, social, economic and moral lines. 

“If the Congress succeeds in making its position acceptable to 
the Conference, then I claim that the fruit of that effort will be 
Complete Independence. But I know that the way to it is weary. 
There are many rocks, many pitfalls to be found across the way. 
But if Congressmen will approach the new task to -which they are 
called with confidence and courage, I have no misgivings about tlie 
result. It is, therefore," in their hands either to make something 
noble and worth looking at out of the new opportunity that has 
come to them, or, by lack of self-confidence and want of courage, to 
fritter away the opportunity. ^ 

HELP OF OTHERS 

“But I know that in this task Congressmen will require the 
aid of the other parties, the aid of the great Princes of India, and 
last, but by no means the least, tbe aid of Englishmen. I need not 
make any appeal at the present juncture to the different parties. 

I have little doubt that they are no less eager than Congressmen 
for the real freedom of their country. 

FEDERATION IDEAL 

“But the Princes are a different proposition. Their acceptance 
of the idea of Federation was certainly for me a surprise, but if 
they will become equal partners in a Federated India, I venture to 
suggest that of their own free will they should advance towards the 
position that what is called British India has been all these long 
years seeking to occupy. 

"An undiluted autocracy, however benevolent it ma\- be, and 
an undiluted democracy are an incompatible mistnre bound to re-, 
suit in an explosion. It is, therefore, I think, necessary for them 
not to take up an uncompromising attitude and impatiently refuse 
to listen to an appeal from, or on behalf of, the would-be partner. 
If they refused any such appeal, they would make tbe position of 
tbe Congress tmtenable and indeed most awkward. The Congress 
represents or endeavours to represent the whole of tbe people of 
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India. It recognises no distinction between those who reside in 
British Iiidia or . in Indian States. 

‘^The Congress has with great wisdom, and equally great res- 
traint, refrained from interfering with the doings and affairs of 
the States and it has done so in order not to unueeessariljr wound 
the susceptibilities of the States, but also by reason of the self-im-' 
posed restraint to make its voice heard by the States on a suitable 
occasion. I think' that that occasion has now arrived. May then 1 11^ 
hope that the great Princes will not shut their ears to the^Congress v / 
appeal on behalf of the people of the States? 

A WORD TO ENGLISHMEN 

“I would like to make a similar appeal to the English. If India 
is to come to her o^vn through conference and consultation; the 
good-will and actiA^ help of Englishmen are absolutely necessary. I 
must confess that what seems to have been yielded by theni at the 
Conference in London is not even half enough, no approach to the 
goal that India has in view. If they will render real help, thej’’ must 
be prepared to let India feel the same glow of freedom which they 
themselves would die in order to possess. Their English sentiment 
Avould have to dare to let India wander away into the woods through 
errors. Freedom is not worth having if it does not connote freedom 
to err and even. to sin. If God Almighty has given the humblest of 
His creature the freedom to err, it passes my 'comprehension how 
human beings, be they ever so experienced and able, can delight in • 
depriving other human beings of that precious right. 

^ “Anyvmy, the implication of iiiAuting the Congress to join the 
Conference is most decidedly tliat the Congress may not be deterred, 
from any consideration save that of incapacity, from pressing for 
the fullest freedom. And the Congress does not consider India to 
be a sicklj’^ child requiring nursing, oxitside help, and other props. 

TO OTHER NATIONS 

“I Avould like also to register mj'^ appeal to the people of the 
great American Republic and the other nations of the earth. I know 
that this struggle, based as it is on truth and non-violence from 
Avhich, alas! we, the A'otaries, have on occasions undoubtedly strayed, 
has fired their imagination and excited their curiosity. From 
curiosity they, and specially America, have progressed to tangible 
help in the way of sjunpathy. And I can say on behalf of the Con- 
gress and m\-self that we are all truly grateful for all that sjunpath}'. 

I hope that in the difficult mission on which the Congress is now 
about to embark, we shall not only retain their sympathy but that 
it will grow from daj* to day. I A’enture to .suggest, in all humility, 
that if India roaches her destiny through truth and non-A'iolcnce, 
she will have made no .small contribution to the Avorld peace for 
Avhich all the nations of the earth are thirsting, and .she Avould also 
have, in that case, made some slight return for the help that those 
nations have been freely giA'Ing to her. 
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APPEAL TO POLICE 

“My last appeal is to the Police and the Cml Service depart- 
ments. The settlement contains a clause -which indicates that I had 
asked for an inquiry into some of the Police excesses "which are alleged 
to have taken place. The reason for -waiving that inquiry is stated in 
the settlement itself. The Cml Service is an integral part of the 
mathmery -which is kept going by the Police Departmeirt. If they 
really feel that Jndia is soon to become mistress in her own household 
and they are to serve her loyaIl3’- and faithfullj’- as her servants, it 
behoves them even now to make the people feel that when they have 
to deal with the members of the Ci-vil Service and the Police Depart- 
ment, they are really dealing -with their servants, honoured and -^Ndse 
undoubtedlj', but nevertheless servants and not masters. 

NON-SATYAGEAHI PRISONERS 

“I owe a word to hundreds, if not thousands of my erstwhile 
fellow prisoners on whose behalf I have I)een recei-ving -nares, and 
who will still be languishing in jaUs when Satj'agrahi prisoners who 
were jailed during the past 12 months will have been discharged. 
PersonaUj' I do- not believe in imprisoning, by way of punishment, 
oven those who commit -violence. I know that those -who h.ave done 
\'iolence through political motives, are entitled to claim, if not the 
same wisdom, certainly the same spirit of love and self-sacrifice that 
I would claim for myself. And, therefore, if I could have jnstlj’ 
secured their liberty in preference to mj' own or that of fellow Satj'a- 
grahis, I should truthfully have secured it. 

"But I trust they will realize that I could not in justice ask for 
their discharge. But that does not mean that I or the members of the 
Working Committee have not them in mind. 

"The Congress has embarked deliberate! j*, though provisionallj', 
on a career of co-operation. If Congressmen honourabh* and full.v 
implement the conditions applicable to them of the settlement, 
the Congress -will obtain an irresistible prestige and would have in- 
.spired Government with confidence in its abilit3^ to ensure peace as, 
I think, it has proved its abilit3" to conduct disobedience. 

"And if the people in general will clothe the Congress with that 
power and prestige, I promise that it -will not be long before evciy 
one of these political prisoners is discharged, including the detenus, 
the Meerut prisoners, and all the rest. 

VIOLENT ORGANISATIONS 

"There is, no doubt, a small but active organisation in India 
which would secure India’s liberty through ^'iolent action. I appeal 
to that organisation, as I have done before, to desist from its activi- 
ties, if not 3'et out of comdetion, then out of expedience. They have 
perhaps somewhat realized what great power non-violence has. TI1P3' 
will not den3’ that the almost miraculous mass awakening was possible 
onl3* because of the m3’sterious and 3'et unfailing effect of non-violence. 
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I want them to be patient and give the Congress, or, if they will, give 
me, a chance to work out the plan of truth and non-violence. After 
all, it is hardly yet a full year since the Dandi march. One year in 
the life of an experiment affecting 300 millions of human beings is but 
a second in the cycle of time. Let them preserve their precious lives 
for the service of the Motherland to which all will be presently called, 
and let them give to the Congress an opportunity of securing the re- 
lease of all the other political prisoners and, maybe, even rescuing from 
the gallows those who are condemned to them as being guilty of 
murder. 

“But I want to raise no false hopes. I can only state publicly 
. what is my own and the Congress aspiration. It is for us to make 
the effort. The result is always in God’s hands. 

A PERSONAL -NOTE 

“One personal note and I have done. I believe that I put my 
whole soul into the effortffo secure an honourable settlement. I have 
pledged my word to Lord Irvdn that in making good the terms of the 
settlement, in so far as they bind the Congress, I should devote myself 
heart and soul to the task. I worked for the settlement, not in order 
to break it to pieces at the very first opportunity, but in order to strain 
every nerve to make absolutely final what today is provisional, and 
to make it a precursor of the goal to attain which the Congress exists. 

“Lastly, I tender my thanks to all those who have been un- 
ceasing in their efforts in making tfie settlement possible.” 

AN EPOCH-klAKiNG INTERVIEW 

Another epoch-making interview was granted the next day (the 6th 
of March, 1931) at 11-30 to the various journalists present in Delhi, 
Indian and foreign, in answer to their questions. Among those present 
on the occasion were Mr. James Jlills, of the Associated Pre.ss of Ame- 
rica, ]Mr. Peterson of the London Times, !Mr. Shirer of the Chicago 5'ri- 
hnne, Mr. Holton James of The Boston Evening Transcript, Mr. Ingles 
of The Christian Science Monitor (U.S.), Mr. J. N. Sahani of The Uindu- 
fylan Tmes and Mr. Needham of The Pioneer and The Civil, and Military 
Gazette. Here are the que.stions and answers in full: — 

‘PURNA SWARAJ’ 

Q. You used the expression 'Purna Swaraj’ in your j'esterday’s 
statement, which you say can be indifferently translated into 
‘Complete Independence’. Wliat is your correct interpretation 
of ‘Puma Swaraj’? 

A. I cannot give you a proper answer as there is nothing iji the 
English language to give the exact equivalent of ‘Purna Swa- 
raj’. ‘Swaraj’, in its original meaning, moans ‘self-rule’. In- 
dependence has no such meaning about it. ‘Swaraj’ means 
‘disciplined rule from within’. ‘Purna’ means ‘complete’. Not 
finding any equivalent, we have loosely adopted the word ‘Com- 
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: plete Lidependence V^hieli everybody Tinderstands. ' ‘Pnrna 
Swaraj’ does not exclude association with any nation. -mucb less 
with England. But it can only mean association for mutual 
benefit, and at will. 

INDEPENDENCB RESOLUTION 

Q. In view of tbe second paragraph of the agreement, would it be 
consistent for the Congress to reafSrm its resolution relating to 
full Independence, passed at the Madras, Calcutta and Lahore 
Sessions? . 

A. Yes; decide^y. Because there is nothing to prevent, the Con- 
gress at Karachi passhig a similar resolution, and, what is more, 
pressing that at the forthcoming E. T. C. I am betrajung no 
secret by telling you that I took good care to ascertain that posi- 
tion and to make my . own position clear before, agreeing to the 
settlement. 

. - . THE IMMEDIATE PROGRAMME 


Q. "What is your immediate programme? 

A. I am going on Sunday to Ahmedabad, Avill stay there for two 
• days, and then go to Kaira for two days and to Surat for another 
two days. I will reach Bombay on the 16th and then fcturn to 
Delhi on the 19th, 

SECOND R. T. C. 

Q. 


Q. 

•A. 

Q. 


CONGRESS AND ‘SAFEGUARDS’ 


Do you favour the second Round Table Conference t.ro he held 
in India or England? • ■ ■ 

It all depends. I have no ruews for the present. •••"Thinking 
audibly, however, I woidd prefer the first .pa.rt of , .the Confer- 
ence to be held in India, to be.wound up later. in, L'unlon. 

Will you participate formally in the Conference? ... , 

I hope to. In fact, it is highly likely. (Laughter-),..,... 

Will you press for ‘Puma Swaraj’ at the Conference,? • || 
We shall deny our very existence, if we do not ,pre&j;.for it. 1 1 


Q. Will you accept the present safeguards and res.eryations?^ 

A. Not the present safeguards and reservations. Tfiilj^, in this 
respect the Congress position has been made clear' to 'the -world, 
and whoever invites the Congress to a political' conference is 
expected to know what the Congress stands for.'. I'bave taken 
as much precaution as my being is capable of to'make the Con- 
gress position clear, and knowing that it is even now open to 
His Majesty’s Government hot to invite the Congre.ss to parti- 
cipate in the Conference. There is nothing in the settlement, 
as I read it, to compel that participation; " 

Q. What will be the agenda before the Karachi Congress”? 

C.— 29 
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A. I cannot say. It ■will depend on the Working Committee,’ 
which will meet before the Karachi Session. 

SENTENCE ON BHAGAT SINGH 

Q. Would it be fair to ask, if I may do so, -vvhether- the sentences 
on Bhagat Singh and others will be commuted to transportation 
for life? 

A. It would be better not to ask me that question. Regarding 
tliis there is sufficient material in the newspapers to allow journ- 

’ alists to draw their o'wn inferences. Beyond that I- would not 
like to go. 

‘TOpHG INDIA’ 

Q. Do you intend bringing out Young India again? 

A. As soon as I can. It all depends on the putting into effect the 
settlement, which implies the return of machinery, etc., which 
was, confiscated under the Press Ordinance. I would certainly 
be eager to resume ihe printing of Young India. Of course. 
Young India has continued to be published on a cyclostyle. We 
have suspended the publication of this week’s issue to fulfil the 
terms of settlement, which Includes the discontihuance of un- 
authorised news-sheets. ' 

MUTUAL ‘GOODNESS’ 

Q. What was that which turned the tide of negotiations wlien, things 
became hopeless on Saturday? 

A. (Mahatmaji smilingly retorted) Goodness on the part of Lord 
Irwin and, perhaps, (added he, still more smilingly,) equal good- 
ness on my part as well. (Laughter). 

Q. Do you regard the present agreement to be the greatest achieve- 
ment of your life, to your credit, so far ? 

A. (Mahatmaji laughed and remarked) I do not know what great 
achievements there are to my credit so far, and if this is one of 
tliem. 

Q. If you could attain ‘Puma Swaraj’ would you consider that such 
an achievement? 

A. I think, if that comes, I .should certainly consider it as such. 

Q. Do you e.Kpect to achieve ‘Puma Swaraj’ in your life time? 

A. I do look for it most decidedly. (And then IMahatmaji added 
smilingly) I still consider myself a young man of 62 according 
to Western notions. 

SAFEGUARDS 

Q. AVould you be prepared to admit any safeguards in the future 
Constitution? 
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A. Yes. Those that are reasonable and witee. Take, for example, 
the question of llinorities. I can understand that we cannot 
achieve our purpose as a great Nation, if we do not regard the 
rights of hlinorities as a sacred trust. I should regard that as 
a legitimate safeguard. 

AEilY AND FINANCE 

Q. What about Army and Pinanee? 

A. Finance, ■ yes. That is to saj’-, if we have a Public Debt, as we 
have, so much as falls to our lot will have to be secured. To that 
' extent I would be bound in honour to entertain safeguards for 
the country’s credit and her consequent expansion. With refer- 
ence to. the Army, so far as mj-- intelligence tabes me, I cannot 
think of any safeguards except this, that we should guarantee 
the pay and the fulfilment of any other condition we might have 
undertaken to fulfil in connection with British soldiers required 
for the sake of India. That I can well understand. 

DEBT.S REPUDIATION 

Q. Will you repudiate India’s debts? 

A. I will not repudiate one single farthing that can be legitimately 
debited to us. But unfortunately there has been a great deal 
of confusion about this talk of repudiation. The Congi’ess has 
never sought ^o repudiate a single rupee of the national obliga- 
tion. But what the Congress has asked for, and will insist upon 
is the 3ustness of the obligation that might be sought to be im- 
posed on a future Government, even as a buyer would like to 
know what obligation is undertaken when entering on a new 
purchase. The Congress has suggested that in case there can be 
no adjustments, an independent Tribunal may be appointed. 

QUESTION OP TRIBUNAL 

Q. Do 3'ou think the League of Nations a proper Tribunal? 

A. So far as I can say off-hand, the League of Nations is a proper 
Tribunal. But the League of Nations maj'' not undertake such 
a responsibility. Besides, England may not like such a Tribunal. 
Any Tribunal agreeable, therefore, to England and India would 
be acceptable to me. 

Q. Will j'ou press this question at the Round Table Conference? 

A. It will be necessarj' to do when the question of examination and 
acceptance of national obligations came up. You may say, in 
other words, that these obligations will be taken up subject to 
national audit. 

‘SERMON ON THE MOUNT’ 

Q. Does this pro\'isional settlement represent the practical applica- 
« tion of the Sermon on the Mount suggested by The Hindustan 
Times this morning? (asked a foreign journalist) 
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A. . I do not think I can judge. . It is for the critics to judge how far 
this has been done. 

V BOYCOTT OF POEBIGN CLOTH 

Q. Do you think boycott of foreign cloth should he relaxed as a re- 
sult of the settlement? 

A. On the contrary, no. The boycott of foreign cloth, is not a poli- 
tical weapon, but is intended for the promotion of the universal 
supplementary industry of India — Charkha. Its activity is 

wholly in connection with importation of foreign cloth. If I had 
the reigns of Government, I would certainly resort to high pro- 
tective tariff. I consider such protective tariff possible even by 
the present Government. The present duties , that have been 
imposed are, however, not prohibitive but merely revenue duties 
for economic purposes. 

COIVIPLETE EQUALITY 

Q'. What is your idea of 'Puma Swaraj’? 

A. I am a visionary and, therefore, picture to myself all kinds of 
things that have no reality about them. ‘Puma Swaraj’ is not 
incompatible with, but is based upon, complete equality. The 
popular mind cannot conceive of that equality. By equality I 
mean that instead of Downing Street being the centre of Imperial 
activity, Delhi should be the centre. Friends suggest that Eng- 
land may not accommodate herself to that position. The British 
are a practical people and a's they love liberty for themselves, it 
is onlj’’ a step further to have liberty for others. I know, if the 
time comes to concede the equality I want for India, they will 
say that that is what they have aU along desired. The British 
people have a faculty of self-delusion as no other people have. 
Yes, to my mind equality means the right to secede. 

NOTHING TO CHOOSE 

Q. Do you prefer the English people as a governing race to other 
races ? 

A. I have no choice to make. I do not want to be governed but by 
myself. 

Q. Would you like to have 'Puma Swaraj’ under the British flag? 

A. Not under this flag. Under a common flag, if possible; under a 
separate national, flag, if necessary. 

Q. ■ Do you expect to solve the Hindu-SIuslim question before you go 
to the Conference? 

A. That is my desire, but I do not know how far I can realise it. 
At present, I do not think it will be worth while our going to the 
Conference without sohdug this que.stion. I do not think unity 
can be brought about at the Conference. 

Q. Will it take years to bring about Hindu-Muslim unity? 
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A, I do not tliink so. There is no disunity among the Hindu and 
Muslim masses. The disunity is at the surface, and this counts 
so much, since those who are at the surface are the people who 
represent the political mind of India. 

NATION^ ARhlY 

Q. . Do you envisage the possibility of doing away with a National 
Ar my when 'Puma Swaraj’ is obtained? 

A. As a visionary, yes. But I do not think it is possible for me to 
see it during my lifetime. It may take ages before the Indian 
Nation may accommodate itself to having no Army at aU. It is 
possible my want of faith may account for this pessimism on my 
part. But i do not exclude such a possibility. No one was pre- 
pared for the present mass awakening and the strict adherence 
to non-violence — aberrations notwithstanding — on the part of 
the people, and that certainly fills me with some hope that Indian 
leaders will be courageous enough in the near future, when they 
will he able to say that they, do not need to have anj' Army. For 
civU purposes, the Police may be considered sufficient. 

BOLSHEVIK INVASION 

Q, Do you not fear a Bolshevik invasion in the near future? 

A. I have no such fear. 

Q. Are you not afraid of Bokhe'V'ik propaganda spreading into 
India ? 

A. I do not think the Indian people are so gullible. 

Q. "What good do you see in Bolshevism? 

A. (Mahatmaji laughed and remarked) I have not really studied 
Bolshevism to that extent. If there is anything good in it, India 
should have no hesitation to take it and adopt it as its own. 

INDIA’S PREMIER 

Q. "Would you agree to become the Prime Minister of the future 
Government ? 

A. No. It will be reserved for younger minds and stouter hands. 

Q. Supposing the people want you and insist? 

A. I will seek shelter behind journalists like you. (laughter). 

Q. Will you abolish all machinery if Puma Swaraj is achieved? 
(asked an American Journalist). 

A. Not a bit. Far from abolishing it, I am likely to order much 
more from America (laughter), and who knows I may give pre- 
ference to British machinery instead? (further laughter). 

Q. Will you return to the Ashram before Swaraj is attained? 

A. No ; I propose to see the Ashram but will not live at the Ashram 
till my vow of Puma Swaraj is fulfilled. 

‘AN EFFECTIVE WEAPON’ 

Q. From your answer regarding Military for India, is it to be con- 
cluded that you do not envisage the possibility of non-violence 
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■ becoming an effective weapon in sohnng international complica- 
tions ? 

A. I consider that non-violence "will beeonic such a weapon, sup- 
posing that the Army is in India, as there may be in other na- 
tions in the world. First, there is a change in ideas. Action is a 
slow process. Nations will rely more and more on consultation 
and arbitration, and progressively less and less on armies. 
Armies may gradually be reduced to spectacular things, .just as 
toys, remnants of sometliing that is past and not as instruments 
of protection of the Nation. 

High tributes were paid by Lord Irwin to Gandhi, even as Gandhi 
himself had showered them on Lord Irwin. At a banquet given to the 
''viceroy. His Exeellenej’' paid an eloquent tribute to the honesty, sincerity, 
and lofty patriotism of Mahatma Gandhi, with whom, he said, it was a 
p>leasui’e and prhdlege to work. Mahatma Gandhi, he added, was on his 
side doing everything possible to convince his countrymen and to bi’ing 
about an atmosphere congenial to peace, and he on his part hoped to do 
every thing to make it possible for England and India to arrive at a 
peaceful settlement. Lord Irwin, speaking at a limeheon of the British 
Indian Union at the Hyde Park Hotel, London, oh the 15th May, said: 
“I believe, from my knowledge of India, that if hlr. Gandhi comes to 
London, he wiU strain every nerve to secure an agreement, on safe- 
guards and other matters which wiU form the subject of discussion.” 

Now that hostilities had ceased, the Congress organisation's wei’e once 
more re\'ived, the ball upon them being lifted. The Congress organisation 
is like a hibernating animal which lies seemingly dormant for a season 
and develops tremendous activity with the change of seasons. No sooner 
liad the Pact been signed than the General Secretary of the A.I.C.C. issued 
instructions to Congi’essmen regarding the conduct of election of delegates 
to the next Congre.ss. The Working Committee divided the quota of dele- 
gates allotted to each district into two halves, one-half being elected by 
those who had suffered imprisonment in the campaign and the other half 
in the usual manner. Yarious detailed instructions to implement this new 
method were also issued. The ex-prisoners were to be elected at a meet- 
ing. iUf. Aney was appointed referee for the election of delegates from 
Bengal. Instructions were also issued on the same day to Congressmen, to 
discontinue Civil Disobedience and No-tax Campaign.?, as lyell as boycott 
of British goods as such. But the boycott of intoxicating drinks and drugs 
and of all foreign cloth and liquor shops was permitted, and directed to 
be continued. Picketing should be unaggressive and should not involve 
coercion, intimidation, hostile demoustration or obstruction to the public, 
or any offence under the ordinarj' law. Unauthorised news-sheets should 
be stopped. In fact, the instructions covered every item in the agreement. 
Gandhi himself added to these instructions the following set of conditions 
to be observed by the volunteers wliile picketing liquor and foreign cloth 
shops ; — 

1. The seller or the purchaser cannot be treated disconrtoonsly. 

2. Volunteers cannot prostrate themselves before the shops or 
before the vehicles. 
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3. They- cannot raise sliouts as raised at the time of mourning 
(Cries of ‘Hai! Hai!’)- 

i. EfBgies cannot -be burnt or buried. 

5. Even if be is boycotted, one cannot stop a shop-keeper or a 
purchaser purchasing his provision or other necessaries. But 
one cannot go to his place for dinners or accept any services 
from him. 

6. Pasts and hunger-strikes cannot be resorted to under any cir- 

cumstances. Pasts could only be resorted to in ease of a 
breach of contract j and ■when the parties respect and love each 
other. . _ ■ > 

Continuing, Gandhi -writes: — 

“If anybody contends that under the above restricted conditions 
the boycott of foreign cloth or liquor could not be successful, then, 
I "would say: ‘let the boycott be unsuccessful’. Such sceptics have 
apparently no faith in the efScaey of non-violence. Jly object in plac- 
ing ladies in charge of this function -was to get complete observance 
tliereof and create an atmosphere of complete non-Anolenee. 

“If the non-■^^olenee atmosphere could be observed in every res- 
pect, I trust both boycotts could be carried out. If, on the contrary, 
vre cross the limits, then, however good the immediate result may 
seem to be, poison vriU permeate among us and a fight may ensue. And 
if Tve faU a prey' to a family--war, boycott is doomed and Swaraj 
■would only be a dream. I, therefore, trust tliat my advice, consider- 
ing it to be that of an expierieueed physician, ■will be observed by all. 
If the boycott is not successfiil by the observance of .my conditions, I 
kno-w that the responsibility for the failure of boycott will rest upon 
me. I am prepared to take that responsibility.” 

(Free Press of India) 

The Working Committee also elected Vallabhbhai the Pre.sidcnt of the 
Karachi Congress, as the normal procedure for election of President was 
not possible under the abnormal conditions that had • prevailed for about 
a year. 

There w’as no- small difBeulty in making the necessary arrangements 
for the Karachi Congress, for although the session was contemplated ever 
since the release of the members of the Working Committee on the 1st of 
March, the uncertainty about the fate of the truce made tlic position of 
the Karachi friends most unenviable. But there was one advantage in 
that the Karachi Session was the first to be held after the severe winter 
had passed.'- At Lahore, the decision had been made that the Congress 
should meet not in December, but late in Pebruaiy, or early in Itlarch, 
and by a strange coincidence it became possible for the Congress to hold 
its annual session in the month of JIarch as the truce bad just then 7nate- 
rialised. The change of season made a pamlion unncee.ssary, for the Con- 
gre.ss would meet in the open air. All that was required was a roctnnn 
and a platform with grounds enclosed. 

The success of the arrangements for the Karachi ■ Session was mainly 
due to the co-operation of the local Municipality under the inspiration and 
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guidance of i Jamshed' N. R. Mehta. Before the open session of the Con- 
gress began, an open air meeting preliminary to the regular session of 
the Congress was arranged at Karachi on the 25th March, where persons 
pajdng an -admission fee of four annas would be allowed to see and hear 
Oandhi. ■■ The . colleetion thus made alone amounted to Es. 10,000 in 
Karachi. ' It waS at this meeting that Gandhi coined the now-famous es- 
pression, “Gandlii may die, but Gandhism wiU live for ever.” 

Sardar-yallabhbhai J. Patel who presided over the Congress, acknow- 
ledged in his short Presidential Address the tribute j)aid, in his election 
as President, not to him, a mere peasant, but to Gujarat which had taken 
a large share in the fight for freedom. He pointed out that if the Con- 
gress had not entered into the Gandhi-Irwin Pact, it would have put 
itself in the wrong and he proceeded to explain the significance of the 
Pact and the duty of Congressmen in' the light of the Pact. 

.The Karachi Congress which should have met imder the radiance of 
universal joy met really under the gloom east by the news of the execu- 
tion of the three youths, Bhaga t Singh, Raj Guru and Sukh Dey . The 
ghosts of these three departed^otuig lU'Sn were eastmg a snaaow~OTer the 
^ssembly. It is no exaggeration to say that at that moment Bhagat Singh’s 
name was ias widely knomi all over India and was as popular as Gandhi’s. 

^Gandhi, in spite of his best efforts, had not been able to get the sentence.^ 
of these three youths commuted. That' was not aU. They who were 
praising Gandhi for his strenuous efforts to save their lives began to pour 
forth volleys of wrath over the language to be adopted in regard to the 
resolution to be moved for the three martyrs. It-'is reaUy a point of doubt, 
even at this distance of time, as to which resolution was the more arrest- 
ing one at ' Karachi — ^that relating to Bhagat Singh or that relating to 
the ratification of the Gandhi-Irwin Agreement. ' The resolution relating to 
Bhagat Singh was taken virtually as the first on the agenda, after the 
usual condolences were offered in respect of the demise of Pandit Motilal 
Nehrxi, Maulana Mahomed Ali, — who passed away while in London for 
the R.T.C. and whose body was buried in Jerusalem, — Slaulvi Mazar-ul- 
Haq, Sjt. Revashanker J. Jhaveri, Shah Muhammad Zubair and Gurn- 
nadha Mudaliar. The point at issue on the Bhagat Singh resolution was, 
whether the phrase “while dissociating itself from and disapproving of 
political -violence in any shape or form,” should be incorporated in record- 
ing the admiration of the bravery and sacrifice of himself and his com- 
rades. TV'e give the resolution below: — 

BHAGAT SINGH AND HIS COMRADES 

“This Congress, while dissociating itself from and disapproving 
of political violence in any shape or form, places An record its admira- 
tion of the braverj' and sacrifice of the late Bhagat Singh and 
his comrades Sjds. Sukh Dev and Raj Guru, and mourns with the 
bereaved familie.s the loss of these lives. The Congress is of opinion 
that this triple execution is an act of wanton vengeance aiid is a de- 
' liberate flouting of the unanimous demand of the Nation of commuta- 
tion. This Congre.ss is further of opinion that Government have lost 
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the golden opportunity of promoting goodwill between the two nations, 
adndttedly held to be* essential at this iuncture, and of winning over 
;.to the method of peace the party which, being driven to despair, re- 
sorts to political ^•iolence.” 

The reservation made by the Congress was but the 'minimum that 
Congress could have made consistently with its cult of non-violence, but 
it must be remarked that the phrase gave occasion for thh younger section, 
inclined unfavourably to Gandhism, to move amendments for its omission. 
The Volunteers’ Conference passed the resolution with the phrase omitted, 
and,the, phrase- became the bone of contention subsequently at Pro-vdncial 
Conferences., While the proceedings were going on, there was tumult and 
uproar outside the enclosure from young friends who had, the previous 
morning, organised a black flag demonstration at the station when Gandhi 
and VaUabhbhai had left the train, 12 miles from Karachi. Gandhi with 
his good humour greeted the- baud of young men and gracefully received 
tlie black flowers from their hands. And the band who came to ‘attack’ 
remained to ‘protect’. It escorted Gandhi and his party to a little dis- 
tance from the station. 

The next resolution considered by 'the Congress was the one relating 
to the release of prisoners. -By that time it had become evident that Gos'- 
ernment were pursuing not merely a niggardly policy, but proving untrue 
to the promises made and even the terms agreed upon in regard to the 
release of prisoners. Therefore, the Congress expressed its emphatic opi- 
nion that, “if the object, of the settlement between the Government and 
the Congress is the promotion of goodwill between Great Britain and 
.India and if the settlement is an eaimest of Great Britain’s determination 
to part with power, the Government sho-old release all political prisoners, 
detenus and under-trials not covered by the settlement, and remove all 
political disabilities imposed by the Government on Indians, whether in 
India or abroad, on account of their political opinions or acts,’’ and 
added that “this Congress reminds the Government that if they -will res- 
pond to this resolution, they -wiU somewhat allay the strong public resent- 
ment that has been roused by the recent executions.’’ 

There was yet another cause which cast a gloom over the Karachi 
Congress. While the Congress was in session, serious Hindu-SIuslim riots 
started in Cawnpore resulting in the murder of Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi 
in his attempt to promote peace'" and good\vill and save the Jluslims from 
the furj' of the Hindus. It was an event that drowned the country' and 
the Congress in the same immeasurable sorrow as the murder of Swami 
Sliraddhananda had done on the eve of the Gaubati Congress (1926). It 
is but appropriate to say a word about the Ca-wnpore riots. Cavmporc 
-was not a place notorious for its communal outbursts. There was a spora- 
dic outbreak in 1907, and again in 1928 and 1929. Ca-wnpore is popula- 
ted mainly by the Hindus who form 5/6 of the population while the 
Muslims and other minorities form a sixth. Bhagat Singh and his two 
comrades had been executed on the 23rd March in Lahore. There were 
hartals all over the country, and those in Bombay. Karachi. Lahore, Cal- 
cutta, Madras and Delhi passed off quietly! A partial hartal was observed 
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in Cawnpore and a large mourning procession was taken out with the 
pictures of the three. martyrs and with black flags,- The Hindus had closed 
the shops but the Muslims did not do it. Shortly before, when Mahomed 
Ali died, the Hindus had not participated in the hartal organised by the 
Muslims. Well, a situation like this needs no further elaboration. The 
match as well as the gunpowder are there. On the 24th March, began flie 
plunder of Hindu shops. Even on the night of the 23rd March, some fifty 
were wounded. On the 25th, there was a blaze. Shops and temples were 
set fire to and burnt to cinders. The Police did not render any assistance ; 
disorder, arson, loot, murder, spread like wild fire. Five hundred families 
Abandoned their houses and took shelter in villages. Dr. Ramachandra 
was one of the worst sufferers. All the members of his family, including 
Jjis wife and aged parents, were killed and their bodies were thrust into 
gutters. According to the ofiSeial estimates, 166 were killed and 480 were 
injured. Babu Purushottam Das Tandon and a few other friends were 
immediately sent to the scene at Cawnpore by the Congress, but little 
could be done to restore peace. Ganesh Shankar was missing from tJie 
25th and it was only on the 29th that his body was- recovered, being identi- 
fied by his pure khaddar, that being the only corpse having kliaddar, and 
by the tattoo mark — Gajendra — on his arm, and from certain papers in- 
cluding an article on the Karachi Congress recovered from his pocket. 
He had saved many Muslim families that day and appears to ha.ve been 
decoyed into a quarter ■which he entered unhesitatinglj' and where he 
bowed his head before the furious mob like a true Satyagrahi, If his blood 
could effect unity and quench their thirst, they "were most welcome to 
stab him to death. The .Congress passed the following resolution on this 
tragic event: — 

"The Congress notes 'with deep grief the news of the death, 
during the strife, of Ganesh Shankar Vidya'rthi, President, IJ.P., 
P.C.C., who was one of the most selfless among national workers and 
■who, by his freedom from communal bias, had endeared himself to 
all parties and communities. "While tendering condolence to the 
family of the deceased, the Congress notes ■with pride that a promi- 
nent worker of the first rank was found sacrificing his precious life 
in the attempt to rescue those in danger and. restore peace and sanity 
in the midst' of strife and insanity. The Congress asks all concerned 
to utilize this noble sacrifice for promoting peace and never for ven- 
geance, and appoints a Committee to discover the cause of the tension 
and to take such measures as may be necessary to heal the breach and 
to prevent the poison from spreading to the adjoining areas and 
districts.” 

The Committee that was appointed consisted of six members with 
Dr. Bhagavandas as Chairman. We may here anticipate events and point 
out tliat a bullry -i-olume was produced and presented to the Working 
Committee. It was ultimately printed after a long time, but its circula- 
tion has been stopped by the Government, 

Then comes the resolution on the provisional settlement. 
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The cardinal resolution of the Congress is a consummate draft em- 
bodying in it the standpoint 'of the Congress and striving to secure 
through it;, for the Congress, what might he considered ambiguous or even 
dubious in the Gandhi-Irwin agreement. The ‘safeguards’ of the latter 
are the ‘adjustments’ of the former and the “safeguards in the interests 
of India” of the agreement are ‘‘the adjustments that may be demonstrab- 
ly necessary in the interests of India”. Again what the agreement might 
he interpreted to deduct, the Karachi Resolution has expressly sought to 
add, namely, ‘‘so as to give the Nation control over the Defence forces. 
External AKairs, finance, and fiscal and economic .policy.” Here, in a 
sentence, is the objective of the Congress. The Congress next proceeded 
to congratulate all those that underwent great sufferings in the late Civil 
Disobedience Campaign, especially the women, and resolved that no discri- 
mination against the sex in the matter of franchise would he accepted by 
the Congress. The rest of the resolutions speak for themselves. They re- 
late to the Constructive Progi-amme and ai’e given hereunder : — 

THE GANDHI-IRWIN AGREEIMENT 

‘‘The Congress, haring considered the provincial settlement be- 
tween the Working Committee and the Government of India, endorse.s 
it, and desires to make it clear that the Congress goal of Puma Swaraj 
(Congress Independence) remains intact. In the event of the way 
being otherwise open to the Congress to be reprsented at any Confer- 
ence with the representatives of the British Government, the Congress 
delegation will work for this objective and, in particular, so as to give 
the Nation control over the Defence forces, External Affairs;, finance, 
fiscal and economic policy, and to have a scrutiny, by an impartial Tri- 
bunal, of the financial transactions of the British Government in India 
and to examine and assess the obligations to be undertaken by India 
or England, and the right of eitlier party to end the partnership at 
null and to make India free to accept such adjustments as may be 
demonstrably necessary in its interests. 

‘‘The Congress appoints and authorises Jlahatma Gandhi to re- 
present it at the Conference with the addition of such other delegates 
as the Working Committee maj* appoint to act under his leadership.” 

CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE SUFFERERS 

‘‘This Congress congratulates all those who underwent great suf- 
ferings during the late Civil Di.sobedience Campaign, wliethcr through 
imprisonment, shooting, bayonet or lathi-charges, emigration from 
their homes and loss of property by repression. The Congress more 
especially congratulates the women of India who rose in their thou- 
sands and assisted the Nation in its struggle for freedom, and res- 
pectfully assures them that no Constitution will be acceptable to the 
Congress that discriminates against the sex in the matter of fran- 
chise.” 


COitrUNAL RIOTS 

‘ This Congress regards the communal riots of. Benares, Mirzapur. 
‘ Agra, Cawnpore and other places as highly injurious to the move- 
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ment for India’s freedom and strongly condemns those who are res- 
ponsible for cansing or provoking such riots, or disseminating false 
rumours which promote such riots and considers their peace -aestroy- 
ing activities deserving of the strongest censure.^ This Congress also 
deeply deplores , the inurders of citizens, .especially of_ women and 
children, and sincerely sympathises with the living victims of the 
savagery and with the fa m i l ies of the dead.” 

PROHIBITION 

“The Congress notes with satisfaction the visible progress of tbc 
Nation towards total prohibition during the past twelve months and 
calls upon all Congress organisations to continue the auti-drink and 
drugs campaign with renovated vigour and hopes tliat the women of 
the country will redouble their efforts in weaning the drink and drug 
addict from a habit that ruins both body and soiil and desolates happy 
homes. ’ ’ 

KHADDAR 

“Experience gained during the past ten years through work in 
hundreds of villages has made it abundantly clear that the deepening 
poverty of the masses is, due, among other things, to forced tmemploy- 
ment for want of a supplementary industry during leisure hours, and 
that only the spinning-wheels supply that want on a universal scale. 
It has been further observed that the people having given up the 
wheel, and consequently khaddar, buy foreign cloth or cloth made in 
indigenous mills, thus causing a double drain from the villages,— 
the drain in the shape of loss of fruits of labour and price of cloth. 
This double drain can be avoided only by the exclusion of foreign 
cloth, and Indian mills supplementing khaddar only so far as it may 
be necessary. This Congress, therefore, appeals to the public to re- 
frain from the purchase of foreign cloth and to the dealers in foreign 
cloth and yarn to give up a trade that seriously injures the interests 
of the millions of villagers. ' , 

“This Congress further calls upon all Congress organisations and 
allied bodies to intensify the foreign cloth boycott by increasing 
khaddar territories. 

“This Congress appeals to the States to associate themselves wtli 
this constructive effort and prevent the entry of foreign clotli and 
foreign yam into their territories. 

“This Congress also appeals to the owners of indigenous mills to 
assist the great constructive and economic movement by 

1. giiang their moral support to the supplementary^ village in- 
dustry of hand-spinning by' themselves using hand-spun. 

2. by ceasing to manufacture cloth that may in any' way' com- 
pete with lihaddar and to that end co-operating with the 
effort of the All -India Spinners’ Association. 

3. by keeping down the prices of their manufactures to the 
lowest possible limit. 
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4r. by refraining from. using foreign yarn, silk or artificial silk 
in their manufacture. 

5. by exchanging the existing stock of the foreign piecegoods 
merchants for swadesiii cloth and thus helping them to con- 
vert their business into swadeshi and by re-exporting the 
former; and 

6. by raising the status of the mill workers and making them 
feel that they are co-sharers with them as well in prosperity 
as in adversity. 

“This Congress suggests to the great foreign houses that they 
will help international brotherhood and revolutionise commercial 
ethics if they will take the first step by recognising the soimdness and 
necessity of the economic boycott by India of foreign cloth, and 
denying themselves a foreign trade lihat has admittedly hurt the eco- 
nomic well-being of India’s masses, and diverting their attention to 
enterprises more in keeping with the wants of the nations other 
than their own.” 

PEACEFUL PICKETING 

‘This Congress notes with gratification the great success that has 
so far attended the boycott of foreign cloth and the sales of intoxi- 
cating drugs and drinks, and calls upon the Congress organisations 
not to -relax their efforts in the matter of peaceful picketing, provid- 
ed that the picketing shall be in strict accord with, rhe terms of the 
settlement in this behalf between the Government and the Congress.” 

FRONTIEE PEOPLE 

“This Congress declares that the people of India have no quarrel 
with the countries and peoples bordering on India and desires to 
establish and maintain friendly relations with them. The Congress 
disapproves of the so-called ‘forward’ policy of the British Govern- 
ment in India in the North-West Frontier and of aU imperialist 
attempts to destroy the freedom of the people of the frontier. The 
Congress is strongly of opinion that the Military and financial re- 
sources of India should not be employed in the furtherance of this 
policy and the Military occupation- of the tribesmen’s territory should 
be terminated.” 

N. W. F. PROVINCE 

“Inasmuch as propaganda is said' to be going on in the Frontier 
Province that the Congress does not mean well by them and it is de- 
sirable that the ‘Congress should take steps''to dispel this suspicion, 
this Congress hereby places on record its opinion that in any consti- 
tutional scheme the N.W.F. Province shall have the same form of Gov- 
ernment as the other Provinces in Ih^a.” 

BURIMA - 

“This Congress recognises- the right of the people of Burma to 
claim separation from India to e.stablish an independent Burma State 
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or to remain an autonomous partner in a Free India -with a riglit of 
separation at any time they may desire to exercise it. The Congress, 
however, condemns the endeavour of the British Government to force 
the separation of Burma -without giving adequate opportunity to the 
Burmese -people to express their views and against the declared wishes 
of their national political organisations. This endeavour seems to 
be deliberately engineered to perpetuate British domination there so 
as to make Burma, together -with Singapore, by reason of the presence 
of oil and their strategic position, strongholds of Imperialism in East- 
ern Asia. The Congress is strongly opposed to any policy which would 
result in Burma being kept as a British dependency and her resources 
exploited for British Imperialism and would also he a menace to a 
Free India as well as to the other nations of the East. The Congress 
urges that the extraordinary powers given to the Government of 
Burma be -ndthdra-wn and the declaration by the Government that re- 
presentative and important organisations of Burmese national opi- 
nion are illegal be also withdra-wn, so that normal conditions he restor- 
ed and the future of Burma may be discussed by her people without 
hindrance in a peaceful atmosphere and the -will of the Burmese 
people may prevail.” 

INDIANS IN SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA / 

“The Congress views with alarm the trend of events in South 
Africa and East Africa regarding the position of Indian settlers in 
those countries. The contemplated legislation in South Africa is in 
contravention of promises and in some respects constitutes an attack 
even on legal rights. This Congress appeals to the Governments con- 
cerned to mete out to the Indian settlers the same measure of justice 
that they would claim for their nationals in a Free India. This Con- 
gress renders its thanks to Dinaban^u Andrews and Pandit Hriday- 
nath Kunzru for their selfless labours on behalf of the settlers over- 
seas.” 

It only remains to be remarked that the resolution on the Fundamen- 
tal Rights and economic changes was somewhat sudden in its appearance 
before the Working Committee. The fact is that the atmosphere of the 
country determines the resolutions of the Congress. The question of 
Fundamental Rights was originally handled by Mr. C. Vijiaraghavachariar 
at the Amritsar Congress at dead of night in the bleak cold of the Punjab. 
Then it gained importance when he himself presided over the 'Nagpur 
Session. At Karachi, there was a certain cleavage between the younger 
and the older sections. People were not wanting who 'began to doubt whe- 
ther, after all, the Congress was not drifting -with the old current of Domi- 
nion Status, British Imperialism and' a Brown Bureaucracy, and whether 
Labour problems, — of the peasants and the workers-^and socialistic ideals 
were not going by the board. It was necessary to reassure the country on 
this subject. Gandhi wa's game for any issue pro-vided it was an issue 
ba.sod on Truth and Non-violence, and it was an issue too of the village 
and the poor man. 
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Subject to these conditions, he had nothing to fear from socialistic 
ideals, or economic reform or Fundamental Rights. Jawaharlal Nehru 
was rather keen on these matters, not because of the rival groups bent on 
criticising the Congress but because these were matters on which the Nation 
should be clear in its own mind and should carry on education and propa- 
ganda among the masses. This was the genesis of the resolution. But it 
was also felt that a resolution of such far-reaching importance should be 
considered at greater leisure and should be studied and pondered over by 
the members of the 'Working Committee as well as by the A.I.C.C. This 
view was accepted and accordingly power was given to the A.I.C.C. to 
revise, amend or add to the main resolution without injuring the principles 
and policy underlying it. The resolution, as amended by the A.I.C.C. 
in Augustj 1931 at Bombay, was as follows: — 

“This Congress is of opinion that to enable the masses to appre- 
ciate what ‘Swaraj’, as conceived by the Congress, will mean . to 
them, it is desirable to state the position of the Congress in a manner 
easily understood by them. In order to end the exploitation of the 
masses, political freedom must include real economic freedom of the 
starmng millions. The Congress, therefore, declares that , any Consti- 
tution which may be agreed to on its behalf should provide, or enable 
the Swaraj Government to provide, for the following : 

FUNDADIENTAL RIGHTS AND DUTIES 

1. (1) Every citizen of India has the right of free expression 

• of opinion, the rights of free association and combina- 
tion, and the right to assemble peacefuUy and without 
arms, for purposes hot opposed to -law or morality. 

(2) Every citizen shall enjoy freedom of conscience and 
the right freely to profess and practise his religion, sub- 
ject to public order and morality. 

(3) The culture, language and script of the minorities and 
of the different linguistic areas shall be protected. 

(4) AH citizens are equal before the law, irrespective of 
caste, creed or sex. 

(5) No disability attaches to any citizen, by reason of his or 
'her religion, caste, creed or sex, in regard to public em- 
ployment, office of power or honour, and in the exercise 
of any trade or calling. 

(6) AR citizen's have equal rights and duties in regard to 
weUs, tanks, roads, schools and places of public resort, 
maintained out of State or local funds, or dedicated by 
private persons for the use of the general public. 

(7) Every citizen has the right to keep and bear arms, in 
accordance with ye^ations and reservations made in 
that behalf. . 

(8) No person shaU be deprived of his liberty nor shall his 
dwelling or properly be entered, sequestered or confis- 
cated, save in accordance- with law. 

(9) The State shall observe neutrality in regard to all re- 
ligions. 
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its opinion maybe necessary to make tbe resolution fuller and more ex- 
haustive. Fourthly, we have seen that the Congress had all along been 
insisting upon an independent examination of the financial transactions 
of the British' in India by an impartial tribunal and it was necessary to 
get our powder and shot ready for the battle that would necessarily rage, 
over the subject. Accordingly a Committee was appointed to carry out a 
scrutiny into the financial transactions of the East India Company and 
the British Government in India and the so-called Public D§bt of India 
and to report upon the obligations which should in future be borne by 
India or England. The Committee was requested to present its report by 
the end of May, Then again another Committee was appointed — it was 
not merely a Committee, but a deputation consisting of Gandhi, Vallabh- 
bhai and Seth Jamnalalji — ^to meet the Muslim leaders to settle the commu- 
nal question. There remained the' political prisoners who were to be 
released under resolution No. Ill of the Congress, and Mr. Nariman was 
appointed to collect from aU the Provinces details regarding such prison- 
er^ and others covered by the resolution. The last question disposed of 
before the Working Committee dispersed related to the resolution concern- 
ing the Congress delegation to the R.T.C. Most of the members ..of tbe 
Working Committee were of the opinion that the deputation should consist 
not of a single indi\'idual but of about 15 members. Government were 
quite ■willing to accommodate up to 20. To them, it was undoubtedly a 
strategic advantage to have 15 or 20, not oire. In the discussions that took 
place, the point was cleared that Gandhi was going to London, not to 
hammer , out the details of a Constitution but to negotiate the fundamentals 
of a treaty. "Wlien this point was clarified, there were no two views on 
the subject, and opinion was unanimous that Gandhi alone should repre- 
sent India. It was not only unanimous but ungrudging. One. man would 
represent India better than many. It would be a moral asset to the Con- 
gress, as signifying unity of leadership in negotiating peace, as it doubt- 
less comioted unity of command in conducting war. The representation 
of Congress by a single person ■with no axe to grind, and with no worldly 
desires Imyond peace and goodwill and the happiness of the human kind, 
was in itself an achievement in the domain of the moral world which it 
would bft difficult to appraise. Thus did it happen that the prestige of 
Britain whs destined to be compromised by the exertion of the. ‘half -naked 
fakir’ of India not only walking up and dowm the steps of the Viceregal 
Lodge in Delhi, but also negotiating peaee on terms of equality, in the halls 
of St. James’ Palace. 



CHAPTER II 


The Breach of the Settlement 

The period of strife and struggle was over. Arms were laid down 
but peace was not in sight. The victories of peace, it is true; are greater 
than those of war and in a sense the Congress was able to gain these vic- 
tories and conserve them. But the very success of the Congress was des- 
tined to prove its disaster. In the first place, Congress attained a moral 
victory the multiple aspects of which began to unfold themselves rapidly 
with the march of time. Here are Congress Committees which were non- 
existent till yesterday once more rising up in all their bloom, like the trees 
in the spring which had appeared almost withered up and dying. Here 
is the Congress flag, once again flying full-mast high on Congress ofiices 
and Congressmen's bouses. Here are Congress officers, claiming as of 
right the return by the Police of every scrap of paper and every rag of 
cloth that had once been seized and taken^away from them. Here are pro- 
cessions of volunteers marching in their* semi-military uniforms or their 
national costumes with stars and stripes, batons and belts, singing national 
songs which were prohibited till only a moment ago and carrying flags 
and festoons. 

Above all here are the Congress folks, little girls and hoys, grown-up 
men and women, picketing at liquor shops and foreign cloth shops and 
exhorting people not to drink and not to dress in ‘videshi’ fabrics. AH 
these things are going oh with impunity under the eye of the very police- 
man who was till yesterday jumping upon these people like a wolf on a 
fold. The underlings in the Police were not reconciled to such a surrender. 
The magistracy would not look upon it with favour. The Civilians felt 
crest-fallen. 'The bureaucracy thought they had lost everything.’ There 
was a feeling of disappointment and defeat in the myrmidous of Law and 
Order. The prisoners were being released every day and were being taken 
out in procession and garlanded and were making speeches, not always 
discreet, never perhaps hximble, speeches which smacked of a tone of deri- 
sion and a spirit of defiance, and every day the Congress was a factor to 
reckon with. Congress office-bearers would demand the release of a pri- 
soner here or the return of the property there or the restoration of a public 
servant elsewhere. On the 18th of April, Lord Irwin left India and Gandhi 
bade him good-bye in Bombay. The peraonnel in the Viceregal Lodge 
changed Old friendships and old promises were Jactors ’inknown to the 
new Viceroy. What if Lord Irwin had promised to secure the release of 
the Sholapnr prisoners? What if he had offered to examine the cases of 
the internees individually? What if the Viceroy had promised to secure 
tlie pensions and the provident fund of the two Deputy Collectors who 
had resigned in Gujarat? What if he had promised to write to the Local 
Goyemment for the restoration of properties sold to third parties in Bar- 
doli? What if Lord Irwin undertook to include in the terms of their 
sentences the under-trial periods spent, by the Meerut prisoners in prison? 
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Lord Irwin left India on the 18th April. Lord Willingdon had taken 
charge on the 17th — the previons day. Viceroy come and go but the Sec- 
retariat remains for ever. The Civilians that rule over the Districts are 
the real Viceroys. It was the democratization of the Indian Government 
and relief from the autocracy of the Civilian Collectors that were in the 
minds of the signatories of the Delhi Manifesto of November 2nd, 1929, 
when they wrote that the spirit of administration must change from that 
very day. No, it did not change after a year’s fight; it did not change 
eveu'after the signing of the Gandhi-Irwhi agreement. The officialdom in 
the country felt the agreement to be an affront to their Izzat (prestige). 
There was virtually a revolt everywhere. Day in, day out, complaints 
poured into the Congress offices that the terms of the agreement v;ere not 
duly implemented. The Congress on its part was most anxious to observe 
the conditions imposed upon it by the Pact. Those conditions chiefly re- 
lated to the picketing and the avoidance of the mention of British goods in 
preaching boycott. If there Avere lapses here and there, the watchdogs of 
Government were there to call Congressmen to order. Congressmen did 
not mind even the lathi-charges that continued to be practised here, there 
and elsewhere. In Guntur, even after the Pact was signed, the Police iit- 
dulgcd in this pastime. In East Godavari, a most tragic firing tooJc place 
at Vadapalli resulting in four persons killed and several wounded, simply 
because the people put up Gandhi’s portrait on a ear and the Police ob- 
jected. A situation developed erelong resulting in this imfortunate and 
unjustiualdc firing. Lathi-bharges and firing had become the second 
nature of the Police. They simply could not help doing it. Not that 
such oddities were at all a common feature, but that even the few cases 
that occurred were under utterly inexcusable conditions. 

When the Congress concluded the truce, it was in high hopes that an 
agreement could 'be reached between the A'arious commuhiiies in India, 
and also that Government would lend a helping hand to that end. But all 
such Jiopes failed. Gandhi knew quite well that instead of going lO Lou- 
don without a Hindu-Muslim agreement in hand, he had much rather sit- 
at home. Nevertheless, the Working Committee met on the 9th, lOth, and 
11th of June, 1931 in Bombay, and at the instance of Muslim friends and 
much against the inclinations of Gandhi, it passed a resolution to the 
effect that 

“The Committee is of opinion that, even should these efforts un- 
fortunately fail, in order to avoid any possibility of the Congress atti- 
tude being misunderstood in any shape or form, other conditions being 
faA'ourable, Slahatma Gandhi should represent the Congress at the 
P. T. C., if thereto required, for the presentation of -the Congress 
position.” 

The Working Committee was not witliout hopes that an agreement 
Avould be possible in England, if not earlier. 

V e shall presently rcA'ert to the subject of the observance of the con- 
ditions of the truce, but before doing so give a summary of the transac- 
tions of the meeting of the Working Committee in the month of June. 
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Time ^vas extended for the submission of the Eeports of the Fundamental 
Eights Committee and the Public Debt Comnuttee. The Committee dis- 
countenanced the practice that had recently sprung up of Congress organi- 
zations issuing certificates to shops and handlooms dealing in cloth made 
of other than hand-spun yarn. Some Congress organizations vrere permit- 
ting the sale of existing stocks of foreign cloth. This was deprecated. A 
list of the prisoners not covered by the truce, which was imepared by 
Mr. Nariman, was asked to -be submitted to Gandhi. A Swadeshi Board was 
to be formed to certify goods other than cloth. Some election disputes 
(Bengal and Delhi) were attended to. A grant of Es. 250 was voted for 
the translation of Congress resolutions since 1885 — ^in Hindi. 

Now we resume the story of the truce and how far its conditions were 
being observed. The policy of the Congress. was entirely one of a defen- 
sive nature. Gandhi had strictly warned the Congressmen in the country 
not to initiate any aggressive campaign, but not to suffer lying any insults 
to national self-respect. Demoralization was the great demon that Gandhi 
was seeking to avoid. Pear and a sense of helplessness were the things 
he insisted on conquering. The foEowing is a summary of his instructions -. 

“If they make the working of the settlement honourably impos- 
sible, if those things permitted ub, Satyagrahis, are denied, it is the 
clearest warning that we are entitled to take defensive measures. But 
we go further. They say in Madras, ^you shaU not put more than 
5 pickets.' I have said previously, ‘for the time being submit,’ but 
hereafter we shall not submit, we shall put 5 at each entrance. But 
you may be sure that this will be a nine days’ show; either ihey w?Il 
have to recant or go ahead. We do not create a situation but we must 
act on the defensive. If, for instance, a flag demonstration is proj 
hibited, we cannot put up with it, we must assert ourselves. If a pro- 
cession is forbidden, we may even apply for a license, and if the 
license is not given, we break the prohibitory order. But where the 
monthly Flag demonstrations and usual public meetings are concerned, 
we need not wait and shall not wait for such permission nor apply for 
any. We must avoid helplessness and the demoralization arising 
therefrom. . 

“Regarding No-tax campaign, you can 'only permit it , you cannot 
place it as a programme ; they must ta^ it up themselves and bring 
■ their comrades into the movement. When that comes about, it becomes 
an economic issue. And where it becomes an economic issue, the masses 
will be drawn into the movement.” 

From the side of Government, there was abundant sympathy, and 
sweet words were poured forth by Lord Willingdon. There was no reason 
to doubt the sincerity of his professions and faith. But it did not take 
long to discover that the high hopes engendered by the Viceroy’s airy 
speeches were not to be realised. By the first week of July, Gandhi’s mind 
was overcome with doubt as to whether all was not crumbling. 
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In Sultanpur 90 persons had been prosecuted nnder Section 107 
Cr. P. C. In another place — ^Bhavan Shahpur — ^the tenants were called 
uporf to remove the national flags, by the Talukdar, and Tvere taken into 
custody on their refusal. All the prominent members of the District Con- 
gress Committee were served with notices imder Section 144 Criminal P.C. 
In Muttra a public meeting was forcibly dispersed by a Sub-IhSpector. 
A Press message from Lucknow stated that 700 prosecutions, were taking 
place at the time. All over the country, teachers and other employees who 
w^ers suspended or had resigned from service for political propaganda 
sought to be restored, but in many eases in vain. Undertakings were de- 
manded of students seeking admission into colleges that they would not 
take part in any future campaign. In Biehari lorry loads of policemen 
raided the houses of Congress workers, insulted women and burnt the 
national flags. In Bara Banki general orders under Section 144 appli- 
cable to areas, and blank orders signed by the District Magistrate, ^\'ere 
given to Police Inspectors. Gandhi caps were removed by the Deputy 
Commissioner,, and people were warned against their use, as also again^ 
going to the Congress. The same story repeats itself in different dist- 
ricts of U. P. Some Talukdars, assured of Government support, reverted 
to their barbarous methods. Armed Police were terrorizing the villagers. 
One man died by beating administered by an Estate Zilladar and his men. 
Practice of maldng tenants ‘murga’, i.e., making them stand like a cock, 
became common. The Punitive Police at Nowshara in the Chowta'la lb 
Hissar (Punjab) were not removed. A retired military sepoy’s pension 
was forfeited. Inoffensive processions at Tarutan were lathi-charged. 

Political meetings were forbidden in cantonments. 

% . 

BOIMBAT 

Peaceful picketing against liquor was not allowed at rmlicensed places 
and unlicensed hours in Ahmedabad, Ankaleswar and in Katnagiri Dist- 
ricts. Prisoners were not released. In Bulsar five people were asked to 
pay fine for having allowed volunteer camps on their lands during the 
campaign and the lands were not restored unless the fines were paid. A 
bo.T-t sold by mistake by the Salt Collector long after the truce, was not 
restored, nor was the owner compensated. The Navajivan Press was not 
yet returned. Watan lands in Kamatak were not restored, except 'on an 
understanding not to take part in any future movement. Several Patels 
and Tallatis were not restored. The two Deputy Collectors that had re- 
signed were not given their pension as Lord Irwin had promised. Two 
doctors and a supervisor were not restored. Eight girls and eleven boys 
were rusticated from Government schools for all time. Likewise four 
who studied in Ankola. In Sirsi and Siddapur Talukas coercive processes 
were started against the cultivators, only partial relief being given in 
respect of their agrarian distress, 

BENGAL 

In Bengal one new circumstance was the demand of undertaking from 
legal practitioners. An Ashram seized under Ordinance IX was not -re- 
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stored. In Ganhati, students were asked a security of Ss. 50. In Jorhat, 
Prabkat Pheri boys uere assaiilted on the lOth, June under orders of Su- 
perintendent Partly. 

DELHI 

Undertakings- Tvere demanded of students. 

AJMER-MERWARA . . 

Certain teachers vrere debarred from service in aided schools. 

SIADRAS 

On 13th July a Press CommTmique was published and officers were 
circularized that the peaceful picketing of the truce did not include picket- 
ing at Slil-ari sah. Members of the Tanjore Bar were served vrith notices 
under Section 144 for picketing Kquor shops. Volunteers were not permitted 
to stand nearer than 100 yards from toddy shops, while picketing and faked 
charge.$ were brought against them. They were assaulted at different places 
.and ordered not to hold nmbrellas or flags and the public were warned 
against giving them water. At Bllore the number of pieketers at each 
cloth shop was restricted to one or two. At Koilpatti, where the number 
was restricted to 5, pickets were prosecuted in May. At Coimbatore the 
number was restricted to 6. The fact is that the authorities were hostile 
to picketing. In Gnutnr an honorary assistant ophthalmic surgeon was not 
restored to Ms office unless he would express regret for anti-Govemment 
propaganda. 

Guns and gun-lieenses forfeited for participation in the movemeat 
were not being returned in numerous cases. Prisoners who were convicted 
in groups on common evidence were not ail released, tho\^h the evidence 
was the same against all. The Sholapur Martial Law prisoners in respect 
of whose release Lord Irwin had made a definite promise ’were not released. 

But all these paled into insignificance before the flagrant breach of 
the truce committed by Government in Bardoli. In this Talnka, it will 
be remembered, there was a No-tas campaign. The current revenues pay- 
able were 22 lakhs of rupees, out of which 21 lakhs were paid. We give 
below an extract giving GandM’s complaint and Government’s reply. — 

EANDHI’S COMPLAINT ; ' ' ' 

“In Bardoli Rs, 21,00,000 out of Rs. 22,00,000 have been 
paid out of the current dues. It is claimed that Congress workers 
are responsible for these payments. When they began eoHeetions, it 
is common knowledge that they told the peasants that they were to 
pay all they could both of the current dues and arrears. The majority 
declared themselves to he hardly able to pay even the current dues. 
The authorities after hesitation, and even flat refusal for some time in 
some cases, accepted payments and gave receipts on account of current 
dues. Now to demand arrears Ur current dues from those who plead 
inability is a breach of faith TOth the workers nnd the people. So 
far as the arrears are, concerned, it is contended that if the authorised 
arrears are suspended because of the fall in prices, as they are, the 
unauthorised arrears deserve the same treatment "mth greater force, 
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because the men having been civil resisters have in addition to the 
losses due to low prices, suffered severe losses through migration. Those 
losses have been estimated and presented to the authorities. Neverthe- 
less Congress workers have offered to re-examine cases suspected by 
the authorities. "What they resent is coercive processes, fines and dis- 
play of the Police who surrounded people’s houses.” 

REPLY OF BOMBAY GOVERNMENT 

“It cannot be admitted that to demand arrears or current 
year’s dues from those who plead inability is a breach of faith Avitli 
the ■\7orkers and the people ; inability must be proved and not merely 
pleaded. The suggestion that unauthorised arrears deseiwe at least 
the same treatment as authorised arrears this year has no force. Au- 
thorised arrears only exist when the crops on account of which they 
are due were whole or partial failures and the cultivators could not 
afford to pay their duefs at the usual season. Unauthorised arrears in 
Barddli exist not because the crops failed . but because the cultivators 
refused to pay their land revenue as part of the Civil Disobedience 
campaign. The question whether anj”^. particular individual can or 
cannot jmy owing to losses of any kind is a matter for investigation 
in .‘each case. In Bardoli there has only been one attachment of pro- 
perty, in connection with the realisation of revenue.. The fact that 
the Collector has had regard to deserving cases is shown by the cir- 
cumstances that he has suspended land revenue collections to the ex- 
tent of about Rs. 18,000 and granted remissions to the extent of about 
Rs. 1,900. ‘ Police were not used directly for the collection of land 
revenue, but they were taken only to a few villages which the revenue 
officers were afraid .to visit for the purpose of eoUecting land revenue 
without the support of the Police, in case of a disturbance. Their 
dutie.5 were confined to protecting the person of the Mamlatdar or the 
principal revenue officer at the village, to guarding a house in case 
attachment proceeding were undertaken, and in some cases to accom- 
panying the inferior village servants when sent to call a defaulter.” 

All these complaints were handed to the Government of India when 
Gandhi went to Simla about the middle of Jidy. The developments that 
took place within the next ten days were indeed most unexpected. Gandlii 
wrote straight to the Collector of Surat from Bardoli what he felt on the 
.subject, and forwarded a copy of the letter to the Government of Bombay., 

The reply of the Governor of Bombay was altogether disappointing. 
The Simla authorities supported the Government of Bombay. 

ARBITRATION BOARD 

Then there was the question of arbitration which had been raised by 
Gandhi. The correspondence that ensued in this connection is given 
below : — . 

Extract from the letter of M. K. Gandhi, Esq., to the lion 'hie 
Mr. Emerson, C.S.I.. C.'I.E., C.B.E., Home Secretary to the 

Government of India, dated Borsad, the 14th June, 1931: — 
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“You might be rmable to interfere with the working or not work- 
ing of the settlement by Local Governments, or your interference may 
not go far enough according to my mew of the settlement The time 
has, therefore, perhaps arrived for the appointment of a permanent 
hoard of arbitration to decide questions of interpretation of the set- 
tlement and as to the full 'carrying out of terms by the one party or 
the other. I would, therefore, like yoit to consider this suggestion." 

PROPOSAL FOR ENQUIRY *• 

■ Copy of a letter from M. K. Gandhi Esq,, to the Hon'ble 3VIr. H. 

W. Emerson, G.S.I., C.I.E., O.B.E., Home Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, dated Borsad, the 20th June, 1931 : — 

“I have your letter of the 16th June enclosing extract from an 
account received from the Madras Government regarding picketing. 
It does make a bad reading if the report is true. But what I am re- 
cehing almost daily from Madras from the workers who are thorough- 
ly reliable eye-witnesses makes me to distrust the reports , that you 
are receiving. But I know that this takes ns no further. So far as 
the Congress is concerned, I want it to implement the settlement to 
the fuRest extent. I, therefore, make an offer. WiR-ymi advise Local 
Governments to appoint a board of ^enquiry, consiisting of a nominee 
on their behalf, and a nominee on behalf of the Congres.s, to conduct 
a summary enquiry into the allegations on either side, and wherever it 
is found that the rule of peaceful picketing has been at all violated;, 
picketing should be entirely suspended, the Government undertaking 
on its part to stop prosecutions whenever it is found that they have- 
been undertaken in spite of peaceful picketing, and if my suggestion 
docs not commend itself to you, you wiH perhaps suggest something 
better and more acceptable. Meanwhile, I am enquiring into the 
specific charge mentioned in your letter.” 

Copy of a letter from the Hon ’hie Mr. H. W. Emerson, 
C.S.I., C.I.E., O.B.B,, Home Secretary to the Government of India, to 
M. K, Gandhi, Esq., No. 33/1/31 PoU. dated Simla, the 4th July, 1931; 

“In your letter of Jqne 14th, you have suggested that the time 
had perhaps arrived for the appointment of a permanent board of 
arbitration to deeida- questions of interpretation of tbe order. Again 
in your letter of June 20th, you made the further suggestion that in 
regard to picketing the Government of India should advise Local Gov- 
ernments to appoint a hoard of enquiry, consisting of a nominee on 
their behalf and a nominee on behalf of the Congress to conduct a sum- 
mary enquiry into the aUegatibns on either side, and wherever it is 
found that the rule of peaceful picketing has been violated picketing 
should he entirely suspended, the Government undertaking on its part 
to stop prosecutions wherever it is found that they have been imder- 
taken in spite of peaceful picketing. I much appreciate your offer of 
removing the possible causes of dispute arising out of the settlement, 
accepting this proposal. To take the lesser one first, as I understand 
it, it is mainly limited to eases in which .it is alleged that the methods 
of picketing have contravened 'the ordinary law and that the Police 
have, therefore, prosecuted or proposes to prosecute the picketer. One 
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effect of your proposal would be that before briugiug the law into 
operation there should be a summary enquiry eari’ied out by a nomi- 
nee of the Government and a nominee of the Congress and that fur- 
ther proceedings would depend on their decision. In other words, 
the duty of maintaining law in this particular respect would be traus- 
ferred from the Police, who have statutory duties, to a board of en- 
quiry the members of which might well arrive at a different conclu- 
sion, while the Police, of course, must act only in accordance witli the 
l^w. It is not practicable nor was it intended by the settlement that 
their duty in this respect should in any way he abrogated. 

“In eases of this kind a practical test as to whether the law has 
or has not been contravened is the deeision of the Court which tries 
the eases, and unless its deeision is reversed on appeal the' finding of 
the Court that picketing has contravened the law, and consequently 
the terms of the settlement, should prima facie be followed autcma- 
tically by a suspension of picketing. The aboA^e illustrates one of the 
difficulties that wotild also arise in the ease of standing boards of arbi- 
tration. The obligation imposed on the Congress by the settlement 
relates largely to matters affecting law and order, the freedom of 
action of the individual, and the carrying on of the administration. 
That is to say, any serious breach of it has important reactions on one 
or other of these raatters. So far as individual breaches contravened the 
ordinary law, the position would he the same as for picketing. If gene- 
ral breaches of it raised questions of policy affecting law and order, 
or the effective working of the administration, it, would be clearly im- 
possible for the Government to restrict their freedom of action by 
reference to a board of arbitration.. This was not contemplated when 
the last clause of it was drafted, nor would it be consonant with tlie 
discharge by the Government' of fundamental responsibilities. It 
seems to me that tlie working of this settlement must depend primarily 
on the J^aith of the parties to it. So far as the Government arei con- 
cerned, they desire to adhere strictly to its terms and our informa- 
tion shows that Local Governments have been scrupulous in carrying 
out tlie obligations imposed on them. Doubtful eases are, of eour.se, 
inevitable, but the Local Governments are prepared to give them most 
careful examination and the Go'v'ernment of India will continue to 
bring to the notice of the Local Governments any eases that are re- 
ported to them, and if necessary, satisfy themselves in regard to the 
facts.” 

Copy of a letter from M. K. Gandlii, Esq., to the Hon’ble ]\Ir. H. 
"W. Emerson, C.S.I., C.I.E., C.B.E., Home Secretary to tlie Gov- 
ernment of India, dated Simla, the 21st July. 1931 : — 

“In accordance witli my promise made at the Viceregal Lodge 
this evening I reduce to writing my request for an impartial tribunal 
to decide upon matters of interpretation of the settlement between 
the Government and the Congress that might be submitted to it from 
time to time, whether on behalf of the Government or the Congress. 
The following are the matters that require Jmmediate adjudication 
unless there is an agreement between the Government and the Congre.ss 
as to the interpretation: 
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(1) Whether picketing inclndes the picketing of liqnor -shops 
and auction sales. 

(2) Whether it is competent for Provincial Governments to 
prescribe the distance at which picketing can be done so as to render 
it impossible for the picketers to be within the sight of the shop 
picketed. 

(3) Whether it is competent for Government to limit the 
nmnber of picketers so as to make it impossible to picket all the en- 
trances of a particular shop. 

(4) Whether it is competent for Government to defeat peaceful 
picketing by permitting the sale of liquor by the picketed shop-keeper 
at places -other than licensed and during odd hours. 

(5) Interpretation of Clauses 13 and 14 in the application of 
particular cases, which Provincial Governments have regarded 
were not coming under those clauses and the Congress has held other- 
wise. ^ 

(6) Interpretation of the word ‘return’ in Clause 16(A). 

(7) Whether a return of guns forfeited after the cancellation of 
licenses for participation in Civil Disobedience is covered by the 
settlement. 

(8) Whether the restoration of certain property seked imder 
Ordinance 9 and of xvatan lands in the Karnatak is covered by the set- 
tlement, and if it is -competent for Government to impose any con- 
dition upon such restoration. 

(9) The meaning of the word ‘permanent’ in Clause 19. 

(10) Whether it is competent for the Education Department 
to impose conditions upon students who took part in the Civil Dis- 
obedience campaign before admitting them of, in ■virtue of perpetual 
restriction imposed during the Ci-vdl Disobedience campaign, to debar 
the admission of students xuider the ban. 

(11) Whether it is competent for a Government to punish a 
person or corporation by , reason of his or its ha-ving taken part in tlie 
Ciril Disobedience campaign, e.g., forfeiture of pension, or grants and 
the like to Municipalities. 

“These are not to be treated as the only mattei-s to be submitted to 
the tribunal. It is possible that Tmforeseen cases may arise in future, 
which may be claimed to come under the settlement. The procedure 
to be adopted would be written statements and would be submitted 
both on behalf of the Government and the Congress, and the points 
would be ar^ed by counsel. The decision of the tribunal would be 
binding on both the parties. As I told you in the course of our con- 
versation, whilst I say nothing at the present moment as to a tribunal 
for the examination- of questions of facts in the event of differences 
between the Government and the Congress, I have not waived the de- 
mand. Occasion may arise when the difference may be so ■vital as to 
inake it obligatory on my part to press for a tribunal for the exami- 
nation of such eases also. I should, however, hope that we might be 
. able to settle aU points of difference -without reference to any tribunal.” 
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GO'^^RNaiENT OP INDIA’S REPLY 

Copy of a letter from the Hon’ble ]\Ir. H. W. Emerson, C.S.I., 
C.I.E., C.B.E., Home Secretary to the Government of India, to M. K. 
Gandhi, Esq., No. D-4980 (A) Poll, dated Simla, the 30th Julj', 1931 : 

“I write to thank you for your letter of July 21st in which (a) 
you request an impartial tribunal be appointed for the decision of 
matters of interpretation of the settlement of March 5th, and.*(b) 
you state specific points which you desire to be referred to the tribunal 
if appointed, on the failure of an agreement between the Government 
and the Congress as to their interpretation. In your previous letter of 
the 14th of Jime, you made a suggestion for the appointment of a per- 
manent board of arbitration to decide questions of interpretation of the 
settlement, and as to the full carr 3 ang out of the terms bj’^ the one party 
or the other. In a demi-official letter No. P. 33-1-31 PoU. of the 4th 
of July, 1931, the reasons were given why the Government were not 
able to accept the suggestion. In your interview -with His Excellency 
the Viceroy on July 21, yoii expressed the view that while it might not 
be possible for the Government to accept the general proposition made 
in your letter of June 14, it would be unreasonable for them to refuse 
to accept a more narrow proposal relating to arbitration on questions 
of interpretation of the settlement. After some discussion. His Ex- 
cellency suggested that you could communicate the specific points 
which you consider suitable for submission to arbitration, and he 
undertook that on their receipt the Government of India would ex- 
amine the proposal. 

“The Government of India^have given the matter their most 
careful consideration. They observe that while you do not wish to 
press at the moment for a tribunal to examine questions of fact in 
the event of difference between the Government and the Congress, you 
do not waive this demand and you suggest that occasions may arise 
when it may be necessary to press it. You wiU doubtless agree that 
the only distinction between this request and the suggestions made in 
your letter of the 14th of June is that you now desire to hold in sus- 
pense the broader question, while asking for the immediate agreement 
of the Government to arbitration on questions of interpretation. Por 
the I’casons stated in my letter of the 4th July, the Government of 
India regret that they are unable to alter the views already expressed 
on the former questions. 

“They have given further consideration to the more restricted 
proposals, namely, the reference to arbitration or questions relating to 
interpretation for reaching a decision. They have given particular at- 
tention to the eleven points stated in your letter which you regard as 
coming within this category and to the implications which acceptance of 
arbitration on these points would necessarily involve, with special re- 
gard to the responsibilities and functions inherent in the Government 
You will no doubt recognise that it would not be possible for the Gov- 
ernment to agree to any arrangement which involved the suspension of 
the ordinary law or of the regular machinery of administration, or 
which included the appointment of an external authority to whom the 
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Government would delegate the responsibility for reaching decisions in 
matters -closely affecting the administration or of which the effect, 
direct or indirect, would he to provide a special procedure, to the bene- 
fits of which members of the Congress could lay claim and from which 
other members of the public would be excluded and which would 
trench upon the jurisdiction and discretion of the court of law. The 
settlement of March 5th did not, of course, contemplate any provi- 
sions of this kind. 

“I am now to examine some of the points stated in your letter 
with reference to the above principles. The first three relatp to picket- 
ing, and are of a general character. The action that it may be neces- 
sary to take in particular eases of .picketing is obviously dependent on 
the natme of the particular circumstance, and the Government can 
clearly not agree to any decision of a general character which might 
have the effect of prejudicing the discharge by the executive or judi- 
cial authorities of their responsibility for the maintenance of law and 
order or of interfering with the liberty of individuals. General re- 
ferences of the nature you suggest are precluded by these considera- 
tions, nor can the Government agree to the reference of pai’tieular 
cases, for, apart from the reasons given in my letter of July 4th, the- 
effect wo^d often be to give to the individuals concerned in them a 
position not enjoyed by members of the public in similar circumstances. 
"With regard to the fourth point, the Government of India have po- 
information which' suggests that Local Governments are condoning 
■breaches of the Excise Law in the manner suggested. In so far as 
the matter relates to the administration of Excise matters within' the- 
law, you win no doubt realise that it is not practicable to set up a 
tribimal with power to decide in effect how the Local Government 
should conduct the administration of Excise which, it may be observ- 
ed, is a provincial transferred subject. Points (10) and (12) raise- 
a different issue, but one of great importance. The questions men- 
tioned in them were not discussed during the conversations leading t& 
the settlement regarding them. The reference of these matters to a 
tribunal would, therefore, involve acceptance of a principle which 
would clearly be capable bf unlimited extension, that the tribunal 
should be competent to extend the operation of the settlement beyond 
its original scope and intention and without the concurrence of Ihe 
Government. 

“These instances appear to the Government sufficiently to 
indicate that there are insuperable difficulties in the way of arbitra- 
tion even although references be ostensibly confined to matters of in- 
terpretation. There would be constant disputes as to whether the 
matters was one of interpretation or not, and the arrangement would 
create new difficulties rather than remove old ones. 

“Several of the points have in their aspect already received 
the careful consideration of the Government and in this coimeetion 
I would refer you to my letter No. 4291, Poll, dated the 2nd of July, 
1931, which related to students, and to my letter No. D 3801 — 31, Poll, 
dated the 28th of June, 1931, which related to arms licenses. The list 
of alleged breaches of particular provisions of the settlement which 
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you. gave to me at Simla contained specific instances coming within 
most of the points. This list was referred within a few days of its 
receipt to the Local Governments for communication of the facts, and 
the Government will satisfy themselves as to whether any breach of 
the settlement is involved. They are similarly prepared to satisfy 
themselves in regard to future cases of alleged breaches of specific pro- 
visions, v for nt is a matter of honour with the Government to observe 
the settlement and they have no doubt that this is equally held by you. 
It is by approaching the matter in this spirit and not by resort to arbi- 
tration that the Government believe that difficulties can best be sur- 
mounted.” 

In U. P., coercive measures in connection with tenants continued. The 
position of the evicted tenants caused anxiety to the U. P. leaders includ- 
ing Pandit Madan Mohan Malavij'^a. Gandhi sent a telegram to Sir 
Malcolm Hailey, the Governor of U. P. But the reply was disappointing 
in the extreme. It was under these' depressing circumstances, with com- 
plaints pouring in from aU quarters, that Gandhi was obliged to send the 
following telegram to the Viceroy on 11th August, 1931 : — 

GANDHI’S TELEGRAM (IITH AUGUST, 1931) - 

“Exceedingly regret to inform you that a letter from the Bom- 
bay Government just received renders impossible my departure for 
London. The letter raises issues of first magnitude, as well of facts 
as of law, and contends that the Government must be the final judge 
on both. In naked terms, this means that the Government should be 
both the prosecutor and the judge with reference to matters arising 
out of a contract to which they and the complainants are parties. This 
is impossible for the Congress to accept. When I read the Bombay 
Government’s letter together with Sir Malcolm Hailey’s telegram re- 
ceived in answer to my enquiry, and the reports of continuing harass-' 
ment in the U.P., Frontier Province, and other Provinces, they seem 
to me complete indication that I must not sail as I promised. To 
communicate writh-^ou before coming to a final decision, I have brought 
the foregoing facts to your notice. I shall await reply before making 
, an announcement.” 

VICEROY’S REPLY (13TH AUGUST, 1931) ' 

“I should regret exti'emely if, for reasons you have given, the 
Congress were to be unwilling to carry out the arrangement which 
provided for their representation at the Conference. I am unable to 
accept these reasons as valid, and I cannot but feel that your mis- 
givings arise from a misunderstanding of the policy of the Govern- 
ment and the grounds on which it rests. In particular, I should have 
thought that any misgivings as regards the United Provinces would 
have been removed by Sir Malcolm Hailey’s telegram to you of the 
6th August, and as regards Gujarat by Para 4 of the letter of the 
Private Secretary to Sir Earnest Hotson -to you of August 10th. I 
would remind you of my personal letter to you of July 31sViu wliich 
I gave you the fullest assurances of my personal interest in everything 
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that has to do ■with the settlement and could, therefore, have hoped 
that you would not allow disputes over the present details to prevent 
your serving India by participating in- the momentous discussion of 
the future Constitution, which may determine the destiny of the 
coimtry beyond your time or mine. If, however, your telegram re- 
presents the final word, I 'will at once inform the Prime Minister of 
your inability to attend the Conference.” 

GANDHI’S PINAL ‘NO’ (13TH AUGUST, 1931) 

‘ ‘ Thank you for your ■wire of assurance. I must read in the light 
of the present happenings, and if you can see in them nothing incon- 
sistent with the settlement, it shows fundamental differences in our 
respective outlooks upon the settlement. In the circumstances, I regret 
to say that there is no way left open to me bnt to confirm the decision 
already conveyed. I can only add that I tried my utmost best to go 
to London but failed. Please inform the Prime Minister accordingly. 
I presume I may release the correspondence and ■wires for publication”. 

Telegram from His Excellency the Viceroy to M. K. Gandhi, Esq,, 
dated Simla, the 14th August, 1931; — 

“I have informed the Prime iCnister of your decision. I am 
releasing the relevant correspondence to the Press at 4 o’clock this 
afternoon. You are, of course, free to do the same.” 

Although it was being apprehended even from the montli of June that 
there might be trouble in the matter of the Congress participating in the 
Round Table Conference, still everybody was hoping tiU the last moment 
that things might right themselves. It is not untrue to say that they were 
even hoping against hope, but the Congress could not sit idle on the off- 
chance of miscarriage of negotiations. They had to b6 fully prepared for 
the contingency of the agreement working iteelf out in all its fulness. Thus 
while Gandhi was carrying on his correspondence ■with the Viceroy and 
the Governments of Bombay and U. P., the Congress Executive was carry- 
ing on its normal work to which we must now turn for a' moment. The 
Working Committee met on July 20th, and authorised the publication of 
the Report prepared on Indo-British financial obligations. The Funda- 
mental Rights’ Committee had held its sittings at Masulipatam and pre- 
pared its Report, which the Working Committee resolved to place before 
the A.I.G.C. The Hindustani Seva Dal was the cause of certain misap- 
prehensions in regard to its relations to the. Congress, and, therefore, the 
Dal ■was recognized as the Central Volunteer Organisation of the Congress, 
working directly under the authority of the Working Committee or such 
person as it might appoint in this behalf. Its functions were categorically 
mentioned. Pro^vineial Congress Committees were authorised and required 
to form duly recognised volunteer -corps, all the members of which are 
required to be members of the -Congress, and must conform to the disci- 
plines of the Central Volunteer Organisation. The Seva Dal, which had 
held its first AU-India Conference at Cocanada and was doing splendid 
work ever since under the guidance and leadership of Dr. Hardikar, was 
made an afSliated body of the Congress, pledged to its Creed of legitimate 
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and peaceful means for attaining Swaraj. Then eanie the magnum opus 
of the Congi’ess. It was a scheme of agreement in regard to the communal 
question, which we give in extenso here. 

WORKING COmiTTEB’S STATEMENT ON CO]\I]\IUNAL 

QUESTION 

The following statement was issued by the Working Conmiittee: 

“However much it may have failed in the realisation, the Con- 
gress has, from its very inception, set up pure nationalism as its ideal. 
It has endeavoured to Imeak down communal barriers. The follow- 
ing Lahore Resolution was the culminating point in its 'advance to- 
wards nationalism: 

‘In view of the lapse of the Nehru Report, it is unnecessary to 
declare the policy of the Congress regarding communal question, the 
Congress believing that in an Independent India communal questions 
can only he solved on strictly national lines. But as the Sikhs in 
particular, and the Muslims and the other minorities in general, had 
expressed dissatisfaction over the solution of communal questions pro- 
posed in the Nehru Jleport, this Congress assures the Siklis, the Mus- 
lims and other minorities that no solution thereof in any future Con- 
stitution win he acceptable to the Congress that does not give full 
satisfaction to tlie parties concerned.’ 

“Hence the Congress is precluded from setting forth any com- 
mimal solution of the eommunhl problem. But at this critical junc- 
ture in the history of the Nation, it is felt that the Working Com- 
mittee should suggest for adoption by the country a solution, though 
communal in appearance, yet as nearly national as possible ajid gene- 
rally acceptable to the communitfes concerned. The Working .Com- 
mittee has therefore after full and free discussion passed the follow- 
ing scheme: — 

‘1. (a) The article in the Constitution relating to Fundamental 

Rights shall include a guarantee to the communities con- 
cerned of their cultures, languages, scripts, education, 
profession and practice of religion, and religious en- 
dowments. 

(b) Personal laws, shall be protected by specific provisions to 
be embodied in the Constitution. 

(e) Protection of political and other rights of minority com- 
munities in the various Provinces shall be the concern 
and be within the jurisdiction of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

‘2. The franchise shall be extended to all adult men and women. 
(Note: — The Working Committee is committed to Adult Franchi.sc 
by the Karachi Resolution of the Congress and cannot entertain any 
alternative franchise. In view, however, of misapprehensions in .some 
quarters, the Committee wishes to make it clear that in any event the 
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franchise shall be uniform and so extensive as to reflect in the electoral 
roll the proportion in the population of every community). 

'3. (a) Joint electorates shall form the basis of representation 

in the future Constitution of India. 

(b) For the Hindus in Sind, the Muslims in Assam and the 
Sikhs in the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince, and for Hindus and Muslims in any Province 
where they are less than 25 per cent, of the population, 
seats shall he reserved on the Federal and Provincial 
Legislatures on the basis of population with the right to 
contest additional seats. 

‘4. Appointments shall he made by non-party Public Service 
Commissions which shall prescribe the minimum qualifications, and 
which shall have due regard to efficiency of the publie service as well 
as to the principle of equal opportunity to aU communities for a fair 
share in the public services of the country. 

‘ 5. ' In the formation of Federal and Provincial cabinets, the 
interests of minority communities should be recognised by conven- 
tion. . • 

‘6. The North-West Frontier Province and Baluchistan shall 
have the same form of government and administration as other Pro- 
vinces. 

‘7. Sind shall be constituted into a separate Province, provided 
that tlie people of Sind are prepared to bear the financial burden of 
the separated Province. 

‘8. The future Constitution of the country shall be federal. The 
residuary powers shall vest in the federating units, unless, on further 
examination, it is formd to be against the best interests of India.’ 

"The Working Committee has adopted the foregoing scheme as a 
compromise between the proposals based on undiluted communalism 
and undiluted nationalism. "V^ilst on the one hand the Working Com- 
mittee hopes that the whole Nation will endorse the scheme, on the 
other it assures those who take extreme views and cannot adopt it 
that the Committee wiU gladly, as it is bound to, by the Lahore Reso- 
lution, accept without reservation any other scheme if it commands 
the acceptance of all the parties concerned.” 

The pledge for exclusion of foreign cloth and yam was drawn up 
and it was resolved that any pledge in connection with the exclusion 
of foreign cloth and yam, inconsistent with the following pledge, shall 
be held to be invalid: — 

"We pledge ourselves that we shall observe the following 
conditions so long as the Working Committee of the Congress does 
not give' express permission by resolution to do otherwise ; 

^1. We tmdertake not to purchase or sell any foreign yam 
made from cotton, wool or silk, or cloth manufactured from such 
yam. 
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‘2. "We undertake not to pureliase or sell any yarn or clcth 
manufactured by mills that have not accepted the Congress con- 
ditions. 

‘3. We undertake not to sell in this eoxmtrj’- any foreign 
yarn made of cotton, -wool or silk, or cloth manufactured from 
such yarn or silk that may be lying mth us.’ ” 

Then it was resolved that the anti-Untouehability Committee, whicli 
had merged in the campaign of last year, should be revived and, there- 
fore, instructed Syt. Jamnalal Bajaj to take the necessary steps for the 
purpose. The Committee would have such powers of co-operation and the 
like that may be required. 

On the question of the Textile klills Exemption Committee and La- 
bour conditions, the Working Committee was of opinion tliat ‘‘the Textile 
kClls Exemption Committee should endeavour, wherever possible and ne- 
cessary, to prevent by amicable arrangement any penalisation or victimi- 
sation of Labour in the mills which have signed the Congress declaration, 
and to help in the bettering of Labour conditions in these mills.” 

It will be seen that in regard to the commimal settlement, the residual 
powers were left in the hands of the federating imits. It is a fashion to 
speak of these residuary powers. They are an academic perfection but in 
practice no one has been able to define them. The question may arise in 
regard to Provinces which are strangers, to one another, federating anew 
with one another, but in a country like India where central and provincial 
subjects have for long been carefully demarcated, such a discussion is 
purely theoretical pastime. Be that as it may, the final solution itself 
was the suggestion of Gandhi who, with his usual resourcefulness, added 
the subjunctive clause, “imless, on further examination, it is found to be 
against the best interests of India.” The fact is that the Mtislims wanted to 
have a reserve power in their hands, — ^in the hands of the Provinces, — so 
as to be able to deal effectively with Provinces having a majority of Hindus 
which might ill-treat the Muslims. Where a partner is suspicious, the best 
thing is to allow him a safeguard. But provision was left in the scheme 
for a future re-examination, and this satisfied all parties. 

The All-India Congress Committee met once again on August 6tli, 
7th and 8th, 1931, and passed very important resolutions, the first of whicli 
related to the attempted assassination of His Excellency the Acting .Gov- 
ernor of Bombay and the assassination of Judge Garlic in Bengal. In de- 
ploring as well as condemning these outrages, the Committee pointed out 
the heinousness involved in the attempt on the life of the Governor who 
was invited by the Eergusson College as its honoured guest. 

The report of the National Flag Committee was considered and it was 
resolved that "the National Flag shall be three coloured, horizontally ar- 
ranged as before, but the colours shall be Saffron, White and Green, in 
the order stated here from top to bottom, with the spinning-wheel in dark 
blue in the centre of the white stripe, the colours standing for qualities, 
not communities. Tlie saffron shall represent courage and sacrifice, white 
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peace and truth, and green shall represent faith and chivalry and the spin- 
ning'-wheel the hope of the masses. The proportions of the flag should be 
as three to two.” The new national flag was required to he hoisted on 
August 30th, the last Sunday of the month, whicli was to be celebrated as 
the Flag Day. The Ftmdamental Eights Committee’s Eepoft was con- 
sidered and the rights and duties already mentioned were adopted. 

■The Fundamental Eights resolution, as it stood in its final shape, was 
also adopted at this meeting. 

The Working Committee, 'meeting about the same time in Bombay, 
dealt with the 'question of Bhagat Singh’s cremation and came to the con- 
clusion, as we have already mentioned, that “there is no warrant for the 
serious allegations that were made.” An important decision, uas taken 
in respect of the North-West Frontier Provincial Congress Committee and 
the Afghan Jirga and the Ehudai Ehidmatgars. The Committee having 
conferred with the representatives of the N.W.F. Province, resolved on the 
re-constitution of the Frontier P. C. C. and the incorporation of the Afghan 
Jirga in it. It was further resolved that Khudai ^idmatgars should be- 
come a part of the Congress Volunteer Organisation. The following state- 
ment, embodying the decisions of the Working Committee was issued on 
behalf of the Committee : 

“Some misunderstandings having arisen in regard to Congress 
work in the North-West Frontier Province and the relations between 
the Provincial Congress Organisation and the Afghan Jirga and 
Khudai Khidmatgars, the Working Committee met BEan Abdul 
Gaffar Khan and Khan Aligul Khan, Hakim Abdul Jalil, Mr. Peer 
Baksh, Khan Amir Mohammad Khan and Shrimati Nikho Devi and 
discussed future work in the N.W.P. Province. As a result of these 
discussions, misunderstandings were removed and the Frontier lead- 
ers, agreed to work together in accordance with certain decisions ar- 
rived at. It was pointed out that the Afghan Jirga was working the 
Congress programme and the Khudai Khidmatgars were acting as 
volunteers for giving effect to this programme. But as the Afghan 
Jirga had a separate constitution of its own, it was no part of the 
Congress organisation. Confusion had also arisen owing to the use 
of a variety of flags by the Jirga.- 

“It was agreed by the Frontier leaders that the present P.C.C. 
and the Afghan Jirga should coalesce and the new provincial organi- 
sation, formed in accordance with the Congress Constitution, shoxdd 
represent the Congress in the Province. This newly elected Committee 
will he the Frontier P.C.C. In the language of the Province, it may 
he described as the Frontier Province Jirga. Similarly the district 
and the local Congress Committees may he described as local Jirgas, 
the fact, that they are Congress Committees being also clearly stated. 
The Khudai Khidmatgars, it was agreed, should become Congress 
Volunteer organisations in accordance with the Working Committee’s 
recent resolution. The name Khudai Khidmatgars may however be 
retained. The whole organisation shoxdd be conducted in accordance 
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witli the Constitution, rules and programme of the Congress. The flag 
to he used henceforth mil of course be the National Flag. 

“At the request of the Working Committee, the Frontier Leader, 
Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan, has undertaken to shoulder the burden of 
leading the Congress movement in the Province.” 

The Working Committee also passed a resolution to the effect that 
it had reluctantly come to the conclusion that, consistently mth the terms 
of the settlement and the national interest, -the Congress could not and 
shoxild not be represented at the Eoxind Table Conference. But th6 Com- 
mittee declared that the Delhi Settlement was stiU in force as indicated by 
the following proposition: — 

“In view of the resolution relating to the Congress non-participa- 
tion in the Bound Table Conf^enee passed by the Working Committee 
on August 13, the Committee desires to make it clear that the resolu- 
tion should not be construed as ending the Delhi Settlement. The 
Committee therefore advises the Congress organisatious and all Con- 
gressmen to continue to employ, xmtil further instructions, ’with the 
terms of the settlement, in so far as they are applicable to the Con- 
gress.” 

Emergency powers were, however, given to the President, in the event 
of emergency arising, so as to have no time for calling the Working Com- 
mittee. ‘ ‘ The President is hereby authorised to act in the name of and on' 
behalf of the Working Committee.” 

Mani Bhuvan was thick with rumours, the whole day, of expectations 
and hopes that eleventh hour peace efforts on the part of Sir T. B. Sapru 
and 3ilr. Jayakar might enable Gandhi to proceed to London, but towards 
sunset important Congress leaders, coming> out of Mani Bhuvan, began to 
tell the expectant Press correspondents that there was absolutely no chance 
of eleventh hour negotiations fructifying and Gandhi’s changing, his de- 
cision. Hopes were still entertained by some optimists that, after all, 
things might take a better turn but aU doubts were finally set at nought 
when Gandlii left Mani Bhuvan at 8-45 p.m. and finally boarded a third 
class compartment of the Gujarat Mail at the Bombay Central Station. 

Sir Prabhashankar Pattani had half an hour’s interview with Gandhi 
that afternoon. Interviewed by the Associated Press, Sir Prabhashankar 
Pattani (who had cancelled his passage to England by the S. S. MooUan) 
was unwilling to say anything more than that he had cancelled his passage 
for many reasons.^ 

Thus ended the first scene in the Act of the Bound Table Conference. 
By the 15th of August, Dr. Sapru, Mr. Jayakar and Mr. A. Bangaswami 
Iyengar left Bombay after paying a visit or two to Gandhi. A perusal 
of the correspondence published on the subject reveals the mentality of 
the Government officials. The Secretariat threw the Pact ovferboard; pos- 
sibly it was disturbed by the tragic incident at Poona. Every now and 
then the Congress activities were disturbed by some act of violence at the 
psychological moment. The firing at the Acting Governor of Bombay, Sir 
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E. Hotson, in the Pergusson College in Poona, hy a yonng student, about 
this time was unfortunate. But Sir B. Hotson himself maintained the same 
equanimity as Lord Irwin had maintained on the 23rd Decemher, 1929. 
Gandhi expressed his sorrow at the Poona incident and congratulated the 
Acting Governor on his escape. The "Working Committee as well as the 
A.I.C.C. passed suitable resolutions condemning the outrage. But this is 
only an interlude. There were deeper causes for the virtual breaches of 
the Gandhi-Irwin Agreement. The concrete breaches have already been 
categorised. Government published answers to each of Gandhi's charges 
on 24th of August, and the Congress published, in October, a detailed re- 
joinder to these replies. These breaches were xmdoubtedly one cause for 
Gandhi refusing to attend the Bound Table Conference and communicat- 
ing his decision, endorsed by the Working Committee, in a telegram ad- 
dressed to the Viceroy on the 13th of August. It was llr. Emerson’s letter 
dated July 30th (vide supra) which really had cHnched the cituation. 
Not less decisive was the letter from the Governor of Bombay dated 10th 
August. Sir Malcolm Hailey’s telegram, though couched in polite and 
polished language, was an equally determining factor. But the greatest 
of these was the adoption of coercive processes in the collection of taxes 
in Bardoli. 21 lakhs out of 22 lakhs were paid and the Congress contended 
that the defaulters were in distress and wanted time. There was a sum of 
about 2 lakhs due to Government by way of arrears of previous years, most 
of which, was ‘authorised’ on account of the distress in Gujarat. Gov- 
ernment set about coUeeting the cutrent dues as well as arrears at the 
point of Police threats and Police zoolum. It was their contention that 
the Congress should not be the body at whose bidding Government revenues 
should be paid or withheld. They distinctly wrote in their correspondence 
that such an implication was not contained in the Agreement, much less 
could it be tolerated by Government. Congress was prepared to prove that 
Police were requisitioned to overawe the people and in several cases to 
exercise undue influence in order to collect the extra revenue. After all, 
the extra revenue so collected did not amoimt even to a lakh of Rupees. 
Government’s point was that the last word in the pajment of taxes should 
not rest with the Congress, but the Govermnent and its authority, Pax 
Britanniea and British rule, stiU were there. They wanted to assert and 
prove these. Moneys collected were only token collections. They did not 
care, for the revenue as such. They cared for prestige, that very prestige 
which was apostrophised by Montagu in 1912. 

There was a second and a very important reason why Gandhi would 
not go to England. This was the failure of the Government of India to 
nominate Doctor Ansari as a delegate to the Bound Table Conference. Of 
course, the Congress would have taken him. Besides being a Congressman, 
he represented a great Party m India, the Nationalist Mussalman Party. 
The Mussalmans were not all reactionary. There was a distinct group 
which was nationalistic in mind and plumped for Para-o Swaraj— Muham- 
mil Azadi. But it is an open secret that Lord Irwin had made a distinct 
promise at the instance of Gandhi to nominate three individuals, namely. 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and Doctor Ansari. 
While the former two were nominated. Doctor Ansari was cut out. Lord 
Williugdon was in a pitiable position. It was not as if he did not know 
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wliat Lord Irwin had committed himself to. But it suited Britain’s in- 
terests to make it apipear at the Eound Table Conference that Mussahnan 
India was against Swaraj. In answer to the demand for the fulfilment of 
Lord Irwin’s promise, Lord Williagdon pleaded that the Mussalman dele- 
gates were opposed to Doctor Ansari’s delegation. Of course, they would 
he. If they were not, they would not be Mussalman delegates, they would 
be Indian delegates. How could they tolerate the selection of Doctor 
Ansari with his unchallengahle position in the country and a vast follow- 
ing and nationalistic ideals, and with outspoken and vehement resistance 
to communalism ? The Congress had prepared a formula on the .communal 
question and it must he vouched for at the Round Table Conference by a 
Bdndu and a 'Mussahnan. Government knew it, and apparently Govern- 
ment wanted to paralyse the Congress by cutting the Mussalman limb. 
Gandhi took, under the circumstances, the only course open to the Congress 
consistent •with national honour and declined to go to London for the R.T.C. 

Onee again preparations were made for the outbreak of hostilities. 
All that a Satyagrahi wants to this end is intimation. There are no mate- 
rial preparations necessary — such as lathis and man-power, as on the side 
of Government On the popular side, volunteers would be coming as need 
presented itself. Of course we must realise that there is a limit to human 
endurance and even in the Satyagrahic struggle, it is the last man and the 
last rupee that tells. Of this, we shall have occasion to speak later onee 
again. Bxit on the 15th August, it was aU a story of war -mentality. No 
doubt Lord Willingdon had been adopting an attitude of perfect polite- 
ness, asking Gandhi npt to break, advising Gandhi to approach him, when- 
ever he had any difSculty. But Gandhi’s approaches were of no avail. 
The country was plunged into gloom. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and 
Sarojini Devi cancelled their passsages by the Mooltaoi by which Sapru, 
Jayakar and Iyengar left. Gandhiji could only explain his position in a 
simple formula: — ' ■ 

“If there was a contract between the Government and the Con- 
gress, and if there was a dispute as to the interpretation of the con- 
tract, or if there was a breach on either side, surely the rules governing 
aU contracts must be appUeable to this contract and, in my opinion, 
the more so because it is a contract between a great Government and 
a great organisation claiming to represent the whole Nation. That 
; the contract is not legally enforceable imposes a double obligation, 
upon ihe Government to submit to an impartial tribunal questions in 
dispute between the contracting parties, if they cannot agree. The 
Government, in their wisdom, have rejected a verj’^ simple and a very 
natural suggestion of the Congress, that such matters in dispute should 
be referred to an impartial tribunal.”" 

Indeed Gandhi never banged the door against peace. He said he 
would “dash to London the moment the way is clear” if only the local 
authorities implimented the settlement. He publicly expressed what had 
all along been lurking in the minds of every political thinker, “the great 
Civilians here do not want me to attend the Conference, or if they do, they 
do so under circumstances which a national organisation like the Congress 
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can never tolerate.” The Civilian element in the eonntiy Tvas sedulously 
fostering the vievr that. Gandhi wanted to set up a parallel Government in 
the shape of the Congress and that such a subversive institution should not 
he tolerated. Accordingly, Gandhi wrote a private letter to Lord ‘Willing- 
don as he was leaving Bombay for Ahmedabad, that it was far from his 
intention to set up a parallel Government with himself as its head, that 
he had never insisted upon a Board of Arbitration, though he elaimed it 
as a matter of right and that all that he wanted was simple justice. Here 
is the full text of the letter: — 

“Events have moved so fast that I have not had the time to 
acknowledge your very kind personal letter of July 31. 

“I recognise _±he sincerity running through the communication, 
but the latest developments have made that letter past history and, as 
I said in my wire of August 13, the sum-total of all circumstances 
betrays a fundamental difference of outlook between us. 

“I can only give you my assurance that it was not without the 
greatest and most anxious deliberation that I came to the conclusion 
that, in view of your decision, I could not, consistently with my obli- 
gation here, attend the Round Table Conference. 

“I was grieved when I heard that your decision was affected by 
the opinion, ascribed to you, that I had insisted upon a Board of 
Arbitration and that I was trying to set myself up as the head of a 
parallel Government. 

“As for a Board of Arbitration, it is true, that I have claimed 
it as a matter of right, but, if you x’ecall our conversations, I never 
insisted upon it. On the contrary, I told you that so long as I got 
the justice to which I was entitled I would be quite satisfied. Ton 
will agree that this is wholly different from insisting on a Board of 
Arbitration. 

► 

“As to the alleged parallel Government, I thought I had dis- 
pelled the illusion when, in reply to a jocular remark by you, I had 
told you that I did not claim to be a district ofBcer, but that my co- 
workers and I had acted as voluntary Patels or village headmen, and 
that too, with the consent and knowledge of the district officers, i 
should, therefore, be sorry if these two opinions, which I submit were 
erroneous, had affected your decision. 

“The purpose, however, of writing this letter is to inquire whe- 
ther you regard the Delhi Settlement as now at an end, or whether it 
is to stilL continue in spite of the abstention of the Congress from 
participation in the Round Table Conference. The Congress "Work- 
ing Committee arrived at the following decision this morning: 

‘In view of the resolution relating to Congress non-participation 
in the Round Table Conference passed by the Working Committee on 
August 13, the Committee desires to make it clear that this resolution 
should not be construed as ending the Delhi Settlement. The Com- 
mittee, therefore, advises the Congress organisations and aU Congress- 
men to continue to comply, until further instructions, with the terms 
of the Delhi Settlement in so far as they are applicable to the Con- 
gress.’ 
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“From this you will observe that the Working Committee has 
no desire to embarrass the Government at the present juncture, and 
that, therefore, it is^, prepared to continue honourably to work the 
settlement ; but such working must depend upon a reciprocal attitude 
on the part of the Provincial Governments. 

“As I have told you so often, through correspondence and in 
conversations, this reciprocity has been found to be progressively 
missing. Information continues to be received at the office of the 
Working Committee of Government activity which can be only inter- 
preted to be a token of a design to crush the Congress workers and 
normal Congress activities.” 

Gandhi concluded the letter with a request for an early reply and 
for early relief in the matter of complaints if the settlement was to abide, 
as otherwise his co-workers were anxious to have permission at least to 
adopt defensive measures. Gandhi did, not mind if the Congress ^ras not 
accepted by Government as the intermediary between it and the people. 
He did not want to embarrass or hiuniliate the Government, but the fact 
remained that it was Government, not the Congress that was terminating 
the truce,, through the determined antagonism of the Civil Services. Gandhi 
was not failing to distinguish essentials from non-essentials. He was con- 
vinced that the Civil Service was not ready to recognize the right of India 
to full freedom. “Therefore, till all the members of that Service are con- 
verted,” said Gandhi, “there is no scope for the Congress to enter upon 
negotiations for full freedom. It must go through further suffering, how- 
ever costly the process may be. Bardoli, therefore, was for me an acid 
test. It was designed to gauge the Civilian temper. Looked at in that 
light, it was not a smaU thing.” 

The publication by Gandhi of the charge-sheet which was really autho- 
rised by the telegram of the 14th August from Simla, was regarded by 
some as a challenge to Government. Dr, Sapru and Mr. J ayakar wirelessed 
from S. S. Mooltctn to that effect and added that it embarrassed them in 
their negotiations for peace with the Viceroy and the Secretary of State. 
Gandhi was prepared for a unilateral enquiry by an impartial tribunal into 
the allegations made against the Congress. The Viceroy’s reply to Gandhi’s 
letter was nothing reassuring. He referred to “the activities of the Congress 
during the past five months” and said they were contrary both to the 
letter and the spirit of the Delhi Settlement and had involved' a constant 
menace to the maintenance of peace, particularly in U. P. and N.W.F. 
Province. His Excellency held the failure of the Congress to attend the 
Jl.T.C. involved the failure of one of the main objects of the settlement, 
but added that “Government would continue to avoid resort to special 
measures so far as possible restricting action to the requirements of the 
specific situation.” Gandhi warmly reciprocated the Viceroy’s desire to 
observe the settlement and issued instructions to Congressmen for its meti- 
culous observance. He also wired to the Viceroy for an interview to talk 
over matters. This was agreed to,_ whereupon Gandhi, Vallabhbhai J. 
Patel, Jawaharlal and Sir Prabhashnkar Pattani, — ^the solitary friend who 
had not imshed up to London in the Mooltan on the 15th August, — ^met 
the Viceroy. The Viceroy held a meeting of the Executive Council. Ulti- 
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mately, after several liitclies, matters were squared up and Gandhi left 
Simla by a special train so as to catch the train on the line which would 
enable him to sail on the 29th August. 

Thus, as a result of conversations between Gandhi and representatives 
of the Government of India at Simla, it was agreed that Gandhi should 
proceed to London in order to attend the Round Table Conference, op. 
behalf of the Congress, and Gandhi sailed acerdingly on August 29th from 
Bombay. 

« « • 

The agreement was published by the Government of India in an 
official Commundque to which were attached letters from Gandhi to Mr. 
Emerson, Secretai'y, Home Department, Government of India, and from 
hir. Emerson to Gandhi. The letters were integral parts of the agree- 
ment. The text 6f the Oominundgue and the letters is given below: 

OFFICIAL COmiUNIQUB 

1. As a result of conversation between His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Mr. Gandhi, the Congress will now be represented by 
hL’. Gandhi at the Round Table Conference. 

2. The settlement of March 5, 1931, remains operative. The 
Government of India and the Local Governments will secure the ob- 
servance of the specific provisions of the settlement in those cases, 
if any, in which a breach is established and will give their careful con- 
sideration to any presentation that may be made in this respect. THej 
Congress wiU fulfil their obligations under the settlement. 

3. In regard to collections of Land Revenue in the Surat District, 
the point in. issue is whether in those villages of Bardoli Taluka and 
Valod Mahal, which were visited by Revenue officials, accompanied 
by a party of Police, during the month of July, 1931, more severe 
demands, having regard to their material circumstances, were made 
from revenue payers and enforced by coercion exercised through the 
Police, than were made from and met by revenue payers of other 
tdllages of the Bardoli Taluka. The Government of India, in con- 
sultation and full agreement with the Government of Bombay, have 
decided that an enquiry shall be held into this issue in accordance 
with thu following terms of reference : — 

“To inquire into the allegations that khatedars in the villages in 
question were compelled by means of coercion exercised through the 
police, to pay revenue in excess of what would have been demanded if 
the standard had been applied, which was adopted in other villages 
of the Bardoli Taluka, where coUeetions were efiiected after March 5, 
1931, svithout the assistanee of the Police, and to ascertain what sum, 
if any, was so paid.” 

"Within the terms of reference, evidence may be produced on any 
matter in dispute. The Government of Bombay have appointed Mr. 
R. C. Gordon, I.O.S., CoUeetor, Nasik, to hold the inquiry. 

i. In regard' to other matters hitherto raised by Gongress, the 
Government of India and the Local Governments concerned are not 
prepared to order an inquiry. 
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5. In regard to any further matters of complaint i)y the Con- 
gress, not coming within the specific provisions of the settlement, such 
complaints mU he dealt with in accordance with the ordinary ad- 
ministrative procedure and practice, and if any question of an en- 
quiry arises, the decision as to whether- ah inquiry shall be held and, 
if SO', the form it shall take, wiU he made hy the Locals Government 
concerned, in accordance with such procedure and practice. 

Letter from Mr. Gandhi to Mr. Emerson : Simla, August 27, 1931 : 

“Dear hir. Emerson. ^ 

I 'have to acknowledge with thanks yofir letter of even date, en- 
closing a new draft. Sir Cowasji has kindly also communicated to 
me the amendments, suggested by you. My colleagues and I have very 
carefully considered the amended draft, which we are prepared to 
accept, subject to the following remarks: 

“In paragraph 4, it is not possible for me, on behalf of the Con- 
gress, to subscribe to the position taken up by the Government. For, 
we feel that where, in the opinion of the Congress, a grievance arising 
out of the working of the settlement is not redressed, an inquiry is 
a necessity of the case, because of the fact that Civil Disobedience Re- 
mains under suspension during the pendency of the Delhi Pact. But 
if the Government of India and Local Governments are not prepared 
to grant an iuqrury, my colleagues and I have no objection to the 
clause remaining. The result will be, that whilst the Congress will 
not press for inquiry in regard to “the other matters hitherto raised,” 
on its behalf, if unfortxmately any grievance is so acutely felt that 
it becomes a paramount duty of the Congress to seek some method of 
relief, in the absence of an inquiry, in the shape of defensive direct 
action, the Congress should be held free to adopt such remedy, not- 
withstanding the suspension of Civil Disobedience. 

“I need hardly assure the Government that it would be the con- 
stant endeavour of the Congress to avoid direct action and to gain 
relief by discussion, persuasion, and the like. The statement of the 
Congress position given here has become necessary in order to avoid 
any possible misunderstanding in the future or a charge of breach -of 
faith on the part of Congress. In the event of a successful issue to 
the present discussions, I assume that the Communique, this letter 
and jmur reply would lae simultaneously published. 

Yours sincerely, 

M. K. Gandhi.” 

Government of Jndia, Home Department, Simla, August 27, 1931: 

“Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

.1 write to thank you for your letter of today’s date, in which you 
accept the draft Communique subject to the observations contained 
in your lett^. The Governor-General-in-Council has noted that it is 
not the intention of the Congress to press for any inquiry into those 
matters hitherto raised by them, but that while you give an assurance 
that it wU be the constant endeavour of the Congress to avoid direct 
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action, and to gain relief by discussion, persuasion, and the like, you 
wish to make clear the position of the Congress in regard to any future 
action that they may decide to take. I am to say that the Governor- 
General-in-Council shares your hope that no resort to direct action 
■wiU be taken. In regard to the general position of Government, I 
am to refer you to the letter of His Excellency the Viceroy, dated 
August 19, to your address. I am to say that the Comnviniqiie, your 
letter of today’s date and this reply will be pnblished simultaneously 
by Govermnent. 

Yours sincerely, ^ 

H. W. Emerson.” 

It will be observed that an enquiry was to take place in Bardoli. Re- 
garding all other existing grievances where relief was not forthcoming, 
the Congress had reafBrmed its right to resort to defensive direct action, 
notwithstanding the continuance of the Delhi Agreement. In regard to 
future grievances, there might or might not be an enquip^. Where there 
was no enquiry and relief was not given, the Congress nnght also, if it so 
chose, commence direct action in defence of the people’s rights. 

Congress Committees and Congressmen were, however^ to bear in 
mind that the Delhi Agreement continued and there should be no breach 
of it on their part, without reference to the President. Wherever there 
was a grievance against the Government or its officials, every effort should 
be made to get it remedied by methods of peaceful persuasion. Where 
these efforts failed, the matter must be referred to the President for his 
advice and directions. 

Some of the existing grievances were mentioned by Gandhi in a charge- 
sheet he drew up against Government and to this the Government replied. 
All Congress Committees concerned were asked to consider carefully the 
charge and the reply and send their rejoinder to the latter, to the All- 
India Congress Committee, Ahmedabad. All additional and further in- 
stances of breaches, as well as other grievances, were also to be sent im- 
mediately to him. 

Gandhi did set sail for London but he had no hopes of success in spite 
of his general optimism. He hoped, however, that Provincial Govern- 
ments, the Civil Service and the English mercantile houses would help the 
Congress to realise its mission. The action of Gandhi and of the Presi- 
dent in entering into a fresh agreement with Government in Simla dated 
27th Augimt, was duly ratified by the Congress Working Committee at its 
next meeting held at Ahmedabad on September 11, 1931. One other im- 
portant matter disposed of at this meeting of the Working Committee was 
relating to Indian coUieries which were to be recommended to all Indus- 
trial concerns in this country particularly to Textile hliUs, provided those 
collieries signed a pledge, much on the lines of the Textile Mills, sjunpa- 
thizing with the aspirations of the people, and had no less than 75 per cent 
of their share capital as well as directorate held by Indians. There should 
be no foreign interest in the Managing Agent’s Firm. They should assist 
the propagation of Swadeshi by regulating their prices and quality aright. 
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The management should not engage itself- in propaganda hostile to the 
national movement. Indians should he exclusively employed, except where 
specml reasons exist. Insurance, Banking and Shipping business should 
be passed only to Indian Companies. Likewise, auditors, solicitors, shipping 
agents, brokers and contractors should aU be Indians. All purchases for 
business should as far as possible be of articles of Indian manufacture. Per- 
sons coiuieeted with the management should wear Swadeshi cloth and a 
satisfactory scale of wages and conditions of work and life should be secur- 
ed to the operatives of the mines. Audited Balance-sheets of mines should 
be supplied to the Congress every year. ‘ 

Before we proceed to the stirring events of October and November, 
both in India ‘and in England, let us make a reference to the voyage of 
Gandhi and his party. Gandhi was accompanied by Mahadev Desai, Deva- 
das Gandhi, Pyarelal and Mii’a Ben. Mrs. Sarojini was with him. The kit 
that they were allowed to take was of the meagrest description; it was 
sufficiently meagre on account of the shortness of notice and of the un- 
eei’tainty of the voyage, but made more so on account of the stern looks 
of Gandlii. They had a hearty welcome at Aden, where the Arabs and 
the Indians together presented an address after some difficulty. The Re- 
sident would not allow the national flag to be hoisted at the meeting and 
the poor people could not assert themselves until Gandhiji himself cut 
the Gordian knot by suggesting to Mr. Pramroz Cowasji Dinshaw, the 
President of the Reception Committee, that he should phone to the Resir 
dent, teU him that he could not think of receiving an address under those 
conditions, that there was a truce between the Government of India and 
the Congress, and the Government must not resent the flag, if only itnder 
the truce. The argument went home, and the ' Resident saved an ugly 
situation by consenting to the Indian National Flag flying at J:he place 
where Gandhi ji received the citizens’ address. 

Replying to the address, and thanking them for the ■ purse of 328 
guineas that was presented to him, Gandhiji said: — 

“I thank you for the honour you have done me. I Imow that the 
honour is not meant for me personally or for my friends. It is an 
honour done to the Congress whom I hope to be able to represent at 
the Round Table Conference. I came to know that there was a hitch 
I iU your proceedings on account of the national flag. Now it is in- 
conceivable for me to find a meeting of Indians, especially where na- 
tional leaders are imuted, without the national flag flying there. You 
know that many people sustained lathi blows and some have lost their 
lives in defending the honour of the flag, and you cannot honour an 
Indian leader without honouring the Indian national flag. Again 
there is a settlement between the Government and the Congress, which 
is no longer a hostile party but a friepidly party. It is not enough, 
therefore, to tolerate or permit the Congress flag, but it must be given 
the place of honour where Congress representatives are invited.” 

On board the ship, Gandhi was leading his normal life as in the 
A-shram, with prayers, his spinning-wheel and his amusements witii child- 
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ren. Gandhi is notliing if lie is not a business man as well, and be created 
a flutter of surprise one evening wben be announced to the friends gathered 
that he had sold a shawl worth Rs. 700 for a sum of Rs. 7,000 to a friend 
on board. Gandhiji received greetings from Madame Zaghlul Pasha and 
Nahas Pasha, President of the Wafd Party. The former’s was naturally a 
very touching message, while the warmth of tie latter can be judged from 
the test which is published below : — 

“The Great Leader A1 Mahatma Gandhi” 

‘Eajputana’. 

“In the name of Egypt who is now fighting for its liberties and 
its independence, I welcome in you the foremost leader of that India 
who is also struggling to attain the same end, and I convey to you my 
hearty wishes for a safe journey and a happy return. I also ask God 
to grant to you success in your quest, — a success equal to the greatness 
of your determination. I hope to have the pleasure of meeting you 
on your homeward journey, and trust that the land of the Pharoahs 
will then be favoured by your visit, thus enabling the Wafd and the 
Egyptian Nation at large to express to you, whatever be the result of 
your journey, both their appreciation of your noble achievements to 
promote the welfare of your country, and their reverence for the great- 
ness of the sacrifice made by you in support of your principles. May 
God prolong your life, and crown your endeavours with a victory 
far-reaching and abiding. Our representatives, both at Suez and at 
Port Said, will have the honour of conveying to you by word of mouth 
our welcome and our best wishes. 

Mustafa El Nahas Pasha, 
President of the Wafd.” 

The EgjTptiaii deputations were not accorded permission to see Gandhi 
at Port Said, but the Indian deputation was permitted to see him at Cairo. 
It was vnth great difficulty that a single representative of Nahas Pasha 
conld get permission to see him. (It was when he was approaching Marseil- 
les that he made his budget, “uot for one but for many.” 

When Gandhi reached Marseilles, a warm welcome wa.s awaiting him 
at the hands of Mademoiselle Madeleine Eolland, the sister of Romain 
Holland who was nnahle to he present in person on account of iU-health. 
She was accompanied by Monsieur Privat and his good wife. M. Privat 
is the Swiss professor who has become famous by the Government of India 
describing him later iu 1932-33 movement, as "an obscure and unknown 
member of the teacMng profession.” He was also greeted by a number 
of French students. Gandhi stayed in London in Kingsley HaU in East 
End with Miss Muriel Leister “in the midst of noisy public houses and 
destitute and squalid private bouses.” Numerous invitations were 
awaiting him in London and still more numerous were the invitations to 
spend a quiet week-end in coimtry places. One friend enclosed a cheque for 
50 pounds on reading in The Times that morning a report of the address 
delivered by Gandhi at the Friends’ Meeting House in Enston Road, and 
the message broadcast to New York from Kingsley HaU. 
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Gaudhi preferred in London the East End to .the West End, the hos- 
pitality of Miss Mtu’iel Leister against that of the British Government, the 
company of the poor in opposition to that of the wealthy. ‘Uncle Gandhi’ 
bare of foot except for his Indian sandals, hare of shirt except for his 
chadar, was the popular figure round whom gathered the children of East 
End every morning, Gandhi and his evening prayers, Gandlii the guest 
alike of Lancashire labourers, and of Bishops and Archbishops, Gandhi 
and his famous visit in his usual dress to His Majesty the King — all these 
are aspects which do not directly concern this work, hut which are of pe- 
rennial interest to the Indians to whom life^is one and indivisible, and is 
incapable of being vivisected into the various compartments which have 
now become almost traditional. 

Gandhi at the R. T. C. is the figure that must arrest our attention 
now. His speech at the Federal Structure Committee, is a fitting intro- 
duction to the rest of his speeches in London at the Conference table. He 
gave a terse but comprehensive summary of the Congress, its history, its 
composition, its outlook, its methods and its object, ‘which we have made 
virtually the Introduction to this humble book. He paid a tribute to Mr. 
A. 0. Hume who had assisted at the birth of the Congress and nursed it. 
He pomted out the fundamental (Rfferenees between the Government and 
the Congress, between the Congress and other parties; he read out the 
Karachi Resolution and explained it briefly. He pointed out how the Pre- 
mier’s statement fell short of the Indian ideal pictured by the three beams 
of Central Responsibility, Federation, and Safeguards in Indian interests. 
_He dwelt upon the supreme need of the hour, which was not merely a 
political constitution but a scheme of partnership between two equal 
nations, and contrasted his former position of a British subject with his 
‘present’ position of a ‘Rebel’ — contrasted really the Empire Ideal with 
that of the Commonwealth, He quoted the parallel of business changing 
hands and spoke of stock-taking between the out-going and the in-coming 
partners, and finally assured that we were not interlopers in tbe domestic 
crisis of England, for it was only if England held India not by force but 
by the silken cord of love, that' India herself could .help England in 
balancing her budget. ^ 

Speaking at the Minorities Committee, Gandhi gave expression to some 
home truths. He cleared the situation of much of its fog by declaring in 
vmambiguous language that the different communities were encouraged, to 
press, with all the vehemence at their command, their own respective views, 
and pointed out that this question was not the fulcrum, but the central 
fact was constitution-building. ,.He asked whether it was to settle the 
communal question that the delegates were brought 6,000 miles from their 
homes. They, were invited to London to' have the> satisfaction, before they 
went away, of having built up. an honourable and practicable framework 
for the freedom of India, which would await only the imprimatur of the 
approval of Parliament. He twitted Sir Herbert , Carr in respect of his 
Minorities’ Scheme saying that he would not deprive him and his asso- 
ciates of the feeling of satisfaction that e'^ddently actuated thein, but, in 
his opinion, what they had done was to dissect a carcase. Apparently 
Government’s scheme was only a scheme for Indians sharing power "with 
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the bureaucracy, not one designed to achieve Eesponsible Government. "I 
wish them well and the Congress is entirely out of it. The Congress vdll 
wander,” said he, ‘‘no matter how many years, in the wilderness, rather 
than bend itself to a proposal under which the hardy tree of freedom and 
Responsible Government can never grow.” Finally he concluded with that 
mighty vow which nearly cost his life a little while later. ‘‘One word more 
as to the so-called ‘imtouchables’ ” said he, ‘‘I can understand the claims 
advanced on behalf of other commimities, but the claims advanced on 
behalf of the ‘untouchables’ are to me the unkmdest cut of all. It means 
a perpetual bar sinister. We do not want the ‘untouchables’ to be classi- 
fied as a separate class. Sikhs may remain such in -perpetuity, so may 
Muslims and ^Christians. Will the untouchables remain untouchables in 
perpetuity? I would far rather that Hinduism died than that untoueh- 
ability lived. Those who speak of the political rights of untouchables do 
not know India and do not know how Indian society is constructed. There- 
fore, I want to say with all the emphasis I can command that if I was 
the only person to resist this thing, I will resist it with my life!.” On 
the suggested arbitration by the Premier, Gandhi was not unwilling to 
such a course provided it reflated only to the Muslims and Sikhs. He 
would not be a party to the separate representation o^" other communi- 
ties. The Premier asked a plain question on this subject; “Will you, 
each of you, every member of the Committee, sign a request to me, to 
settle the communi^ question and pledge yourself to accept my decision? 
That, I think, is a very fair offer.” It will be remembered that when 
the decision of the Premier was finally published sometime in June, 1932, 
the question arose whether it was a Governmental decision bn a par 
with the rest of the proposals of the White Paper, or whether it was 
the Premier’s Award. The members of the Round Table Conference not 
having all signed such a request, there could be no award and, there- 
fore, the decision was only a proposal and could not be regarded as 
sacrosanct. 

By the 18th of November, 1931, the Cabinet was fed up with the 
Eoimd Table Conference. Lord Saiikey brought a fresh surprise from 
the Premier that day. in announcing the latter’s intention to •wind up 
the Committee after the speeches, and summoning the plenary session 
next week. Mm Benn speaking for the Opposition protested, pointing 
out that Government were killing the Conference. Sir Samuel Hoare 
suggested that they had better face the facts and realise that in the 
circumstances it would be better to bring the chapter to a close and 
await the Premier’s Statement regarding the machinery to be set up 
anew. The Army question was being debated and Gandhi made some 
more plain statements on the subject. Before doing so, be declared his 
intention to wait in England if necessary, as he had gone to London to 
explore every possible avenue to..^chieve an honourable settlement. The 
Congress, he asserted, was capable of shouldering aU responsibilities that 
flow from Responsible Government, i.e., from a complete control of De- 
fence, and External Affairs -with of course -necessary adjustments. The 
Army, he pointed out, was really an army of occupation and its mem- 
bers, no matter to what race they belonged, were aU foreigners, because 
he could not speak to them, they could not -approach him openly, and 
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they, were taught to •-regard Congressmen as other than their own 
countrymen." “There is an absolute wall between them and us,” said 
Gandhi. “The British Army,” he said “was there for the defence of 
the- British interests, for resisting 'foreign aggression and putting down 
internal revolt.” In fact, these were the purposes of the whole Army. 
But the British Army was there to hold the balance evenly. -The whole 
Army must pass under Indian control in its entirety. “But the Army 
would not accept my command,” said Gandhi, “nor the Commander- 
in-Ohief, nor the Sikhs nor the Eajputs. But I expect even so to exer- 
cise that command with the goodwill of the British people. The -British 
troops may also he told that they are there to protect, not British in-, 
terests but India against foreign aggression.” All this,' Gandhi said 
was only his dream. He knew that he could not infect the British states- 
men or public with the idea or with the ideal that this dream should be 
their cherished mission, and until that is realised he wotdd wait till 
eternity, if he could not get control of the Defence. India Imew ho\V to 
defend herself. Mussalmans and Gurkhas, Sikhs and Eajputs can de- 
fend India. The Eajputs are responsible for a thousand victories, not- 
one. 

<e 

The fact is that Gandhi had faith in Englishmen some day doing 
their duty, and said, “we must infect the British with that love for 
India, If the British people think that we shall require a century be- 
fore that can be done, then for that century the Congress wiE wander 
through that terrible fiery ordeal; it must go through that storm of dis- 
tress, of -misrepresetntation and, — ^if it becomes necessary and if it is 
God’s will, — a shower of bullets.” He spoke of the safeguards and 
said that although they were stated to be in the interests of India, yet 
he would reciprocate Lord Irwin’s statement who used Gandhi’s name 
and said that Gandhi also admitted that they must be in the mutual 
intere.sts of India and England. “I endorse,” said Gandhi, “that I do 
not conceive of a single safeguard that will be only in the interests of 
India, not a single safeguard that will not be also in the interests of 
Britain, provided that we contemplate a partnership, a partnership at 
will and a partnership on absolutely equal terms.” Speaking at the 
plenary session of the Conference, Gandhi made plain to the people as- 
sembled, that he was under no delusion that liberty could be obtained by 
argumentation or even by negotiation. But he felt called upon to point 
out how, after having declared that no decisions would be taken by the 
test of majority at the Conference or .at the Committee, the conveners 
jotted doAvn opinions of a large majority in report after report of such, 
committees, and did not even mention the name of the ‘one’ dissenting. 
Who was that ‘one’? Was the Congress one of the many parties there? 
He had already claimed that it represented 85 per cent, of the popula- 
tion. Now he. would claim by right of service, it claimed to represent 
even the Princes, the landed gentry and the educated classes. ' All other 
delegates represented sectional interests. The Congress was the one 
body which had no communalism about it. It had its platform as a uni- 
versal one, recognising no distinction of race, colour or religion. It had 
an exalted creed to which it may be that people coxild not come up, but 
the Congress was a daily growing organisation reaching the remotest 
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villages. Yet it was being treated as one of tbe parties, but let it be re- 
membered that it was the only body that could deliver tbe goods, being 
bereft of all communal bias. Some people were feeling that it was try- 
ing to run a parallel Government. [WeU would be endorse tbe charge, 
if it could be run by non-violence, eschewing tbe dagger of tbe assassin, 
the poison bowl, the bullet and the spear.] A damaging reference had 
been made to the Calcutta Corporation, but it was only fair to the Mayor, 
who, when called upon by tbe Congress to explain, owned up tbe mistake 
and made^ handsome reparation in regard to the policy of violence. The 
Congress stood not for violence but for non-violence. Hence its Civil 
Hisobedience movement. Even this was not tolerated. But no one 
could resist it. General Smuts himself coiild not. AYhat was resisted in 
1908, bad to be yielded in 1914. Civil Disobedience succeeded in Borsad 
and Bardoli. Lord Chelmsford had recognised it. There were a few 
men, in England like Professor Gilbert Murray who would ask Gandhi 
not to think that Englishmen did not suffer when Indians suffered. Lord 
Irwin tried to govern India by his Ordinances. He failed-. “Wloilst 
there is yet a little sand left in the glass,” said Gandlii, "I want you to 
understand what the Congress stands for. It stands for liberty, call it 
by whatever name you will.” The difficulty that Gandhi felt was that 
there was not one mind and one definition of any idea recognised, by the 
Conference. When words have different meanings and different implica- 
tions to different people, no agreement could be possible., 

A friend bad drawn his attention to the Statute of Westminster 
and asked whether he had noted the definition of the word ‘Dominion'. 
‘Yes’, he did. The Dominions were enumerated but not defined. They 
could not adopt even the earlier definition* of 1926 which was to the 
effect that ‘‘Dominions are autonomous communities within the British 
Empire equal in status, in no way subordinate one to another in any 
aspect of their domestic or external affairs, though united by a common 
allegiance to the Crown and freely associated as members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations.” Egypt was not there. Gandhi felt re- 
lieved because he was out of it. He wanted Complete Independence. An 
English statesman had told him that he did not know what Gandhi meant 
by Complete Independence. Partnershij), with England? Yes; part- 
nership for mutual benefit. Gandhi only craved for friendship. -A Nation 
of 350 million people does not need the dagger of the assassin, the poison 
bowl, the sword, the spear or the bullet. It needs simply a will of its 
own, an ability to say ‘no’ and the Nation is to-day learning to say ‘no’. 

He then dwelt upon safeguards and pointed out how he had been In- 
formed by three experts that no responsible Minister could carry on ad- 
ministration when 80 per cent, of the resources are irretrievably mort- 
gaged. He was not asking for the protection of the illegitimate interests 
of India. He would* not allow the safeguards in Indian interests to be 
prejudicial to English interests. Even Mr. Jayakar and he did not agree 
on these safeguards; much less could Sir Samuel Hoare and himself. 
‘‘India,” he added, ‘‘survived many problems, the problems of plague 
and malaria, of snakes and scorpions and tigers. It will not be baffled. 
For heaven’s sake, give me, a frail man 62 years gone, a little bit of 
chance. Find a little comer for him and the organisation that he repre- 
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sents. Yon distrust that organisation, though you may seemingty trust 
me. Do not for one moment differentiate me from the organisation of 
■which I am but a drop in the ocean. I am no greater than the .organisa- 
tion to which I belong. I am infinitely smaller than that organisation, and 
if you find me a place, if you trust me, I invite you to trust the Congress 
also. Your trust in me otherwise is a broken reed. I have no authority 
save what I derive from the Congress. If you -will work the Congress for 
all it is •worth, then you •vdll say, good-b 3 '’e to terrorism, then you' ■ftdll not 
need terrorism. To-day j’-ou have to fight the school of terrorists which 
is there, with j’-our disciplined and organised terrorism, because you •ndU 
be blind to the facts or the writing on the wall. 'Will you not see the 
writing that these terrorists are writing with their blood, -ndll' you not 
see that we do not want bread made of wheat, but we want the bread of 
liberty, and "without that liberty, there are thousands to-day who are 
sworn not to give themselves peace or to give the country peace. ’ ’ 

"When the Conference concluded on the 1st of December, Gandhi 
proposed a vote of thanks to the Chair and pointed out that they had 
come to the parting of ways and their ways would take different direc- 
tions, — the dignity of human nature, he said, required that we must face 
the storms of life. “I do not know in what directions my path would 
lie, but it does not matter to me. -Even though i may have to go in an 
exactly opposite direction, you are still entitled to a vote of thanks from 
the bottom of my heart.” With these ominous words did he bid good- 
-bye to the Eound Table Conference. The position then was that one of 
the conditions on which the Congress agreed to participa'te in the E.T.C. 
the abandonment of stark repression, was altogether broken. Gandhi was 
greatly worried by the ugly situation developing in Bengal and XJ.P., as 
he considered that the sanctioning of the repressive policy in India was 
whoUy inconsistent with, the desire expressed in London to part "with 
power and give India freedom. 

When Gandhi had left for the Eound Table Conference, there was 
the understanding that an enquiry should be held into the allegations of 
Police excesses in connection with the collection of Eevenue' in Bardoli. 
Mr. E. G. Gordon, I.C.S., was appointed special officer, "with powers rmder 
the Land Eevenue Code, within the District of Surat for the purpose of the 
Bardoli inquiry, which commenced on the 5th of October, ’31. klr. Bhu- 
labhai Desai and Sirdar Vallabhbhai Patel, the Congress President, were 
present, the former of whom represented the Congress. At the very out- 
set7 the Government Pleader objected saying that Mr. Desai ’s appearance 
was unauthorised and irregular and argued that the Congress by its Con- 
stitution could only appoint a legal representative at a special session of, 
the Congress, by a resolution duly passed. The objection was over-ruled. 
It was agreed by both- sides that the people shoidd pay Eevenue to the 
utmost of their capacity. They must even borrow and pay if they were 
not amongst the Satyagrahis that^ had suffered substantially, klr. Desai 
quoted various letters, articles and tele'grams, amongst which there was a 
telegram from Bardoli that ‘Eayam’ -vdllage was raided by the Collector ac- 
companied by 15 policemen. Also the ■vdllages of Timberva, Eajaptu’e, 
Lambha, Manekpore, Navafaly, of Valod Godhe, Alghod and Jamania. 
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The inqtliry proceeded some length. Then the Congress asked for all 
orders of the Government of India and the Government of Bombay which 
had been issued between March 5th and August 28th, because they “would 
and must throw considerable ligM on the question of standard which 
referred to in the agreement.” kfr. Gordon was unable to see why Gov- 
ernment should be asked to produce evidence to prove things for them. 
“Presumably before the Congress made these allegations,” he said, “they 
were in full possession of the material upon which they were based, and 
it was for them to produce their materials and to prove their case.” The 
inquiry officer said that if there was any definite order of Government to 
which Congress desired to refer, that was a different matter. Thereupon 
the Congress stated the reasons for asking for the papers desired by them 
and they indicated the nature of the documents in the possession of the 
opponents. Mr. Gordon passed the order on 12-11-31; “It is impossible 
to agree to the vague and unreasonable demands made in the reference 
now in question.” ilr. Desai objected to this order which presmned that 
the decision of the Congress to ask for the production of Government 
records was made at that late stage in order to fill up a large hiatus dis- 
covered in their own evidence, and felt that it was a clear indication to 
the Congress as to the spirit in which the opponents intend to eo-operate 
in an inquiry intended for ascertainment of essential facts, and also an 
indication as to their desire to act for 'pubHe good.’ “And having regard 
to that spirit, 'I am the more fortified in the conclusion to wliich I have 
regretfully come.” “The trend of the enquiry has appeared to be hostile 
and one-sided,” wrote VaUabhbhai in his Manifesto to the farmers, “but 
I was prepared to go to the end until our Counsel was satisfied that fur- 
ther prosecution of the enquiry was futile.” In fact, the reftisal to pro- 
duce papers in the possession of-4;he Government removed the one salutary 
check on the cross-examination of Government witnesses, and it was real- 
ised that “such mutilated inquiry was worse than useless.” Accordingly, 
VaUabhbhai withdrew from the inquiry and sent the foUowing Cable to 
London to Gandhi on 13th November, ’31: — 

“Examined 62 Khatedars and 71 witnesses belonging to the 
seven out of the eleven viUages aUowed. Five viUages disallowed as 
not falling within the terms of reference. After important admis- 
sions in part cross-examination of the Mamlatdar, finest Government 
witness, inquiry officer held we were not entitled to production and 
inspeetibn of Government documents of any kind relating to the issues 
in the inquiry. Trend of inquiry distinctly hostile and one-sided. 
In agreement wilh Bhulabhai, withdrew from inquiry today. 
VaUabhbhai.” 

In the IJ.P., a situation of first class importance was developing, 
which ultimately shaped the destiny, it inay be said, of Indian politics for 
the next few years. The agrarian condition of the tenants in the U.P., 
mostly of those under Talukdars and Zamindars, was anything but en- 
viable. Their distress was appaUing. There was no relaxation shown in 
the methods of coUecting rents. The intermediaries had neither the sense 
of responsibUity that animates a Government, nor did they understand 
the pinch of depression which was oppressing the poor cultivators. They 
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were middlemen, happily situated, secure iu the protection afforded by 
a benevolent Government, free from the cares and worries of labour, and 
always invoking the interference of the authorities on grounds of sedi- 
tion, Non-co-operation, lawlessness and anarchy, of any friends of the- 
ryot and public men who chose to plead his cause. It .is one of the trage- 
dies of life in India that whatever service is rendered to the dumb millions, 
especially in administrative and political matters, should be through the 
agency of Congressmen, for, othei^ schools of thought, while they argue 
for the ryot and sincerely sympathise with his causes, do not descend to 
the plane of action. - Accordingly the Congressmen in the TJ.P., were all 
marked and made the victims of the wrath of the Zamindars and ,Taluk- 
dars, with the active support of Government. The correspondence ahou^ 
the agrarian crisis in the United Provinces relating to the months of 
October, November and December, 1931 has been published and is very 
interestmg, but too big to he published here. A short hut sufficiently 
detailed summary, however, is included in the publication by way of ‘Fore- 
word’ to an official publication. 

•Immediately after the Delhi Settlement, the United Provinces Pro- 
•\dneial Congress Committee put themselves in touch with the Provincial 
Government. A large number of letters were exchanged. Pandit Govind 
Ballabh Pant was specially appointed by the Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee to bring to the notice of Government the various grievances of the 
people and to put before them the Auew-point of the Congress. The con- 
tinuing agrarian crisis pai*ticularly occupied the attention of the Pro- 
vincial Congress Committee, and the correspondence largely dealt with 
this. 'Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru also wrote frequently to the Local Gov- 
ernment. Both Pandit Govind Ballabh^Pant and Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru had several interviews with the Chief Secretary and other officials. 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru also sought an interview on two occasions with 
His Excellency Sir Malcolm Hailey but this could not be arranged. 
Gandhi interested himself in the United Provinces agrarian crisis, and 
besides writing to the officials of the Government of India and the Local 
Government, interviewed Sir Malcolm Hailey. 

The condition of the United Provinces peasantry became progres- 
sively worse during the months that followed the Delhi Settlement. In- 
adequacy of remissions, in spite of the heavy faU in prices, resulted in 
great distress and this was intensified by large numbers of ejectments and 
coercive processes. In many rural areas the tenantry were subjected to a 
reign of terror and atrocities were perpetrated on them. The United 
Provinces Provincial Congress Committee appointed several .Enquiry 
Committees to visit the affected districts and to report on the prevailing 
agrarian conditions and the distress. These reports, supported by evi- 
dence taken on the spot, were then considered by a special Provincial 
Agrarian Enquiry Commitee. The reports of this Special Committee, 
known as the Pandit Committee, was published iu September 1931. 

Meanwhile attempts continued to be made by Gandhi and the United 
Provinces Provincial Congress Committee to obtain relief for the unhappy 
and suffering peasants. In the Simla conversations between Gandhi ji 
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of Allahabad District as exemplifying most , districts in the United Pro- 
vinces. This Conference proved ineffective, as it was stated on behalf 
of Government that they were not prepared to discnss any of the vital 
matters in issue. They could only discuss the application of the rules 
already laid down by them. The crux of the problem was thus not touched. 

During the last months repeated attempts were made on behalf of 
the United Provinces Provincial Congress Committee to arrange a Con- 
ference with representatives of the Local Government who would be in 
a position to discuss all the aspects of the problem. The Provincial Con- 
gress Committee appointed a special ^ committee with full powers -to ne- 
gotiate with Government. These attempts did not succeed either. 

In the course of the correspondence it was made clear on behalf of 
the Congress that they were prepared to accept any solution, however 
arrived at, provided it gave sufficient relief to the peasantry. Wlien the 
time for collections came, advice was repeatedly sought by the tenants 
as to what they should do. The United Provinces Congress Committee 
vdshed to take no steps to put an end to negotiations which might result 
in a settlement. At the same time, they could not remain silent when 
advice was sought and they could not advise pajment of a demand which, 
they were convinced, was grossly unfair and likely to ruin the peasantry 
whom they represented. The Congress thereupon, after obtaining, per- 
mission therefor from the President of the All-India Congress Committee, 
advised the peasantry to withhold payment of rent and revenue tempo- 
rarily, pending negotiations. They made it clear, however, that they 
were ready and willing to negotiate and, as soon as relief was given, to 
vary their advice. They further suggested to the Government that they 
would withdraw their advice as to withholding payment if Government 
would suspend collections while negotiations were going on. The sug- 
gestion was not accepted by Government who wanted the advice to be 
withdrawn first. The United Provinces Provincial Congress Committee 
had no alternative left but to repeat its advice to the peasantry to with- 
hold payment. In spite of these developments, the Provincial_ Congress 
Committee adhered to the position tliat it was prepared to explore all 
avenues leading to a settlement and to withdraw its advice regarding 
non-payment as soon as sufficient relief was in sight or collections were 
suspended. Government’s view was to meet popular representatives at 
a Conference only if, as they called it, the No-tax campaign was suspend- 
ed. But on their own part they had put into prison hundreds of Con- 
gressmen ‘sharp shooting’, so to speak, aU tall poppies and all earnest 
workers — a policy which culminated in the arrest of Jaw^aharlal and 
Sherwani and Purshottamdas Tandon 5 days before the arrival of Gandhi 
from England. As a matter of fact, Jawaharlal and Shwwani had been 
served notices that they should not leave their places. Jawaharlal soon 
after had attended a meeting of the Working Committee on the eve of 
Gandhi’s return to Bombay. He could not possibly obey this order as 
against the imperious, public calls on his time and personal presence at 
various important meetings, and when he broke the order, he was arrested 
and so was Sherwani and both were subsequently sentenced for breach of 
Internment orders. 
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Then there was the third centre of strife in Bengal. During the 
period of truce, atrocious scenes were enacted. They were probably 
meanh-as reprisals against the terrorist outrages in the district. A non- 
official Committee of Enquiry was appointed on the happenings in the 
town and district of Chittagong on Angwt 31, 1931, and the three subse- 
quent days. Certain non-official JBnropeans and hooligans broke at night 
into the premises of a Printing Press and with huge hammers and Iron 
rods broke the machinery and belaboured the manager and others con- 
nected with the Press. The Working Committee ha\-ing considered the 
report on the'27th, 28th and 29th November 1931 at Delhi, recorded “its 
severe conderonation of the local Police and Magistracy who, tvith the 
assistance of certain non-official Europeans and hooligans, inflicted ter- 
rible losses and indignities on innocent people in pursuance of a policy'pf 
terrorization.” The Committee noted with satisfaction that there was 
no eommrmal strife in Chittagong in spite of deliberate etl'orts to create 
one by the employment of hooligans whose activities were intended to 
give the occurrence a communal colour. The Committee was of opinion 
that “the least that the Government of Bengal should do was to compen- 
sate those who had suffered and to punish aU those whose responsibility 
for the incidents was esfablished.” While the people outside the Jails 
were being thus victimized by the 'Black and Tan’ methods of Bengal, 
those inside jails and detention camps were being subjected to even more 
severe treatment. The tragedy which had occurred in the Hijli Deten- 
tion Camp for detenus resulted in the death of two and in injury to 20 
detenus. The Working Coinmittee “while awaiting the report of the 
commission of enquiry appointed by the Government,” felt that “the 
Government were specially responsible for the lives and well-being of 
unarmed men detained in custody by Government withoirt trial, against 
whose detention the Nation had for long protested; and the callous dis- 
regard of this fundamental duty must be met with punishment of those 
who were guilty.” It was at this same meeting that the U.P. situation 
was considered and the Working Committee expressed the opinion that 
the question of defensive action should first be considered by the-U.P. 
P.C.C., before permission could be granted, as asked for by the Allahabad 
District Congress Committee, “to offer Satyagralia as against the pre- 
sent agrarian policy of the tj.P. Government, and in particular the op- 
pressive collection of rent and revenue at a time when the agriculturists 
were unable to pay on account of acute economic depression.” The Com- 
mittee accordingly referred the application to the U.P.P.C.C. and in the 
event of its being of opinion that the case was a fit one for defensive 
Satyagraha on the part of the agriculturists in terms of the Simla Agree- 
ment dated August 27th, 1931, the Committee authorised the President 
of the Congress to consider the application and to give such decision on it 
as he may consider necessary. 

Ineidentally we may add that the Working Committee at this verj’ 
meeting protested against the proposal to impose an additional duty on 
Salt as a breach of faith by the Government of India regarding the im- 
plications of the Delhi Settlement. It passed another resolution regard- 
ing Currency and Exchange policy. It will be remembered that on 
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September 21, tbe Bank of England took a tbree-day holiday in -vdew of 
the shortage of its gold, and England went off the Gold Standard The 
Ijroblem at issue was whether the Indian rupee was to be tied do^vn to 
the coat tails of the pound sterling or whether it should be left to find its 
own level in terms of gold. The former course which was adopted by 
Government was conceived solely in the interests of England so as to pro- 
vide inter alia a back-door preference for Britain’s imports into India, 
and deplete the gold resources of the Indians. A resolution was passed 
to this effect. 

■There was a fourth fire kindled by Government at the Northern gate- 
way ■ of India. The Khudai Khidmatgars have figured already in the'^ 
history of India as well as in these pages. Thej’' are a splendid lot, — 
these Frontier men who had been brought together and drilled and disci- 
plined for national Non-co-operation. There were over a lakh of these 
. who were working under the guidance and inspii’ation of Khan Abdid 
Gaffar Khan Saheb. These Ehudai Khidmatgars were till the month of 
August unattached to the Congress. Gandhi had, ever since tlie truce, 
been striving to obtain permission , to go to the Frontier, and study the. 
organisation which had given such a wonderful account of itself. He 
had asked Lord Irwin for permission in this behalf but they said ‘not 
yet’. The same answer was being repeated throughout the year and so 
he had sent Devadas Gandhi to the Frontier Province, and this young 
friend produced a marvellous Report which was considered by the Work- 
ing Committee, and a great achievement was wrought when the Khndai 
Khidmatgars were made a part of the Congress organisation. With this 
culminating act, the organisation should have been above all suspicion 
but Government were not udUing to allow a seemingly semi-military lor- 
’ ganisation — ^albeit they were Congress volunteers — ^with band and bugle, - 
dressed cap-a-pie in red robes and owning allegiance to a towering pef=^ 
sonality who, by his character, hiunanity, sacrifices and services had al- 
ready earned the title of Frontier Gandhi and been fast becoming the 
observed of all observers, the cynosure of all eyes. Who knows, beneath 
Ids meek countenance and Satyagrahi looks, there might not be a deep 
design to set up a buffer. State on the Frontier, to tract an alliance with' 
the Amir, to befriend the Tribes on the Frontier, and to lead an expedi- 
tion into India? A lakh of red robed army — ^Pathans all. They were not 
to be trusted. .And so, on the pretext that Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan did 
)iot co-operate with Government because he did not care to attend a Dm*- 
bar held by the Chief Commissioner of the N.W.F. Province and preach- 
ed Complete Independence, the innocent Khan Saheb and his devoted and 
equally innocent brother. Dr. Khan Saheb, were put into prison just a 
few days before Gandhi’s return to India in 1931. 

The Pathans joined the Non-molenee Movement under the influence 
of Badshah Khan (Frontier Gandhi) who had first come in contact with 
Gandlii in 1920 in Calcutta while Dr. Khan Saheb came to know him only 
in 1933 after his (Dr.’s) release from jail. 

The origin of the Red Shirt Movement is thus described by Dr. Khan 
Saheb in his article “Frontier Revolution” contributed to the memorable 
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volume in connection witli Gandhi’s 76th Birthday (October 2, 1944). 
“The starting of the Bed Shirts was a historic event and their conversion 
to non-violence was even more so. One day after the meeting of tlie 
Afghan Jirga in September 1929, Badshah Klian collected a few workers 
to discuss the formation of a volunteer corps who would serve humanity 
irrespective of any religious or other prejudice. So he gave the name 
Khxtdm Khidmatgars (Servants of God) for the organisation. In the be- 
ginning, the imiform was just of white Khadi which got dirty very soon. 
One of the volunteers dyed his cloth in m solution of red brick and the 
first Bed Shirt was bom. The first official meeting of the Bed Shirts was 
held on April 18, 19, 1930 a few days before the starting of the Ciril 
Disobedience Movement. About 200 Bed Shirts attended. C. D. started 
on April 23, 1930. Badshah Khan was arrested before he reached Pesha- 
war. There was firing by the Police. Next day when the Police were 
taking Badshah Ehan towards Mardan in a car, people lay on the road to 
stop the car. But he told them that they should allow the IMilitary to take 
him away. 

“At Utmanzai next day, a meeting was to be held and there was the 
possibility of an outbreak of violence. So I motored down from Peshawar 
to Utmanzai and reached the place a couple of hours before the appointed 
time and was successful in taking away whatever arms the people had 
with them. When 'I finished my speech (my first political one) I was 
told that the guides cavalry had arrived. I announced that those who were 
not prepared to face the situation should leave the meeting. But none left. ’ ’ 

Thus, by the time Gandhi returned to India, a pretty mess was created. 
In Gujarat the enquiry into excesses which was promised to Gandhi and 
on the promise of which he had left for London, proved abortive on the 
13th November. Let it be noted that it was not an impetuous and ex- 
plosive Vallabhbhai that resiled from the enquiry in a fit of disgust, but 
it was the sober and sedate Bhulabhai that withdrew after due deliljera- 
tion. In U. P. the partial relief that was given by the landlords through 
the influence and intervention of Government was inadequate and unsatis- 
factory and Government would not meet popiflar representatives unless 
they ate the humble pie and withdrew their injunction advising suspension 
of rent. The situation that was thus developed led to the arrest, as already 
mentioned, of Jawaharlal and Sherwani, five daj's before Gandhi’s return, 
and although the news was wirelessed to the steamer on which Gandhi 
was sailing home, it was withheld from liim. Gaffar Khan and his brother 
and son were detained as State prisoners from the N.'W.P, Province. The 
Bengal situation did not consist of one occurrence or one event, although 
the happenings at Chittagong and Hijli constituted two such, but one 
festering sore that had been left open for long and appeared to be destined 
to remain open and raw for an unlimited length of time. 

It was in the midst of such a situation that Gandhi returned to Bom- 
bay on the morning of the 28th December, 1931. 
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PART VI 


CHAPTER I - 

Back to the Wilderness 

There •were gathered in Bombay representatives of all parts and Pro- 
•vinces of India to accord a fitting welcome to the Tribune of the People. 
Gandhi greetefi. the friends that went on board the steamer to welcome 
him, patting many, thumping a few and puUing the venerable Abbas 
Tyabji by his beard. There was a formal welcome in one of the Halls of 
Customs House and then a procession in 'the streets of Bombay which kings 
might envy in their own country, but which political leaders and ambitious 
statesmen always get from an admiring populace. How much more than 
should the people of India have felt when they were welcoming not an 
adventurer caiwing out a kingdom, not a statesman •wringing out conces- 
sions from an un^wfiling monarch, not a. warrior decorated v.ith marks of 
honour for deeds of prowess on the battle-field, but a Saint and Satyagrahi 
who had renounced the world yet was of it and in it, who had no axe to 
grind but was himself being ground down between the mill-stones of an 
acti-re legalized terrorism above and a passive 'impotent thraldom below, 
whose oifiy purpose in life was the emancipation of his Motherland and 
the evolution of a feeling of fellowship, friendliness, and fraternity 
amongst the nations of the world. That day the men-folk of Bombay were 
on the roads and the womenfolk were gathered on the balconies of the 
sky-scrapers of the city. Almost the first thing that Gandhi did^was to 
address the public of Bombay, — ^indeei the people were assembled on the 
Azad Maidan — and in grave and solemn tones,- Gandhi pomed out ,his 
heart to the vast concourse of men and women before him, saying that he 
would strive his best and strain every nerve to work for peace. ' 

In this speech, he again repeated his terrific vow that he would not 
have the dismemberment of the ‘untouchables’ from the Hindu fold and 
would resist any attempts that way, •with his very life. Let it be confessed 
that neither on this occasion, nor when he had spoken at the Minorities 
Committee in London, did it occur to any one that Gandlii •would on tliis 
issue declare a fast unto death. Either the vow escaped attention altogether 
or it made no further impression upon the hearers’ and the readers’ ininds 
than as a piece of the 'usual rhetoric. But everyone knows that Gandhi in- 
dulges in no exaggeration and never allows himself to make any •wild 
statement. His ‘yea’ is ‘yea’ and his ‘no’ is ‘no’. They must be taken at 
their value and do not admit of any ‘bear’ and ‘bull’ transactions. 

For three days together, Gandhi "was acquainting liimself 'with the 
woes of the different Provinces. "What was he to do? Here was Subash 
Babu •with fo'ur companions from Bengal, who, though they chose to meet 
Gandhi independently and severally, still gave the same account of Re- 
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pressiou following on the Bengal Ordinance. The U. P. friends had their 
Ordinance, and the N.W.P. had its Ordinance. During the truce period, 
these' Ordinances were holding the field. Gandhi playfully called these 
Ordinances his New Year gifts from. Lord Willingdon.,^ But he was not 
the man to plunge the country into the depths of suffering without ex- 
ploring like a true Satyagrahi every, avenue to peace. Deputations were 
waiting on him from morning to evening and repeating the same tale of 
official excesses in Province after Province. The country was passing 
through dire distress and depression. As yet Karnataka got no relief in 
spite of the long struggle it was engaged in. In Andhra, the taxes were 
to be raised in periodical revisions of settlement by 18% per cent and the 
Governor of Madras was threatening the promulgation of an 'Ordinance 
if the people should talk of the suspension of payment of taxes. 

These were the woes of the country narrated to Gandhi by his friends. 

‘He himself had a tale of woe to tell his friends, which he brought from 
London. He was never willing to go to the E.T.C. The shhdows of the 
coming Conference were east even in the months of July and August. But 
the Working Committee had insisted on his going. He had an, oppor- 
tunity later, on the ground of breach of the truce, of avoiding the Loudon 
visit. But the Labour Government was anxious that he should be bimdled 
into the steamer somehow. He went to London and saw things for himself. 
The first thing he told his colleagues on return was that the actualization 
of a thing was quite different from its visualization. He knew the Moderate 
mentality in India but he was not prepared for the scenes enacted in- Lon- 
don. He knew the temperament of the Muslims and their reactionary 
bent of mind, but he was not prepared for the vivisection that was practised 
at the E.T.C. He had made up his mind that the 'Congress should not lend 
its support thereafter to any kind of communalism. Its cult must be one 
of pure and unadulterated Nationalism. He said that India had no chance 
if she went on dallying with the communal problem in the same old fashion. 
Hev. wanted an assurance from his Mussalman and Sikh friends that they 
would agree to any future Constitution of India being fashioned, only on 
the basis of Indian Nationalism untainted by any communal considerations. 
He was really tormented by these thoughts and experiences and had to face, 
the situation in front of him with calmness and equanimity — qualities tliat 
have never failed him. He had abundant confidence in liimself and in^his^^ 
countrymen. They had trusted him and he returned the trust. He saw a 
huge chasm before him. Could he bridge it, or should he make a bridge of 
men, li-ving and dead, on which to cross the yawning gulf? With these 
conflicts surging in his breast, with this storm raging in his bosom, he set 
about his business. The Working Committee was Avith him. It was not a 
Committee of fourteen colleagues that he was counting upon. The country 
was his Working Committee. Accordingly he gave a telegram to Lord 
WiEingdon which got a reply — long, detailed, and minatory. Gandhi 
sent a rejoinder without any avafi. We give below the telegram in ex- 
i'enso : — 


1. Telegram from Mr. Gandhi, to His Excellency the Viceroy, • 
dated the 29th December, 1931. 
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“I was unprepared on landing yesterday to find Frontier and 
U.P. Ordinances, shootings in Frontier -and arrests of valued com- 
rades in both, on top of Bengal Ordinance, awaiting me. I' do not 
know whether I am to regard these as indication that friendly rela- 
tions between us are closed or whether you expect me still to see you 
and receive guidance from you as to course I am to pursue in advising 
Congress. I would esteem wire in reply.” 

2. Telegram from the Private Secretary to the Viceroy, to 
Mr. Gandhi, dated the 31st December, 1931. No. 306 C. 

“His Excellency desires me to thank you for your telegram of 
the 29th instant in which you refer to Bengal and United Provinces 
and N.W.F.P. Ordinances. In regard to Bengal it has been and is 
necessary for Government to take all possible measures to prevent 
dastardly assassination of their offieers and private citizens. 

- “2. His Excellency wishes me to say that he and his Govern- 
ment desire to have friendly relations with all political parties and 
with aU sections of the public and, in particular, to securing co- 
operation of all in great work of constitutional reforms which they 
are determined to push forward with minimum delay. Co-operation, 
however, must be mutual. His Excellency and his Government can- 
not reconcile activities of Congress in the United Provinces and 
N.W.F.P. with spirit of friendly co-operation which good of India 
demands. 

“3. As regards United Provinces, you are doubtless aware that 
while the Local Government were engaged in devising means to give 
all possible relie'f in the existing situation, the Provincial j3ougrcss 
Cpmmittee authorised a No-rent campaign which . is now being vigor- 
ously pursued by Congress organisations in that Province, This action 
on the part of the Congress bodies has compelled Government to take 
measures to prevent a general state of disorder and spreading of class 
and communal hatred which the campaign, if continued unchecked, 
would inevitably involve. 

“4. In North-West Frontier Province, Abdul Gaffar Khan and 
bodies he controlled have continuously engaged in activities against 
Government and in fomenting racial hatred. He and his friends have 
persistently refused all overtures by the Chief Commissioner to secure 
their co-operation, and, rejecting the declaration of the Prime Min- 
ister, have declared in favour of Complete Independence. Abdul 
Gaffar Khan has delivered numerous speeches open to no other con- 
struction than an incitement to revolution, and his adherents have 
attempted to stir trouble in tribal area. The Chief Commissioner, 
with the approval of His Excellency’s Government, has shown utmost 
forbearance and to the last moment continued his eft'orts to secure 
assistance of Abdul Gaffar in carrying into effect, with the least pos- 
sible delay, the intentions of His Majesty’s Government regarding 
constitutional reforms in the Province. The Government refrained 
from taking special measures until activities of Abdul Gaffar IQian 
and his associates and, in particular, open and intensive preparation 
for an early conflict with Government, created a situation of such 
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grave menace to peace of Province, and of tribal areas as to snake it 
impossible further to delay action. His Excellency isnderstands that 
Abdul Gaffar Khan was in August last made responsible for leading 
Congress movement in Province; and that volunteers’ organisations . 
he controlled were specially recognised by All-India Congress Com- 
mittee as Congress organisations. His Excellency desires me to make 
it clear that his responsibilities for peace and order make it impos- 
sible for him to have any dealing with persons or organisations upon 
whom rests the responsibility for activities above outlined. You have 
yourself been absent from India on the business of Roimd Table Con- 
ference, and in the light of the attitude which you have observed 
there, Iffis Excellency is unwilling to believe that you have personally 
any share in responsibility for, or that you approve of, recent acti- 
vities of Congress in the United Provinces and North-West Frontier 
Province. If this is so, he is willing to see you and to give you bis 
views as to^he way in which you can best exert your influence to. 
maintain a spirit of co-operation which animated proceedings of Koimd - 
Table Conference, but His Excellency feels bound to emphasise that 
he win not he prepared to discuss with you measures which Govern- 
ruent of India, with the full approval of His Majesty’s Government, 
have found it necessary to adopt in Bengal, United Provinces and 
North-West Frontier Province. These measures must in any case 
be kept in force until they have served the purpose for.wliich they 
were imposed, namely, preservation of law and order essential to good 
Government. On receipt of your reply, His Excellency proposes to 
publish this correspondence.” 

3. Telegram from Mr. Gandhi, to the Private Secretary to His 
Excellency the Viceroy, dated the Ist January, 1932. 

“I thank His Excellency for wire in reply to mine of 29th in- 
stant. It grieves me, for, His Excellency has rejected, in a manner 
hardly befitting his high position, an advance made in friendliest 
^ spirit. I had approached as seeker wanting light on questions, while 
I desired to understand Government version of very serious and 
extraordinary measures to which I made reference. Instead of ap- 
preciating my advance, His ExceUeney has rejected it by asking me 
to repudiate my valued colleagues in advance and telling me that, 
even if il become guilty of such dishonourable conduct and sought an 
interview, I could not even discuss these matters of vital importance ; 
to the Nation. 

“In my opinion, constitutional issue dwindles into insignificance 
in face of Ordinances and acts which must, if not met "with stubborn 
resistance, end in utter demoralisation of Nation. I hope ho self- 
respecting Indian wiU run the risk of killing national spirit for a 
doubtful contingency of securing a Constitution, to work, which no 
Nation with a stamina may be left. Let me also point out that, as to 
the Frontier Provdnee, your telegram contains a narration of facts 
which, on face of them, furnish no warrant for arrests of popular 
leaders, passing of extra-legal Ordinance, making life and property 
utterly insecure, and shooting unarmed peaceful crowds for daring 
to hold demonstrations against arrests of their trusted leaders. If 
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- Khan Saheh Ahdul Gaffar asserted the right 'of Complete Indepen- 
dence, it nras a natural claim and the claim made -with impunity by the 
Congress at Lahore in 1929, and by me with energy put before the 
British Government in London. Moreover let me remind the Viceroy 
that despite knowledge on Government’s part, that Congress man- 
date contained such claim, I was invited to- attend London Confer- 
ence as Congress delegate. Nor am I able to detect in a mere refusal 
to attend Durbar an offence warranting summary imprisonment. If 
Khan Saheh was fomenting racial hatred, it was undoubtedly regret- 
table. I have his own declarations to- the contrary made to me, but 
assuming that he did foment racial hatred, he -was entitled to open 
trial, where he could have defended himself against accusation. Re- 
garding United Provinces, His Excellency is .surely misinformed, be- 
cause there was no ‘No-rent’ campaign authorised by Congress, but 
whilst negotiations were proceeding between Government and Con- 
gress representatives, the time for collection of rents actually arrived 
and rents began to be demanded. Congressmen were, therefore, 

, obliged to advise tenants to suspend payment pending the result of 
the negotiations, and Mr. Sherwani had offered on behalf of the Con- 
gress to withdraw this advice if the authorities suspended collections 
pending negotiations. I venture to suggest that this is not a matter 
which can be so summarily dismissed as, your wire has done. Con- 
troversy in the United Provinces is of long standing and involves 
well-being of millions of peasantry known to be economically ground 
down. Any GoWemment jealous of the welfare of . the masses in its 
charge would welcome voluntarj_co-operation of a body like the 
Congress, which admittedly exercises great influence over the masses 
and whose one ambition is to serve them faithfully: and let me add 
that I regard the withliolding of payment of taxes as an inalienable 
ancient and natural right of a people who have exhausted aU other 
means of seeking freedom from an unbearable economic burden. I 
must repudiate suggestion that the Congress has slightest desire to 
promote disorder in any shape or form. 

“As to Bengal, the Congi'ess is at one with the Government in 
condemning assassination and should heartil 3 '' coroperate with the 
Government in measures that may be foimd necessary to stamp out 
such crimes. But whilst the Congress would condemn in tmmeasur- 
ed terms the methods of terrorism, it can in no way associate itself 
with Government terrorism as is betrayed by the Bengal Ordinance 
and acts done thereunder, but must resist, within the limits of its 
prescribed creed of non-violence, such measures of legalised Govern- 
ment terrorism. I heartily^ assent to the proposition laid do\vn in j’our 
telegram that co-operation must be mutual, but your telegram leads 
me irresistibly to the conclusion that His Excellencj' demands co- 
operation from the Congress without returning anj' on behalf of 
Government. . I can read in no other way his peremptory refusal to 
discuss these matters which, as I have endeavoured to .show, have at 
least two sides. Popular side I have put, as I understand it, but be- 
fore committing myself to definite judgment, I was anxious to under- 
C— 83 
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stand tlie other side, i.e., the Government side, and then tender my 
iad^dce to the Congress. 

“With reference 4o the last paragraph of your telegram, I may 
^•not repudiate moral liability for the actions of my colleagues, whe- 
ther in the Frontier Province or in the United Provinces, hut I con- 
fess that I was ignorant of the detailed actions and activities of my 
. colleagues whilst I was absent from India, and it was because it was 
necessary for me to advise and guide the Working Committee of the 
Congress and in order to complete my knowledge, I sought -with an 
open mind and with the best of intentions an interview with His Ex- 
cellency and deliberately asked for his guidance. I camibt conceal 
'--from His Excellency my opinion that the reply he has eondeseonded 
to send was hardly a return for my friendly and well meant approach, 
and if it is not yet too late, I would ask His Excellency to reconsider 
his decision and see me as a friend without imposing any conditions 
whatsoever as to the scope or subject of discussion, and I, on my part, 
can promise that I would study with an open mind all the facts that 
he might put before' me. I would unhesitatingly and willingly go to 
the respective Provinces and, with the aid of the authorities, study 
both sides of the question and if I came to the conclusion after such 
a study that the people were in the wrong and the Working Com- 
mittee including myself were misled as to the correct position and 
that the Government was right, I should have no hesitation whatso- 
ever in making that open confession and guiding the Congress aecord- 

“Along with my desire and willingness to co-operate mth Gov- 
ernment, I must place my limitations before His Excellency. Non- 
violence is my absolute creed. I believe that Civil Disobedience is not 
only the natural right of people, especially when they have no effect- 
ive voice in their own Government, but that it also is an effective 
substitute for violence or armed rebellion. I can never, therefore, 
deny my creed. In pursuance thereof and on the strength of xmeon- 
tradicted reports, supported by recent activities of the Government 
of India, to the effect that there may be no other opportunity for me 
to guide the public, the Working Committee has accepted my advice 
and passed resolutions tentatively sketching a plan of Civil Disobe- 
dience. I am sending herewith text of the resolution. If His Excel- 
lency thinks it worth while to see me, operation of the resolution will 
be suspended pending our discussion, in the hope that ifanay result 
in the resolution being finally given up. I admit that correspondence 
between His ExceUeney and myself is of such grave importance as 
not to brook delay in publication. I am, therefore, sending my tele- 
gram, your reply, this rejoinder and the Working Committee’s reso- 
lution for publication.” 

RESOLUTION OF THE WORKING COMMITTEE , 

“The Working Committee has heard Mahatma Gandhi’s account 
of his visit to the West and considered the situation created by the 
extraordinary Ordinances promulgated in Bengal, United Provinces 
and the Frontier Province and by the actions of the authorities, in- 
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•eluding the numerous arrests made, among those of Kian Atdul 
GafEar Khan, .llr. Sherwani and Pandit Jawaharlai Nehim, and by 
the shootings in the Frontier Province .of innocent men resulting in 
many deaths and many more being injured. The "Working Com- 
mittee has also seen the telegram from His Excellency the "Viceroy in 
reply to the telegram sent by Mahatma Gandhi to him. 

“The Working Coinmittee is of opinion that these several acts, 
and others of lesser gravity, that have taken place in some other Pro- 
vinces, and the telegram from His Excellency, .seem to make further 
co-operation with the Government on the part of the Congress utterly 
impossible unless the Government policy is radically changed. These 
acts and the telegram betray no intention on the part of the bureau- 
cracy to hand over power to .the people and are calculated to demora- 
lise the Nation. They also betray a want of faith in the Congress 
from which co-operation is expected by the Government. 

“The Working Committee yields to no one in its abhorrence of 
terrorism, on any account whatsoever, resorted by individuals, such 
as was recently witnessed in Bengal, but it condemns with equal force 
terrorism practised by Government as shown by its recent act's and 
Ordinances. The Working Committee marks the deep national hu- 
miliation over the assassination committed by two girls in Comilla 
and is firmly convinced that such crime does great harm to Ihe Na- 
tion, ^especially when through its greatest political mouth-piece — ^the 
Congress — ^it is pledged to non-violence for achieving Swaraj. But 
the Working Committee can see no justification whatsoever for the’ 
Bengal Ordinance which seeks to punish a whole people for the crime 
of a few. The real remedy lies in dealing with the Icnown cause that 
prompts such crime. 

“If the Bengal Ordinance has no justification for its existence, 
the Ordinances in the United Provinces and the Frontier Province 
have still less. The Working Committee is of opinion that the mea- 
sures taken by the Congress in the U.P. for obtainiug ovarian relief 
are and can be shown to be justified. The Working Committee holds 
that it is the unquestionable right of aU people suffering from grave 
economic distress, as the tenantry of the United Provinces is admit- 
tedly suffering, to withhold payment of taxes if they fail, as in the 
United Provinces they have failed, to obtain redress by other consti- 
tutional methods. 

“In the arrest and imprisonment of LIr. Sherwani, the Presi- 
dent of the United Provinces Congress Committee, and Pandit Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, the Working General Secretary of the Congress, who 
were proceeding to Bombay to confer with Mahatma Gan^i and to 
take part in the meeting of the Working Committee, the Govemment* 
have gone even beyond the limits contemplated by their Ordinance, 
in that there was no question whatsoever of these gentlemen taking 
part, in Bombay, in no-tax campaign in the United Provinces. 

“So far as the Frontier Province is concerned, on the Govern- 
ment’s own showing, there appears to be no warrant for either the . 
promulgation of the Ordinance or the arrest and imprisonment with-- 
out trial of Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan and his co-workers. The 
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Working Committee regards the shooting in that Province of inno- 
cent and unarmed men to be wanton and inhuman, and congratulates 
the brave men of the Frontier Province upon their courage and en- 
durance and the Working Committee has no doubts that, the brave 
people of the Frontier Province would retain their non-violent spirit 
in spite of the gravest provocations, 

“The Working Committee calls upon the Governmeiit of India 
to institute, a public and impartial enquiry into the events that have 
led up to the passing of these Ordinances, the necessity of supersed- 
ing the Ordinance Courts of Law and Legislative machinery and the 
necessity of several acts committed thereunder. And- thereafter, if a 
proper enquiry is set up and aU facilities are given, to the Working 
Conumttee for the production of evidence, it will be prepared to assist 
the enquiry by leading evidence before it. 

“The Working Committee has considered the declaration of 'the 
Prime Minister made before the Round' Table Conference and the 
debatesjn the Houses of Parliament, and regards the declaration as 
whoUy unsatisfactory and inadequate in terms of the Congress I)e- 
mand and places on record its opinion that nothing short of Com- 
plete Independence carrying full control over the Defence and Ex- 
ternal Affairs and Finance with such Safeguards as. may be demon- 
strably necessary in the interests of the Nation can he regarded by 
the Congress as- satisfactory. 

“The Working Committee notes that the Britisli Government 
was not prepared at the Round Table Conference to regard the Con- 
gress as representing and entitled to speak and act on behalf of the 
Nation as a whole, without distinction of caste, creed or colour. At 
the same time the Committee recognises with sorrow that communal 
harmony could not he attained at the 'said Conference. The Working 
Committee invites the Nation, therefore, to make ceaseless effort to 
demonstrate the capacity of the Congress to represent the Nation as 
a whole and promote an atmosphere that would make a Constitution 
framed on a purely national basis acceptable to the various commu- 
nities composing the Nation. Meanwhile, the Working Committee is 
prepared to tender co-operation to the Government, provided His 
Excellency the Viceroy reconsiders his telegram and adequate relief 
is granted in respect of the Ordinances and its recent acts, free scope 
is left to the Congress in any future further negotiations to prosecute 
the Congress claim for Complete Independence, and the administra- 
tion of the coxmtry is carried on in consultation with popular repre- 
sentatives, pending the attainment of such Independence. 

_ “In the absence of any satisfacj;ory response from the Govern- 
ment in terms of the foregoing paragraph, the Working- Committee 
wHl regard it as an indication on tlie part of the Government that it 
has reduced to nullity the Delhi Pact. In the event of a satisfactory 
response not forthcoming, the Working Committee calls upon the 
Nation to resume Civil Disobedience including non-payment of taxes 
imder: the .following conditions and illustrative heads: — - 

(1) No Province or district or tahsil or village is bound to take 
up Civil Disobedience tmless the pOople thereof imderstand the 'non- 
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violent nature of the struggle with all its implications, and are ready 
to undergo sufferings involving loss of life and property. 

^ (2) Non-violence must he observed in thought, word and deed 
in the face of the gravest provocation, it being understood that the 
campaign is not one of seeking revenge or inflicting injuries on the 
oppressor but it is one of converting him through self-suffering and 
self -purification. 

(3) Social boycott with the intention of inflicting injury on 
Government officers. Police or anti-nationalists should not he under- 
taken and is wholly inconsistent with the spirit of non-violence. 

(4) It should he borne in mind that non-violent campaigns are 
independent of pecuniary assistance; therefore, there should be no 
hired volunteers but their bare maintenance and maintenance of the 
dependants of poor men and women who might have been imprisoned 
or killed is permissible wherever it is possible. The Worldng Com- 
mittee, however, expects workers in the cause to continue the struggle 
even though they might have to suffer privations. 

(5) Boycott of all foreign cloth, whether British or of other 
countries, is obligatory rmder all circumstances. 

(6) All Congressmen and women are expected use hand-spun 
and hand-woven khaddar to the exclusion of even cloth manufac- 
tured in the indigenous mills. 

(7) Picketing of liquor shops and for.eign cloth shops should be 
vigorously- conducted chiefly by women., but always so as to ensure 
perfect non-violence- 

(8) Unlicensed manufacture and collection of salt .should be 
resumed. 

(9) If processions and demonstrations are organised, only those 
'should join them who will stand lat/n'-charges or bullets without 

moving from their respective places. 

(10) Even in non-violent war boycott of goods manufactured 
by the oppressors is perfectly lawful, inasmuch as it is never the duty 
of the victim to promote or retain commercial relations with the op- 
pressor. Therefore, boycott of British goods and concerns should be 
resumed and vigorously prosecuted. 

(11) Civil breach of non-moral laws and of laws and orders 
injurious to the people wherever it is considered possible and advis- 
able may be practised. 

(12) - All unjust orders issued under the Ordinances may be 
civilly disobeyed.” 

VICEROY’S, ‘NO’ 

, 4. Telegram from the Private Secretary to His Excellency the 

Viceroy, to Mr. Gandhi, dated the 2nd January, 1932. 

No. "3-8. — ^“His Excellency desires me to acknowledge receipt of 
your telegram of 1st January which has been considered bj’ liim and 
his Government. 

“They much regret to observe that under your advice the Con- 
gress "Working Committee has passed a resolution which involves 
general revival of Civil Disobedience unless certain conditions are. 
satisfied which are stated in your telegram "and the resolution. 
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“They regard this attitude as the more deplorable in view of 
the declared intentions of His Majesty’s Government and the Gov- 
ernment of India to expedite' the policy of constitutional reform con- 
tained in the Premier’s statement. , 

“No Government, consistent "mth the discharge of their respon- 
sibility, can be subject to conditions sought to be imposed' under the 
menace of unla'wful action by any political organisation, nor can the 
Government of India accept the position implied in j'-our telegram 
that their policy should be dependent on the judgment of yourself 
as fo ueeessity of measures ■which Government have ''taken after the 
‘ most careful and thorough consideration of the facts, and after all 
‘ other possible remedies had- been exhausted. 

“His Excellency and his Government can hardly believe that 
you or the Working Committee contemplate that His Excellency can 
invite you, 'with the hope of any advantage, to an interview held under 
the threat of resumption of Ci'vil Disobedience. 

“They^must hold you and the Congress responsible for all the 
consequences that may ensue from the action which'^the Congress 
have announced their intention of taking, and to meet which. Gov- 
ernment will take aU necessary measures.” 

GANDHI’S PINAL TELEGRAM 
5. Telegyam from Mr. M. K. Gandhi, to the Private Secretary to 
His Excellency the Viceroy, dated the 3rd January, 1932. 

“Thanks your •wire even date. I cannot help expressing deep 
■ ■ regret for- decision of His Excellency and his Government. Surely it 
is ■wrong to describe honest expression of opinion as thi'eat. May I 
remind Government that Delhi negotiations were opened and carried 
on whilst Civil Disobedience was on, and that when Pact was made 
Cml Disobedience was not given up but only discontinued? This 
position was re-asserted and accepted by His Excellency and his Gov- 
'• ernment in Simla in September last, prior to my departure for Lon- 
don. Although I had made it clear .that tmder certain circumstances 
Congress might have to resume Ci'vil Disobedience, Government did.- 
not break off negotiations. That it was made clear by Government 
that Ci'vil Disobedience carried 'with it penalty for disobedience, 
merely proves what ci'vil resisters bargain for, but does not in 'any 
way affect my argument. Had Government resented attitude, it was 
open to them not to send me to London. On -the contrary, my departure 
had His Excellency’s blessings. Nor is it fair or correct to suggest 
that I have ever advanced the claim that any policy of Government 
sho'uld be dependent on my judgment.. But I do submit that any. 
popular and constitutional Government would alwa 5 '^s welcome and 
sympathetically consider suggestions made by public bodies and their 
representatives and assist them with all available information about 
their acts or Ordinances of which public opinion may disapprove. I 
claim that my messages have no other meaning than what is suggested 
in last paragraph. Time alone 'will show whose position was justi- 
fied. Meanwhile I wish to assure Government that every endeavour 
■will be made on the part of Congress to carry on struggle without^ 
malice and in strictly non-violent manner. It was hardly necessary 
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to remind me tliat Congress and J, its linmble representative, are 
responsible for all tbe conseqnences of onr actions.” 

For the sake of convenience ail the telegrams are given together but 
they cover a range of .six days. On the 30th of December, kir. Benthall 
"who was commercial representative for India on the R.T.C, had seen 
Gandhi and had a long talk. There was no doubt that Gandhi’s attitude 
was alarming to the commercial community, and well might that be, for 
later events and experiences proved what a mighty weapon boycott was 
in the hands of the Nation. Tes, hut this same Mr. Benthall and his fellow 
loyalists expressed their view in language which, at this distance of time, 
has lost none of its poignancy. We give some extracts from the ‘confi- 
dential’ circular issued by them: — 

"We went to London determined to achieve some settlement if 
we could, but our determination in that regard was tempered noth an 
equal determination that there should be no giving way on any essen- 
tial part of the policy agreed to by the. (European) Associated Cham- 
bers of Commerce in regard to financial ‘and commercial Safeguards, 
and by the ^European Association on general policy. It was obvious 
to us, and we had it in mind throughout the Conference, that the 
united forces of the Congress, the Hindu Sabha and the (Indian) 
Federated Chambers of Commerce would be directed towards whittling 
down the Safeguards already proposed.” 

“If you look at the result of this last session, yon will see that 
Gandhi and the (Indian) Federated Chambers are unable to point 
to a single concession wrung from the British Government as th,e re- 
sult of their visit to St. James’ Palace. He landed in India with 
empty hands.” 

“There was another incident, too, which did him no good. He 
undertook to settle the communal problem and failed before all the 
world.” 

“The Muslims were a solid and enthusiastic team: Ali Imam, 
the Nationalist Muslim, caused no division. They played their cards 
with great skill throughout ; they promised us support and they gave 
it in full measure. In return they asked us that we should not forget 
their economic plight in Bengal and we should ‘without pampering 
them’ do what we can to find places for them in European firms, 
so that they may have a chance to improve their material position and 
the general standing of their community. ’ ’ 

' “On the whole, there was one policy of the British Nation and 
the British Community in India, and that was to make up our minds 
on a national policy and to stick to it. But after the general elec- 
tions, the right wing of the Government made up its mind to hrealt 
up the Conference and to fight the Conference and to fight the Con- 
gress. The Muslims, who do not want responsibility at the Centre, 
were delighted. Government undoubtedly changed their policj’ and 
tried to get away with Provincial Autonomy, with a promise of 
Central reforms. "We had made up our minds that the fight with 
the Congress was inevitable ; we felt and said that the sooner it came 
the better, but we made up our minds that for a crushing success we 
should have aU possible friends on our side. The Muslims were al- 
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right; the Minorities Pact and Government’s general attitude en- 
sured that. So were the Princes and the Minorities.” 

“The important' thing to us seemed to be to carry the Hindu in 
the street as represented by such people as Sapru, Jayakar, Patro 
and others. If we could not get them to fight the Congress, we could 
at least ensure that they would not back the Congress, and that, by 
one simple method of leaving no doubt in tfieir minds that there was 
to be no going back on the Federal Scheme which broadly Avas also the 
accepted policy of the European Community, and Ave acted accord- 
ingly. We pressed upon the Govei’nment that the one substantial 
earnest of good faith Avhieh would satisfy these people was to bring 
in the ProAuncial-and Central Constitutions in one place. Provincial 
Autonomy could not be forced upon India ; the Muslims alone eould 
not work it. Congress 'Provinces facing a bitter Centr^ present graA'e 
political difficulties; each Province would be a Calcutta'' Corporation 
on its OAvn. So we joined with strange companions ; Government saAV 
the arguments, and the Conference, instead of breaking up, in dis- 
order with -100 per cent, of Hindu political India against us, ended 
in promises of co-operation by 99 per cent of the Conference, includ- 
ing even such people as Malaviya, while Gandhi himself was indis- 
posed to join the Standing Committee.” 

“The Muslims have become firm allies of the Europeans. They 
are very satisfied witli their oAvn position and are prepared to work 
Avith us.” 

“It must not, howevei’, be supposed that when Ave agree that 
Reforms are necessary, we advocate democratic reform in every Pror- 
vince. All that we mean is such change in the system of Government 
as wiU improve its efficiency.” 

These extracts sufficiently show how the Tory Government and its 
allies worked' to defeat the object of the declaration that the Labour Gov- 
ernment had made promising to concede to India her due. But it would- 
be Avrong to believe that the pact between the Muslim reactionaries who 
were prepared to sell their country for^ mess of pottage,* and the British 
reactionaries Avho wanted to keep Indians doAAm for ever, was an im- 
promptu performance. The foundations for it were laid in India and Eng- 
land long before the second session of the Conference. In fact when 
Gandhiji and Lord ilrwin came to an understanding betAveen themselves, 
those of the reactionary element in India which did not like this alliance 
immediately gathered forces and organized themselves into a united force 
to defeat the Indian Nationalists. It was in Simla, at the headquarters of 
the Indian Government, that a part of this conspiracy was hatched. 

The Working Committee having picked up the gauntlet throAvn by 
Mr. Emerson and Lord Willingdon, the members departed to their places 
and found on return home that they had not much or anything to do. 
Government really took up the fight where it had been left on the 4th 


* The recent revelations in the Indian Legislative Assembly about the demand of 
H. H. The Aga Khan to be made a Ruling Prince of some territory in India, as a reward for 
his services at the Round Table Conference, throw much lurid light on these transaction's. 
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March, 1931. They had ordered thousands of new lathis during tiie truce 
period. In fact the truce period was .the period of preparation on the part 
of Government for renewed hostilities, the outbreak of which was immi- 
nent almost any month during the truce and inevitably on Gandhi’s return. 
Three Ordinances had already been promulgated and tliree more -were in 
the pocket of the Viceroy, to be released the moment they were called for. 
The Government offensive commenced on the 4th January, 1932. Eveiy 
Congress organisation and every allied organization was banned, and 
Congressmen, whether they did any overt act or not in defiance of the 
Law or the Ordinance, which came to he spoken of as the Lawless Law, were 
got hold of, arrested and sentenced. "We had no reason to complain either. 
The truce was at an end and the drill-master cried, “As you were”. In 
fact, if only the Congressmen had been so desired, they would have foimd 
their way to their old jails and taken their lodgings in their old quarters. 
But Government had apparently noT the courage required for such un- 
usual and ‘illegal’ course. Nor would they like the dramatic settings which 
it would give to the Civil Disobedience movement. 

While Government began where they had left, the Congi-ess had to 
begin it all over again. The lathi-charge of Government was a later deve- 
lopment in the first movement (1930). -In 1932, it was the first friend that 
greeted the Satyagrahis. Lord WUlingdon, it was widely believed, hoped 
to he able to put' this outbreak in six weeks hut six weeks are such a short 
time and Satyagraha is such a long drawn struggle that his hopes could not 
be realised. Gandhi was intending to go to the Talukas in Gujarat which had 
borne the brunt of the struggle in 1930, but before he could do so, he aud 
ids trusty lieutenant Vallahhbhai were both arrested and spirited away as 
State prisoners in the small hours of the 4th of January, 1932. Khan Saheb 
and Jawaharlal had already led the van. The rest of the Indian politicians 
led the rear. The Satyagrahis came forward in their thousands. In 1921 
they were thirty thousand in number and that was considered a big num- 
ber. In 1930-31, within a short interval of 10 months, ninety thousand 
men, women and children were convicted and sentenced. No one Imows 
how many were beaten, hut the number cannot be less than 3 or 4 times 
the number imprisoned. People were either beaten down into paralysis 
of all activity, or simply tired down by a ‘cat and mouse’ policy. The 
old game of beating prisoners was renewed. Office secrets were asked to 
be divulged. “Where are your papers, your books, and your lists of 
subscriptions and volimteers?” That was the demand of Government 
and young men were harassed and unutterable things were said, unspeak- 
able punishments were planned and executed. Imagine an advocate of the 
High Court being subjected to the torture of his pubic hair being plucked 
out one by one as a mark of Police displeasure at his not giving out his 
name and address. 

New occasions called for new Ordinances. Though they were pro- 
mulgated from time to time, it would be convenient to refer to them to- 
gether. Reference has already been made to an Ordinance which was issued 
in Bengal while Gandhiji was still in London. It was said to be for the 
purpose of suppressing the terrorist movement in Bengal and for speedier 
trial of offences in connection therewith. It gave power to any officer of 
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Government authorised by the Local Government to require any person 
whom he suspected to'-give his identity and movements and to arrest and 
detain him for a day for verifying his statements; and in making his arrest 
the officer might use any means that might be necessary. The Local Gov- 
ernment might require the occupier or owner of any building to place it at 
the disposal of Government for any time with all'its furniture, etc., with 
or without compensation. Similarly-a District Magistrate could call upon 
the owner or possessor of any article or thing to place it at his d.isposal, 
udth or without compensation. The District Magistrate could prohibit or 
limit access to' any building or place including Eailways, etc. He could 
also regulate traffic, require a pei’son to submit a return of vehicles or other 
means of transit owned or possessed by him or commandeer the same. He 
could prohibit or regulate sale of arms and ammimition or take possession 
of the same. He might require a land-holder or a teacher or any other 
person to assist in the restoration of Law and Order. ' He could issue search 
warrants. The^Loeal Government could impose collective fines on the in- 
habitants of a particular area, could exempt a particular person or class 
from any liability, and the amount of fine apportioned to any individual 
could be recovered as a fine or arrears of Government Eevenue. Any dis- 
obedieriee would entail imprisonment of six months, or fine, or both. The 
Local Government was authorised to make rules to prevent communication 
with absconders and secure information of their movements,- to prevent 
attacks on persons or property of the King’s subjects, to secure the safety 
of His Majesty’s forces and Police and provide for the custody of prisoners. 
No action taken under the Ordinance could be challenged in Civil Courts. 
New Courts of Criminal jurisdiction known as Special Ti'ibunals or Spe- 
cial Magistrates might be constituted fbr trying eases which the Local 
Government might determine for their trial. Special rules of procedure 
were laid down for these Special Tribunals. The Special Courts might pro- 
ceed under certain conditions with the tidal, in the absence of the aScused. 

The United Provinces Emergency Powers Ordinance which was issued 
on the 14th December, 1931, authorised the Local Government to declare 
any dues paid to Government, local authority or landlord, to be a notified 
liability which was made recoverable as arrears of Land Eevenue. The 
Local Government could direct any person, believed to be acting prejudi- 
cially to public safety, not to reside in a particular area, to remove himself 
from a particular area, to conduct himself in a particular way. This order 
was to remain in force for a month. The Local Government may reqiiire 
the pwner of a particular land or building to place it at the disposal of 
the Government with all its fixtures and furniture, with or without com- 
pensation. The District Magistrate might prohibit or liinit access to any 
building or place, require any person to take such order as he might be 
directed with any vehicle or means of transport in his possession. Any 
authorised officer of Government might require any landbolder, local au- 
thority, or teacher to assist in the maintenance of Law and Order. Any 
person suspected of instigating non-pajunent of a notified liability was 
pimishable with imprisonment of two years, or fine, or both. Any person 
inducing a public servant' to disregard his duty or dissuading any jmrson 
from entering Police or Military ser\’ice was punishable -vyith imprison- 
ment for a year or fine. 
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A Local Govemment could impose collective fines on the inhabitants 
of a particular area -which could he recovered as Land Revenue. Any per- 
son repeating the contents of any proscribed document -was punishable with 
six months’ imprisonment or fine. A fine imposed upon a yo\ing person 
under 16 years could be realised from his parent or guardian, who could 
he con-ricted to imprisonment in default as if he himself had committed 
the offence. Such order could not be challenged in a Ci-ril Court. 

The three Ordinances relating to the North-West Frontier Province 
were issued on the 24th of December, 1931. One of them ran on the lines 
of the U.P. Ordinance and pro-vided against non-payment of liabilities. 
The other two were known as N.W.F.P. Emergency Powers Ordinance and 
the N.W.P.P. Unlawful Association Ordinance. Under the former any 
authorised officer could arrest or detain any suspected person for a day 
without warrant, for a period of two months which could be extended by 
the Local Government. The Local Government could direct anj’- person to 
enter or remain or not in any area, to remove himself from such area, and 
generally to conduct himself in a particular way for a period of one month. 
A failure to comply with such orders was made punishable -with imprison- 
ment for two years. The Local Govemment could take possession of any 
private building. The District Magistrate might regulate, prohibit or 
limit access to any building, and traffic by any road or waterway. The 
Local Government might control the supply and sale of any commodity, 
requiring traders and manufacturers to submit returns of their dealings 
in such commodity or to place the whole or a portion of their stocks at the 
disposal of the Govemment. Similarly it might require the owner of 
any article or thing to place it at -the disposal of the Government. The 
District Magistrate could require a return of vehicles or any means of 
transport or their possession to be delivered. The District Magistrate 
could regulate the sale of arms and ammunition. The Local Government 
may appoint anybody as Special Police Officer or require a landholder or 
teacher or a local authority to assist in the maintenance of Law and Order. 
The Local Government might require the uwner or person in chai’ge of an 
utility service to take any specified action in respect thereof and on failure 
of compliance assume control of such ser-\dce. The District hlagistrate 
eoxdd control operation of the post, telegraph, telephone and the wireless, 
intercept articles or messages, require accommodation in any Railway train 
or vessel, order any specified person or goods not to be carried to any 
destination, or exclude or eject any passenger from a train, stop any train 
at a particular station, and require special conveyance of troops and 
Pohee. He might depute a Police officer to attend any public meeting even 
though the meeting was held in a private place and the admission wa.s 
by tickets. Special powers were conferred regarding searches. Any per- 
son inducing a public servant to disregard his duties or dissuading a per- 
son from entering the Police or Military service, or propagating any state- 
ment or rumour likely to create hatred or contempt towards a public ser- 
vant or to cause alarm to the public was liable to imprisonment for a year, 
or fine, or both. The Local Govemment could impose a collective fine on 
the inliabitants of an area which was realisable like Land Revenue. Any 
person repeating the contents of a confidential document was liable to 
imprisonment for six months and fine. Parents or guardians of young men 
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under 16 years were liable to pay fines imposed on tbeir wards and in de- 
fault to imprisonment. Special Courts under Special Judges, Special 
Magistrates and Summary Courts were constituted and tbeir jurisdictions 
defined and special procedure laid down for trial and appeal. 

Under tbe~bther Ordinance, the Local Government might notify any 
place as a place which is used for an unlawful association and the Magis' 
trate could take possession of such a notified place, ejecting therefrom any 
person found therein. The Magistrate could also take possession of move- 
ables .and the Local Government might declare them forfeited. Any person 
entering or remaining on a notified place committed criminal trespass. 
The Local Government could forfeit moneys, etc., belonging to an' unlaw- 
fid association and seize the same and prohibit any person in possession 
of moneys believed to be for an unlawful association from dealing with 
such money except under Government orders. The Local Government 
could authorise the examination of books of such persons or enquiries 
touching the origin and dealings in such moneys. 

On the 4th of January, four new Ordinances were issued known as 
(1) the Emergency Powers Ordinance, (2) Unlawful Instigation Ordi- 
nance, (3) Unlawful Association Ordinance, and (4) Prevention of Moles- 
tation and Boycott Ordinance. Under the first Ordinance, powers similar 
to those already detailed above were taken relating to arrest and deten- 
tion of person's, restricting their movements, commandeering of buildings, 
restricting access to buildings and Railways, controlling traffic, controlling 
supply and sale of any commodity of general use or its seizure, relating to 
control of means of transport, control of sale of arms and ammimition, 
appointment of Special Police Officers, obligation on landlords and teach- 
ers, ets., to assist in the maintenance of Law and Order, control of Public 
Utility Services, withholding and interception of articles and messages 
transmitted by post, wire or air, commandeering acconunodatioft on Rail- 
ways and vessels, control of traffic thereon, and attendance of Police offi- 
cers at meetings. Similarly Special Courts, special^ procedure, new offences 
and special punishments, were provided as in the case of the Frontier Re- 
gulation. The Indian Press Emergency Act was made more stringent 
by a Special Section of the Ordinance. 

Under the Unlawful (Instigation Ordinance the Government could 
notify any liability as a notified liability and any person instigating non- 
payment of a notified liability could be imprisoned for six months and 
also fined. A person to whom a notified liability was due could ask the 

Collector and the Collector could realise it as arrears of Land Revenue. 

\ 

Under the Unlawful Association Ordinance the Local Government 
could seize, as in the case of the Northwest Frontier Province Ordinance 
referred to above, and take possession of any buildings, moveable property 
and funds belonging to an unlawful association. The Local Government 
could also forfeit such funds and require any person in custody of such 
funds not to dekl'with them except with Government permission, and order 
examination of books, etc., relating to such funds. Any association could 
be declared unlawful which, in the opinion of the Governor-General-in- 
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Oouncil, interfered with the administration of Law and Order and consti- 
tuted a danger to the public peace.^ f 

Under the Prevention of Molestation and Boycott Ordinance, whoever 
molested and boycotted or abetted the molestation or boycott of another 
person was liable to sis months’ imprisonment or fine. A person was said 
to molest another when he obstructed or used violence or intimidated an- 
other or any one in whom such other person was interested, or loitered at 
or near a house of such other person, or persistently followed him from place 
to place, or interfered with his property, or dissuaded any person from en- 
tering, approaching or dealing at such place, with a view to cause such 
other person to abstain from doing, or to force him to do, a thing or to 
cause loss to him. Boycott was defined as refusal to deal or do business 
with, or supply goods to, or to let a house or land to, or to render any 
customary service to, any person or to any one in whom such person is in- 
terested, or refusal to do any of the above things on ordinary terms and 
in ordinary course, or abstention from professional or business relations. 
The performance of a mock ceremony resembling a funeral ceremony done 
with intent fo annoy a person was declared to be an offence punishable 
with imprisonment for six. months or with fine. 

It would thus appear that under these Ordinances very wide powers 
were taken andj they were extended to practically the whole country. 

"When the Ordinance period expired, they were renewed in a con- 
solidated form for another term, and in November, 1932, they were vali- 
dated by regular legislation. Unlawful associations, molestation and bo 3 '- 
cotting, and the Press were all brought under the operation of .tiiese Ordi- 
nances. 

So early as on the 26th of March, 1932, Sir Samuel Hoare in tlie House 
of Commons admitted that the Ordinances were very drastic and severe. 
They covered almost every activity of Indian life. They were dra’.vn up 
in that comprehensive form because “the Government, with the full know- 
ledge at their disposal, sincerely believed that they were threatened with 
an attack on the whole basis of Government and that the Ordinances were 
essential if India was to oe prevented from drifBng into anarchy.’’ Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya had sent 1,100 word telegram to England but 
the Postal authorities refused to send it at the prescribed rates. It will be 
remembered that the PresslLaw (Act XXIII of 1931) pas.sed during the 
timce period expired on October 9th,. 1931. The Criminal Law Amendment 
Bill of 1932 contained provisions to place the Press Law (Act XXIII of 
1932) permanently on the Statute Book. The provisions of this Pres-s Law 
resemble those of the Press Act of 1910. Besides the Government of India 
Ordinances and Ordinance Bills or Acts, the Bombay Government brought 
forward, in November, 1932, a Provincial Ordinance Bill in which ade- 
, quate safeguards were provided against a No-tax campaign as well. lYilful 
refusal to pay the arrears of a notified liability involved a punishment 
of one year's imprisonment, with or without fine. In prosecutions under 
tin's section, rmless the contrary was proved, it was to be presximed that 
failure or refusal to pay arrears of a notified liability was wilful. All 
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these Ordinauees and repressive measures were in fact under contempla- 
tion even in year of truce (1931). The fact is that the Secretary of the 
Bombay Branch of the Enropean Association wrote a letter, in 1931, to 
the Secretary, Home Department, Government of Bombay, after the pre- 
sentation of an address to him on the 15th October, 1931, by the Europeans 
of Poona. The delegation then suggested to Government to take firm and 
immediate action in the event of a reeru'descence of the Civil Disobedience 
movement,— all this when the R.T.C. was sitting'in Loudon, vith a view 
ostensibly to conciliate the Congress school of thought, — and made specific 
suggestions that the Congress flag should be forbidden and like^vise all 
parading or drilling of volimteers, that all ex-Civil Disobedience jnen 
should forthwith be brought under restraint, treated as enemy subjects in 
war and interned, that Congress funds should be stopped at the source 
and unearthed by a special Ordinance, that miUs which agreed to Congress 
conditions should be made to withdraw their pledges on pain of being de- 
nied Rail transit of their goods, that no one should be permitted to benefit 
financially from political agitation and boycott. 

The events of 1932-33 ran on' much the same lines as those of 1930-31. 
Only, the fight was more intensive and more determined. The repression 
was CA’-er so much more, ruthless and the suffering was ever so much more 
deep. 

The Government offensive started with the arrest of Gandhi and the 
President of the Congress, Sirdar Vallabhbhai Patel, in the early iiours 
of the 4th of January. The above mentioned Ordinances of 1932 were 
issued the same morning and extended to several Provinces. Within the 
next feAV days, they were applied to practically the whole country. Many 
Provincial and subordinate Committees, Ashrams, National Schools and 
other National institutions were declared unlawful, and their houses, fur- 
niture and funds and other moveables seized. Most of the leading Con- 
gressmen in the country were suddenly clapped into jails. The Congress 
organisation was thus apparently left without leaders, without funds, and 
even without any local habitation. The Congressmen who had been left 
behind were not, in spite of this sudden and determined swoop, Avithout 
resources. EA'ery one took up the work wherever he happen,ed to be. The 
Working Committee had decided that vacancies on it, unlike in 1930, be 
not filled up and Sirdar Vallabhbhai, anticipating his own arrest, had 
made out a list of several persons who would act in his place during his 
absence, one after another. The Working Committee had transferred all 
its powers to the President, and the Presidentjn his turn transferred them 
to his successors who, in their turn, could nominate their oavu successors 
with siihilar powers. In the Provinces also, wherever it was possible, the 
AA^hole power of the organisation was delegated to one person and similarly 
these powers percolated to a series of individuals exercising the rights 
of a Congress Committee in Districts, Thanas, Talukas and even Aollages. 
It was these indiAuduals who came-to be popularly knoAvn as ‘Dictators.’ 

1 ' 

One of the difficulties which, faced the organisers „ of any CiAdl -Dis- 
obedience campaign related to the laws which could be selected for dis- 
obedience. It is evident that any law and every law may not be disobeyed. 
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The Ordinances with their wide, ramifications solved this difficulty for the 
Congress. In the different Provinces different items were selected, while 
there were certain items prescribed from time to time by the Acting Presi- 
dent of the Congress. Thus, picketing of Uquor shops and foreign cloth 
shops and of British goods was an item common to all Provinces. In the 
United Provinces on a pretty large scale, and in a portion of Bengal, 
non-payment of rent was an impo^nt item. 'In places in Bihar and 
Bengal, payment of ChauMdari tax was withheld. In the Central Provin- 
ces and the Berars, Karnatak and some places in U. P., the Madras Presi- 
dency and Bihar, Forest Laws were disobeyed. Salt Laws were defined in 
many 'places by manufacture, collections, or sale of illicit salt. Meetings 
and processions were of course prohibited and were held in spite of such 
prohibition. At an early stage of the struggle, a favourite item of the pro- 
gramme was the observance of what came to be known as special days. 
These were in connection with special events or individuals, or for special 
pimposes, e.g., Gandhi Day, Motilal Day, Frontier Day, Martyrs Day, 
Flag Day and a number of other days. 

As already stated, the Government had taken possession of Congress 
offices and Ashrams. Attempts were made in many places to get back 
symbolical possession of these places in Government hands, thus disobey- 
ing the Orffinance which made entry into those places a trespass. These 
attempts came to be known as ‘raids’. Under the Ordinances the seiwice of 
any Press was-not available to the Congress. This deficiency was made up 
by the issue of imauthorised bulletins, leaflets, news-sheets, reports, etc., 
which were typed, cyclostyled, duplicated, or even printed, but without the 
names of the Press or the printers as required by law, sometimes under the 
names of non-existent Presses and persons. It is remarkable that in spite 
of Police vigilance these news-sheets and bulletins were issued regularly 
and continued to furnish information to the country, as a whole, of all 
that was happening. The service of the Post-Office and the Telegraph was 
denied to the Congress, and it established independent postal communica- 
tion from the All-India Office' to the Provinces. Sometimes the volunteers 
carrying these postal articles were detected and naturally arrested or otlier- 
wise dealt with. This system which had really been started towards the 
latter part of the movement of 1930 was almost perfected in 1932. The 
Government were unable to locate even the offices of the A.I.G.C. or the 
Pro-vincial Committees, from whence not only the bulletins but also in- 
structions for carrying on of the movement emanated, and when once cither 
an office or an indi-vidual conducting it was located and put out of action, 
another sprang up and carried on the work. Another item which created 
much enthusiasm among the people and caused not a little embarrassment 
to the PoUee, was the holding of a session of the Congre.ss folio-wing by a 
series of Conferences in the Pro-vinces and the Districts all over the coun- 
try. In some places an attempt was made to interfere with the regular 
working of the Railways by volunteers pulling the alarm signal in Railway 
trains and bringing them to a stop. An attempt was even made to make 
the Railway working difficult by large numbers of people boarding trains 
without tickets, simply to cause loss to the management, but these found 
no encouragement from responsible quarters and were stopped. 
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The Boycott took a most intensive form and special, items were select- 
ed for concentrated work. Thus in some places separate weeks were de- 
voted to intensive propaganda for boycott of foreign cloth, of British medi- 
cines, British Banks, Insurance Companies, foreign sugar, kerosene oil, 
and British goods generally. 

It is not to he supposed that Government after arresting the leaders 
would become quiet and mild. All the powers referred to in the Ordinances 
were used. But there were certain other forms of repression wliieh even 
the Ordinances, drastic as they were, did not sanction or contemplate. 
Needless to say that arrests were made in large numbers hut they were 
made with discrimination, the total number of convictions being anything 
not less than a lakh. It soon became apparent that, in spite of camp 
jails and temporary 'jails' being opened, the numbers that offered them- 
selves for, arrest could not all be accommodated. It was therefore neces- 
sary to make a selection, and only those who were supposed to possess 
some organising capacity or^were prominently associated with the Con- 
gress organisation were ordinarily imprisoned. Nor was it an easy matter 
to deal with them in prison. More than ninety-five per cent of the per- 
sons convicted were placed in the ‘C’ class. There was a very small 
sprinkling of Congressmen placed in the ‘B’ class, while the ‘A’ class 
was maintained only in name in several places, and very sparingly grant- 
ed in others, lit will be recalled that early in 1930 this classification liad 
been introduced, and while Government had resolutely refused to recog- 
nise political prisoners as a class by themselves, their statements had led 
people to believe that most of the Civil Disobedience prisoners would, 
by reason of their education, social status, and mode of' living, fall in' 
class ‘B’ at least. Graduates, Professors, Lawyers, Editors, well-to-do, 
traders and businessmen, rich Zamindars» high grade agriculturists, plii- 
lanthropic workers, — ^men whom the Government themselves recognised 
as well-to-do by imposing heavy fines running often into four figures, — 
were all thrown pell-mell into the last class, with the food and clothing 
of ordinary convicts. No wonder that, apart from other considerations, 
men and women who had sought imprisonment for the sake of their con- 
coctions and, as they felt, for the noble cause of gaining freedom for their 
country, were not likely to submit to humiliating conditions sueli as 
sitting in a particular posture in a row or lifting their hands on order and 
so on. The conditions of prison life were also not such as to be easily 
tolerated by a class of persons well brought up and having their own 
ideas about them. All this very often brought them into conflict with 
prison authorities, which resulted in the imposition of various kinds of 
jail penalties sanctioned by the rules and not unoften in beating and 
other b'nds of torture which can easily be practised within prison walls 
where there is no fear of detection. One particularly atrocious case of 
assault and beating for refusal to submit to the humiliating conation of 
sitting in a particular posture led to the prosecution and- conviction of a 
jailor and his assistant and some others in Nasik Jail, but Za^/ii-charges 
on Civil Disobedience prisoners were not uncommon.. The' conditions of 
life in the temporary jails, with their tin sheds which gave protection 
neither against the heat of May and June nor the cold of December and,^ 
January, with their over-crowding and consequent insanitary conditions, 
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-were quite intolerable. There -were, no doubt, some jails where the treat- 
ment -was tolerably fair but permanent jails also were no better. It was 
reported that the health of the political prisoners in many of tlie jails, 
particularly in camp jads, was far from satisfactory. Bysentei-y was 
common in aU the seasons, while the rains and cold weather brought 
pneumonia and serious lung trouble to not a few. Many died as prisoners. 

The conditions in the permanent jads in some places were not much ■ 
better. The treatment depended naturally on the character and temper 
of the immediate jail officials, and these, with some notable exceptions 
here and there, were neither considerate nor even fair. 

The Police bad early taken to the device of dispersing erow’ds and- 
processions by latftf-charges. There was hardly an important place in 
any Province where the movement showed signs of life which did not 
experience these taf/u'-charges. In many places, the- injuries caused were 
serious and the number of those injured large. It was a practice with 
the crowds to collect together to see what was happening where some 
Satyagrahis were marching in procesaon, bolding a meeting, eaiTying on 
wbat is called a ‘raid’ or engaged in picketing, and when the lat/ii-charge’ 
was made, no discrimination was made between those who had assembled 
as sight-seers and those who had gone with the set purpose of disobeying 
the law. It was not nnoften that the sight-seers were the victims of these 
Ztt^A-t-eharges and the Satyagrahis were arrested and otherwise dealt with. , 
The Satyagrahis, too, had their share of these assaults, not only in a 
crowd where they were mixed up with other people but within the quieter 
and less exciting environments of a Police lock-np or a prison cell. It wa.-; 
commonly reported that in many places unmentionable atioeities and. tor- 
tures were perpetrated, the variety and the cruelty of which \'aried -with 
the intelligence, resourcefulness and callousness of the particular officerfi 
concerned. Even women and boys and children were not spared. Thr; 
Government had discovered that while the Satyagrahis were prepared for 
prison, beating and torture, and many of them even to be shot, there were 
many who wotild succumb if an attack was made on their property. Ac- 
cordingly heavy fines were imposed on conviction. Sometimes they rose 
to five figures. Three and four figures were common enough. Mliere non- 
payment of Revenue, rent or taxes was resorted to, for realisation of such 
dues and taxes and for realisation of fines, the properties of not only the 
defaulters and the convicts but also the property of joint families and 
sometimes of relatives were attached and sold. This by itself -ivould.be 
nothing if, as a result of such attachment and sale, properties of muiffi 
value were not sold off virtually for a song. Besides tlie legally correct 
forin of distress and attachment, what really mattered even more was 
the extra-legal and the illegal harassment and -loss amounting in not a 
few cases to wanton loot and waste. Not only were moveables like furni- 
ture, household utensils, jewellery and even cattle and, standing crop at- 
tached and sold and sometimes destroyed, hut the very lands and home- 
steads were not spared. There are many in Gnjarat, .the TJ.P. and Kar- 
uatak who are landless even today and whose suffering was entirely -vol- 
imtary, iu the sense that they refused to pay what they could easily have 
paid if they cared to save ttemselves and their propertj'; • These suffer- 
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iiigs were none-the-less impoaed uijoii them, because if tlie object was the 
" realisation of the dues only, they need not have been depri\'ed of all that 
they lost. The agriculturists of Gujarat who joined in the non-payment, 
of Iteyenue' and rent campaign, went through sufferings Avhich it . is im- 
possible to describe, but. they did not bend. There were many places 
where extra. Pcdice were posted as a punitive measure and their cost 
realised from the inliabitants. Prom four or five places only in^ Bihar 
where, such. extra. Police were posted in the Province, no less than fom* 
lakhs and seventy thousand was realised as Punitive tax. The terror and 
havoc created by the posting of additional force was so great in parts of 
the district of Miduapore in Bengal that the bulk of the Hindu popula- 
lion' of two Thanas in the' district actually evacuated their homes and 
shifted to the neighbouring areas in the midst of indescribable, suffering 
resultmg in the death of women. 

Besides such Punitive tax, collective fines were also imposed on many 
localities and the iiihabitants made to pay them. In several places in the 
country, firing was i-esorted to and many persons killed and many more 
injured. In this respect the N,W.P.P. suffered the severest, losses in 
Inlled and injured; 

It is unnecessary to burden' this description with details. It would 
be invidious to mention names of persons or places. If we attempted any- 
thing like, an adequate account of all the acts of defiance on tlie part of 
Congressmen and women, and all the legal, illegal and extra-legal mea- 
sures adopted by the Government and its officials and all that the people 
had to .suffer in consequence, it would cover a volume by itself. The 
movement was coiuitry-widc and the Provinces vied with one another in 
putting forth their best effort. It was not confined to .-British India 
alone. Some of the. Indian States as, for example, Baghelkhand contri- 
buted their mite to it and workers and people belonging to many of the 
States^ joined in the fray and suffered, 

The Ashrams, and Congress offices which had been taken possession 
of were demolished or even set fire to. 

The newspaper Press was hard hit. Many of the newspapers were 
called upon to fnniish securities. The securities of manj- of them~were 
forfeited and many had to stop publication on .account of failure to de- 
posit security or seizure of press or fear of action by Government. ' 

In the midst of all this havoc and terror, one thing stand.s out most 
prominently. .Never did the people resort to any serious acts of violence 
and the lesson of non-violence had gone deep down and enabled the move- 
itient to be continued for months and months, when the Government had 
expected to finish it in a few weeks. Npr would it be an exaggeration to 
say that it would have been even more difficult to control it than it actually 
was, had it not been for the extra-legal and the extra-Ordioance methods 
which were employed in. dealing with it and which in themselves consti- ■ 
tuted the very negation of all law and civilised Government. All open 
avenues of ' communication having been closed, the Oongres.s worker-s. 
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many of them, almost imeonseiomsly slided into methods of secrecy and 
in t his too they proved themselves quite resourceful and quite a laatch to 
the widespread ramifications of the Police — ordinary, secret and special. 
“We have already referred to the maintenance of Congress offices, regular 
publication of bulletins, timely promulgation of instructions to Congress- 
men and the public in respect of programmes to be observed. Although 
Satyagraha does not need much money, a campaign on such an extensive 
scale could not be conducted without it. At no stage did the work come- 
to a standstill for want of funds. They came, nobody knew from where. 
The anonymous donor paid without knowing to whom he paid. It is re- 
markable how xmder such conditions the monejrs received were scrupu- 
lously used for the purposes of the campaign, and how strict accounts 
were maintained even in' those exciting times when* the whole office was 
•caiTied about in people’s pockets. The secrecy enabled the movement to 
be guided and conducted by a Head, but at the same time it reduced Avhal 
ought to have been an open battle of defiance regardless of consequences, 
and eari-j-iug its own appeal to the nobler instincts of our people, to a mere 
battle of wits which only evoked admiration of cleverness. . 

■We may not close this description without referi’ing to iwo sessions 
of the Congress which were held in the month of April 1932 and 1933 
in Delhi and Calcutta respectively. The session at Delhi was held in 
spite of Police vigilance which succeeded in spotting and arresting large 
numbers of delegates on their way to Delhi. 

The Congress session was held under the clock tower in Chandni 
Chowk. iln spite of Police vigilance, about 500 delegates found their way 
to the meeting' place. The Police, suspecting the announcement regarding, 
the place of meeting as a mere ruse, were looking for the delegates some- 
where in New Delhi, and others were busy dealing with a proce.ssion of 
Akalis elsewhere, and before they could arrive at the Chandni Chowk in 
sufficient numbers, the delegates had assembled and commenced business. 
It is said Seth Ranchhoddas Amritlal of Ahmedabad presided. The 
Annual Report was presented and four resolutions were passed, — the first 
reiterating Complete Independence as the goal of the Congress, the second 
wholeheartedly endorsing the remval of Civil Disobedience, the tliird con- 
gratulating the Nation on its splendid response to Mahatma Gandhi’s cal! 
and expressing complete faith in his leadersliip, and the fourth re- 
affirming deep faith in non-Anolence and congratulating the country, par- 
ticularly the brave Pathaus of the Frontier Province, upon their non- 
violence in face of acts of gravest provocation from the authorities. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya was the President-elect of the Delhi 
Congress but he was arrested en route. During the whole of this period 
he was the only leader of note amongst Congressmen who was out, and 
ever since the date he landed after his return from the Round Table Con- 
ference, in spite of growing years and frail health, he never spared him- 
self and was very busy issuing statements exposing the high-handed action 
of the authorities, ever encouraging and inspiring. Congress workers by 
his indomitable will and phenomenal energy. In all moments of doubt and 
difficulty, it was to him that the Congress workers turned and were never 
disappointed. 


CHAPTER II 


Fkom the Fast to the Loose Pulley 

It will be remembered that at the second Round Table Conference 
Mr. MacDonald, the Premier, offered to arbitrate on the communal ques- 
tion if every one present put his signatui’e to that agreement in that be- 
half, and that arbitration never materialised. The Premier took an 
unusual course, for it is considered improper for any one to offer his own 
arbitration instead of leaving the parties to invite him to arbitrate, and 
therefore he naturally failed. Accordingly the. decision that the Govem- 
mejit gave upon the Minorities question was a proposal on a par with the 
rest of the proposals embodied in the White Paper, and not an Aw^d. 
It will be remembered further how Gandhi indicated his determination at 
the second R.T.C. to resist the dismemberment of the ‘imtouchables’ from 
the Hindu Community with his life. Now came the time for testing 
Gandhi’s fateful vow. He had written so early as in March 1932 a 
letter to the Secretary of State on the subject which we, extract here 
(vide infra) and which speaks for itself. The Lothian Committee had 
arrived in India on January 17th, to determine franchise and electoral 
seats. Time was flying, their Report would be ready and the British have 
the knack of doing things while we are cogitating. So, after furious 
thinking and after anxious meditation, Gandhi drafted his letter to Sir 
Samuel Hoare on the 11th March, 1932, conveying his decision to 'fast 
unto death’ in case Government decided to carve out separate electorates 
for the imtouchables or depressed classes. Sir Samuel sent his reply, on 
the 13th April, 1932. Jt was a piece of petrified routine. He must await 
the Lothian recommendations. Of course, Gandhi’s views would be taken 
into account at the proper time. 

It was on the 17th of August that Mr. MacDonald’s decision — ^whicli 
has wrongly come to be spoken of as an Award — ^was announced. (See 
Appendix XI). It was a wanton attempt on the Premier’s part to put 
Gandhi in the wrong if he should oppose it. The depressed classes were 
not onlj’- to have separate electorates, but additional votes and the right 
to contest seats in the general electorate. This was a bounty with a ven- 
geance. On August 18th, Gandhi decided his course of action and inti- 
mated the same to the Prime Minister, adding that the fast would begin 
on September 20th noon ((1932). Mr. MacDonald replied on the 8tb 
September — somewhat at leisure — and the whole correspondence was pub- 
lished on the 12th September. That the Premier should have thought fit 
to impute to Gandhi mimical intention in respect of the depressed classes 
has to be referred to here, only to be condemned. We shall not discuss 
here the merits of the communal decision. Part of it has been scrapped 
and replaced by the Poona Pact, and the other part remains yet to be 
scrapped. Now we are on the question as to how the Poona Pact was ham- 
mered out. That was the direct result of Gandhi’s fast to death. 
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That fast was to begin on the 20th ‘ September, 1932. The interval 
of one week between the publication of correspondence and the com- 
mencement of the fast was a period of utter stress and strain to the 
Nation, — ^yea, to the whole world, — a period of tension, in wliich people, 
institutions and nations tried to do whatever immediately occurred to 
them. Interviews were sought and rejected. Cables flew from the ends 
of the earth to Poona. Exhortations and argumentation were resorted to, 
to dissuade Gandhi from his determination. While friends were anxions 
to save his life, eneinies were watching the process with a derisive interest. 
While the great Russian Church was on fire people were ruslinig to hear 
the tintinabulary crash from near. When storm breaks and floods up- 
root trees, submerge houses, demolish buildings, and sweep away roads and 
bridges, when conflagrations rage and destroy life and property, when 
natural cataclysms occur, they rouse dhe idle interest of the curious and 
the- greedy interest of the wicked. Some such outbreak of emotions wa.s 
witnessed when Gandhi, in reply to the Premier, declared that his fast 
would begin. It threw the country into a state of alarm, consternation 
and confusion. All of us have witnessed death-bed scenes in our life. 
People gather round the dying person, and when the doctor arrives, he is 
almost inclined to feel like one of them, — ^not like the phj'sician. that must 
send people out, each about a business improvised for the occasion. When 
a series of remedial measures are suggested, hot water fomentations, 
smelling salt, medicine, turpentine, brandy, this, that and the other, people 
disperse each to do his bit for the dying patient or the living phj-sician, and 
the'.latter gets some little peace of mind to think and act. Here was 
Gandhi, not accidentally struck by appendicitis as he was 8 years pre- 
viously in the same jail, but deliberately taking ‘to his death-bed and en- 
tering upon a fast. No wonder then that the country should have been 
thrown into a state of paralysis, from which, however, the patient him- 
self raised it to life and activity. 

The Premier’s decision was to he scrapped. He would not do it him- 
self. It must therefore he done by agreement amongst the Hindus them- 
selves. A Conference was therefore a desideratum. Was it to be on the 
19th or the 20th? That was the question. Gandhi’s life must be saved. 
It was creditable that a leader of the depressed classes should have made 
the first moVe in the matter. M. C. Rajah, Rao Bahadur, condemned the 
separate electorates. Sapru demanded the release of Gandhi. Congress 
men naturally strove to mobilize thought and arrange a settlement. But 
Pandit filalaviya, always on a level with his age, immediately thought of 
organising a Conference of leaders. In England, Mr. Andrews, Mr. 
Polak and Mr. Lansbury began to invite the attention of the English 
people to the serious character of the issues involved and an appeal was' 
made, which was influentially signed, for a special prayer throiighout the 
country, lln India the 20th of September was observed as a day of fast- 
ing and prayer and Shantiniketan participated in the observance. It 
did not take long for the movement inaugurated to secure an amend- 
ment of the Premier’s decision, and to sublimate itself into a ■wider move- 
ment for the removal of untonchability. Temples were being thrown open 
to the untouchables in Calcutta, Delhi and other places. It was hoped 
that Gandhi would be released as soon as he began his fast, but as it was 
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discovered that Gandhi’s so-called reiease would take the shape of an 
iutemmeut at some suitable place of private residence under certain 
restrictions of movement, Gandhi wrote to Government sparing them the 
expense and the trouble of such a change and expressing his inability “to 
conform to any conditions.” Govmment readily agreed and refrained- 
from forcing any arrangements upon Gandlii which were distasteM to 
him. - . , - 

It is not possible for us to take the reader through a detailed history 
of the developments which resulted in the Poona Pact. The Conference 
convened by Pandit Malaviya met first in Bombay but it shifted its scene 
of labour soon to Poona. We would refer those interested in these de- 
tails to the magnificent publication entitled ‘The Epic Fast’ by Pyarelah 
Gandhi’s Private Secretary, but suffice it to say that Dr. Ambedkar was 
soon drawn into the negotiations, and with the aid of men like S^. 
Amritlal Thakkar, Syt. Eajagopalaeharii Sir Chunilal Mehta, Pandit 
Malaviya, . Birla, Sirdar Patel, Mrs. Naidu, Mr. Jayakai*, Dr. Ambedkar, 
M. C. Eajah, Eajendra Prasad, Hridaynath Kunzru and others, .a scheme 
was formulated which met with the acceptance of all parties by the fifth 
day of the fast. The depressed classes were to forego their separate elec- 
torates and content themselves solely with the general Hindu electorates 
(in which, of course, they were already included, as well, by the terms 
of the British Award), subject to important safeguards which the caste 
Hindus are to concede to them. In the first place, they are to have a 
specific number of reserved seats (148) out of those assigned by the Bri- 
tish Award to the general constituencies in the various Legislatures. In 
the second place, they are to elect by themselves, four candidates for each 
reserved seat, the general electorate being coined, in its subsequent 
choice, to one of these four. The settlement as a whole is to last untiL 
altered by common agreement. The depressed classes primary elections 
are to last for a maximum period of ten years. 

The Poona Agreement was accepted by the British Government in 
so far as it would modify the Premier’s decision, subject to reservation 
of judgment on points in the Poona Agreement that fell outside the scope 
of the Award. The depressed class leaders had reason to be gi’ateful be- 
cause the Poona Pact secured them double the number of the seats granted 
in the Prime Minister’s decision, and a measure of representation some- 
what in excess of the qjroportion of their population. The question of a 
referendum at the end of ten years became the subject of a last moment 
controversy but Gandhi fixed five years instead of ten if there should be 
a referendum, for, in postponing it to ten years, people Avould suspect 
that what Ambedkar wanted Avas not to “test the l)ona fides of the caste 
Hindus but time to organize the depressed classes for an adverse refer- 
endum.’’ “Five years, or my life” was the ultimate reply of Gandhi. 
Ultimately it was decided to leave the whole question to. be decided by 
mutual agreement in the future — a formula evolved by Syt. Rajagopa- 
lachari and approved of as ‘excellent’ by Gandhi. On the 26th, Syt Ra- 
bindranath Tagore visited Gandhi just when the ucaa’s of the Cabinet 
haAung accepted the - agreement Avas I’eceiA'^ed. Simultaueous statements 
Avere issued in England and India on the morning of the 26th announe- 
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ing the acceptance of the Poona Agreement. Mr. Haig made a statePient 
in the Assembly embodying the following points: — 

(1) It, accepted for recommendation to Parliament tb/; 

scheme of representation of the depressed classes in the Provincial 
Legislatnres, adopted under the Yeravada Agreement, in place of the 
scheme of separate electorates in that behalf -that had been adtun- 
brated in the Premier’s decision. « 

(2) It accepted the number of seats in- the Proineial Legisla- 
tures assigned to the depressed classes under the Yeravada Agreement. 

(3) As regards the clauses in the Yeravada Agreement, refer- 

ring to the guarantees for the welfare of the • depressed classes, it 
recognised them as a definite pledge of the intentions-of tlie caste 
Hindus to the depressed classes. . 

(4) As regards the method of electing depressed class repre- 
sentatives to the Central Legislature and the level- of franchise, it 
stated that whilst the Government conld not definitely commit itself 
to the terms of the agreement, as the whole question o£ representa- 
tion in Central Legislature and the franchise was under considera- 
tion, the Government was" not against it. ’ 

(5) lit recognised the figure of 18 per cent, of the British gene- 
ral seats at the Centre to be reserved for the depressed classes as a 
matter of arrangement between them and tlie other Hindu.?. ^ 

Gandhi felt a little difficulty in accepting the wording of Govern- 
ment. He felt that the depressed class leaders should he sati.sfied as well. 
The issue to him was not the saving of his own physical life but the saving 
of the m 9 ral lives of the millions for whom he was fasting. In the end, 
however, Pandit Hridaynath Kun 2 aru and C. Rajagopalachariar satisfied 
Gandhi who then decided to break his fast on the 26th at 5-l§ p.m. after 
prayer and the singing of religions hymns. It was true that Gnadlii’s life- 
was saved for the moment, hut almost in the same breath in v/hrch he had 
agreed to break the fast, he foreshadowed the certainty of its rc.suhiption 
if the reform of the removal of nntouchability was not faithfully acliieved 
within a measurable period. He had thought of laying down a period hut 
he had no definite call from within. “The message of -freedom,” said 
Gandhi, ‘shall penetrate every xmtonchahle home, and that can only hap- 
pen if reforms will cover every village.” It was Gandhi’s hope, we arc 
told, that the almost ideal solution reached on the question would jtave the 
way for the larger unity between the various communities. 

People had doubted the efficacy or appropriateness of a fast. Gandhi 
had something to say, and this he said in statements issued on the 15th and 
the 20th September. Gandhi’s position is this: “Fasting for light and 
penance is a hoary institution. It can be observed commonly in Christ- 
ianity and Islam, while Hinduism is replete with instances of fasting for 
purification. Having made a serious attempt to attain self-purification, .! 
have developed some little capacity to hear correctly and clearly the ‘still 
-small voice within’. My present penance I have undertaken in obedienee ■ 
to this voice.” Some would hold the view that the fn.st is a- coercion: To 
them Gandhi’s reply is that “love compels, it-doas not coerce,” even av 
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Truth and right do. ‘“'My fast I -want to throw in the scale of justice. 
This may look childish to the od-lookers but not so to me. If I had any- 
thing' more to give, would throw that also to remove this curse. But I 
have notlung more than my life.” “The impending fast is against those 
who have faith in me — ^whether Indians or foreigners— and for those who 
have it not.” Thus did he show that his fast was not against the English 
official world nor against his opponents in India, whether Hindus or Mus- 
lims, but against countless Indians who believed that he represented a 
just cause. Above all, Gandhi said: “It is intended to sting the' Hindu 
conscience into right religious action.” Gandhi was aU the while search- 
ing his heart to see if malice and anger were still lurking in liis breast. 
At any rate he Telt that he was not conscious of any feelings of hatred or 
anger in him and that his penance was imdertaken from the purest of 
motives and with goodwill towards all. 

Immediately after the Pact was accepted by the Premier, and Gandhi 
had broken his fast, the Conference met again in Bombaj’- and passed a 
resolution practically pledging the Hindu community to the removal of 
untouchability. What has developed into the Harijan Sevak Sangh was 
founded as a result of this resolution with Syt. Ghansh3’'amda3 Birla as 
President and Syt. Amritlal Thakkar of the Servants of India' Society as 
Secretary. 

V 

We give below the resolution unanimously passed by the meeting held 
at Bomba.y on 25th September, 1932, — ^Pandit Mala^^ya being in the chair, 
— which has been adopted as the motto of the Harijan :^ 

. “Tlie Conference resolves that, henceforth, amongst Hindus no 
one shall be regarded as an untouchable by reason of his birth and 
that those who have been so regarded hitherto will have the same 
right as other Hindus in regard to the use of the public wells,. public 
schools, public roads and all other public institutions. This rigid 
shall have statutory recognition at the first opportunity and shah, be 

. one of the earliest Acts of the Swaraj Parliament, if it shall not have 
recei^'ed such recognition before that time. 

< . • “tit is further agreed that it shall be the duty of all Hindu 

leaders to secure, by everj' legitimate and peaceful means, an early 
removal of all social disabilities now imposed by custom upon the so- 
called untouchable classes, including the bar in respect of admission 
to temples.” 

A penance so piu’e naturally bore its full result. There was wide- 
spread response in the country for the cause of the removal of untouch- 
ability, so much so that this new field of work, — ^rather this new interest 
in an old field of woric — came in as a means of satisfaction to those that 
did not seek imprisonment in the Civil Disobedience movement and as an 
excuse to those that would or could not go back to jail for a second or third 
time. People doubted whether a note of warning should not be adminis- 
tered to. Congressmen that they should not be deflected from Congress work 
on account of untouchability work. The country was big enough to pro- 
duce the reouJred number of workers for the remoral of untouchability 
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without encroaching upon the claims of the Congress. Gandhi made it 
clear in so many words and the very fact that he entrusted the organiza- 
tion of untouchahilitj' work to men like Birla and Thakkar showed that 
he was inclined to pick and choose his imtouchability workers from noii- 
Congre^s workers. Anyway, the loss to the Congress work is a gain to the 
untouchahUity work and this field of work received a great impetus by 
Gandhi’s fast. The danger lay in young men going too fast. Gandhi had 
to apply his rems. A fast unto death was undertaken by more tlian one 
pei-son in the country' in order to secure the entry into temples of un- 
touchables or ‘Harijans’ as they were soon called. Just as in the Non- 
oo-operation movement people' were anxious to precipitate Ciml Disobe- 
dience, so too in the Harijan movement did young enthusiasts want to 
precipitate Satyagraha, little caring for the conditions around or tho com- 
petence of themselves to undertake such austere penance. Gandhi’s I'es- 
training influence which had saved many a situation in 1921-22 was once 
again at, work. 

The response to the call of Gandhi both to men and women to interest 
themselves in the Harijan movement was so quick and so ample that the 
complexion of affairs began to be transformed almost every hour and every 
minute. There was the Nawab of Bhopal offering a 5,000 rupee donation 
to the Hindu Reform movement. There was Father Winslow issuing an 
appeal with" fellow Christian signatories condemning separate electorates 
for the Indian Christian communitj'. Elsewhere was Shaukat ..Ui a-sking 
for the release of Gandhi and urging the .settlement of the Hindu-Muslim 
question as well. The atmosphere was surcharged %vith a feeling of, and 
a cry for, imity everywhere and communal unity would doubtless have 
been achieved had it not been for the sudden reversal of the Government’s 
policy and the withdrawal, on the 29th September, of all the new privi- 
leges regarding visitors, etc., conceded to Gandhi during his fast. Jlr. 
Juyakar who wanted to see him was not permitted to see him. Mrs. Saro- 
jini Naidu was sent back to her own Ladies’ Jail. Mrs. Gandhi was taken 
away from Gandhi’s presence. Visitors were cut off. Gandhi was once 
more a prisoner, as he was before the 13th of September. But it must bo 
said to the credit of the Government that Mrs. Gandhi' alone was allowed to 
be with him from the next day as she had been released five days before 
her time. Gandhi protested against the sudden deprivation of the oppor- 
tunities for serving the Harijan cause. It was opposed to the terms of 
Poona Pact itself. 

After protracted correspondence Government at last allowed Gandhi 
to carry on his ‘untouchability’ propaganda, removed the I’estrictions re- 
garding visitors, correspondence and publicity latelj' imposed, and on 7th 
November, Mr. Haig, the Home Member, made the following statement in 
•the Assembly : — 

“Recently Mr. Gandhi represented that if he was to cany out 
a programme which he has set before himself in regard to the re- 
moval of untouchability, it is necessary' that he should be given 
greater freedom in regard to visitors and correspondence cn matters 
strictly limited to this question. The Government does not wsh lu 
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interpose obstacles in. ]\Ir. Gandlii’s efforts in connection with the 
problem of nnt ouch ability which, as , Mr. Gandhi pointed out, is a 
moral and religions reform having nothing, to do with the Civil Dis- 
obedience movement. The Government have, therefore, removed all 
restrictions regarding visitors, correspondence and publicity relat- 
ing to matters which are strictly limited to the removal of untoucha- 
bility. However,, the restrictions in regard to interviews speeificMly 
on political questions, stand totally bn a different footing and the 
position in regard to this remains unchanged, as is clear from the 
reply given by the Private Secretary to the Viceroy to Maulana 
Shaukat Ali. ” ‘ . . . 

We now publish below the correspoiidence on the subject of the Past 
and the text of the Poona Pact, in full. 

The following is the relevant portion of Gandhi’s speech at the Mino- 
rities Committee of the 2nd R. T. C. delivered on 13-11- ’31 in London: — 

‘ ‘il WILL RESIST IT WITH IIY LIFE ’ ’ 

‘ ‘il can understau'd the claims advanced by-other minorities, but 
tlie claim advanced on behalf of the ‘untouchables ’.is to me the uu- 
bindest cut of all. It means a perpetual bar sinister. 

“I would not sell the vital interests of the ‘untoucliables’ even 
for the sake of "winning the freedom of India. I claim’ myself, in my 
own person, to repi’esent the vast masses of the ‘untouchables’. Here 
I speak not merely on behalf of the Congress, but I speak on my own 
behalf, and I claim that I would geVif there was a referendum of the 
'untouchables’, their vote and that I would top the poll. And I 
would work from one end of India .to the other to teU the ‘untouch- 
ables’ that separate electorates and separate reservation is not the 
way to remove this bar sinister. 

“Let this Committee and let the whole world know' that today 
there is a body of Hindu reformers who feel that this is a shame, not 
of the ‘untouchables’ but of orthodox Hinduism, and they are, there- 
fore, pledged to remove this blot of imtouehability. We do not want 
on our rolls. and on our census ‘untouchables’ classified as a separate 
class. SilAs may remain as such in perpetuity, so may Muslims^ so 
may Europeans. Would -untouchables’ remain untouchables in per- 
petuity? I would far rather that Hinduism died than that xmtoucb- 
ability lived. 

“Therefore, with all my regard for Dr. Ambedkar and for his 
desire to see the ‘untouchables’ uplifted, -with aU my regard for bis 
ability, I must say that here is a great error "under "vraich he lias lab- 
. oured and, perhaps, the bitter experiences he has undergone have for 
the moment warped his judgment. It hurts me to have to say this, but 
I would be untrue to the cause of the ‘imtouehables’ which is as dear 
to me as life itself, if I did not say it. I "will not bargain away their 
rights for the kingdom of the whole world. I am speaking with, a 
due sense of responsibility when I say it is npt a proper claim which 
is registered by Dr^ Ambedkar, when he seeks to speak for the whole 
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of the ‘uutonchables’ in India. It toU create a diTision in Hinduism 
which I cannot possibly look forward to with any satisfaction what- 
soever. 

“I do not mind the ‘untouchables’ being converted to Islam or 
Christianity. I should tolerate that, but I cannot possibly tolerate 
what is in store for Hinduism if there are these two divisions set up 
in every village. Those who speak of political rights of ‘xmtouch- 
ables’ do not know India and do not know how Indian society is today 
constructed. Therefore, I want to say with all the emphasis that 1 
can command that if I was the only person to resist this thing, I 
win resist it with my life.” 

GANDHI-HOARE-MACDONALD CORRESPONDENCE 
GANDHI’S LETTER TO SIR SAiHJEL HOARE 

Yeravada Central Prison. 

March 11, 1932. 

“Dear Sir Samuel, 

You wall perhaps recollect that at the end of my speech at the 
Rormd Table Conference when the minorities’ claim was presented. 
•I had said that I should resist with my life the grant of separate elec- 
torate to the depressed classes. This was not said in the heat of the 
moment nor by way of rhetoric. It was meant to be a serious state- 
ment. In pursuance of that statement I had hoped on my retm-n 
to India to mobilize public opinion against separate electorate, at any 
rate for depressed classes. But it was not to be. 

‘‘From the newspapers I am permitted to read, I observe that 
any moment His Majesty’s Government may declare their decision. 
At first I had thought, if the decision was found to create separate 
electorate for the depressed classes, I should take such steps as I 
might then consider necessary to give efi’ect to my vow. But I feel 
it would be unfair to the British Government for me to act witlioxit 
giving previous notice. Naturally, they could not attach the signi- 
ficance I give to my statement. 

SEPARATE ELECTORATES HARMFUL 

“I need hardly reiterate all the objections I have to the creation 
of separate electorates for the depressed classes. I feel as if I wa^ 
one of them. Their case stands on a wholly different footing from 
that of others. I am not against their representation in the l;egisla- 
tures. I should favour every one of their adults, male and female, 
being registered as voters irrespective of education or property quali- 
fication, even though the franchise may be stricter for others. But 
I hold that separate electorate is harmful for them and for Hinduism, 
whatever it may be from the purely political standpoint. To appre- 
ciate the harm that separate electorates would do them, one has to 
know how they are distributed amongst Gie so-called caste Hindus 
and how dependent they are on the latter. So far as Hinduism is con- 
cerned. separate electorates would simply vivisect and disrupt if. 
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“For me the question of these classs is predominantly moral and 
religious. The political aspect, important though it is, dwindles into 
insignificance compared to the moral and religious issue. 

“You will have to appreciate my feelings in this matter by re- 
membering that I have been interested in the condition of these classes 
, from my boyhood and have more than once staked my all for their 
• sake. I say this not to pride myself ' in any way. . Now I feel that no 
, penance that the Hindu may do can in any way compensate for the 
calculated degradation to which they have consigned the depressed 
classes for centuries. 

‘SHALL FAST UNTO DEATH’ 

“But il know that separate electorate is neither a penance nor 
any remedy for the crushing degradation they have groaned under. 
I, therefore, respectfully inform His 'Majesty’s Government that in 
the event of their decision creating separate electorate for the depres- 
sed classes, I must fast unto death. 

“I am painfully conscious of the fact that such a step, whilst 
I am a prisoner, must cause grave embarrassment to His Majestys’ 
- Government, and it "will be regarded by many as highty improper on 
the part of one holding my position to introduce Into the political 
field methods which they would describe as hysterical if not much 
. worse. All I can urge in defence is that for me the contemplated step 
is not a method, it is part of my being. , It is the call of conscience 
which I dare not disobey, even though it may cost whatever reputa- 
tion for sanity I may possess. So far as I can see now, my discharge 
from imprisonment would not make the duty of fasting any the less 
imperative. I am hoping, however, all my fears are wholly unjusti- 
fied and the British Government have no intention whatever of creat- 
ing separate electorate for the depressed classes. 

GOVERNMENT TERRORISM 

“It is, perhaps, as well for me to refer to another matter that is 
agitating me and may also enforce "h similar fast. It is the way that 
repression is going. I have no notion when I may receive a shock 
that would compel the sacrifice. Repression appears to me to be 
crossing what might be called legitimate bounds. A governmental ter- 
rorism is spreading through the land. Both English and Indian 
ofiScials are being brutalized. The latter, high and low, are becoming 
demoralized by reason of Government regarding as meritorious dis- 
loyalty to the people and inhuman conduct towards their own kith 
and kin. The latter are becoming cowed down. Free speech lias been 
stifled. Goondaism is being practised in the name of Law and Order. 
Women, who have come out for public service, stand in fear of their 
honour being insulted. 

“And all this, as it seems to me, is being done in order to crush 
the spirit of freedom which the Congress represents. Repression is 
not confined to punishing civil breaches of common law. It goads 
people to break newly made orders of autocracy designed for the 
. most part to humiliate them. 
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“In all these doings, as I read them, 1 see no spirit of democracy. 
Indeed, my recent visit to England has confirmed my ^opinion that 
your democracy is a superfieikl, circumscribed tiling. In the 
weightiest matters decisions are taken by individuals or groups 
without any reference to Parliament, and these have been ratified 
by members having but a vague notion of what they were doing. 
Such was the case with Egypt, the war of 1914, and such is the case 
with !fodia. My whole being rebels against the idea that, in a system 
called democratic, one man should have unfettered power of Meet- 
ing th destiny of an ancient people numbering over three hundred 
millions and that his decisions can be enforced by mobilizing the 
most terrible forces of destruction. To me this is a negation of de- 
mocrncy, 

AN ARTICLE OP FAITH , 

“And this repression cannot be prolonged without further em- 
bittering the already bitter relations between the two peoples. In 
so far as I am responsible and can help it, how am I to arrest the 
process? Not by stopping Civil Disobedience. For me it is an 
article of faith. I regard myself by nature a democrat. The demo- 
cracy of my conception is wholly inconsistent with the uso of phy- 
sical force for enforcmg its wiU. Ciwl resistance, therefore, has 
been conceived to be a proper substitute for physical force, to be 
used wherever generally the latter is held to be necessary or justi- 
fiable. It is a process of self-suffering, and part of the plan is that 
in given circ\imstances a civil resister must sacrifice himself even by 
fasting to a finish. That moment has not yet arrived for me. I 
liave no undeniable call from ■vvitbin for such a step. But events 
happening outside are alarming enough to agitate my fundamental 
heing. Therefore, in svriting to you about the possibility of a fast 
regarding the depressed classes, I felt I would he untrue to you if 
I did not teU yon that there was another possibility, not remote, of 
such a fast. 

“Needless to say, from my side absolute secrecy has been main- 
tained about all the correspondence I have carried on with you. 
Of course. Sirdar VaHahhbhai Patel and Mahadev Desai, who have 
just been sent to join ns, know all about it. But you will no doubt 
make whatever use yon wish of this letter. 

YoTzrs sincerely, 

(Sd.) M. K. Oandhi.” 

SIR SAMUEL HO ARE’S REPLY 

India Office, Whitehall. 

AprU 13, 1932. 

“Dear Sir. Gandhi, 

I write this in answer to yonr letter of 11th March, and I say 
at once I realize fully the strength of your feefing upon the question 
of separate electorates for the depressed classes. I can only say that 
we intend to give any decision that may be nectary solely and only 
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upon the merits of “the case. As you are aware, Lord Lothian’s Com- 
mittee has not yet completed its tour and it must be some weeks be- 
fore we can receive any conclusions at which it may have arrived. 
When we receive that report we shall have to give most careful con- 
sideration to its recommendations, and we shall not give a decision 
until we have taken into_ account, in addition to the view expressed 
by the Committee, the views that ;^ou and those who think mth you 
have so forcibly expressed. I feel sure if you were in our position 
you ^yould be taking exactly the same action we intend to taSe. You 
would await the Committee’s report, you would then give it your full- 
est consideration, and before arriving at a final decision you would 
take into account the views that have been expressed on both sides of 
the controversy. More than this I cannot say. Indeed I do not ijna- 
gine you would expect' me to say more. 

TERKOHrSM NECESSARY " 

“As to the Ordinances, I can only repeat what I have already 
said both publicly and privately. I am convinced that it was essential 
to impose them in the face of the deliberate attack upon the very 
foundations of ordered Government. I am also convinced that both 
the Government of India and the Local Governments are not abusing 
their extensive powers and are doing everything possible to prevent 
excessive or vindicative action. We shall not keep the emergency 
measures in force any longer than we are obliged to, for the purpose 
of maintaining the essentials of Law and Order and protecting our 
officials and other classes of the community against terrorist outrages. 

Yours truly, 

(Sd.) Samuel Jloare” 

GANDHI’S LETTER TO PRIME MINISTER 

Yeravada Central Prison, 
August ,18, 1982 

“Dear Friend, 

There can be no doubt that Sir Samuel Hoare has showed you 
and the Cabinet my letter to him of 11th March on the question of the 
representation of the depressed classes. That letter should be treated 
a.s parr of this letter and be read together with this. 

DECISION TO PAST 

“I have read tlie British Government’s decision on the represen- 
tation of minorities and have slept over it. In pursuance of my letter 
tc Sir Samuel Hoare and my declaration at the meeting of the Mino- 
rities Committee of the Round Table Conference on 13th November, 
1931, at St. James’ Palace, I have to resist your decision vrith ray life. 
The only way I can do so is by declaring a perpetual fast unto death 
from food of any kind, save water with or without salt and soda. This 
fast will cease if during its progress the British, Government, of its 
own motion or under pressure of public opinion,, revise their decision 
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and -withdravr tlieir sclieme of communal electorates for the depsessed 
classes, whose representatives should he elected by the general electo- 
rate under the common franchise, no matter how wide it is. 

“The proposed fast will come into operation in the ordiuar>' 
course from the noon of 20th September next, unless the said deci- 
sion is meanwhile revised in the manner suggested above. 

“I am asking the authorities here to cable the text of tliis letter 
to you so as to give you ample notice. But, in any case, I am lea^’ing 
sufficient time for this letter to reach you in time bj' the slowest route. 

“I also ask that this letter and my letter to Sir Samuel Hoare. 
already referred to, be published at the earliest possible moment. 
On my part, I have scrupulously observed the rules of the jail and 
have communicated my desire or the contents of the two letters to no 
one, save my two companions. Sirdar Vallabhbhai Patel and ilr. Ma- 
hadev Desai. But I want, if you make it possible, public opinion to 
be affected by my letters. Hence my request for their early publi- 
cation. 


“NOT TO GOilPASS RELEASE’' 

“I regret the decision I have taken. But as a man of religion 
that I hold myself to be, I have no other course left open to me. As 
I have said in my letter to Sir Samuel Hoare, even if His Majesty’s 
Government decided to release me in order to save themselves embar- 
rassment, my fast will have to continue. For, I cannot now hope to 
resist the dwision by any other means. And I have no desire what- 
soever to compass my release by any means other than Jionourable. 

“It may be that my judgment is warped and that I am wholly 
in error regarding separate electorates for the depressed classes as 
harmful to them or to Hinduism. If so, I am not likely to be in iHc 
right with reference to other part of my philosophy of life. In tlyit 
case my death by fasting will be at once a penance for my error and a 
lifting of a weight from off those numberless men and women who 
have children’s faith in my wisdom. Whereas, if my judgment is 
right, as I have little doubt it is, the contemplated step is but due 
to the f ulfilm ent of the scheme of life which I have tried for more 
than a quarter of a century, apparently not without considerable 
success. 

I remain, 

Your faithful friend, 

(Sd.) M. K. Gandhi’-. 

PREMIER’S REPLY 

10, Downing Street. 

September 8, 1932. 

“Dear Sir. Gandhi, 

I have received your letter with much surprise and, let me add. 
with very sincere regret. Moreover, I cannot help thinking that you 
have written it under a misunderstanding as to what the decision of 
His Majesty’s Government as regards the depressed classe.s rcall.v 
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implies. We liave always understood you were irrevocably opposed 
to the permanent segregation of the depressed classes from the Hindu 
community. You made your position very clear in the Minorities 
Committee of the Round Table Conference and you expressed it again 
in the letter you wrote to Sir Samuel Hoare on 11th March. We 
also know your view was shared by the great body of Hindu opinion^ 
and we, therefore, took it into most capful account when we were 
considering the question of representation of the depressed eksses. 

‘GOVERNMENT DECISION EXPLAINED’ 

“Whilst, in view of the numerous appeals we have received from 
depressed class organisations and the generally admitted social dis- 
abilities tmder which they labour and-which you have often recog- 
nised, we feel it our duty to safeguard what we believed to be the right 
of the depressed classes to a fair proportion of representation in the 
Legislatures, we were equally careful to do nothing that would, split 
off their community from the Hindu world. You yourself stated in 
your letter of March 11, that you were not against their repre.sen- 
tation in the Legislatures. 

“Under the Goverrunent scheme the depressed classes will re- 
main part of the Hindu community and ..will vote with the Hindu 
electorate on an equal footing, but for the first twenty years, while still 
remaining electorally part of the Hindu community, they vdll receive,, 
through a limited number, of special constituencies, means of safe- 
guarding their rights and interests that, we are convinced, is neces- 
sary under present conditions. 

“Where these constituencies are created, members of the depres- 
sed classes will not be deprived of their vqtes in the general Hindu 
constituencies, but will have two votes in order that their membership 
of the Hindu conununity should remain unimpaired. 

“We have deliberately decided against the creation of what you 
describe as a communal electorate for the depressed class voters in the 
general or Hindu constituencies so that the higher caste candidates 
should have- to solicit their votes and theyY)f the higher castes at 
elections. Thus in every way was the unity of Hindu society 
preserved. ' * v 

'SAFEGUARDS TEMPORARY’ 

“We felt, however that during the early period of Responsible 
Government when power in the Provinces would pass to whoever 
possessed a majority in the Legislatures, it was essential that the de- 
pressed classes, whom you have yourself described in your letter to 
Sir Samuel Hoare as having been consigned by caste Hindus to cal- 
culated degradation, for centuries, should return a certain number 
of members of their oum choosing to Legislatures of seven of the nine 
Provinces, to voice their grievances and their ideals and prevent de- 
cisions going against them without the Legislature and the Govern- 
ment listening to their ease, in a word, to place them in a position to 
speak for themselves, which every fair-minded person must agree to- 
be necessary. We did not consider the method of electing special re- 
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presentetives, by reservation of seats in tbe existing' conditions under 
any system of franchise which is practicable, of members who conld 
genuinely represent them and be responsible for them, heca'UEe, 
in practically aU cases, such members would be elected by a majority 
consisting of higher caste Hindus. 

"The special advantage initially civen under our scheme to the 
depressed classes, by means of a limited number of special consti- 
tnencies in addition to their normal electoral rights ’in the general 
Hindu constituencies, is wholly different in conception and effect 
from the method of representation adopted for a minority such as 
the Muslims by means of separate communal electorates. For 
example, a Muslim cannot .vote* or be a candidate in a general con- 
stituency, whereas any electoraUy qualified member of the depressed 
classes can vote in and stand for the general constituency. 

‘EESERVATION JHNIMUM’ 

"The number of territorial seats allotted to Muslims is naturally 
conditioned by the fact that it is imposfflble for them to gain any 
further territorial seats, and in most Provinces they enjoy weightage 
in excess of their population ratio ; the number of special seats to be 
filled from special depressed class constituencies wiU be seen to .he 
small, and has been fixed not to provide a quota numerically appro- 
priate for the total representation of the whole of tbe depressed class 
population, but solely to secure a minimum number of spokesmen for 
the depressed 'classes in the Legislature who are chosen exclusively 
by the depressed classes. The proportion of their special seats is 
everywhere much below the population percentage of the depressed 
classes. 

"As I understand your attitude, you propose to adopt the ex- 
treme course of starving yourself to deatii not in order to secure 
that, the depressed classes should have joint electorates ■with other 
Hindus, because that is already provided, nor to maintain the unitj' 
of Hindus, which is also provided, but solely to prevent the depress- 
*ed classes, who admittedly suffer from terrible disabilities to-day, 
from being able to secure a limited number of representatives of 
their own choosing to speak on their behalf in the Legislatures which 
win have a dominating influence over their future. 

"In the light of these very fair and cautious proposals, I am 
quite unable to 'understand the reason of the decision yon have taken 
and can only think you have made it under a misapprehension of the 
actual facts. ; . • 

‘GOVEtelENT DECISION STANDS’ 

"In response to a verj' general request from Indians, after they 
had failed to produce a settlement themselves, the Government, much 
against its ■will, rmdertook to give a decision on the minorities ques- 
tion. They have now given it, and they cannot he expected to alter 
it except on the conditions they have stated. I am afraid, therefore, 
that my answer to you must he that the Goveniment’s decision stands 
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and that only agreement of the communities themselves can substi- 
tute other electoral arrangements for those that Government have 
devised in a sincere endeavour to weigh the conflicting claims on 
their just merits. ' 

“You ask that this correspondence, including your letter to Sir 
Samuel Hoare of March 11th, should be published. As it would seem 
to be Tinfair if your present internment were to deprive you of the 
opportunity of explaining to the public the reason why you intend 
to fast, I readily accede to the request if, on reconsideration, you 
-fepeat it. Let me, however, once again urge you to consider the actual 
details of Government’s decision and ask yourself seriously the 
question wliether it reully justifies you in taking the action you con- 
template. / ' ■ , 

I am. 

Yours very sincerely, 
(Sd.) J. Eamsay MacDonald.” 

FlhTAL REPLY OF GANDH-IJI 

Yeravada Central Prison, 

' ■ September 9th, 1932. 

“Dear Friend, 

I have to thank you for your frank and full letter telegraphed 
and received this day. I am sorry, however, that you pxrt upon the 
contemplated step an interpretation that never crossed my mind. I 
have claimed to speak on behalf of the very class, to sacrifice w'hose 
■ interests you impute to me a desire to fast myself to death. I had 
tioped that the extreme step itself would effectively prevent any such 
selfish interpretation. Without arguing, I affirm that for me this 
matter is one of pure religion. The mere fact of the depressed classes 
Slaving double votes does not protect them or Hindu society in general 
irom being disrupted. In the establishment of the separate eleeto- 
cafe at all for the depressed classes, I sense the injection of a poison 
that is calculated to destroy Hinduism and do no good whatever to 
the depressed classes. You will please permit me to say that, no 
matter how sjunpathetie you may be, you cannot' come to a correct 
decision on a matter of such vital and religious importance to the 
- fiarties concerned. 

“I should not be against even over-representation of the depress- 
ed classes. What I am against js their statutory separation, even in 
a limited form, from the Hindu fold, so long as they choose to belong 
40 it. Do you realise that if your decisiou stands and the Constitu- 
tion comes into being,- you arrest the marvellous growth of the work 
f)I Hindu reformers who have dedicated themselves to the uplift of 
^eir suppressed brethren in every walk of life 1 

‘•DECISION UNCHANGED’ — ' . 

have, therefore, been compelled reluctantly to adhere to the 
decision conveyed to you. 
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“As your letter may give rise to a misuuderstauding, I uisU to 
state that the fact of my having isolated for special treatment the 
depressed classes question from other parts of your decision does 
not in any way mean that d approve of or am reconciled to other 
parts of the decision. In my opinion, many other parts are open to 
very grave objection. Only, I do not consider them to be any warrant 
for calling from me such self-immolation as my conscience has 
prompted me to in the matter of the depressed classes. 

I remain, 

Your faithful friend, 

(Sd.) M. K. Gandhi.” 

GANDHI’S LETTER TO BOMBAY GOVERNSIENT 

The following is the statement that Gandhiji sent to the Bombay 
Government on September 15th regarding his decision to fast in connec- 
tion with the depressed classes problem. The statement was released to 
the Press on September 21: — 

“The fast which I am approaching was resolved upon in the 
name of God, for His work, and, as I believe in all humility, at His 
call. Friends have urged me to postpone the date for the sake of 
giving the public a chance to organise itself. I am sorry it is not 
open to me to change even the hour except for the reason stated in 
my letter to the Prime Minister. 

“The impending fast is against those who have faith in me. 
whether Indians or foreigners, and for those who have it not. There- 
fore, it is not against the English official world, but it is against those 
Englishmen and women, who, in spite of the contrary teaching of 
the official world, believe in me and the justice of the cause I repre- 
sent. Nor is it against those of my countrymen who have no faith in 
me, whether they be Hindus or others, but it is against those count- 
less Hindus (no matter to what persuasion they belong) who believe 
that I represent a just cause. Above all, it is intended to sting 
Hindu conscience into right religious action. 

“The contemplated fast is no appeal to mere emotion. By the 
fast I want to throw the whole of my weight (such as it is) iii the 
scales of justice pure and simple. Therefore there need be no undue 
haste in the feverish anxiety to save my life. I implicitly believe in 
the truth of the saying that not a blade of grass moves but by Hi^ 
will. He will save it if He needs it for further service in this body. 
None can save it against His will. Humanly speaking. I believe il 
will stand the strain for some time. 

“The separate electorate is merely the last straw. No patched- 
up agreement between the caste Hindu leaders and rival depressed 
class leaders will answer the purpose. The agreement, to be valid, 
is to be real. If the Hindu mass mind is not yet prepared to banish 
untouchability, root and branch, it must sacrifice me without the 
slightest hesitation. 

“There should be no coercion of those who are opposed to joint 
electorates. I have no difficulty in undenstandiug their bitter oppo- 
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sition. They have every right to distrust me.-^Uo I uot belong to 
fiiat Hindu section, miscalled superior class or caste Hindus, wlio 
have ground down to powder the so-called Untouchables? The 
niarvel is that the latter have nevertheless remained in the Hindu 
fold. But whilst I can justify this opposition, I believe that they 
are in error. They will, if they can, separate depressed classes en- 
tirely from Hindu society and form them into a separate class — a 
standing and living reproach to Hinduism. I should not mind if 
thereby their interest could be really served. But my intimate 
acquaintance with every shade of untouehability convinces me that 
their- lives, ^uch as they are, are so intimately mixed with 
those of the caste Hindus in whose midst and for whom 
they live that it is impossible to separate them. They are part of 
an indivisible family. Their revolt against the Hindus with whom 
they live, and their apostacy from Hinduism, I should understand. 
But this, so far as I can see, they will not do. There is a subtle 
something quite indefinable in Hinduism which keeps them in it even 
in spite of themselves. And this fact makes it imperative for a man 
like me, with a living experience of it, to resist the contemplated 
separation even though the effort should cost life itself. - 

“The implications of this resistance are tremendous. No com- 
promise which does not ensure fullest freedom for the depressed 
classes inside the Hindu fold can be an adequate substitute for the 
contemplated separation. - Any betrayal of the trust can merely post- 
pone the day of immolation for me and henceforth those who tliink 
with me. The problem before responsiple Hindus is to consider 
whether, in the event of social, civic or political persecution of the 
depressed classes, they are prepared to face the Satyagraha, in. the 
shape of perpetual fast not of one reformer like me but an increas- 
ing army of reformers whom I believe to exist to-day in India, and 
who will count their lives of no cost to achieve the liberation of these 
classes, and there-through of Hinduism, from an age-long supersti- 
tion. 

“Let fellow reformers who have worked with me also appreciate 
the implications of the fast. 

“It is either a hallucination of mine or an illumination. If it 
is the former, I must be alloWed to do my penance in peace. It wil! 
be the lifting of the deadweight on Hinduism. If it is an illumina- 
tion, may my agony purify Hinduism and qven melt the hearts of 
those who are at present disposed to distrust me! Since there ap- 
pears to be a misunderstanding as to the application of my fast, T 
may repeat that it is aimed at a statutory separate electorate, ;n 
any shape or form, for the depressed classes.- Immediately tliat 
threat is removed once for all, my fast will end. I hold strong view-s 
about reservation of seats as also about the most proper method of 
dealing with the whole question. But I consider myself unfit, as 
a prisoner, to set forth my proposals. I should, however, abide by 
an agreement on the basis of joint electorates that may be arrived 
at between the responsible leaders of caste Hindus and depressed 
classes and which has been accepted by mass, meetings of all ffindus. 
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“One thing I must make clear. The satisfactory ending of the 
- depressed classes question, if it is to come, should in no way mean 
that I would be committed to the acceptance of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment’s decision on the other parts of the communal question. 1 
am personally opposed to many other parts of it which, to my mind, 
make the working of any free and democratic Constitution weU- 
nigh impossible, nor would a satisfactory solution of this question 
in any way bind me to accept the Constitntion that may be framed. 
These are political questions for the National Congress to consider 
and determine. They are utterly outside my' province in my indi- 
vidual capacity- Nor may I, as a prisoner, air my individual views 
on these questions. 

“My fast has a naiTow application. The depressed classes’ 
question being predominantly a religious matter, I regard as specially 
my own by reason of life-long concentration on it. It is a sacred 
personal trust which I may not shirk. 

“Pasting for light and penance is a hoary institution. I have 
observed it in Christianity and Islam. Hinduism is replete with 
instances of fasting for purification and penance. But if it is a 
privilege, it is also a duty. Moreover, to the best of my light, I have 
reduced it to a science. As an expert, therefore, I would warn friends 
and sympathisers against copying me blindly or out of false or 
hysterical sympathy. Let all such qualify themselves by hard work 
and selfless service of ‘untouchables’, and they would have inde- 
pendent light if their time for fasting has come. 

' “Lastly, in so far as J know myself, this fast is being under- 
taken with the purest of motives and without malice or anger against 
any single soul. For me it is an expression of, and the last seal on, 
non-violence. Those, therefore, who would use violence in this con- 
troversy against those whom they may consider to he inimical to me, 
or the cause I represent, will simply hasten my end. Perfect courtesy 
and consideration towards opponents is an absolute essential of suc- 
cess in this case at least, if not in all cases.” 

‘A FIGHT FOR HUMANITY' 

On September 20, Pre-ss representative.s were allowed to interw’ew 
Gandhi in jail. The folloAving account of the talk appeared in The Tinicf. 
/>/ Ind’ia of 21st September; — 

For the first time in nine months, journalists were permitted to 
see Mahatma Gandhi in Y'eravada Jail this evening nt 5-30, when 
they were treated to one of the most easily delivered and seriously 
thoughtful inteiv'iews to whom it has ever been my fortune to listen. 
No journalist could see Mahatma Gandhi to-day and discuss the 
position with him five hours after he had commenced a “fast unto 
death’ without being immensely impressed. 

We were ushered into a long narrow room surrounded by 
shelves in which were piled jail-made dnrrics, blankets and other 
articles, the labour of a thousand convicts and Swadeshi to the last 
thread. There, -sitting in a chair smiling a welcome, was the man 
upon whom the attention of all India, and of the entire Western 
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world, as well as a veiy large proportion of the Orient, has been 
focussed for several days. 

When asked if, he was hopeful about a happy ending to the 
affair, he said, “I am an irrepressible optimist. Unless God has 
forsaken me, I hope that it will not be a fast unto death.” 

Mahatma Gandhi said that he had had many telegrams frgm 
people who had decided or wished to enter upon a fast in sympathy 
with him. “'I urge everybody not to' fast in sjunpathy. I have under- 
taken it at God’s call, and therefore, unless there is a similar definite 
call to these people, they have no business to fast. For one day, for 
ihe sake of purification or identification with the cause, it is a good 
thing; but that is all. Such a fast is both a privilege and a diity, 
and the privilege accrues only to those who have disciplined them- 
selves for it.” 

The interview then turned to- the question of the daj'^, the repre- 
sentation of the depressed classes, or as Mahatma Gandhi calls' them, 
the suppressed classes. First of aU he expressed surprise that the 
statement given to the Government of Bombay had not been released. 
That had been given five days ago. Had he to redraft it to-da3% it 
would, be rather different in the light of happenings since then, and 
he said at the end , of the interview that his new statement wab sup^ 
plimentary to the other, but not dependent on it. 

“My cards are on the table,” he said, “but, so far as the pre- 
sent instance is concerned, 'I eould say nothing behind prison 
bars. Now that the restrictions are removed, I have answer- 
ed the first caU of the Press. My fast is only, against separate 
electorates, and not against statutory, reservations of seats. To say 
that I am damaging the cause by uncompromising opposition to sta- 
tutory reservation of seats is only partly true. Opposed I was, and 
am even now, but there was never put before me for my acceptance 
or rejection a scheme for statutory reservation of seats. Therefore, 
there is- no question of my having to decide upon that point. When 
I developed my own ideas about that point, I certainly expressed dis- 
appointment, and in my humble opinion, such statutory reservation, 
.short of doing service, may do harm in the sense that it will stop 
natural evolution. Statutory reservation is like a support to a man. 
Relying on such support to any extent, he weakens himself.” . 

“If people won’t laugh at me, I would gently put forward a 
claim which I have always asserted, that I am a ‘touchable’ by 
birth, but an ‘untouchable’ by choice; and I have endeavoured to 
qualify myself to represent, not the upper ten even among the, 'un- 
touchables’, because be it said to their shame there are castes and 
classes among them, but my ambition is to represent and identify 
myself with, as far as possible, the lowest strata of ‘untouchables’, 
namely, the ‘invisibles’ and the ‘imapproachables,’ whom I have 
always before my mind’s eye wherever I go; for, they have indeed 
drunk deep of the poisoned cup. I have met them in Malabar and in 
Orissa, and am convinced that if they are ever to rise, it will not be 
by reservation of seats but will be by the strenuous work of Hindu 
reformers in their midst, and it is because I feel that this separation 
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-TOnild have kil led all prospect of refoiui that my rvhole soul has re- 
belled against it; and, let me make it plain, that the withdrawal of 
separate electorates will satisfy the letter of my vow hut will never 
satisfy the spirit behind it, and in my capacity of being a self-ehoserk- 
‘untouchable’, I am not going to rest content with a patched-up pact 
between the ‘touchables’ and the ‘untouchables’. 

‘THE DEE AM OP MY LIFE’ - 

. “Whatil want, what I am li-tung for, and what I should delight 
in dying for, is the eradication of untouehahility, root and branch. 
I want, therefore, a living pact whose life-giving effect should be felt 
not in the distant to-morrOw but to-day, and therefore, - that part 
should be sealed by an aU-India demonstration of ‘touchables’ and 
‘untouchables’ meeting together, not by way of a theatrical show, 
but in real brotherly embrace. It is in order to achieve this, tie 
dream of my life for the past fifty years, that I have entered to-day 
the fiery gates. The British Government’s decision was the last straw. 
It was a decisive symptom, and with the unerring eye of the physi- 
cian that d claim to be in such matters, I detected the symptom. 
Therefore, for me, the abolition of separate electorates would be but 
the beginning of the end, and I would warn aU those leaders assembl- 
ed at Bombay and others against coming to any hasty decision. 

‘A CRY FOR JIJSTOCB’ . . 

“My life I eoimt of no 'consequence. ’ One' hmidred lives given 
for this noble cause, would, in my opinion, be , poor penance done by 
Hindus for the atrocious wrongs they have. heaped upon helpless 
men and women of their own faith. I, therefore, would urge them 
not to swerve an inch from the path of strictest justice. INIy fast 
I want to throw in tlie scales of justice. And if it wakes up’ caste 
Hindus from their slumber, and if they are .roused to. a sense of their 
duty, it ■will have served its purpose. "Wlierea-s, if out of blind 
affection for me, they would somehow or other come to a rough and 
ready agreement so as to secure tlic abrogation and then go off fO' 
sleep, they will commit’ a grievous blander and will have made my 
life a misery^ For, while the abrogation of separate electorates would 
result in m3’’ "breaking the fast, it would be a living death for’ me if 
the vital pact for which I am stri-ving is not arrived at. It would 
simply mean that, as soon as I call off the fast, I would have to give 
notice of, another in order to achieve the spirit’ of the vow to the 
fullest extent. 

“This ma3’ look childish to the onlooker but not so to me.. If il 
had arr3rthing more to give, I would throw that in also to remove thi<* 
curse but I have nothing more than my life. 

‘A FIGHT FOR HXJhiANITY’ 

“I believe that if untouehahility is really rooted out,' it will not 
oul}’^ purge Hinduism of a terrible blot but its repercussion will he 
world-’wide. 513' fight against untouehabilit3’”is a fight against the 
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impure iu humanity, and, therefore, when I penned my letter to Sir 
Samuel Hoare I did so in the full faith that the very best in’ the 
human family will come to my assistance, if d have embarked on this 
‘ thing with a heart, so far- as it is possible for a human being to achieve, 
free of impurity, free of all malice and all anger. You will, there- 
fore, see that my- fast is based on faith first of aU in the cause, faith 
in the Hindu community, faith in hunian nature itself, and faith 
even in the official world. 

'ISSUE SURPASSING SWARAJ' 

“In attacking untouchability I have gone to the very root of 
the matter, and, therefore, it is an issue of transcendental value, far 
surpassing Swaraj in terms of political constitutions, and I would 
say that such a Constitution would be a dead-weight if it was not 
backed by a moral basis, in the shape of the present hope engendered 
in the breasts of the down-trodden millions that that weight is going 
to be lifted from theiis shoulders. It is only because the English 
officials cannot possibly see this living side of ^the picture that, in 
their ignorance and self-satisfactioUj they dare to sit as judges upon 
questions that affect the fundamental being ,of millions of people, 
and here I mean both caste Hindus and ‘untouchables’, that is, sup- 
pressor and suppressed ; and it Avas iu order to wake up even official- 
dom from its gross ignorance, if I may make use of such an expres- 
sion without being guilty of offence, that I felt impelled by a voice 
from within to offer resistance with the whole of my being.” 

He stated that he had made definite suggestions to the deputa- 
tion from the Emergency Committee whom he received yesterday, 
and he presumed that these, would have been communicated to the 
Press to-day in Bombay. 

Referring to a possible photograph Mahatma Gandhi made a 
jocular remark concerning his funeral rites, whereupon I asked him 
if he had made any preparations for such rites when visited by his 
son DcA^adas yesterday, if the very worst happened; and I received 
a dramatic reply : " I ha-A-^e asked my son to say in my name at the Bom- 
bay Conference that he, as his father’s son, was prepared to forfeit 
. his father's life rather than see any injtiry being done to the sup- 
pressed classes in mad haste,” 

What did he really thmk about the possibilities of his fast last- 
ing? He replied: “I am as anxious as anyone to live. Water has 
an infinite capacity for prolonging life, and I will take water when- 
• ever I feel I require it. You can depend upon me to make a supreme 
effort to hold myself together, so tha't the Hindu conscience may be 
quickened as also the British conscience and this agony may end. 
My cry will I'ise to the throne of the Almighty God.” 

THE YERAVADA PACT 

The following is the text of the agreement which has been ar- 
rived at between the leaders acting on behalf of the depressed classes 
and of the rest of- the Hindu community regarding the representa- 
tion of the depi*essed classes in Legislatures and certain other matters 
affecting their welfare. 
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1. There shall be seats reserved for the depressed classes out 
of general electorates. Seats in Provincial Legislatures shall be as 
follows ; 


Madras ■ 

30 

Bombay with Sind 

15 

Punjab 

8 

Bihar and Orissa 

18 

Central Provinces 

20 

Assam 

7 

Bengal 

30 

United Pro^dnees 

20 

Total 

.. 148 


These figures are based on the total strength of the Provincial 
■Councils announced in the Prime Minister’s decision. 

2. Election to these seats shall be by joint electorates .subject, 
however, to the following procedure: 

All members of the depressed classes -registered in the general 
electoral roll of a constituency, will form an electoral college which 
will elect a panel of four candidates belonging to the depressed 
classes, for each of such reserved seats, by the method of single vote 
and four persons getting the highest number of votes in such pri- 
mary election shall be the candidates for .election by the general 
electorate. 

3. Representation of the depressed classes in the Central Legi.s- 
lature shall likewise be on the principle of joint electorates and re- 
served seats by the method of primary election in the manner pro- 
vided for in clause 2 above for their representation in Pro\'inciol 
Legislatures. 

4. In the Central Legislature eighteen per cent of the seats 
allotted to the general electorate for British India in the said Legis- 
lature shall be reserved for the depressed classes. 

5. The system of primary election to panel of candidates for 
election to the Central and P^o^•incial Legislatures, as herein before 
mentioned, shall come to an end after the first ten years, unless ter- 
minated sooner by mutual agreement under the pro\'ision of clause 
6 below. 

6. The system of representation of the depressed cla-sses by 
reserved seats in the Provincial and Central Legislatures, as provid- 
ed for in clauses 1 and 4, shall continue until determined by mutual 
agreement between the communities concerned in this settlement. 

7. The franchise for the Central and Provincial Legislatures 
for the depressed classes shall be as indicated in the Lothian Com- 
mittee Repprt. 

8. There shall be no disabilities attaching to anyone on the 
ground of his being a member of the depressed classes in regard to 
any elections to local bodies or appointment to public service. 

Every endeavour shall be made to secure a fair representation 
of the depressed classes in these respects, subject to such educational 
qualifications as may be laid down for appointment to public service. 
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9. In every Province, outjpf the edueationargrant, an adeqnate 
sum shall be earmarked for pi’ovicling educational facilities to ‘mem- 
bers of the depressed classes. 

B. S. Kamat ' ' 

G. K. Devadhar 

A. V. Thakkar 
E.. K Bhakale 
P. 6. SolanM 
P. Baloo 
Govind .Malaviya 
Devadas Gandhi 
Biswas 

B. N. Rajbhoj 
Gavai 


The following signatures were added in Bombay at the final sitting 
of the Hindu Conference on September 25 

Lallubhai Samaldas " P. Kodanda Rao 

Hansa Mehta . G. K. Gadgil 

K. Natarajan ' Manu Subedar 

Kamakoti Natarajan * Avantikabai Gokliale 

Purushottamdas Thakurdas J. Chitah’a 

Mathuradas Vassanji Radliakant Slalaviya 

Walehand Hiraehand A. R, Bhatt 

H. N. Kxhizru ' ' Colum j 

K. G. Liinaye ' Pradhan 

Before closing the subject of the first great fast, and the Poona Pact, 
we have to refer to another connected event which attracted wide atten- 
tion. Mr. Kelappan, who had been doing public work in Malabar,' parti- 
cularly, in the cause of Harijans, felt the force of a call from within and 
decided upon a fast to death almost simultaneously with "Gandhi’s epic 
fast, 

■ His object was to persuade the Trustees to open the Guruvaycor 
temple to ‘untouchables’. Gandhi studied the facts of the case and thought 
-- That sufficient notice was not given “to the Trustees. It was borne in upon 
him that success was almost in sight, but Gandhi held that it was not the 
immediate prospect of success that should matter, but the pure ethics of 
the position. Here are the two relevant telegrams sent to Kelappan : 

Yera'rada, Sept. 29. 

“The Zamorin wires asking me to appeal to you to suspend Bie 
fast for some months. He says the present entry of ‘untouchables’ 
would wound orthodox conscience and such wounding would amount 
to coercion. Ask yourself whether there is any room for you on this 
relevant' ground to postpone the fast, and whether, in terms of the 
Zamorin ’s telegram, you had given sufficient notice of the extreme 
step.” 


Madan Mohan Malaviya • 
Tej Bahadur Sapru 
M. R. Jayakar 

B. R. Ambedkar 
Srinivasan 

M. C. Rajah 

C. V. Mehta 

C. Rajagopalaehari 
Rajendra Prasad 
G. D. Birla 
Rameswar Das Birla 
Shankei’lal Banker 
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Yeravada, Oet. 2. 

“Yotu’ wira. Immediate prospective result must not affecl de- 

cisiout On pure ethics I must reiterate the opinion that you should 

suspend the fast, gi%dng notice as per my telegram. God helping. 

I ahall bear ray share of the burden. Wire compliance.” 

Gandhi specifically promised to share the nest fast with Kelappan 
if that became necessary and referred to it in his statements, 

Gandhi discovered a flaw (namely, want of due notice) and intimatt*<l 
the same to Kelappan, the latter agreed to give up his fast. 

At this stage, we may appropriately refer to a sympathetic fast hy 
Gandhi on 2nd December, 1932, for S. P. Patwardhan of Eatnagiri. Syt . 
Patwardhan had asked for scavenger’s work in jail but it was refused hy 
the authorities. Gandhiji wrote to the Bombay Government in the matter 
but to no effect. Consequently Syt. S. P. Patwardhan started a starva- 
tion fast by reducing bis diet. Gandhi had agreed, in the truce period, lo 
go on fast with Syt. Appasaheb Patwardhan if his demand was not grant- 
ed, and so Gandhi in ssunpathy with him commenced his fast. But with- 
in two days the authorities gave assurance to consider the demand and 
the fast was given up. Within about a week, the Secretary of State 
made the necessaiy amendments in jail rules and the bar 8goin.st giving"' 
.scavenging work to caste Hindus was removed and the Satyagraba thu^ 
became successful. 

We have described the development of the Civil Disobedience move- 
ment in. the year 1932, as well as the episode of the Poona Pact, The 
public response to Gandhi’s call for the removal of untouehability difi 
doubtless affect the progress of the Civil Disobedience movement. 

In spite of that, the Congress progi'ammc was carried out. There was 
another reason for the slackening of the Civil Disobedience campaign. An 
things stood and as already stated, it could be conducted mainly by pra<;- 
tising methods of secrecy which are not only abhorrent, hut even opposed 
to and subversive of the fundamental principles of Satyagraba. The 
meeting of friends at Poona in connection with Gandhi’s fast must havi; 
given an opportunity^ for exchange of thoughts on the subject among.*:! 
leading Congressmen who were then free, and accordingly two circulars 
were issued. The first pointed out the supreme claims on Congressmen of 
Civil Disobedience, work in connection with the removal of untonchabilily 
being primarily entrusted to nationalist non-Congressmen and such Con- 
gressmen as, for some reason or other, were unable to court imprisonment. 
The second insisted on the desirability of terminating secret methods wbicit 
had crept in during the progress of the Civil Disobedience campaign. 

The 4th January was the day on which the Government offensive had 
started in 1932, and the Acting President, Eajendra Prasad, who hod nic- 
eeeded Rajagopalachari, issued instructions to all Provincial offices that 
the anniversary shotdd be observed on that day by reading a special state- 
ment which had been sent out and which gave in a short compa.s5 the pro- 
gress of the movement and a survey of the problems holding the forereo*:1 
place in the thoughts of the conntiy at the time. ^Meetings were held at 
numerous places and the statement was read in the midst of arrests an<l 
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hthi-ebarges followed by the arrest of the President himself on the 6tli 
January, 1933. Thereafter, Mr. Aney became the Acting President. 

When the fight commenced in January, 1932, Vallabhbhai Patel was 
the President of the Congress. The Working Cmomittee had decided that, 
unlike in 1930, vacancies in the Working Committee should not be filled 
up and Vallabhbhai drew up a list of persons who were to succeed him and 
act as President one after another during his absence. Kajendra Prasad, 
Dr. Ansafi, Sirdar Sardul Singh Caveeshar, Gangadhararao Deshpande, 
Dr. Kitchlew, Rajagopalaehari, Rajendra Prasad and Aney acted between 
January, 1932, and July, 1933, when the Congress organisation ceased to 
function. Amongst those who acted as Secretaries, during this period and 
on whom fell the burden of carrjdng on the office work in the naidst of in- 
describable difficulties may be mentioned the names oi Jaya Prakash 
Narayan, Lalji Mehrotra, Girdhari Kripalani, Annada Choudhary and 
Jugul Kishor Agarwala. 

. The events of 1933 are briefly told. The Calcutta Session of the Con- 
gress was the most outstanding one. An account of this session and of the 
rest of the events up to the middle of September are succinctly given in 
the Report for 1933-34, presented by the General Secretaries of the Con- 
gress, and we have extracted -the following paragraphs therefrom: — 

THE CALCUTTA liJONGRESS 

The Calcutta Session of the Congress, like the preceding Delhi 
Session of April, 1932, 'vj'as also held under a ban. Though it was 
organised when the Civil Disobedience movement was on the decline, 
the enthusiasm and spirit of resistance mainfested were greater than 
at Delhi. Several Protdnces sent their full quota of delegates. In 
all, about 2,200 delegates were elected from different parts of the 
country. The fact that Pandit Madau Mohan Malaviya had con- 
sented to preside at the session heightened the enthusiasm of the 
Nation. The decision of Mrs. MSotilal Nehru to attend the Congress 
despite age and infirmity was an inspiration to the coming delegates. 
The session met at Calcutta on March 31st, in an electric atmosphere. 
Dr. Prafulla Ghosh was the Chairman of the Reception Committee. 
The Government spared no effort to prevent the holding of the Con- 
gress. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya was not allowed to reach 
Calcutta. He was arrested at Asansol, an intermediate station. With 
him were arrested Mrs. MotUal Nehru, Dr. Syed Mahmud and others 
who formed the Presidential party. All were removed to Asansol 
Jail. Syt. M. S. Aney, the Acting President of the Congress, was 
also arrested and imprisoned while on his way to Calcutta. The 
office-bearers of the Reception Committee were put under arrest and 
several Congress leaders served with restraint orders at Calcutta. 
Chief among the latter were Mrs. Sen-Gupta and Dr. Mohammad 
Alam. Nearly a thousand delegates were arrested before their start 
or while on their way to Calcutta. The remaining delegates suc- 
ceeded in reaching the city. In the face of the ban, about eleven 
hundred delegates met at the place selected for the session. The 
Police were soon upon the scene and lathis rained on the -peaceful 
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assembly of the Congressmen. Many of the delegates 'vfere seriously 
injured and Mrs. Sen-Gupta and other leading Congressmen "were 
arrested. The Police attempt to prevent the session by force, how- 
ever, failed, for despite the continuance of the Ictlii blows the inner 
group of the delegates' maintained their seats until all the seven re- 
solutions which were to be submitted for adoption, were read out 
and passed. Most of those arrested in connection with the Calcutta 
Session of the Congress were, however, released as soon as the 
Congress was over. Others were tried and convicted. Mrs. Scn- 
Gupta also received a sentence of six months. On release from 
prison on 3rd April, Pandit Malaviya proceeded to Calcutta and 
soon placed' before the country unimpeachable testimoney as to the 
brutal manner in which the Police had tried to break up the Con- 
gress. He challenged the Government jo hold an enquiry, but the 
challenge has never been taken up. "We give below the resolutions 
of the Calcutta Session; 

Eesolutions passed at the 47th session of the Indian National 
Congress, Calcuttaj March 31st, 1933. 

"This Congress re-affirms the resolution passed at its -idtli 
session at Lahore, in 1929, declaring Complete Independence as its 
goal.” 

“This Congress holds Civil Disobedience to be a perfectly legi- 
timate means for. the protection of the rights of the people, for the 
vindication of national self-respect, and for the attainment rof the 
national goal.” 

"This Congress re-affirms the decision of the "Working Committee 
arrived at on 1st January, 1932. On a careful survey of all that 
has happened during the past fifteen months, the Congress is firmly 
of opinion that, in the situation in which the country is placed, the 
Civil Disobedience movement should be strengtliened and ^extended, 
and the Congress, therefore, calls upon the people to pursue the 
movement with greater vigour on the lines laid do^vn by the Work- 
ing Committee in its aforesaid resolution.” 

"This Cdngress calls upon all classes and sections of the people 
in the eoimtry to completely eschew foreign doth, to give preference 
to khaddar and to boycott British goods.” 

"This Congress holds that no Constitution framed by the Bri- 
tish Government, while it is engaged in conducting a campaign of 
ruthless repression, involving the imprisonment and internment of 
the most trusted leaders of the Nation and thousands of their follow- 
ers; suppression of the fundamental rights of free speech and asso- 
ciation, stringent'restraint on the liberty of the Press' and replace- 
ment of the normal Civil Law by virtual Martial Law, deliberately 
initiated by it on the eve of Mahatma Gandhi’s return from Eng- 
land with a view to crush the national spirit, can be worthy of con- 
sideration by or acceptable to the people of India.” 

“The Congress is confident that the public will not be duped 
by the scheme outlined in the recently published White Paper which 
is inimical to the vital interests of India and is devised to perpetuat.- 
foreign domination in this country.” 
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“Tilis Congress offers its congratulations to the country on the 
successful ■ termination of Mahatma Gandhi's fast of September, 
1932, and hopes that untouchability will before long become a thing 
of the past.” 

“This Congress is of opinion that, to enable the masses to ap- 
preciate what ‘Swaraj’, as conceived by the Congress, will mean to 
themj it is desirable to state the position of the Congress in a man- 
ner easily understood by them. With this object in view it reite- 
rates resolution No. l4._of the Karachi Session o4 the Congress of 
1931.” (Resolution on Fundamental Rights). 

GANDHIJI’S PAST 

The Calcutta Congress was soon followed by an unexpected 
event in the country. With a view to help the increasing number 
of workers in the Harijan movement to fulfil their task with a purer 
and truer spirit of service, Mahatma Gandhi had started, on . 8th 
May, 1933, a self -purificatory fast of 21 days. In his words, it was 
“a heart prayer for purification of myseK and my associates for 
greater vigilance and watchfulness in connection mth the Harijan 
cause.” 

“1 therefore asked friends' in India and all the world over to 
pray for me and with me that I may safely pass through the ordeal 
and that, whether I live or die the cause for which the fact is to be 
taken may prosper. May I ask my Sanatanist friends to pray that, 
whatever be the result of the fast for me, the golden lid that hides 
truth may be removed?” He added in a Press interview: “A re- 
ligious movement does not depend for its success on the intellectual 
or material resources of its sponsors; but it depends solely u^n 
the spiritual resources, and fasting is a most known method of adding 
to these resources.” 

The Government issued a Commmiique on the, same day stating 
that, in view of the nature of the object of the fast and the attitude 
of mind which it disclosed, the Government of India had decided 
that he (Gandhiji) should be set at liberty. Accordingly, Mahatma 
Gandhi was released on the evening of 8th May. Immediately on 
release, Gandhiji issued the following statement recommending the 
suspension of the G. D. campaign for six weeks. 

Gandhiji said : 

“I cannot regard this release with any degree of pleasure, and 
as Sirdar Vallabhbhai rightly remarked to me yesterday, how can 
I take advantage of this release in order to prosecute the Civil Dis- 
obedience campaign or to guide it? 

“This release, therefore, puts upon me, as a seeker after truth 
and a man of honour, a tremendous burden and a strain. This fast 
has to continue. I had hoped and I still hope not to excite myself 
over anything, nor to take part in any discussions of any nature 
whatsoever. The'^whole purpose of the fast will be frustrated if I 
allowed my brain to be occupied by anj' extraneous matter, that is. 
any matter outside the Harijan work. 
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“At the same time, having been released, I should be bound to 
give a little of my energies to a study of the Civil Disobedience 
movement. - 

“Of course, for the movement I can only say that my vieus 
about JCivil Disobedience have undergone no change v?hatsoever. T 
have nothing but praise for the bravery and self-sacrifice of the nu- 
merous civil resisters. Having said that, I cannot help saying that 
the secrecy that has attended the movement is fatal to its .sueccs.^;. 
If, therefore, the movement must be continued I would urge thosi- 
who are guiding the movement in different parts of the country to 
discard all secrecy, I do not care if thereby- it becomes difficult to 
secure a single civil resister. 

“There can be no doubt that fear has seized the common mass. 
The Ordinances have cowed them down and I am inclined to think 
that the secret methods are largely responsible for the demoraliso- 
tion. 

“The movement of Civdl Disobedience does not depend so much 
upon the quantity as on the quality of men and women taking part 
in it, and if I was leading the movement I should sacrifice quantity 
and insist on quality. If this could be done, it would immediately 
raise the level of the movement. Mass instructions on any other 
term is an impossibility. I can say nothing as to the actual cam- 
paign. The reflections I have ^ven I had bottled up all these many 
months and I can say Sirdar Vallabhbhai is at one With me in what 
I have said. , 

“One word I would say whether il like it or not^ — during the,«c 
three weeks all ci\il resisters wiU be in a state of terrible suspense. 
It would be better if the President of the Congress, Bapuji Madhav- 
rao Aney, were to officially declare suspension for one full month or 
even six weeks. 

“Now I would make an appeal to the Government. If they waui 
real peace in the land and if they feel there is no real peace, if they 
feel that ordinance rule is no rule, they should take advantage of 
this suspension and unconditionally discharge all the civil resisters. 

“If I survive the ordeal, it will give me time to survey the situa- 
tion and to tender ad\dce both to the Congress leaders and, if I may 
venture to do so', to the Government. I would like to take up tin- 
thread at the point where I was interrupted on my return from 
England. 

“If no understanding is arrived at between the gov- 
ernment and the Congress as a result of my effort and Civil Disobe- 
dience is resumed, it will be open to the Government, if they so choose, 
to revive the Ordinance rule. If there is the will on the part of the 
Government I have no doubt that a modus operandi can be found. 
Of this, so far as I am concerned, I am absolutely certain. 

“Cml Disobedience cannot be withdrawn so long as so man>- 
civil resisters are imprisoned and no settlement can be arrived at 
so long as Sirdar Vallabhbhai, BIhan Saheb Abdul Gaffar Khan and 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and others are buried alive. 
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“Indeed to call off the civil resistenee is not within the power 
of any of the men who are out of prison. It is possible for the then 
Working Committee to do so. I refer to the Working . Committee 
that was in existence at the time I was arrested. I shall say no more 
on the Civil Disobedience movement. Perhaps I have already said 
too much, but if I was to say anything I could say so only whilst I 
have strength left in me. 

“I would urge pressmen not to worry me any more. I would 
urge also would-be visitors once more to restrain themselves. Let 
them regard me as being still in prison. I shall be unfit for holding 
political discussions or any other discussions, 

“I would like to be left in perfect peace and I would like to 
tell the Government that I shall not abuse the release, and if I come 
safely through the ordeal and I find the political atmosphere as murky, 
as' it is to-day, without taking a single step secretly or openly in 
furtherance of the Civil Disobedience, I shall invite them to take 
me back to Yeravada to join the companions whom ! almost seem 
to have deserted. 

“It was a great privilege for me to have been with Sirdar Val- 
^ labhbhai. I was well aware of his matchless bravery and his bum- 
^ ing love of the country, but I have never lived with him as I have 
had the good fortune during the 16 months. The affection "with 
which he covered me, recalls to me that of my own dear mother. I 
never knew him to possess motherly qualities. If the slightest thing x 
happened to me, he would be out of his bed. He superintended every 
little detail in connection with my comforts. He and my other asso- 
ciates had conspired to let me do nothing, and I hope that Government 
will believe me when I say that he always showed a remarkable com- 
prehension of the difficulties of the Government whenever we discuss- 
ed any political problem. His solicitude for the farmers, of BardoH 
and-Kaira I can never forget.” f/ 

Close upon Gandhi’s announcement, the Acting President of the 
Congress, Mr. M. >S. Aney, made a like announcement suspending 
Civil Disobediece for six weeks. Government were not slow either in 
publishing their reply. 

A Government Gomamnique announced that mere suspension of 
the Civil Disobedience did not fulfil the conditions laid down for 
the release of prisoners.' The Government were not prepared .to ne- 
gotiate with the Congress in the matter. 

The official Communique of the Government of India dated 
Simla, May 9th, said : 

“The release of Mr. Gandhi consequent on his undertaking a 
prolonged fast which, as he has stated, is wholly unconnected with 
the Government and solely connected with the Hai’ijan movement, 
indicates no change 'whatever in the Government’s general policy 
towards the release of the Civil Disobedience prisoners or towards 
those who openly^ or conditionally support the Civil Disobedience 
movement... 
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“The position of. the Government in regard to the release of 
the Cml Disobedience prisoners was stated by the Home Member 
in the Legislative' Assembly on April 1 last. 

'In the course of his speech, he said: “If, in fact, the Congress 
does not mean to revive the struggle, why should that not be made 
plain? Is there a mental reservation that, if the policj-- of the Gov- 
ernment is not to their liking, they will hold over the head of the 
Government the threat of revival of the Cml Disobedience move- 
ment? There can be no co-operation under a menace of renewal of 
the Civil Disobedience.” 

“"We have no wish to keep these prisoners longer than tlie cir- 
cumstances require but equally are we determined not to let them out 
when their release might lead to a renewal of the Cml’ Disobedience. 
We must not risk re-starting of trouble by premature action. 

“Our position has been summed up in the words used bs* tlie 
Secretary of State in the Commons. 

“He said: — ^“We must have convincing reasons to believe that 
their release would not be followed, by a revival of the Civil Dis- 
obedience.’ 

“A mere temporary suspension of the Civil Disobedience move- 
ment intended to lead up to negotiations with the Congress leaders, 
in no way fulfils the conditions which would satisfy tlie Govein- 
ment of 'India that, in fact, the Civil Disobedience movement lias 
been definitely abandoned; There is no intention of negotiating with 
the Congress for a withdrawal of the Civil Disobedience movement 
or of releasing prisoners with a view to arrive at any settlement 
with them in regard to these unlawful activities.” 

Simultaneously with this negative reply from Simla, there came 
a statement from Vieima signed by Syt. Vitthalbhai J. Patel and Syt. 
Subhash Chandra Bose. “The latest action of iMr. Gandhi in .sus- 
pending Civil Disobedience is a confession of failure,” declares the 
joint statement of Mr. V. J. Patel and Mr. Subhash Bose given ex- 
clusively to Reuter from Vienna.® 

The statement further states that “we are clearly of the 
opinion that Mr. Gandhi as a political leader has failed. The time 
has therefore, come for a radical reorganisation of the Congress on 
a new principle with a new method, for which a new leader is essen- 
tial, as it is unfair to expect !Mr. Gandlii to work the programme not 
consistent with his lifedong principles.” 

“If the Congress as a whole,” the statement proceeds, '“can 
undergo this transformation, it will be the best course. Failing that, 
a new party will have to be formed within tlm Congress, composed of 
radical elements.” 

In the meantime, opinion in Congress circles began to crj’stal- 
lize that the opportunity afforded by Gandhiji’s relea.se should be 
utilized for informal consultation among Congressmen in regard to 
the situation in the country. In "vnew of the necessity of holding such 

♦ This is not, however, the first lime that Gandh! mvt with advcrjc crilicisra from rithtr of the dis* 
tiDRUishttd fifmalories whose ill^health compelled Ihctr stay in a distant land dorinc tfcc cempairo, Gandhi 
bore the world criliclms, even ns he bore his own snfferincs. with patience, faith and fortitiide* n»* vow' 
was fulfilled duly and he broke his fast on the COth May, 1033. 
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a Conference when Gandhiji should be physically fit to participate in 
it, the period of suspension of the campaign was extended by the 
Acting President for a furthre span of six weeks,. The length of 
the fast, and the uncertainty in the minds of many as to its future 
course, caused the Nation’s eyes to centre on ‘Parnakuti’, the resi- 
dence of Lady Thaekersey in Poona where Gandhi abandoned. his fast, 
and there was universal thanksgiving as the agony of the eonclud- 
• ing days of the fast ended in the happy termination of the ordeal 
without any untoward incident. 

The Poona Conference: — The informal Conference of Con- 
gressmen summoned to review the political situation met in Poona 
on July 12th, 1933. Syt. Aney opened the proceedings with ah intro- 
ductory speech. Gandhiji placed his views on the situation in brief 
before the Conference. General discussion followed and at its con- 
clusion the Conference adjourned to the nerf day. The second day’s 
sitting opened with an exhaustive statement .by Gandhiji dealing 
with the points raised by the members of the Conference and placing 
before them his suggestions. The Conference then proceeded to 
make its recommendations. It rejected a motion for the uncondi- 
tional withdrawal of Civil Disobedience but also threw out a motion 
^ favouring Individual Civil Disobedience.' In the end the Conference 
authorised Mahatma Gandhi to seek an interview with the Viceroy 
for arriving at a settlement with the Government. In accordance 
with that decision, Gandhiji wired to the Viceroy asking for an inter- 
view “with a view to explore the possibilities of peace,” The Viceroy, 
in reply, however, referred in detail to misleading newspaper, reports 
as to the trend of discussion at the Poona Conference, and, relying on 
such reports, he declined to grant the interview, unless the Confess 
first withdrew the Civil Disobedience movement. Gandhi sent a 
reply to the effect that Government had based its attitude on unautho- 
rised publications of the confidential proeee(Iin^ dfs the informal 
Conference and that, if an interview were granted, he could show 
that the proceedings taken as a whole were calculated to bring about 
an honourable peace. Gandhiji ’s efforts at peace failed to elicit res- 
ponse and forced the Nation, if it was to conserve national honour, 
to continue the struggle. Mass Civil Disobedience was, however, sus- 
pended and all who were able and willing were advised to offer Indi- 
vidual Civil Disobedience, Under the orders of the Acting President, 
all Congress organisations and war councils ceased to function in' 
view of the suspension of mass Satyagraha. 

Individual Ch^ Disob^ience . — Gandhi inaugurated ' the cam- 
paign of Individual Civil Disobedience by taking the drastic aetion 
of sacrificing what was his most precious possession and thus trying 
to share the sufferings endured by thousands of villagers in the 
course of the movement. He disbanded the Sabarmati Asbrain and 
invited his fellow workers in the Ashram to give up all the other 
activities and join the struggle. He vacated the whole Ashram trans- 
ferring the moveable property to certain bodies for public use, and 
not wishing to make others a party to paying revenue dues, he 
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offered the land, building and crops to Government. All the res- 
ponse the Government made to his offer was a formal one-line 
acknowledgment of his, letter. 

When Government declined the offer, Gandhi made it over to 
the Harijan movement. In this connection we may recall a state- 
ment that Gandhi had made on the eve of his march to Dandi, — 
reaUy it was a determination, — ^that he would never return to the 
Ashram until Swaraj was won. And true to his vow, he has Jiot 
since the 12th of April, 1930, returned to the Ashram except on a 
casual visit to see an ailing friend. By this final act of transfer of 
the Ashram to the Harijan Sangh, he divested himself of any little 
germs of attachment to things mundane, which might possibly take 
root in his breast. 

-^Onrist August, 1933, Gandhiji was to commence his march to the 
village of Eas, so famous throughout India ever since Sirdar Vallahh- 
hhai’s arrest there in February, 1930. But in the dead of the pre- 
vious night Mahatma Gandhi and 34 other inmates of his Ashram 
were arrested and sent to prison. He was, however, released on the 
morning of the 4th, and served with an order to leave tlie limits of 
Yeravada village and reside fn Poona. The order was, of course, not 
obeyed, and, within half an hour of release, Gandhiji was arrested 
and sentenced to one year’s imprisonment. 

Following his arrest and imprisonment, the campaign of Indi- 
vidual Civil Disobedience started in all Provinces, hundreds of work- 
ers courting imprisonment in the very first week. The Acting Pre- 
sident, Syt. Aney, with thirteen companions, was arrested 'on Aug- 
ust 14, while starting on a march from Akola. Hjs successor as Act- 
ing President, Sirdar Sardul Singh Caveeshar, soon followed him 
to prison. Before imprisonment, however, he issued orders terminat- 
ing the office of the Acting President and the line of Dictators in 
various Provinces and Districts, with a view to facilitate the cam- 
paign becoming truly one of Individual Civil Disobedience. From 
all over the country, Congress workers followed the lead given by 
Gandhiji, and from August, 1933, to March, 1934, a regular stream 
of civil resisters maintained the campaign. It will not he possible 
without fuller material from provincial centres to report adequately 
on the campaign with due justice to aE Provinces. The Provincial 
quotas of imprisoned civil resisters during this last stage of the move- 
ment have not all been recorded. It must here suffice to say that 
thousands responded to the call and every Province did the, very best 
it could, xmder the circumstances, in serving the cause of freedom. 

Gant)hiji’s KEiiEASE: — The Government’s refusal to continue the 
facilities granted J:o him before his release in May again forced 
Mahatma Gandhi to commence a fast, i.e., within a few days of his 
re-arrest. The Government remained adamant. Gandhiji’s condi- 
tion, however, rapidly grew worse and on 20th August, the fifth day 
of the fast, he had to be removed to Sassoon Hospital, Poona, still a 
prisoner. By 23rd August, however, it had become clear to Gov- 
ernment that there was imminent danger to his life, and he was, 
therefore, released unconditionaUy on that date. This unexpected 
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development placed him in a most embarrassing position. In view, 
however, of the circumstances of his discharge from jail, and as he 
did not wish to be a willing party to the undignified /cat and mouse 
game’ of arrest, fast, and release, he came to the conclusion that he 
must regard himself still not a free man, that he must impose on 
himself a limited self-restraint in regard to his activities up to the 
termination 'of the period of his sentence, that is, up to August 3rd, 
1934, and that he- must not court impi’isonment by offering aggres- 
sive civil resistance. He made it clear, however, that while he would 
refrain from aggressive Civil Disobedience, he could not help guid- 
ing those who would ask his advice and preventing the national 
movement from running into wrong channels. He further decided 
to devote the intervening period largely to the furtherance of the 
Harijan movement. ^ 

jAWAHABijAii’s RELEASE: — ^Mi’s. Motilal Nehru’s health had been 
latterly worsening and about this time it had begun to ^ause -wide- 
spread anxiety. The U.P. Government, therefore, decided to release 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehra a few days before the. expiry of his sen- 
tence so as to enable him to be with his mother in her serious illness. 
He was accordingly released on August 30th. As soon as hlrs. Moti- 
lal ’s health improved. Pandit Jawaharlal repaired to Poona where 
Mahatma Gandhi was recuperating and the two met for the first time 
since they separated on the occasion of Gandliiji’s departure for the 
R.T.C. in 1931, There naturally followed friendly discussions as to 
the situation in the country and the programme before the people. 
The^ discussion eventually . led to exchange of letters containing a 
statement of their views . on the programme for the Nation. Tliis 
correspondence was published for the information and gnidance of 
Congressmen and the general public. 

Harijan Tour . — In accordance -with his decision to . devote to 
the Harijan cause the period of his forced inacti-vity in the purely 
political field, Gandhi ji commenced a Harijan tour in the country 
in November, 1933. He covered, in about ten months, every Pro- 
■vince of India and each day of those long months was a day of. an 
intensive study of the problem of untouchability and the best' methods 
of sol-ving it. , The tour had an extraordinary propagandist value. 
The response evoked at the gatherings in each Province and the 
attendance at the meetings organized were only less -than those wit- 
nessed in the country in the days of 1930. The coUeetions made by 
Gandhi in the course of the tour for the cause of the removal of un- 
touchability totalled about eight lakhs of rupees which,' in view of 
the trade depression and pre-vdously made calls , on the public purse, 
was certainly an unexpectedly generous response to his appeal. The 
otherwise wholly successful tour was marred by two regrettable in- 
cidents. Gandhiji narrowly escaped at Poona,' on 25th June, 1934, 
from what might have proved a great calamity for the Nation, 
irnkno-wn and yet untraced person attempted to throw a bomb at him 
at a public function where he was to receive -an address of welcome 
from the Poona Municipality. The perpetrator of the attempted 
crime, believed to be one who had been enraged, at Gandhiji ’s cam- 
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paign against Tintoueliability, mistook for Gandhi’s car another -n-hich 
reached the scene a few minutes earlier. His mis-aimed homb, 
nevertheless, woimded seven innocent persons, none of whom, fortu- 
nately, received very serious injuries. The other incident took place 
at Ajmer only about a fortnight later, and this time it was an irate 
. reformer who lost his balance and cut open with a laihi the head, of 
Pandit Lalnath of Benares, a determined opponent of the Harijan 
movement. This latter happening led to a seven days’ fast by 
Gandhiji as a penance against the intolerance shown by opponents 
towards each other in public controversies. 

He had imdertaken an all-India tour for Harijan work, but the 
month of December was the month uf his test. Three months’ notice 
being given by hir. Kelappan to the Trustees in regard to the 
Guruvayoor temple, a final decision was to be reached on the 1st of 
January, 1934. And it might mean a fast unto death both for Kelap- 
pan and Gandhiji. So it was resolved to take a referendum at Guru- 
vayoor amongst the temple worshippers, and the first experiment 
made in this behalf was a highl}’^ educative as well as suecesful ex- 
periment. In the meantime. Dr. Subbaroyan had given notice of a 
Temple Entry Bill for the Sladras Presidency and Government’s 
decision was being awaited. In the Guravayoor Referendum, 77 per 
cent of the voters voted in favour of Temple Entry and the follow- 
ing report .would be found interesting: — 

“Out of 20,163 opinions actually given and recorded, exclud- 
ing refusals to vote, the following is an analysis of the voting : — 

In favour . . 15,563 or 77 per cent. 

Against, . . 2,579 or 13 per cent. 

Neutral . . 2,016 or 10 per cent. 

“A remarkable feature of the referendum was that more than 
8,000 women recorded in favour of Temple-Entry by Harijans.’’ 

The new year opened auspiciously enough, as the apprehended fast of 
Gandhi over the Guruvayoor temple was averted. But tlin progress of 
events in the line of Civil Disobedience was none too satisfactory. The 
prisoners who were released were fagged. The provincial leaders who had 
promised to lead their Provinces at Poona, if Slass Civil Disobedience were 
given up and Individual Civil Disobedience continued, did not carry qut 
their pledges except in a few cases. Those who were released from jails 
found themselves unable or imwilling to face another conviction. And 
those that were prepared to face it would not get it. Government had 
hit on the plan of Zaf/n'-charging or imprisoning and ill-treating in sub- 
jails, and releasing, re-arresting and releasing again, after an interval. 
The process was tiresome and the only rest that conviction would give was 
taken away. It was like a cat shaking the rat b 3 ’' the mouth and leanng it 
and then catching it again. It would neither kill nor release. 

Thf. Bihar Earthquake: — ^The whole of India staggered to its 
feet on 16th January, shocked at the news the morning papers 
brought to every home, of the unprecedented calamitj’ that had over- 
taken Bihar on the preiious afternoon. "Within the space of a few 
minutes, the face of the Province was changed bej'ond recognition. 
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Thousands of buildings fell into dust ^d buried within the bowels 
of the earth. From below ground, sand emerged to destroy ex- 
tensive areas of rich crops. Water at a temperature of 110 degrees 
^pushed its way to the surface from a depth of 1,500 feet. A sandy 
expanse stretched where, only a moment ago, river beds carried tbe 
life-endowing current which irrigated the land or where smiling 
delds bore the burden which fed and sustained the life of millions. 
Thousands of families were orphaned and widowed and their inno- 
cent babes crushed in death ‘ beneath falling debris within, almost 
literally, the twinkling of an eye. No cold figures can give a true 
picture of what Nature had miswrought in a few minutes in Biliar., 
Yet some may be quoted. The earthquake affected an area of 

30.000 sq. miles and a population of about a erore and half. Nearly 

20.000 persons are recorded to have lost their lives. Houses num- 
bering over 10 lakhs were damaged or destroyed. 65,000 wells and 
tanks were destroyed or damaged! Nearly 10 lakhs of bighas of crops 
V7ere covered with sand and damaged. 

-To meet a catastrophe of this magnitude, both Bihar and India 
rose to the occasion. Over a erore of rupees were subscribed to the 
various funds, the amount received by the Bihar Central Relief Com- 
mittee up to the end of June being over Rs. 27 lakhs. Most leaders 
and workers sped from many parts of India to come to the rescue of 
the afflicted and to help to organise systematic relief. The excellent 
report of the Committee, will give to all a realistic idea of the extent 
of damage and the measures of relief which over 2,000 workers 
carried out at 258 centres. 

Among the outside leaders who visited the devastated area was 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. The visit was not only a token of sym- 
pathy. It was a personal example of service. On one occasion, when 
reports reached that living men lay buried under the debris of fallen - 
houses, he put on a volunteer’s badge, took a pick-axe on his shoulder, 
and, accompanied by a batch of volunteers with pick-axes, shovels and 
baskets, he marched to the place. He and others then plied' their 
pick-axes and shovels, earrjring the debris in baskets on their heads. 
The Bihar Earthquake also intervened to change Gandhiji’s pro- 
gramme. Bihar and its workers had at that time to face numerous 
complicated problems arising out of the situation created by the 
earthquake and the -impending floods, and Gandhi ji devoted a month 
to give them his guidance and advice. In the result, a conference 
was held of representatives from aU parts of the country at which the 
Bihar Central Relief Committee was set up to control the relief 
operations, and the ground cleared for one of the biggest schemes of 
distres.*! relief ever organised by Congress in recent years. During 
his stay in Bihar, Gandhiji visited the afflicted towns and villages, 
acquainted himself personally with the miserable plight of the 
victims of the great calamity and helped the newly formed Committee , 
to chalk out its plans of work. He rushed some of his own trained 
workers to the scene and placed them at the seiwice of Bihar. The 
Pro\dnee had yet to confront problems of a complexity and a magni- 
tude of which probably those outside the Province had no adequate 
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conception. (An authoritative account of the relief operations is 

given in Appendix 

On completion of his brief tour in Bihar, Pandit Javraharlal found 
himself once again a prisoner of Government. During his visit to Cal- 
cutta, he had delivered two speeches on the .situation in Bengal and the 
latest development in LCdnapur District. The Bengal Government could 
brook no mention of the so-ealled terrorists of the Province except in terms 
of xmqualified condemnation. Pandit Jawaharlal's frank speeches deal- 
ing with the psychology of terrorism, and the methods adopted by the 
authorities in meeting it, could not be tolerated by the Bengal bureau- 
cracy. Decency prevented the Bengal Police from arresting him while 
he wa? on a mission of humanity in Bihar, but be had hardly reached his 
home in Allahabad when the prison gate again opened for him. He was 
tried for his two Calcutta speeches and given the heavy sentence of two 
years. 

Ever since the Poona Conference of July, 1933, an increa-sing number 
of Congressmen were coming to form the view that, in the situation exist- 
ing in the country as a result of Ordinance rule, a programme of entrj’ 
into the Legislatures was necessary to find a way out of what was held 
to be a ‘stalemate.' This view found an organised expression in a move 
to summon a Conference of Congress leaders sharing the above opinion for 
the purpose of giving concrete shape to the desire for a new line of 
action. This Conference met at Delhi on 31st March, 1933, under the 
Presidentship of Dr. Ansati. It resolved that the All-India Swaraj 
Party which liad been in abeyance should be revived in order to enable 
Congressmen who were not offering Individual Civil Disobedience to 
imdertake a thorough organisation of the electorate and carry out the 
Constructive Programme as contemplated in the Poona statement of hla- 
hatma Gandhi (July 1933). The Conference also expressed tl)o view that 
it was imperati?c for the Party to participate in the forthcoming elections 
to the Legislative Assembly. To that end it laid down that the elections 
should be fought on Dvo main issues, — (1) to get all repressive laws re- 
pealed, and (2) to reject proposals contained in the "Wliits Paper and get 
them replaced by the National Demand on the lines indicated by "Mahatma 
Gandhi at the R. T. C. TJie Conference, after coming to these tentative 
decisions, sent a deputation to Gandhiji consisting of D,r. Ansari, Syt. 
Bhizlabhai Desai and Dr. Bidban Chandra Roy with a view to discuss its 
resolution with him and ascertain bis opinion before acting upon ti\c de- 
cisions. 

Gandhi was at the time touring in the earthquake-affected area of Bibar 
and happened to spend his silence day (the 2nd April, 1934) at an out- 
of-tbe-way place called Sabarsa where, without any knowledge of wliat 
had happened at Delhi, he independently drew up a statement wliich be 
wanted to issue to the Press. But just when it was to be so issued, a 
message was received from Dr. Ansari intimating to him that the depu- 
tation appointed by the Dellti Conference on the previous daj' was coming 
to meet him at Patna. He held over tlie statement pending consultation 
with them, and it wa-s issued later on the 7tl2 after full discussion wifh 
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them. The publication of the -statement was preceded by a letter to Dr. 
Ansari, and we give the letter. and the statement below: — . ' 

GANDHIJI’S LETTER TO DR. ANSARI 

PATNA, April 5, 1934. 
“Dear Di\ Anshri, ! 

It was good of you, Bhulabhai and Dr. Bidhan to come all the 
way to Patna to discuss the resolutions arrived at recently at an in- 
formal meeting of some Congressmen and to ascertain my opinion on 
them. I have no hesitation in welcoming the revival of the Swarajya 
Party and the decision of the meeting to take part in the forthcoming 
elections to the Assembly which you tell me is about' to be dissolved. 

“My views on the utility of the Legislatures in the present -state 
are well known. They remain, on the whole, what they were in 1920. 
But i feel that it is not only the right but it is the duty of every 
Congressman who, for some reason or other, does not want to or 
cannot take part in civil resistance and who has faith in entry into 
the Legislatures, to seek entry and form combiuhtions in order to 
prosecute the programme which he or they believe to be in 'the 
interest of the country. Consistently with my view above mention- 
ed, I shall be at the disposal of the party at all times and rendei* 
such assistance as it is in my power to give. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) M. K. Gandlii”. 

GANDHI’S STATEMENT 
(Dated, Patna, April-7, 1934) 

“This statement was drafted by me on my day of silence at 
Saharsa, that is, Easter Monday, 2nd instant. I passed - it on to 
Rajendra Babu and then it was circulated among the friends who 
were present. The original draft has imdergone considerable revi- 
sion. It is also' abridged. But in essence it remains as it was on- 
Monday. I regret that I have not been able to show it to all friends 
and' colleagues with whom I would have been delighted to share it. 
But as I had no doubt whatsoever about the soundness of my deci- 
sion and as ll knew that the civil resistance of some friends was iga- 
minent, I was not prepared to take the risk of delaying publication 
by waiting for the opinion of friends. The decision and every word 
of the statement are in answer to intense introspection, searching of 
the heart, and waiting upon God. The decision carries with it re- 
flection upon no single individual. It is a hiunble admission of my 
own limitations and a due sense of the tremendous responsibility that 
I have carried on my shoulders all these long years. 

“This statement owes its inspiration to a personal chat with 
the inmates and associates of the Satyagraha Ashram who had just 
come out of prison and whom, at Rajendra Babu’s instance, I had 
sent to Bihar. More especially is it due to a revealing information 
I got in the course of a conversation about a valued companion of 
long standing who was found reluctant to perform the full prison 
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task and preferring his private studies to the allotted task. This 
■was undoubtedly contrary to the rules of Satyagraha. More than 
the imperfection of the friend, whom I lore more than ever, it brought 
home to me my own imperfection. The friend said he had thought 
that I was aware of his' weakness. •! was blind. Blindness In a 
leader is unpardonable. I saw at once that I must for the time 
being remain the sole representative, of a ei-vil resistance in action. 

“During the informal Conference week at Poona in July last, 
I had stated that, while many indi'vidual ci'\dl resisters would be 
welcome, even one was sufScient to keep alive the message of Satya- 
grah'a. Now, after much searching of the heart, I have arrived at 
the conclusion that in the present circumstances only one, and that 
myself, and no. other should, for the time being, bear the responsi- 
bility of civil resistance, if it is to succeed as a means of achie'ving 
Puma Swaraj. 

“I feel that the masses have not received the full message of 
Satyagraha o'wing to its adulteration in the process of transmission. 
It has become clear to me that spiritual instruments suffer in their 
potency when their use is taught through non-spiritual media. 
Spiritual messages are self -propagating. The reaction of the masses 
throughout the Harijan tour has been the latest forcible illustration 
of what I mean. The splendid response of the masses has been 
spontaneous. The workers themselves were amazed at the attend- 
ance and the fervour of vast masses whom they had never readied. 

“Satyagraha is a purely spiritual weapon. It may be used for 
what appear to be mundane ends, and through men and women who 
do not understand it spiritually, pro'vided the director knows that 
the weapon is spiritual. Every one cannot use surgical instruments, 
hlany may use them if there is an expert behind them directing their 
use, I claim to be a Satyagraha expert in the making. I have need 
to be far more careful than the expert surgeon who is complete master 
of his science. I am still a humble searcher. The very nature of the 
science of Satyagraha precludes the student from seeing morip than 
the step immediately in front of him. 

“The introspection prompted by the conversation with the 
Ashram inmates has led me to the conclusion that I must advise all 
Congressmen to suspend cml resistance for Swaraj as distinguished 
from specific grievances. They should leave it to me alone. It should 
be resinned by others in my life-time only under my direction, unless 
one arises claiming to know the science better than I do and inspires 
confidence. I give this opinion as the author and initiator of Saty.'i- 
graha. Henceforth, therefore, all who have been impelled to chnl 
resistance for Swaraj under my advice, directly given or indirecth’ 
inferred, will please desist from civil resistance. I am quite con- 
vinced that this is the best comrse in the interests of Tndia’s fight for 
freedom. . 

“I am in deadly earnest about this greatest of weapons at the 
disposal of mankind. It is claimed for Satyagraha that it is a com- 
plete substitute for molence or war. It is designed, therefore, to 
reach the hearts both of the so-called ‘terrorist.s’ and the rulers who 
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seek to root out the ‘terrorists’ by emasculating the whole Nation. 
But the indifferent civil resistance of many, grand as it has been in 
its results, has not touched the hearts either of the ‘terrorists’ or the 
rulers as a class. Unadulterated Satyagraha must touch the hearts 
of both. To test the truth of the proposition, Satyagraha needs to 
' . be confined to one qualified person at a time. The trial has never 
been made. It must he made now. 

“Let me caution the reader against mistaking Satyagraha for 
mere civil resistance. It covers much more than civil resistance. 
'It means relentless search for Truth, and the power that such a search 
gives to the searcher can only be pursued by strictly non-violent 
means. . 

“What are the civil resisters, thus freed, to do? If they are to 
be ready for the caB whenever it comes, they must learn the art and 
the beauty of self-denial and voluntary poverty. They must engage 
, themselves in nation-building activities, the spread of khaddar 
through personal hand-spinning and hand-weaving, the spread of 
communal unity of hearts by irreproachable personal conduct to- 
wards one another in every walk of life, the banishing of untoueh- 
ahility in every shape or form in one’s own person, the spread of total 
abstinence from intoxicating drinks and drugs by personal contact 
with individual addicts and, generally, by cultivating personal 
purity. These are services which provide maintenance on a poor 
man’s scale. Those for whom the poor man’s scale' is not feasible 
should find place in small unorganised industries of national im- 
portance ’which give better wages. Let it he understood that civil 
resistance is for those who know and perform^the duty of voluntary 
obedience to law and authority. 

“It is hardly necessary to say that in issuing this statement I 
am in no way usurping the function of the Congress. Mine is mere 
advice to’ those who look to me for guidance in matters of Satya- 
graha.’’ 

Gandhi’s statement was a result of “an intense introspection, 
searching of the heart, and waiting upon God.’’ Adulteration of Satya- 
graha in the process of transmission, reaction of the masses manifested 
during Harijan tour, — aU these impressed upon Gandhi the necessity of 
confining the movement to himself, an expert in Satyagraha, even as surgi- 
cal intruments should he used only by expert surgeons. The result was 
the suspension of Civil Disobedience as a mass movement. 

Dr. Ansari, in his statement issued at the same tinie, made it clear 
that the whole-hearted and spontaneous support of Mahatma Gandhi 
happily removed all chances of opposition and division in the Confess 
and that the dual programme, fight both within and without the Legisla- 
ture, would remove political inertia and sullen discontent among the in- 
telligentsia and the people. 

A Conference was convened at Ranchi on 2nd and 3rd May, 1934, 
primarily to take necessary steps for making the Swaraj 'Party a pulsat- 
ing and living organisation. One of the essential aims was to seek the 
approval and support of the All-India Congress ’Committee, vouchsafed 
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to it by Gandhi. The first resolution was an approval of the Delhi Con- 
ference resolutions reviving the Swaraj Party and contesting of the As- 
sembly elections on the issues of the rejection of the White Paper, the 
snmmonmg of a Constituent Assembly for preparing the National De- 
mand, and repealing the repressive laws. Then a revised Constitution 
of the Swaraj Party was adopted, according to which the Swaraj Party 
might not accept the Congress guidance in matters of internal administra- 
tion and party finance. It was distinctly laid down that, on all broad 
policies, the Swaraj Party should be guided by the Congress organisation. 

The ■ programme of the Swaraj Party as laid down by the Eanchi 
Conference on 3rd May, 1934, promdes for securing of the repeal of aU 
acts and regulations that impede the healthy growth of the Nation and 
speedy attainment of Puma Swaraj, for securing the release of all poli- 
tical prisoners, for resisting aU acts and proposals for legislative enact- 
ments which may be calculated to exploit the country, for organising 
villages, for effecting reform in matters such as labour, currency, exchange, 
agriculture, and finally for carrying out the Constructive Programme of 
the Congress. 

AU^these subjects were finally discussed by the AU-India Congress 
Committee at its meetings held in Patna on 18th and 19th May, 1934-. It 
may be incidentally noted that the A.I.C.C. was the only body in the 
Congress organisation which had not come under the ban of Government. 
Civil Disobedience was suspended as per recommendation of Gandlii and 
the following resolution concerning the Swaraj Party was passed: — 

“Inasmuch as there exists in the Congress a vast body of mem- 
bers who believe in the necessity of entry into the Legislatures as 
a step in the country’s progress towards its goal, the All-India Con- 
gress Committee hereby appoints Pandit hladan hlohan Malaviya and 
Dr. M. A. Ansari to form a board, with Dr. Ansari, as President, 
called the Parliamentary Board consisting of not more than 25 Con- 
gressmen. 

“The Board shall run and control elections of members to the 
Legislature on behalf of the Congress and shall have power to raise, 
possess and administer funds for carrying its duties. 

“The Board shah, be subject to the control of the All-India 
Congress Committee and shall have power to frame its Constitution 
and make rules and regulations from time to time for the manage- 
ments of its affairs. The Constitution as well as the rules and re- 
gulations shall be placed before the Working Committee for ap- 
proval, but shall be in force pending the approval or otherwise of 
the Working Committee. 

“The Board shall select only such candidates as will be pledged 
to carry out in the Legislatures the Congress Policy as it will be de- 
termined from time to time.” 



CHAPTER III 
Marking Time 

There being a general desire for an early'session of the Indian Na- 
tional Congress, it was decided that the next ordinary session be held at 
Bombay in the first week of October, 1934, which date, owing to the 
uncertainty of the monsoon, was later changed to the last week of 
October. In April, events took place w'hieh had led to vital changes and 
their character is indicated in the following correspondence. 

(The correspondence in question appears on page 568). 

The Working Committee of the. Congress also held its sittings at 
Patna, just before and after the A.I.C.C., i.e., on 18th, 19th and 20th 
May, 1934. It made recommendations with regard to the suspension of 
civil resistance and the adoption of the Council-entry programme which 
were, as indicated above, accepted by the A.I.C.C. The Working Com- 
mittee, in view of the decision of the A.I.C.C., suspending civil resistance, 
called upon all the Congressmen to abide by that decision. The Congress- 
men all over the country obeyed this direction and the civil resistance 
movement stood suspended on 20th May, 1934. 

Simultaneously, the Working Committee, in modification of the in- 
structions issued by the Acting President at Poona in July, 1933, called 
upon aU Congressmen to reorganise all Congress Committees for the pur- 
pose of carrying on normal Congress activities. (It appointed several lead- 
ing Congressmen with full powers on behalf of the Working Committee, 
to help this reorganisation in different Provinces. In view of the sus- 
pension of civil resistance, the office of the Acting President naturally ter- 
minated and in the absence, in prison, of Sirdar Vallabhbhai Patel, the 
President of the .Congress, Syt. Jamnalal Bajaj was nominated by the 
Working Committee to act as President of that Committee' and to exer- 
cise all the powers of the President till the ensuing sessiorr of the Con- 
gress. 

It- was not without some ado that the Patna dec^ions were arrived 
at. On the one hand there was a large body of opinion still extant which 
plumped for a no-change programme and which did not conceal its anti- 
pathy to Council work. On the other there was the steadily growing 
Socialist Party which, without sharing Gandhian ideals with the Congress, 
nevertheless stood four-square against Council-entry. All opposition, how- 
' ever, vanished into thin air when Gandhi stood up, rather sat down, and^ 
spoke. He had been touring in Orissa in the Harijan cause on foot. He 
had been making a new experiment id touring on foot. His visit to Patna 

was to him a wrench from work which was dearest to his heart. It was 
doubtless true that the new method considerably restricted the range of 
his travel and incidentally it meant a large curtailment of collections. 
But Gandhi began to feel that tour by rail and motor would meaii that 
he was a machine for collecting funds. To make matters worse, it was 
contemplated that Gandhi should tour the U.P. in aeroplane as well. All 
this was repugnant to his taste. He had started the new experiment and 
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must carry it on. But Patna disturbed him, nor did he resent it. He had 
in\nted the interruption hy his famous statement of April 7th (1934). He 
raust implement it. He must liquidate the Cml Disobedience movement, 
vesting aU residual rights in himself. He had started it in a like fashion 
under a resolution of the "Working Committee in February, 1930, autho- 
rising him to carry out Salt Satyagra'ha. The movement ended as it began, 
and Gandhi, in two remarkable speeches, poured out his whole soul before 
the A.I.O.C. once again in Patna. 

The month of May, 1934, also saw the birth of the Socialist Party in 
India. It held its first All-India Conference at Patna on 17th May, 1934, 
under the Presidentship of Aeharya Narendra Dev. Besides dealing with 
the question of Coimcil-entry and the textile strike, it resolved that the 
tinie had come for the setting up of an All-India organisation of the So- 
cialists in the Congress, and to that end it appointed a drafting committee 
to prepare a draft programme and constitution for such an organisation 
for submission to the Bombay Session of the All-India Socialist Confer- 
ence. Since the Patna meeting, branches of the Socialist Party were 
formed in several Provinces. 

The Patna decisions were soon followed b}^ a change in the centre of 
gravity of the Congress. The Civil Disobedience movement wa^ switch- 
ed off and the Council-entry programme was switched on. It was as if 
the belt in a workshop turning round the shaft was simply slipped off 
the fast on to the loose pulley. In the twinkling of an eye, faster than the 
fall of an object whose position is dislocated, quicker than the alternation 
of darkness with light when the current is off, more expeditiously than the 
stopping of moving piece of machinery brought about by the pushing of 
a bar did the Civil Disobedience movement yield place to Council-entry. 
Gandhi alone remained free to practise the former, not that the country 
had none others to keep him company, but at Patna that was the position 
created by the resolutions passed by the A.I.C.C. Gandhi resumed his 
Harijan tour in Utkal and followed it up by a tour in U.P. The time- 
limit was about to expire which he had placed upon himself in respect of 
participation in a political programme. August 4th was the day on which 
he would have been released if his fast had not compelled Government to 
release him. Speculation was rife as to what he would do thereafter. 
Would he precipitate a crisis by going to tbe Frontier against the refusal 
of permission by the Government of India? Else why did he reserve to 
himself the right to practise Individual Disobedience? But would he, 
hamng permitted the country to contest elections to the Assembly, plunge 
it into an abyss of sorrow and confusion, by seeking prison himself? That 
was unthinkable; that was not Gandhi-like. "Whatever Gandhi might do 
or might not do, whosoever might contset or might not contest elections, 
there was enough to shake work for Congressmen throughout the country. 
Almost all the Congress and allied organisations had been declared un- 
la'svful bodies, with the exception of the All-India Congress Committee, 
early in 1932. Government took early steps to lift the ban on Congre.ss 
organisations in the country and the ban was lifted on most of them on 
12th Jime, 1934. Only those in the N.W.F, and in Bengal and some of 
the .allied or affiliated organisations like the Hindtistan Seva Dal in some 
Provinces continued to be under the ban. In some Promnees the Gov- 
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eminent still retained possession of the premises used by organisations 
which, according to it, were directly or indirectly connected with the 
Civil Disobedience movement and some were not restored even till the 
middle of 1935. The Government also announced a general policy of ex- 
pediting the release of the Civil Disobedience prisoners, hut many of them, 
specially from Gujarat, remained still behind the prison bars. Several 
Congressmen in Gujarat, though life-long residents in British India, were 
not allowed to ,nnter it and were for all practical purposes tuider intern- 
ment in Indian States. Persons in different parts of the country who 
were connected with the Civil Disobedience movement were not given 
passports to leave India on legitimate business. 

Immediately after the Patna decisions, however. Congressmen aU 
over the country had already started re-organising the Congress Com- 
mittees and, by the month of June, most Congress Committees in the Pro- 
vinces had resumed their normal functioning as before 1932. Accordingly, 
the Working Committee met at Wardha on June 12th and 13th, and 
again on June 17th and 18th at Bombay. It laid down for the newly or- 
ganised Congress Committees a constructive programme, the main items 
of w'hich were production of khaddar through self-spinning and spread 
therefore within the area of production, removal of rmtouehability, the 
promotion of inter-communal unity, the promotion of total abstinence from 
intoxicating drinks and drugs and advocacy of prohibition, promotion of 
education on national lines, promotion and development of useful small 
industries, organisation and reconstruction of village life in its economic 
education^, social and hygienic aspects, spread of useful knowledge 
amongst the adult population in the villages, or organisation of industrial 
labour, and' such other activities as are not inconsistent with the Congress 
objective or general policy and which will not involve any form of civil 
resistance. The Committee also decided to draw the attention of the 
Government to the discrepancy in the Communique withdrawing the ban 
on Congress organisations, which, though cancelling notifications against 
constituent parts of the Congress organisation, had retained the ban on 
the Khudai Elidmatgars, who were, since August, 1931, part of the Con- 
gress. The Government, however, while not denying the patent discre- 
pancy, refused to withdraw their notification against the Khudai Khid- 
niatgars as also the Afghan Jirga. 

Another important question w'hich came up before the Working Com- 
mittee at its Bombay sitting was the one relating to the Congrcs^ policy in 
regard to the White Paper proposals and the Communal Award. The 
Congress Parliamentary Board having asked the Working Committee to 
enunciate this policy, the Committee passed its weU-known resolution on 
the question. The resolution was preceded by discussions which disclosed 
a fundamental difference in the points of view of Pandit Malaviyaji arid 
Syt. M. S. Aney on the one side, and the Working Committee on the other. 
The former felt that they could not, in view of this difference, retain their 
connection, respectively, with the Congress Parliamentary Board and the 
Working Committee and hence they tendered their resignations. As, 
however, it was felt that a fuller discussion might eventually prevent this 
development, they were persuaded by their colleagues to withdraw their, 
resignations. 
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The Worldiig Committee resolution dealing with the White Paper 
was as follows: — 

“The WTiite Paper in no way expresses the will of the people of 
% India, has been more or less condenmed by almost aU the Indian 
Political parties, and falls far short of the Congress goal, if it does 
not retard the progress towards it. The only satisfactory alternative 
to the White Paper is a Constitution drawn up by a Constituent 
Assembly elected on the basis of adult suffrage or as near it as pos- 
sible, with the power, if necessary, to the important minorities, to 
have their representatives elected exclusively by the electors belong- 
ing to such minorities. 

“The "White Paper lapsing, the Communal Award must lapse 
automatieaUy. Among other things, it will be the duty of the Con- 
stituent Assembly to determine the method of representation of im- 
portant minorities and make provision for otherwise safeguarding 
their interests. 

“Since, however, the different communities in the conuti-y are 
sharply divided on the question of the Communal Award, it is neces- 
sary to define the Congress attitude on it. The Congress claims to 
represent equally aU the communities composing the Indian Nation 
and, therefore, in view of the division of opinion, can neither accept 
nor reject the Communal Award as long as the division of opinion 
' lasts. At the same time, it is necessary to re-declare the policy of 
the Congress on the communal question, 

“No solution that is not purely national can be propounded by 
the Congress. But the Congress is pledged to accept any solution, 
falling short of the national, which is agreed to by all the parties 
concerned, and, conversely, to reject any solution which is not agreed 
to by any of the said parties. 

“Judged by the national standard, the Communal Award is 
wholly unsatisfactory, besides being open to serious objections on 
other grounds. 

“It is, however, obvious that the only way to prevent the iin- 
toward consequences of the Communal Award is to explore ways and 
means of arriving at an agreed solution and not by any appeal on 
this essentially domestic question to the British Government or any 
other outside authority.” 

While the suspension of the civil resistance campaign led to a grudg- 
ingly slow process of expediting the release of C. D. prisoners, it was clear 
that Government had made up their minds not to release Sirdar Vallabh- 
bhai Patel, Pandit Jawaharlal or Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan. In the case 
of two of these. Sirdar Vallabhbhai and Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan, there 
was no fixed period of imprisonment. They were both imprisoned under 
the Kegulations as early as 1932 and were State prisoners during the 
pleasure of the Government. Oircumstancs, however, soon developed 
which forced the hands of the Government. Sirdar Vallabhbhai had been 
suffering from serious nose trouble of a long standing nature, which grew 
worse and by the month of July had assumed a very serious aspect. The 
examination by a Medical Board appointed by Government disclosed the 
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urgent necessity of an operation which could he properly ’ done only if 
he was a free man. Accordingly, the Government released, him on. 14tl] 
July, 1934. ~ , , . ■ . ' ^ 

The discussions with . Pandit Malaviya and Syt. Aney were renewed 
at the Benares meeting of the Working Committee held there from July 
27th to 30th. „ Short of abandoning . its fundamental attitude of non- 
acceptance and non-rejection of the Communal .Award, the Worldng Com- 
mittee explored all avenues for discovering a via media with a view to 
retain the co-operation of Pandit Malaviya and Syt. Aney. In view of 
the point made by them relating, to the deep and long standing convic- 
tion of some leading Congressmen in regard to. the question of electorates, 
Gandhi offered a compromise providing for exception being made in the 
case of those among otherwise eligible candidates who had a conscientious 
objection to the Working Committee’s resolution on the Communal Award. 
Gandhi ?s formula was not foumd adequate by Pandit Malaviya and S 3 d. 
Aney. In view of this, the former resigned the Presidentship of the 
Congress Parliamentary Board and the latter the membership of the 
Worldng Committee and of the Congress Parliamentary Board; Bengal 
had a grievance too which related to the extra seats given to the Harijans, 
so tliat Bengal’s opposition to , the attitude of the Working Committee was 
based not merely on their hostUiy to the rest of the communal decision, 
but to the Poona Pact as weU. 

- Doubts having arisen on the Congress policy in regard to Swadeshi, 
the Working Committee at this same meeting reaffirmed the Congress posi- 
tion on Swadeshi and laid down its policy, in unequivocal terms, as follows : 

“Doubts having arisen on the Congress policy in regard to 
Swadeshi, it has become necessary to reaffirm the Congress position 
on it in unequivocal terms. 

“Notwithstanding what was done during the civil resistance 
struggle, no competition is permissible on Congress platform and in 
Congress exhibitions between null-made cloth and hand-spun v^d 
hand-woven khadi. Congressmen are expected to use and encourage. 
the use of only hand-spun and hand-woven khadi, to the exclusion 
of any other cloth. 

“In regard to articles other than cloth, the Working Committee 
adopts the following formula for the guidance of all Congress or- 
ganisations : , ’ 

“The Working Committee is. of opinion that the activities of 
Congress organisations ■ relating to Swadeshi shall be restricted to 
useful articles manufactured in India through cottage and other’ 
small industries which are in. need of popular education for their ' 
support, and which will accept the guidance of the Congress organi- 
sations in regulating prices and in the matter of the wages and wel- 
fare of labour under their control.” ^ ^ 

“This formula must, not be interpreted to mean any modifiea-. 

■ tion of the unbroken policy of the Congress to promote the Swadeshi 
spirit in the country and to encourage the personal use of only Swa- 
deshi articles. The formula is a recognition of the fact that the 
large and. organised industries which can or do command State aid 
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are m no need of the services of Congress organisations or any Con- 
gress effort in their hehalf.”^ 

On the question of discipline among the office-hearers, the 'Work- 
ing Committee was of opinion that, ' , 

"“All Congressmen, whether they believe in the Congress pro- 
gramme and policies or not, are expected, and office-bearers and 
members of the Executive are in honour bound, to carry them out, 
and that office-bearers and members of the Executive who carry on 
propaganda or act against the Congress programme and policies are, 
in accordance with the rules- made by the A.I.C.C. dated Blay 21, 
1929, under Art, XXXI. of the Constitution, clearly guilty of breach 
of discipline and liable to disciplinary action.” 

The "Working Committee having -considered the resignation of Syt. 
M. S. Aney, recognised the high-minded motive that had prompted the 
resignation and regi'etfuUy accepted it. -The "Working Committee placed 
on record its sense of the great assistance rendered by him to tlic Com- 
mittee. Dr. Mohammad Alam also had sent in his resignation, hut for a 
different reason. 

Consequent upon thcir resignations. Pandit Malaviya and Sjd. Aney 
summoned a Conference of Congressmen and others which met at Calcutta 
on the 18th and 19th August under the Presidentship of Pandit Malaviya. 
The Conference decided that a separate Party shoffid he constituted with 
the object of carrying on agitation against the Conunnnal Awa^rd and tlie 
White Paper, in the Legislatures and outside, aud'of setting up candi- 
dates for election to the Legislative Assembly for the promoti.on of that 
object. After laying down- the principles which would govern its selec- 
tion of Party candidates, and passing resolutions condemning the White 
Paper and the Communal Award, the Conference requested the Working 
Committee of- the Congress to call a meeting of the A.I.C.C. with a view 
to revising its resolution on the Award. 

In the concluding week of August took place an event which partly 
eased the political tension kept up in the country by the spirit of repres- 
sion which Government was maintaining even after the suspension of ei\'ii 
resistance. The continued detention of Eban Ahdnl Gaffar Khan offend- 
ed public opinion. The Frontier Province was one of those Provinces in 
the country which had borne the brunt of the fight, whether in 1930 or 
in 1932-34:, The spirit of non-violence and patient .suffering of the martial 
Pathans had been sorely tried, but — and that is the proud assertion of 
the Frontier’s representatives — ^they never forsook the path of non- 
violence, despite provocations which only the medieval and autocratic 
tradition of the Province could make possible. There was, therefore, a 
widespread feeling that the detention ‘in jail of the leader of the Province 
was unjust. Gandhi’s mind was greatly exercised over the question of 
tiie Frontier and he was considermg how to solve the problem of per- 
sonally knowing the -whole truth about that Province. Tlie sudden re- 
lease of Khan Ahdnl Gaffar Khan and his brother Dr. B3ian Saheb in 
the last -week of August was, therefore, a matter of general relief. But 
though free men, they were not free to visit their own Province and home. 
The Government, while releasing them, prohibited their entrj' into the 
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Frontier Province, . which had implicitly obeyed instructions in regard 
to the suspension of civil resistance. 

In the month of September, the Working Committee met on the 25th 
at Wardha and reiterated the Congress ‘ goal and the means of its attain- 
ment, in view of the misgivings that rose in the minds of some Congress- 
men and others that the goal^f Puma Swaraj was being watered down.' 
It was virtually a repetition of the Karachi position. In respect of the 
‘coming elections’, the Working Committee urged that all provincial and 
other subordinate Congress organisations should regard it as their duty 
to help the Congress Parliamentary Board in its election activities, and 
that it was not open to them to support any Party or candidate opposed 
to the official policy of the Congress, and it expected every Congressman, 
save on grounds of conscience, to support the Congress candidates in the 
forthcoming elections. The Zanzibar Indians and their grievances over 
the contemplated forcible expropriation of their just rights in land was 
the subject of another resolution. A delicate situation arose over Ihe new 
Party formed by 83 ^;. M. S. Aney. A resolution was passed by this Party 
to the effect that a meeting of the A.I.C.C. should be convened so as to 
have the resolution of the Working Committee on the communal decision 
reviewed by the A.I.C.C. The President invited Pandit Malaviyaji and 
Syt. Aney to attend the meeting and present their viewpoint in person. 
The Working Committee duly met and gave several hoins to the consi- 
deration of the question of calling a meeting of the A.I.C.C. and finally 
came to the conclusion that inasmuch as the Working Committee had no 
doubt about the propriety of its action, and in view of the fact that new 
elections for the A.I.C.C. were going on, the Working Committee eoidd 
not take the responsibility of calling the meeting. It .was mentioned at 
the meeting that, if members of the A.I.C.C. had any grievance against 
the Working Committee in respect of its resolution, it was open to any 
30 members of the A.I.C.C. to send a requisition which would have com- 
pelled the Working Committee" to convene such a meeting. 

The Working Committee also discussed the question of releasing on 
the grotmds of conscience, candidates for election to the Assembly from 
the obligation to conform to the Working Committee resolution on the com-, 
munal decision. The Working -Committee came to the conclusion, in the 
absence of any such .resolution oh release by the Working Committee, 
that no exemption could be granted. Gandhi had made a proposal to 
Panditji, in answer to a message sent by the latter through Syt. Aney, 
that the way to avoid acrimony and conflict was to reach an agreement 
on the basis of examination of the prospects of success of rival candidates, 
the candidature of those who had less chance of success being withdrawn. 
But while on this no agreement could be reached, the Board decided not 
to contest seats where Pandit Malaviyaji and Syt. Aney stood as candi- 
dates. It was also decided not to enter into contest in Sind and in the 
city of Calcutta. 

About this time another important development took place in the 
history of the Congress, It was widely rumoured that Gandhi would 
leave the Congress. This was not a mere rumour, as Gandhi had been 
freely mentioning it to the friends who had gone to see him' while he pass- 
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' cd through his 7 days’ fast in the middle of July, and to several other 
friends 'from Bengal, Andhra, and elsewhere, who went to "Wardha to 
meet him for one reason or another. The wonder was that a matter so 
Avidely known was kept so private tiU a journalistic scoop brought it out 
uith a gusto. On this subject, however, Gandhi made an elaborate state- 
ment which we publish below in full. Gandhi’s procedure in deciding to 
leave the Congress was variously understood and interpreted. Few thought 
that he would cease to be a four-anna member. Some freely indulged in 
the criticism that his withdrawal from the Congress just as the elections 
w'ere approaching (in November, 1934) was as unfortunate as it was in- 
discreet. A few thought that if his amendments to the Constitution were 
accepted, he might stiU remain in the Congress. But the Bombay Session 
of the Congress, which was to meet towards the last week of October, 
would clear aU doubts. There were some that went to the length of asking 
wh}*^ he should attend the Congress session if he was pre-determined to 
leave the* Congress itself, and still others who asked why he should seek 
to amend the Congress Constitution on his own lines -and then leave the 
body, much to the embarrassment of those in whose hands it would be 
left in an altered form. All these were not views expressed but aspects 
of ‘thinking aloud.’ No one comes to a conclusion, or accepts a conclu- 
sion reached by others, without subjecting it to a close and careful ana-' 
lysis. Some decide by instinct. They are great men and true. Some are 
* content to accept others’ decisions,— they are Bhahtas who believe, and 
are saved. Some want to reason and decide. They are wise men. Some 
are overborne by the logic of facts or situations, — ^to them law and logic 
are greater than life, — ^they are cynics. Some hug their own biases and 
would not change their minds. They are men of prejudices and predilec- 
tions. Some are convinced against their wiB, but continue to be of their 
opinion still. All these classes of men were bestirred by Gandhi’s state- 
ment, but all shared the common feature, that they were helpless against 
the masterful personality and Ms rmalterable decisions arrived at by the 
play of instinct and not reason," by the urge of the Zavieer or inner voice 
in him. 


GANDHI’S STATEMENT 

^ WAEDHAGANJ, Sept. 17. 

Mahatma Gandhi issued the following statement to the Press : — 
“The rumour that I had contemplated severing all physical cuu- 
nections with the Congress was true. However, for the considera- 
tions urged by my friends who had come to 'Wardha during the meet- 
ings of the "Working Committee and Parliamentary Board last week, 
I agreed with them that it might be safer for me to leave the Con- 
gress, if at aU, after the forthcoming session. There was an inter- 
mediate course, suggested by Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant and 
hlr. Eafi Ahmed Kidwai, of remaining in the Congress without parti- 
cipating in active administration of the organisation, hut both Sirdar 
Vallabhbhai Patel and Moulana Abul Kalam Azad strongly dis- 
approved of that course. Sirdar Vallabhbhai had agreed with me 
that the time had arrived for me to retire from the Congress, but 
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many others would not endorse that view. After due consideration 
- of all the pros and eons, I have adopted the safe and prudent course 
of postponing fhe final step at least till after the meeting of the 
'Congress session in Oetoher. One attractive idea behind the insist- 
ence on postponement was that it would enable me to test the accu- 
racy of my impi’ession that a very large body of the Congress in- 
telligentsia were tired of my method and views, and programme 
based upon them, that I was a hindrance rather than a help to the . 
natural growth of the Congress, that, instead of remaining the most 
democratic and representative oi'ganisation, it was dominated by iny 
personality, that in it there was no free play of reason. 

“If I am to test the truth or otherwise of my impression, natu- 
rally, I must put before the public the reasons on which my impres- 
sion is based, and my own proposals based thereon. Congressmen 
might vote on them and thus clearl3’' register their opinion.' 

“I must try to do this as briefly as I can. It has appeared to 
me that there is a growing and vital difference of outlook between 
many Congressmen and myself. I seem to be going in a direction 
just the opposite of what many of the most intellectual Congressmen 
would gladly and enthusiastically take if they were not hampered 
by their unexampled loyalty to me. No leader can expect greater 
loyalty and devotion than I have received from inteUectually-minded 
Congressmen, even when thej’- have protested and signified their dis- 
approval of the policies I have laid before the Congress. For me any 
more to draw upon this loyalty and devotion is to put imdue strain 
upon them. Their loyalty cannot blind my eyes to what appear to 
me to be fundamental differences between the Congress intelligentsia 
and me. ' 

“Let me-state them. I put the spinning-wheel and Miadi in the 
forefront. Hand-spinning by- Congress intelligentsia has all but dis- 
appeared. The general body of them have no faith in it and yet, if 
I could carry their reason with me, J would substitute the four-anna 
freinehise by personal, daily hand-spinning. The khadi clause of the 
Congress Constitution has been almost a dead letter from the begin- ' 
ning and Congressmen have not been wanting who have reminded 
me that I am responsible for the hypocrisy and evasion about the 
working of the khadi clause. I ought to have realized that it was 
not passed out of deep conviction, but largely' out uf personal loyalty 
to me. I must own that there is considerable force in the argu- 
inent. Nevertheless my conviction is growing that if India is to win 
Complete Independence in terms of the toiling millions and through 
unadulterated non-violence, the spinning-wheel and khadi have to 
be as natural to the educated few as to the partially unemployed and 
semi-starved millions who, for not using their hands for the purpose 
for which nature has endowed man with them, have become almost 
like beasts of burden. The spinning-wheel is thus an emblem of 
„ human dignity and equality in the truest sense of the term. It is the 
handmaid of agriculture. It is the Nation’s second lung. We are 
perishing because we are using only one lung, yet only a few Con- 
gressmen have a liiung faith in the Ihdia-wide-potency of the v/heel.’ 
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The removal of- the khadi clause in the Constitution would mean re- 
moval of the-living link between the Congress and millions whom it 
has from its inception sought to represent, and yet if it remains, it 
has to he rigidly enforced. But it cannot be, if a substantial majo- 
rity of Congressmen have no living faith in it. 

“Take again the Parliamentary Board. Though the author of 
Non-co-operation, I am convinced that in the present circumstances 
of the country and in the absence of any general scheme of civil re- 
sistance, a Parliamentary Party within the Congress is a necessary 
part of any programme that may he framed by the Congress, but 
there are sharp differences of opinion among us on that point. The 
force with which I urged the programme at the All-India Congress 
Committee meeting in Patna, I know, oppressed many of our best 
colleagues, but they hesitated to act accoi'ding to their own convic- 
tion. Upto a point,* suppression of one’s views in favour of those 
of another, considered superior in wisdom or experience, is virtuous 
and desirable for healthj' growth of organisation ; it becomes a terrible 
oppression when one is called upon to repeat the performance from 
day to day. Though I have never wished any such untoward result, 
I cannot conceal from me or the public the tragic fact that such ha.s 
been my own experience. Many have despaired of resisting me. Thi.s 
is a humiliatihg revelation to a bom democrat, — make that claim 
of complete identification with the poorest of mankind, an intense 
longing to live no better than they and a corresponding conscious 
effort to approach that level to the best one’s ability can entitle one 
to make it. 

“I have welcomed the formation of the Socialist group. Many 
of them are respected and self-sacrificing co-workers. "With all this, 
I have fundamental differences with them on the programme pub- 
lished in their authorized pamphlets. But I would not, by reason 
of the moral pressure I may be able to exert, suppress the spread of 
ideas propounded in their literature. I may not interfere with the 
free expression of those ideas, however distasteful some of them may 
be to me. If they gain ascendancy in the Congress, as they 
well may, I cannot remain in the Congress. For to be in active 
opposition should be unthinkable. Though identified with many or- 
ganizations during a long period of public service, I have never 
accepted that position. 

“Then there is the policy advocated by some in regard to the 
States which is wholly in difference from what I have advised. I 
have given many an anxious hour to the question but I have not 
been able to alter my view. 

“Even on untouchability, my method of approach is perliaps 
different from that of many, if not of most Congressmen. For me, 
it is a deeply religious and moral issue. Many think that it was 
a profound error for me to have disturbed the course of the civil 
resistance struggle by taking up the question in the manner, and at 
the time, I did. I feel that I would have been untrue to myself if 
I had taken any other course. 
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“Last of all, take non-violence. After 14 years, of trial, it still 
remains a policy , with, the majority of Congressmen, whereas it is 
a fundamental creed with me. That Congressmen do not stiU' regard 
non-violence as a creed is no fault of theirs. It is tmdoubtedly my 
faulty presentation and, still more, the faulty execution that are 
responsible for this failure. I have no consciousness of faulty pre- 
sentation or execution, but it is the only possible inference from the 
fact that it has not yet become an, integral part of the lives of Con- 
gressmen. , ‘ , 

“And if there is uncertainty about non-violence, there must be 
still more about civil r^istance. 'In spite of my 27. years of study 
and practice of the doctrine, .1 cannot claim to know all about it. 
The field of research is necessarily limited, as occasions for civil re- 
sistance in a man’s life must not be. frequent. It- can only come after 
voluntary obedience to authority, whether o^ parents, teachers or, other 
elders, religious or secular. There need be no wonder that, as the 
only expert, however, imperfect, among us, I should have come to 
the conclusion that it should, for some time to come, be limited only 
to me. This was necessary in order to" minimise the errors and mis- 
chief proceeding from them, as also to explore its- hidden possibilities; 
but again for no fault of the Congressmen. It has been increasingly 
dffiieult for me to carry the reason of fellow Congressmen with me in 
all the resolutions recently passed on the subject, whilst they have 
generously voted for them. 

'/‘Even the memory of the sense of oppression which they ex- 
perienced at the time of voting, without an intelligent belief in these 
resolutions, oppresses me just as much as they were oppressed. They 
and I must be free from this oppression if we are at all to grow in 
pursuit of what we believe to be the common goal. Hence it is neces- 
sary for all concerned to act freely and boldly according to their 
convictions. 

“I have, in my Patna statement recommending suspension of 
-civil resistance, dra-wn attention to the failure of civil resistance to 
achieve twoyobvious results. If we had the full non-violent spirit in 
us, it should have been self-eiddent and should not have escaped 
the notice of the Government. Their Ordinances were certainly not 
warranted by any of the misdeeds done by or imputed to us. They 
were undoubtedly intended to break our spirit anyhow. ' But it 
would be wrong if we contended that civil resisters were above re- 
proach, If we are non--\dolent through and through, our non- 
violence would have been self-evident. Nor were we able to show to 
the terrorists that we had greater faith in our non-violence than 
they in their violence. On the contrary many of us made them feel 
that we had the same spirit of "violence in our breasts that they had. 
Only, we did not believe in deeds of violence. ‘ The terrorists rightly 
argued that if the spirit of violence was common to both, the- policy 
of doing or not doing violence was a matter of opinion. I need not 
repeat what I have said before, that the coxmtry has made great 
strides towards non-violence indeed and that many have exhibited 
" great courage and self-sacrifice. All I want to say is that ours has 
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not been tmadnlterated non-violence in tbongbt, vrord and deed. It 
is now my paramonnt dnty to devise ways and means of showing 
demonstrably to tbe Government and the terrorists the efBeaey of 
non-violence as a means of achieving the right thing, including free- 
dom in every sense of the term. 

“For this experiment' to which my life is dedicated, I need 
complete detachment and absolute freedom of action. Satyagraha. 
of which civil resistance is but a part, is to me the universal law of 
life. Satya, in truth, is my God. I can only search Him through 
non-violence and in no other way. And the freedom of my country, 
as of the world, is surely included in the search for Truth. I cannot 
suspend this search for anything in this world or another. I have 
entered the political life in pursuit of this_ search, and if it cannot 
carry the reason as well as the heart of educated Congressmen when 
I say that this search necessarily includes Complete Independence 
and many other things which may be part of Truth, .it. is plain I 
should work single-handed, in the implicit faith that what I fail to 
make clear to my countrymen today shall be clear to them some day 
of itself; or, if God -wills it, through some apt word He may put in 
my mouth or some apt work which He may prompt me to do in 
matters of such tremendous importance. A mechanical vote or a 
grudging assent is wholly inadequate, if not injurious to the cause 
itself. 

“I have referred to- the common goal but I have begun to doubt 
if all Congressmen understand the same thing by the expression 
‘Complete Independence’. I want for India Complete Independ- 
ence in the full English sense of that English expression. For me 
Puma Swaraj has an infinitely larger meaning tban ‘Complete In- 
dependence’ but even Puma Swaraj is not self-explained. No one 
word or compound expression -will give us a meaning which all can 
understand Hence, on several occasions I have given several defi- 
nitions of Swaraj, d hold that they are aU hopelessly incomplete 
even when put together, but I do not -wish to labour on it. 

‘‘My mention of the difficulty if not the impossibility of gimig 
a complete definition leads me to another serious point of difference 
between many Congressmen and myself. I have always said, since 
1903, that means and end are convertible terms and that, therefore, 
where the means are various and even contradictory the end must 
be different and even contradictory. "We have always control over 
the means and never on -the end. But we may not bother about its 
content if we all emploj' identical means -with identical connota- 
tion for them. It -will be admitted that many Congressmen do not 
admit this (to me) ob-vious trath. They believe that the end justi- 
fies the means, whatever they may be. 

“It is the sum-total of these differences which has sterilised 
the existing Congress programme, because members who gave their 
lip-assent to it without belie-ving in it, have naturally failed to re- 
^ dnee it to practice and yet I have no other programme save the Con- 
gress progi’amme now before the country, that is, untouchability, 
Hindu-Muslim unity, total prohibition, hand-spinning with khadi 
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cent per cent/ Swadeshi, ’ in the sense of the revival of Village In- 
dustries, and general re-organisation of the seven lakhs of vhlages^ 
ought to give all satisfaction that one’s love of one’s country may 
demand, ■ PersonaUy I would like to bury myself in an Indian village, 
preferably in a Frontier village. If the Khudai Khidmatgars are 
truly non-violent, they will contribute the largest share to the promo- 
tion of the non-violent spirit and of Hindu-Muslim unity. For, if 
they are non-violent in thought, word and deed, and are lovers of 
Hindu-MusHm unity, surely through them we should see the a'ccom-' 
plishment of the two things we need most in this-land. The Afghan 
menace which we dread so much should then be a thing of the past. 
I am, therefore, yearning to test the truth for myself of the claim 
that they have imbibed the spirit of non-violence and are believers, 
in the heart, of unity of Hindus, Mussalmans and others. I should 
like also personally to deliver the message of the spinning-wheel to 
them in this and various such other, ways. I would love to serve the 
Congress in my own humble manner, whether I am in or outside it. 

“I have reserved to the last the reference to the growing cor- 
ruption in our ranks. I have already said enough about it in public. 
In spite of all I have said, the Congress still remains in my estima- 
tion the most powerful and- the most representative organisation in 
the country. It has a history of uninterrupted noble service and 
selfrsacrifice, and from its inception it has weathered storms as no 
other institution has done. It has commanded a measure of self- 
sacrifice of which any country would be proud. . It holds today the 
largest number of devoted men and women of unimpeachable charac- 
ter. If I must leave this organisation, I shall not do so without a 
m’ench and I shoxild do it only when I am convinced that being out- 
side I y^ould. serve it, i.e.j-the coimtry, better than by being in it. 

“I propose to test the feeling of the Congress on all the points 
I have touched by placing before the Subjects Committee certain re- 
solutions giving effect to the views enunciated above. The first 
amendment I would propose is to replace the words ‘legitimate and 
peaceful’ by ‘truthful and non-violent.’ I should not have done so 
but for the fiuore of opposition which was raised against the utterly 
innocent use by me of the two adjectives in the place of, ‘legitimate 
and peaceful.’ If Congressmen really believe in the necessity of 
truthfulness and non-violence for the attainment of our goal, they 
should have no hesitation about accepting the unequivocal adjectives. 

‘The second amendment would be to replace the four anna 
franchise by the delivery by every member to a Congress depot of 
2,000 rounds (one round equal to four feet) per month of well- 
twisted even yarn of not less than 15 counts spun by himself or her- 
self. The arguments for and against need not be repeated here. If 
we are to-be a trtily democratic body representing even the lowest 
paid labour, we cannot do it better than by devising a simple labour 
franchise. Hand-spinning is by common consent the lowest paid 
labour and yet the' most dignified. It is the nearest approach^ to 
adult franchise within the means of almost every one who is willing 
to labour for the sake of the country for half an hour daily. Is it too 
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much, to expect the intelligentsia and the propertied classes to recog- 
nise the dignity of labour, irrespective of the material benefit it 
brings? >Is not labour, like learning, its otvn reward ? If we are true 
servants of the masses, we'wmdd take pride in spinning for their 
sakes. I recall what the late Maulana Mahomed Ali used to repeat 
from many a platform. As the sword was the symbol of brute force 
and might, ie woidd say, the wheel or the ialcli was the sjTnbol of 
non-violence, service and humility. When the wheel was accepted as 
part of the national flag, it was surely implied that the spinning- 
wheel would hum in every household. If Congressmen do not be- 
lieve in the message of the wheel, we must remove it from the national 
flag, and khaddar from the Constitution. It is intolerable that there 
should be unashamed fraud in the observance of the khaddar clause. 

"The third amendment I should propose would be that no one 
shall be entitled to vote at any Congress election whose name has 
not been on the Congress register continuously for six months with- 
out default, and who has not been a habitual wearer wholly of khad- 
dar for that period. A great difficulty has been experienced in the 
working of the khaddar clause. It can be easily avoided by giving 
powers, subject to appeal to the President of the Congress and to 
the chairman of respective committees, to decide the question whe- 
ther a particular voter is or is not a habitual wearer wholly of 
khaddar within the meaning of the Constitution. No one -is to be 
considered such a wearer who, at the time of voting, is not manifestly 
wholly clad in khaddar. But no rule, however carefully and strictly 
worded, can produce satisfactorj’^ results if a large number do not 
voluntarily carry it out. 

"Experience has shown that the Congress is an unwieldy or- 
ganisation, even with 6,000 delegates. In practice, the full number 
has never attended the Congress, and when the Congress register 
nowhere contains a truly representative list, the delegation can hardly 
be claimed to be a reality. I would, therefore, have an amendment 
reducing the munber to not more than 1,000 delegates nor more than 
one delegate per every thousand voters. To have the full number of 
delegates would mean one million voters, not an over-ambitious hope 
in a country ha'ving a population of 315 millions. The Congress 
would, by this amendment, gain in substance what it may lose in the 
show of numbers. The spectacular part of the session would be kept 
intact by making ample provision for visitors, but Reception Com- 
mittees will be spared the wholly unnecessary anxiety of having to 
provide accommodation for an unwieldy number of delegates. Let 
us recognise the fact that the Congress enjoys a prestige, democratic 
in character and influence, not by the number of delegates and %*isitors 
it has drawn to its annual functions but by the ever-increasing 
amount of service it has rendered. Western democracj’ is on its trial. 
If it has already, proved a failure, may it be reserved to India to 
evolve the true science of democracy by gi\ing a visible demonstra- 
tion of its buttress. Corruption and hypoerisj’' ought not to be the 
inevitable products of democracy, as they undoubtedly are today. 
Nor is bulk a true test of democracy. True democracy is not incon- 
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sistent witli a few persons representing tlie spirit, the hope and the 
aspirations of those whom they claim to represent. I hold that de- 
mocracy cannot- be evolved by forcible methods. ' The spirit of de- 
mocracy cannot' be imposed from without. It has to come from 
within. . ' ... 

“I have mentioned here only the principal amendments I should 
propose in the Constitution. There would be other resolutions bring- 
ing out clearly the points I have touched upon in the foregoing paras. 

I do not need to burden this statement with them. 

“My fear is that even the amendments I have named will hardly 
commend .themselves to the large number of "Congressmen who will 
attend the Congress. Nevertheless, if I am to guide the policy of 
the Congress, I hold them and the resolutions in keeping with the _ 
spirit of this statement to be essential for the earliest attainment of 
our goal. No voluntary organisation can succeed in its purpose 
without its resolutions and policies being carried out whole-heartedly 
by its members, and no leader can give a good account of himself if- 
his lead is not faithfully, imgrudgingly and intelligently followed; 
'and this is truest of a leader who has no resource at his disposal but 
what truth and non-violence can supply. It follows, therefore, that 
there is no room for compromise in the essentials of the programme' 

I have endeavoured to adumbrate in these paras. Let the Congress- 
■ men, therefore, examine it dispassionately and on its merits. They 
must eliminate me from their consideration and give effect to the 
dictates of their reason.” 

The Bombay Session (October 26th to ^28th, 1931) of the Indian 
National Congress would have been of the humdrinn type and devoid of 
any exciting interest, but for the imminent exit of Gandhi from the arena . 
of politics and the foreshadowed amendment of the Congress Constitu- 
tion. The enthusiasm and interest awakened in the popular mind in res- 
pect of the very thought of a regular session of the Congress being held 
and people preparing to attend a session, after an interval of three and 
a half years, was itself a sufficient sustenance to the ^country at a time 
when a certain paralysis had overtaken it. Surely any kind of activity 
'was better than the utter inactivity that prevailed. Ere long, the country’s 
attention was^rivetted on to this scheme. Parliamentary Board, Socialism, 
and Communal Award, — all receded into the background. In a momeut 
every one began to dis&uss even before the Congress, and more so during 
the session, whether, after all, the Congress should cease to be a specta- 
cular body thereafter, whether the All-India Congress Committee, which 
was to be composed of but a thousand delegates and to be brought into 
existence by the delegates assembled after its session, should on the one 
hand in its full strength function as the year’s Congress and on the other, 
in its parts, play the role of the Provincial Congress Committee. It was 
argued that such an arrangement made for homogeneity, of composition a.s 
well as continuity ; 0 f policy through the creation of a handy, compact and 
close-knit body or bodies working throughout the year. Gandhi ji’s central 
idea was that the provincial representatives should sit together with their 
credentials and evolve, pooling their experience, a programme for the 
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Congress in the All-India Congress Committee and break up once again to 
carry out that programme in their respective Provinces. This was the 
central theme, It was at the same time contemplated that the Congress 
membership should be on a strict basis of manual labour, the fruits of 
which are tendered to the Congress, symbolising the ideal of service and 
sacrifice for which the Congress stands and the national duty which each 
Congressman had to observe in his daily life as a sacrament. Again no 
Congressman was to be entitled to vote unless his name had been in the 
register for six months. This was designed to avoid corruption in Con- 
gress elections which flowed from an improvisation of membership by 
monied and influential people to advance their own ends. Then the Pre- 
sident was to be a President in reality of a Cabinet fobmed exclusively 
by himself. The clause relating to the habitual wear of khaddar was of 
course to be there and Gandhi demanded that the Creed of the Congress 
which had lent itself to ambiguous interpretations should be made to 
imply indisputably the adherence of the Congress to ‘truthful’ and ‘non- 
violent’, in place of ‘peaceful’ and ‘legitimate’ methods. There raged a 
storm in the country before" the Congress session and during it. But no 
one is at his best so well and so readily as Gandhi in the midst of a tufan. 
He then summons all his calmness and resources to his aid and turns a 
seeming defeat into a substantial victory, not by any wiles and stratagems 
but by his only strategy in life, namely, the strategy of Truth and Non- 
violence, He had separated, early in the .session, the constitutional sec- 
tion of his amendments from the Satyagrahis section and left the latter to 
be dealt with by the Working Committee as it chose, while the former was 
to be moved by him and made a test of confidence in the new President 
and his colleagues. Strangely enough, though not unexpectedly, the 
Working Committee accepted both the sections with suitable changes and 
the Congress itself has substantially accepted them all, much to the satis- 
faction of Gandhi himself. It is unnecessary to weary the reader wnth a 
repetition of the detailed changes introduced into Gandhi’s draft by the 
Congress. Suffice it to say that the change of Creed was required to be 
circulated to the Provinces for opinion and awaited the decision of the 
Congress of 1936. The -Labour franchise had been accepted as applicable 
to elective membership, and the habitual wear of khaddar was wholly en- 
dorsed. The Congress delegation was reduced to a maximum of 2,000 
apportioned between the rural and the urban areas in the proportion 
of 1,489 to 511, The AA.C.C. was to be continued at half its strength and 
the delegates were to be elected at the rate of 1 to 500 members, instead of 
one to thousand as proposed by Gandhi. Thus the principle of modulat- 
ing the strength of the delegates strictly to the membership of the Congress 
enunciated in Gandlii’s draft was accepted, thereby making the delegates 
not visitors at a spectacular gathering but representatives of the Nation 
charged with the duty of electing an All-India Executive as well as tin- 
Provincial Congress Committees, The rest of Gandhi’s draft was Aurtually 
accepted by the Congress. 

The issues before the Congress were, why it should change its Con- 
stitution, why it should change it now, and why it should be changed just 
as Gandhi was leaving the Congress. This naturally raises the question 
of Gandhi’s exit from the Congress, which we shall deal with prc.sently. 
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but let it be remembered that it -vvas Gandhi’s bare duty to tell the Congress 
what, in his opinion, was wrong with it, as he was the General Ayho had 
marshalled the forces these fourteen years, while it is equally, the duty of 
the Congress to reconnoitre the situation during a period of respite' so as 
to be able to set its house in order and prepare itself for future emergen- 
cies. < ' 

It was not, however, the new Constitution or the confirmation of the 
old , resolutions on the Parliamentary Board, the Constructive Programme 
and the Communal Award, that should he reckoned as the events of the 
year. They are undoubtedly notable achievements. But really the more 
notable, though a trifle less noticed, achievement is the , formation, of an 
All-India Village Industries’ Association which is to work under the advice 
and guidance of Gandhi and apart from so-called polities. This is the 
logical fulfilment of the khaddar programme. Khaddar is but the fore- 
runner of a series of , village, industries which make' the village and the 
country self-sufficient. The arts and crafts of a Nation are the true index 
of its civilization. ... 

Scientific achievements are the common heritage of the world. Know- 
ledge is universal property, but arts and artistic crafts speak out the soxd 
of the Nation, and when they are dead, the Nation’s individuality is dead. 
It may have an animal existence but its creative genius is gone, — gone no 
more to reappear. When, therefore, Gandhi has planned a revival of 
the dead and dying industries of Indian villages, he has really planned" a 
revival of Indian civilisation, a rehabilitation of Indian economic pros- 
pei’ity and a re-aligning of Indian National Education. There is a uni- 
versal demand for the formation of an All-India .Board of National Edu- 
cation, but the public minds are not prepared for the revolutionary 
changes contemplated in that behalf ,, by Gandhi. It is onlj'' when the 
Indian village is once again revivified and made self-sufficient that the 
true import of National Education will be understood. Gandlii’s aim is 
not to build sky-scrapers of wealth or span the oceans for commerce and 
trade, but to add a little makJchan (butter) to the rottee (dry bread) of 
the starving millions of India. This he seeks to do through the A.I.S.A. 
and the A.I.V.I.A. 

What comes last in this narration of achievements is perhaps the most 
outstanding event of the Bombay Session. Gandhi’s exit from the Con- 
gress, notwithstanding his definite assertion in that hehalf; was not taken 
- literally by friends or foes. But it did not take them long to realise that 
Gandhi always means what he says and always does what he means. His 
anxiety is that his words should be taken at their face valu^. 

This is not merely a formal declaration of an open mind but a trait 
of character which was noticed in 1929 when there was a strong feeling 
that he should preside over the Lahore Congress and not Jawaharlal. It 
was noticed again during the Bombay Session in 1934. But in both cases 
he was not convinced of the incorrectness of his earlier decisions. It was, 
therefore, stunning news alike to the Press and the -public that Gandhi 
Avould not be even a primary member of the Congress.' Albeit, it is true 
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that Gandhi has left the- Congress with a vote of confidence and a stand- 
ing invitation to re-enter. Only, the Congress has to deserve what it 
desires. It mnst purge itself of all impurity, making Congress and khad- 
dar equivalent to purity, sincerity and integrity. If that should he so, 
the Congress intelligentsia must lose no time in proving to the leaders 
that they stand for no selfish ends but for the ideal of service and sa'cri- 
fiee, — an ideal pursued through a programme of daily labour for at least 
8 hours a month, the fruits of which are tendered to the Congress. Some 
people have misinterpreted this clause as a set-off or safeguard against 
the socialistic invasion of the Congress. It is not so. The Congress has 
been wedded to the cult of manual labour and the ser'riee of the poor, 
Ijeasant and labourer alike, for the past fourteen years." The Congress is 
really socialistic in outlook. If only the Socialist would declare his faith 
in khaddar and village industries, in truth and non-violence, in a pro- 
gi'amme of daily duties to realise the high ideal set before the countr 3 % 
the Congressmen would he as much Socialists as the Socialists themselves 
sliould be Congressmen. And who is more socialistic not merely in name, 
but in fact, than Gandhi who has renounced his wealth and property and 
snapped his ties of blood relationship? The Labour franchise, therefore, 
is not a make believe hut an honest rendering of a socialistic ideal into 
the daily programme of Congressmen. 

Another aspect of the so-called crisis in Bombay is involved in the 
oft-repeated questions as to what Gandhi would do and what the Congress 
should do hereafter. The simple query is raised on the one baud as to 
whether Gandhi has renounced politics, and on the other what political 
work the Congress would do if Gandhi should take away with him the 
>Spinners’ Association as well as the Village Industries' Association. These 
questions betray a certain confusion in the public mind. If it is admitted 
that the Constructive Programme constitutes essentially political work, as 
Satyagrahis heheve it does, then Gandhi has no more renounced politic.s 
after the Bombay Session than before it. Moreover, he has reserved to 
himself the right of Individual Civil Disobedience imder the very Con- 
gress resolution which has withdrawn it for the Nation. Therefore, in- 
stead of renouncing politics he has taken away the whole of it, — Construc- 
tive Programme as well as destructive, — ^with himself. Then many people 
legitimately ask as to what is left to Congressmen. We maj’^ in turn aslc. 
“what is not left to them?” The Constructive Programme is always there 
and has been really worked by Congressmen themselves in the past with 
the aid of outsiders. As for the destructive, it is alwaj's open to the Con- 
gress which has afSrmed its faith once again in Civil Disobedience, to re- 
organise it at any time. In fact, the resolution congratulating the Nation 
and the workers on their sacrifices in the past, declared the faith of the 
Congress in Civil Disobedience and non-Adolence as a better means of 
achie\Tng Swaraj than methods of violence which, as experience lias 
abundantly shown, result in terrorism both by the oppressed and the op- 
pressors. Gandhi had begun to feel that he is a big weight weighing down 
upon the Congress and the more he had suppressed himself, the more bad 
he added to that weight. Civil Disobedience had to be inaugurated by him. 
withdrawn by him,. and regulated by him. Peace and war were his con- 
cern. He is the one person to whom the Congress had been looking up for 
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orders to halt or march, to advance or retreat. The’ ■withdrawal of such a 
mighty force could only make for the strength, of the body on which it 
had been- acting, even as the retirement of the father from the home would 
but strengthen the son, encourage him to take the initiative, fill him with 
a sense of responsibility and inspire him with hope and courage, the 
more so when the patriarch is prepared to make his ad'vdee and guidance 
available to the family or the Nation whenever necessary, Gandlii had. 
given such an assurance. His object is to make the Ilndian National Con- 
gress a power in the land. It is not the numbers that give strength but 
the moral power behind them; and this power grows in proportion to 
the sense of responsibility entertained ‘by the leaders. Instead of assum- 
ing such responsibility, the Congress ’has too long and too much relied on 
Gandhi and demands his co-operation on its own terms. That is impossible. 
Congressmen can get Gandhi’s ca-operation on his terms, and any day, 
on that basis, he is wUling to return to the Congress and direct its work. 
Only, let the Congress set its house in order, create a genuine membership, 
though small in measure, bring into existence executives that are active 
throughout the year, which will purify and ennoble the Congress insti- 
tutions, and then he will readily come and assume command. Gandhi is 
the founder of the New Congress wedded to the ideal of service as against 
power. He has taken public life to the villages and made them the founda- 
tion of Indian Nationalism. He has enlarged "the scope and meaning of 
Politics so that it now embraces a programme of national reconstruction 
ail round. He has given the Nation a cause, a flag and a leader. Gandhi 
may have retired, but Gandhi is always there, as the first Servant of India 
to lead the Nation to its destiny in accordance -with the high principles 
which he has all along applied to the Congress and its manifold activities. 

' The success of the Bombay Session was in no small measure due to the 
tact, energy and circumspection of its President, Babu Rajendra Prasad. 
His Address to the Congress is one of those model addresses wheih leave 
an abiding effect on the political situation. His criticism of the "White 
Paper was detailed and scathing and his observations on the Congress pro- 
gramme were helpful. 

The President concluded his short and telling Address thus : — / 

“Independence is the natural outcome of aU that the freedom 
movement in India has stood for. It cannot mean isolation, particu- 
larly when we remember that it has to be achieved by non-violence. 
It means the end of exploitation of one country by another, and of 
one part of the population of the same country by another part. It 
contemplates a free and friendly association with other nations for 
the mutual benefit of aU, It forebodes evil to none, not even to those 
exploiting us, except in so far as they rely upon exploitation rather 
than goodwill. The sanction behind this Independence mo'rement i& 
non-'sdolence which, in its positive and dynamic aspect, is goodwill 
of and for all. We already see signs of how it has begun appealing 
to a certain extent to world opinion. This appeal has to become ir- 
resistible. It can do so according as the element of distrust and 
suspicion, which has its birth 'in fear, is eliminated and replaced by a 
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sense of security bom of confidence in the goodwill of India. India 
having no designs on others, will not then need a large army either 
for its protection' against foreigners or for internal peace which will 
stand guaranteed by the goodwill of her inhabitants. Having no 
de.signs on others, she will be able to claim immunity from the evil 
designs of others, and her safety will be buttressed and protected by 
the goodwill of the world at large. Conceived in this light, our In- 
dependence ought not to frighten even the Britishers, unless they 
aim at perpetuating the present unnatural conditions. 

“The method too is crystal clear. It is active, dynamic, non- 
■ violent mass action. We may fail once, we may fail twice; b\it we 
are bound to succeed some day. 

“Many have already lost their lives and aU. Many more have 
sacrificed themselves in their struggle for freedom. Let us not be 
deterred by the difficulties which confront us nor diverted from our 
straight course by fear or favour. Our weapons are unique aud the 
world is watching the progress of our great experiment with interest 
and high expectation. Let us be true to our creed, and firm in ouf 
determination. Satyagraha in its active application may meet witli 
temporary set-backs, but it knows no defeat. It is itself a great 
victory, for, as James-LoweU put it, 

‘Truth for ever on the scaffold. 

Wrong for ever on the throne. 

Yet that scaffold sways the future. 

And behind the dim unknown, 

Standeth God within the shadow. 

Keeping watch above His own'.” 

Now we proceed to give a summary of the resolutions passed by the 
Bombay Session on October 26th to 28th, 1934, of which Syt. Rajcndra 
Prasad was the President and Syt. K. P. Nariman was the Chairman of 
the Reception Committee. 

The Congress opened with a resolution endorsing the resolutions pass- 
ed by the Working Committee and the All-India Congress Committee at 
their meetings held in May, 1934, and thereafter, especially the resolutions 
regarding the Parliamentary Board and its policy and programme, the 
Constructive Programme, the status of Indian settlers overseas, condol- 
ence resolution, and the resolution on Swadeshi. 

The Nation's sacrifices and faith in civil resistance were then dealt 
with. ’ 

'The Congress congratulated the Nation on the heroic sacrifices made 
and the sufferings undergone by thousands of eiffil resisters, — men and 
women, young and old, drawn from cities as well as the ■i'illages -in the 
different Provinces, — and placed on record its conviction that “witiiout 
non-violent Non-co-operation and civil resistance there would never have 
been the phenomenal mass awakening that has taken place throughout 
the country.” Whilst recognising the desirability and necessity of the 
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suspension, of the civil resistance campaign except with reference to Gan- 
dhi ji, the Congress reiterated its undying faith in non-violent Non-co- 
operation and civil resistance “as a 'better means of achieving Swaraj 
than methods ..of violence which, as experience has abimdantly shown, re- 
sult in terrorism both by the oppressed and the oppressors..” 

A resolution was next passed expressing anxiety over the illness of 
Mrs; Jawaharlal Nehru, and hoping that the change to the hills would 
result in her restoration to health. 

x/ The All-India Village Industries’ Association was the topic on which 
interest was concentrated and a lengthy resolution was passed: — • 

“Whereas organisations claiming to advance Swadeshi have 
sprung up all over the country, with and without the assistance of 
Congressmen, and whereas much confusion has arisen in the public 
mind as to the- nature of Swadeshi, and whereas the aim of the Con- 
gress has been, from its inception, progressive identification with the 
masses, and whereas village re-organisation and re-construction is 
one of the items in the Constructive Programme of the Congress, and 
whereas such reconstruction necessarily implies revival and encou- 
ragement of dead or dying village industries besides the central in- 
dustry of hand-spinning, and whereas this work, like the reorganisa- 
tion of hand-spinning is possible only through concentrated and 
special effioi’t, itmaffected by and independent of the political activi- 
ties of the Congress, Shri J. C. Kumai’appa is hereby authorised to 
foi’m, tmder the advice and guidance of Gandhi ji, an association, 
called the AU-^India Village Industries’ Association as part of the 
activities of the -Congress. . The said Association shall work for the 
revival and eneonragement of the said industries and for the moi’al 
and’ physical advancement of the villages, and- shall have power to 
frame its own Constitution, to raise funds, and to perform such acts 
as may be necessary for the ful film ent of its objects.”^;, 

A consequential resolution was passed on the subject of exhibitions 
and demonstrations which ran thus: — 

“Inasmuch as it is desirable to free the Reception Committee 
from_the distraction and expense attendant upon the organisation 
of exhibitions and spectacular demonstrations that take place at the 
annual sessions of the Congress, and as these make it-impossibie for 
smaller places to invite the Congress, the Reception Committee shall 
henceforth be relived of the task of organising exhibitions and 
spectacular demonstrations. But as exhibitions and speetaeular de- 
monstrations are a necessary paid of the annual national gatherijig, 
the duty of organising these is hereby entrusted to the All-India 
Spinners’ Association and the All-India Village Industries’ Associa- 
tion, which bodies shall organise these functions so. as to combine 
instruction with entertainment of the general public, especially of 
\ the -rillagers, with the sole view to illustrate and popularise the acti- 
•\uties of the two associations and, generally, to demonstrate the po- 
• tentiality of village life,” 
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The Congress Parliamentary Poard claimed attention. 

The Board itself was of opinion that, “inasmuch as this Board was 
consituted as an emergency measure, it is desirable that its life should be 
limited to one year and that thereafter it should be placed on an elective 
basis for the period and on the terms as might appear desirable.” Tliis 
o ^ resolution of the Board was forwarded to the Working Committee as a 
‘recommendation uf the Board’, and the Congress accepted the said re- 
commendation and resolved that the existing Parliamentary Board should 
be dissolved on 1st May, 1935, and a new Board of 25 should be elected by 
the A.I.C.C. on or before the aforesaid date. The elected Board should 
h^e the power to co-opt not more than five members. There should be a 
fresh election of the Parliamentary Board at every annual session of the 
Congress, with the same power of co-option. The elected Board should 
possess the same powers as are possessed by the existing Board. 

The revised Constitution has been dwelt upon at length in these pages. 

A separate resolution was passed prescribing a khaddar qualification 
which ran thus: ‘No member shall he eligible for election to any office or 
to any Congress Committee unless he is a habitual wearer wholly of hand- 
spim and hand-woven khaddar.” 

For the first time, a Labour qualification was introduced: — 

"No person shall be eligible to be a candidate for election to mem- 
bership of any Congress Committee, tmless he or she has performed 
some'manual labour continuously for six months immediately before 
the date of nomination for eleetion, on behalf of or for the Congress, 
equal in value to 500 yards per month of well-spun yarn of over ten 
comts, and in time to eight hours per month. The form of accept- 
able labour alternative to spinning shall be prescribed from time to 
time by the Working Committee, in consultation with the Provin- 
cial Congress Committees and the All-India Village Industries’ Asso-' 
ciation.” 

Gandhi ji’s retirement naturally demanded a resolution of confidence 
in him which was thxis expresed: — 

“The Congress reiterates its confidence in the leadership of 
Mahatma Gandhi and is emphatically of opinion that he shoxild re- 
consider his decision to retire from the Congress. But inasmuch as 
all efforts to persuade him in that behalf have failed, this Congress, 
while reluctantly accepting his decision, places on record its deep 
sense of gratitude for the unique serwees rendered by him to the 
Nation and notes with satisfaction his assurance that his ad 
guidance will be available to the Congress whenveer ncee*.. • 

The next session of the Congress was invited to U.P. and the in 
tion was accepted, 
c.— as. ^ 
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suspension of the civil resistance campaign except with reference to Gan- 
dhiji, the Congress reiterated its undying faith in non-violent Non-co- 
operation and civil resistance “as a better means of achieving Swaraj 
than methods., of violence which, as experience has abundantly shown, re- 
sult in terrorism both by the oppressed and the oppressors.” 

A resolution was next passed expressing anxiety over the ilbiess of 
Mrs; Jawaharlal Nehru, and hoping that the change to the hills would 
result in her restoration to health. 

%/ The All-India Village Industries’ Association was the topic on which 
interest was concentrated and a lengthy resolution was passed: — 

“Whereas organisations claiming to advance Swadeshi have 
sprung up all over the country, with and without the assistance of 
Congressmen, and whereas much confusion has arisen in the public 
mind as to the- nature of Swadeshi, and whereas the aim of the Con- 
gress has been, from its inception, progressive identification with the 
masses, and whereas village re-organisation and re-construction is 
one of the items in the Constructive Programme of the Congress, and 
whereas such reconstruction necessarily implies re-dval and encou- 
ragement of dead or dying village industries besides the central in- 
dustry of hand-spinning, and whereas this work, like the reorganisa- 
tion of haiid-spiuntng is possible onlj’’ through concentrated and 
special effort, i unaffected by and independent of the political activi- 
ties of the Congress, Shri J. C. Kumarappa is hereby authorised to 
form, under the advice and guidance of Gandhiji, an association 
called the AlNIndia Village Industries’ Association as part of the 
activities of the -CongTess. . The said Association shall work for the 
revival and encouragement of the said industries and for the moral 
and' physical advancement of the -villages, and- shall have power to 
frame its own Constitution, to raise funds, and to perform such acts 
as may be necessary for the fulfilment of its objects. 

A consequential resolution was passed on the subject of exhibitions 
and demonstrations which ran thus: — 

“Inasmuch as it is -desirable to free the Reception Committee 
from_the distraction and expense attendant upon the organisation 
of exhibitions and spectacular demonstrations that take place at the 
annual sessions of the Congress, and as these make it-imposstble for 
smaller places to in-vite the Congress, the Reception Committee shall 
henceforth be relived of the task of organising exhibitions and 
spectacular demonstrations. But as exhibitions and spectacular de- 
monstrations are a necessary part of the annual national gathering, 
the duty of organising these is hereby entrusted- to the All-India 
' Spinners’ Association and the AU-India Village Industries’ Associa- 
tion, which bodies shall organise these fim'etions so. as to combine 
instrxiction with entertainment of the general public, especially of 
\ the villagers, -with the sole -view to illustrate and populai’ise the acti- 

■\dties of the two associations and, generally, to demonstrate the po- 
• tentiabty of -village life”’ 
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The Congress Parliamentary Poard claimed attention. 

The Board itself "was of opinion that, “inasmuch as this Board nras 
consituted as an emergency measure, it is desirable that its life should be 
limited to one year and that thereafter it should be placed on an elective 
basis for the period and on the terms as might appear desirable.” This 
resolution of the Board was forwarded to the "Working Committee as a 
‘recommendation of the Board’, and the Congress accepted the said re- 
commendation and resolved that the existing Parliamentary Board should 
be dissolved on 1st May, 1935, and a new Board of 25 should, be elected by 
the A.I.C.C. on or before the aforesaid date. The elected Board should 
h^e the power to co-opt not more than five members. There should be a 
fresh election of the Parliamentary Board at every annual session of the 
Congress, with the same power of co-option. The elected Board should 
possess the same powers as are possessed by the existing Board. 

The revised Constitution has heen dwelt upon at length in these pages. 

A separate resolution was passed prescribing a khaddar qualification 
which ran thus: ‘No member shall be eligible for election to any office or 
to any Congress Committee unless he is a habitual wearer wholly of hand- 
spun and hand-woven khaddar.” 

For the first time, a Labour qualification was introduced: — 

“No person shall be eligible to be a candidate for election to mem- 
bership of any Congress Committee, unless he or she has performed 
some manual labour continuously for six months immediately before 
the date of nomination for election, on behalf of or for the Congress, 
equal in value to 500 yards per month of well-spun yarn of over ten 
counts, and in time to eight hours per month. The form of accept- 
able labour alternative to spinning shall he prescribed from time to 
time by the Working Committee, in consultation with the Prown- 
cial Congress Committees and the All-India Village Industries’ Asso-' 
ciation.” 

Gandhiji’s retirement naturally demanded a resolution of confidence 
in him which was thus expresed: — 

“The Congress reiterates its confidence in the. leadership of 
Mahatma Gandhi and is emphatically' of opinion that he should re- 
consider his decision to retire from the Congress. But inasmuch as 
aU efforts to persuade him in that behalf have failed, this Congress, 
while reluctantly accepting his decision, places on record its deeji 
sense of gratitude for the unique services rendered by him to the 
Nation and notes with satisfaction his assurance that his advice and 
guidance will he available to the Congress whenveer necessary.” 

The next session of the Congress was invited to li.P. and the invita- 
tion was accepted. 

C 3S. 
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Hardly had the Bombay Session concluded its sittings when the 
Nation .was plunged into the elections to the Assembly. The change from 
the hzifZw-charges and sufferings of the offensive movement to the lightn- 
ing marches of an election campaign and its ihundering orations was truly 
refreshing. People were restored for a while to their wonted tastes. They 
had a splendid case to present. Every District and every TahsU was 
visited. An educative and propagandistic campaign was carried on 
throughout the country^ Almost eveiy general constituency seat was con- 
tested. The Nationalists Tinder the lead of Pandit Malaviya and hlr. 
Aney chose to stand as Congress Nationalists, apart from the mere Con- 
gressmen. The seat that attracted general attention was that contested by 
Sir R. K. Shanmukham Chetti— the Commerce seat in South . India. He 
.had been sent to Ottawa by the Government of India to negotiate a scheme 
of trade relations based on Empire Preference and, on his return, had been 
elected President of the Assembly. He had the virtual support of the 
Madras Government and the Government of India. Sir Mohammad Osman, 
the es-Home Member of the Madras Government, and the Raja of Bob- 
bill, the Chief Minister, were amongst the first signatories to his mani- 
festo. The English practice of not contesting the seat of the ex-President 
or Speaker of the Legislature was invoked. Government officers freely 
took part in the elections. The Congress worked for Swami Venkata- 
•shalam Chetti, the rival candidate, and it was no trite victory that the 
latter scored over the former. ' It was a victory really of the Congress over 
Government, of moral force over wealth and power; it was a victory 
of India over Britain and Ottawa put together. Government too wanted^ 
to make this election a test election, one intended to judge whether their 
man, who had espoused their cause at Ottawa and had the courage — ^some 
might say the hardihood — ^to act against informed commercial opinion in 
the country, had the support of a commercial constituency such as it was. 
In the end, the test proved to be not merely a test of support based on 
numerical strength which would have been true if the combatants had 
fought on a territorial electorate, but a test of support based on moral 
strength and intellectual conviction of a picked few competent to judge. 
’This election was so timed as to lead almost every other election iii India, 
and when the result was announced it had an effect just the opposite of 
what was anticipated and expected. South India swept the polls. Eleven 
territorial seats had a thumping majority for the Congress. In Bengal, 
Congress Nationalists got aU the general^ seats. U. P., uni ik e in 1926, 
captured all the general seats and one Mussalman seat, Bihar and C. P., 
Maharashtra, Gujarat, Karnatak and Assam swept the polls for the Con- 
gress. Pmijab alone lagged behind, with only one seat for the Congress. 
Altogether the Congress captured 44 clear Congress seats, apart from the 
seats of the Congress Nationalists, who were with the Congress on aU 
points except on the question of the communal decision. 

The Congress Party in the Assembly put up Mr. T. A. K. Sherwani 
as candidate for the Presidentship of the Assembly but he failed. Heavy 
tolls Congress had to pay to nature in the deaths of three successful candi- 
dates, viz., Abhyankar and Sherwani and Sasmal, the last of whom was a 
Congress Nationalist, and all of whom passed away from om midst in 
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prime of their life, and after they had eontrihuted their best to the 
country’s cause. 

The Congress Party soon sej to work in the Assembly which began 
its session on January 21. An adjournment motion on the Government’s 
Circular on the AJ.V.LA. was talked out and that on the detention of 
Sarat Chandra Bose was passed by 58 to 54 votes. The refusal of permis- 
sion to Syt. Sarat Chandra Bose who had been, while an internee, retum- 
' ed to_ the Assembly uncontested, to attend its sittings, attracted the earli- 
est attention of the Congress Party which had marshalled its forces under 
the able leadership of Syt. Bhulabhai Desai. Syt. Desai brought to tlie 
Assembly the same prestige and glamcmr- as, Motilalji himself. He had 
been for some time Advocate-General of Bombay and did not care very 
much for the prize posts to which this recognised leadership of the Bar is 
the usual steppmg stone. The Indo-British Trade Agreement wus the 
object of the next attack and a resolution that it should be terminated was 
pasjed by 66 against 58 votes. The Pact was a scandalous piece of jobbery 
which was perpetrated as between the Secretary of State for India and the 
Secretary to the Board of Trade in the British Cabinet. Two members of 
the British Cabinet agreed to divide the spoils of trade in India and chose 
to call it by the dignified name of the Indo-British Trade Agreement. 
This Agreement is reaUy a document intended to implement beforehand 
the forthcoming recommendations of the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s 
Report on the commercial safeguards tmder the new Reforms. It was 
specifically laid down that the protection afforded to Indian industries 
“shall only be so much as, and no more than, will equate the prices of the 
imported goods to fair selling prices for similar goods produced in India 
and that, wherever possible, lower rates of duty ■v^ be imposed on good.s 
cf United Kingdom origin.’’ Differential margins of duty as between 
English and foreign goods shall not be altered to the, detriment of the 
United Kingdom goods. Whenever the question of protection to any 
Indian industry is referred to the Tariff Board, the Government of India 
shall afford frill opportunity to any industry concerned in the United 
Kingdom to state its case and answer cases presented by other interested 
parties. The prhdlege of duty-free entry of Indian pig-iron into the'U.K. 
will be continued so long as the duties applicable to the article on iron and 
steel imported into India are not less favourable to the U. K. than hither- 
to. Now, this extraordinary Agreement was signed on the 10th JanuarA-, 
1935, and earned the unmitigated condemnation of the Assembly. The 
ban on Khudai Khidmatgars was asked to be removed by 74 to 46 votes, 
'rhe Taxation policy of Gor'emment was the next subject of victorj’ for 
the popular party and this was followed by fliat on Siamese rice and 
twenty-five or thirty other subjects big and small. We have reserved a 
reference to the victory on the J.P.C. Report to the last. Tlie tadpole of 
the WTiite Paper at the time of the elections had since developed irdo the 
— frog of the Joint Parliamentary Committee Report ' It has since passed 
both the Houses of Parliament and become Law. As these pages are 
nearing completion, we give a comprehensive survey of the recommenda- 
tions of the J.P.C. and the case for their rejection in Appendix XTV, 
but the resolution passed by the Assembly is given below, as well as details 
of the procedure followed in this behalf. 
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The procedure followed by the Government in the Assembly in con- 
nection with the debate on the J.P.C. Report was different from that fol- 
lowed in the Provincial Councils. In the Provinces, the official bloc rightly 
refrained from taking part in the voting, so that only Indian opinion re- 
presented in Provincial Councils might register its. vote on the Report. 
In the Assembly, however, the Government decided to intervene in the 
debate and cast all votes at their disposal against amendments to their 
proposition for the consideration of ihe Report. But for this interven- 
tion, the uriainbiguous resolution moved by the Congress Party recom- 
mending the Government, "not to proceed with any legislation based on 
the said scheme,” would have been carried.* 

The Assembly, however, adopted the amendment , moved by Mr. 
Jinnah. For the purpose of voting, the amendment was divided into two 
parts, the first part relating to the acceptance of the Communal Award. 
The Congre^ amendment of neutrality was first put to vote as an ameud- 
ment.to Mr. Jinnah ’s amendment, and was lost, there being 44 votes east 
in its favour by the members of .the Congress Party. After the Congress 
amendment was lost, the Congress group remained neutral and the fii’st 
clause was carried with' the votes of the Mussahnans and the Government. 

The second and third clauses were put together as being an entire 
alternative and were adopted by the House by 74 against 58 votes. The 
Congress Party voted for the amendment ; the Government and nominated 
members voted against it. 

Mr. Jinnah ’s amendment was as follows:— 

“L That this Assembly accepts the Communal Award, so far 
as it goe.s, until a substitute is agreed upon by the various com.mu- 
nities concerned. 

“2. As regards the scheme of Provincial Governments, this 
House is of opinion that it is most unsatisfactory and disappointing 
inasmuch as it includes various objectionable features, particularly 
the establi^ment of Second Chambers, the Extraordinary and Spe- 
cial Powers of the Governors, provisions relating to Police rules, 
Secret Service and Intelligence Departments, which render the real 
control and responsibility of the Executive and Legislature ineffect- 
ive, and, therefore, unless these objectionable features are removed, 
it will not satisfy any section of Indian opinion. 

"3. "With respect to_ the scheme of the Central Government, 
called ‘All-India Federation’ this House is clearly of opinion that 
it is fundamentally bad and totally unacceptable to the people of 
British^ India, and, therefore, recommends, to the Goverxuneut of 
India to advise His Majesty’s Government not to proceed with any 
legislation based on this scheme and urges that immediate efforts 
should be made to consider how best to establish in British India alone 
a real and complete Responsible Government, and with that view, 
take steps to review the whole position in consultation with Indian 
; opinion without delay.” 
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The amendment contained in clauses^ 2 and 3 'svhich was put as .'vn 
entire alternative scheme was treated by tile Government, speaking through 
the Law Member, as being as much a rejection of the J.P.C. Report pro- 
posals as the more direct rejection of the same by the Congress. The Law 
Member, while, describing the nature of Mr. Jinnah’s amendment, said !is 
follows: — 

“Now, Sir, I was going to say that instead of the honest, direct 
and frontal attack which comes from my friend, Sir. Desai, we have 
this disingenuous and indirect attack from my Hon. friend, hlr. Mo- 
homed Ali Jinnah, although directed on the identical purpose. My 
Hon. friend knows perfectly well -that although, in foiin, it is an 
attack only on half, yet in substance, in effect, there is no difference 
in the amendment of my Hon. friend Mr. Jinnah, and the amend- 
ment of the Congress leaders.” 

The Government sustained a series of defeats in the Assembly when 
consideration of the Railway Budget came up for discussion. The Gov- 
ernment policy in connection with the management of Indian Railways 
was exposed by the members from various points of view. Mr. Bhulabhni 
Desai, the Leader of the Opposition, moved a motion for the reduction of 
the Railway Board Grant to Re. 1. 

In the course of his speech, Mr, Desai incidentally exposed' the pre- 
sent- policy of the. Government which' was, as he said, inspired by their 
Despateh in 1930. The reasons given there for such policy were, (a) ren- 
dering prompt and adequate service to Militarj^ authorities in times of 
political crisis, (b) safeguarding the enormous capital sunk in lirdian 
Railways, (c) guaranteeing service of- higher railway officers appointed 
by the Secretary of State, (d) to ensure future recruitment of Europeaus 
on Military and other grounds, and (e) maintenance of the interests of 
the Anglo-Indian community in Railway Serwce. It was in pursuance of 
this policy that the proposed India Bill has made the Railwaj's a subject 
of the Governor-General’s special responsibilities. 

Mr. Desai ’s motion was,, as he pointed out in the course of the dis- 
cussion, “not a token cut, but refusal of .supplies.” The motion was 
carried by 75 to 47 -votes. In a free country, the adoption of the motion 
for refusal of supplies would have produced its inevitable effect on the 
Government. Other cut motions introduced in connection with the Rail- 
way Budget related to the Indianisation of the Railway services (passed 
by 81 votes against 44), greater facilities for 3rd class passengers, Railway 
policy, "Wheatley Commi^ion’s recoihmendations on Labour, and reduc- 
tion of freights for transport of agricultural produce. 

The first meeting of the new "Working Committee was held at Patna 
on the 5th, 6th and 7th of December, 1934. The Committee recorded its 
sorrow at the death of Syt. B. N. Sasmal who had passed away just on 
the day of the result of his election to the Assembly was announced. The 
Working Committee expressed itself on the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee Report and passed the following resolution: — . 
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“Whereas the Congress has after full and earnest consideration 
resolved that- the scheme of future Government of India adumbrated 
in the White Paper be rejected and that the only satisfactory alter- 
native is a Constitution drawn up by a Constituent Assembly; 

“And the said rejection and demand for a Constituent Assembly 
has been endorsed in a clear and unambiguous manner by the country 
at the recent general election to the Legislative Assembly; 

. “And whereas the proposals made in the Joint Parliamentary 
' - Committee Report are in several respects even worse than those con- 
tained in the White Paper and have been condemned by almost every 
shade of opinion in India as reactionary and unacceptable; t 

“And whereas the Joint' Parliamentary Committee Scheme, de- 
. signed as it is to facilitate and perpetuate the domination and ex- 
ploitation of this country by alien, people under a costly mask, is 
fraught with greater mischief and danger than even the present Con- 
stitution; - 

“This Committee is of opinion that the said Scheme should be 
rejected, weU knowing that the rejeetion inust invol-ye . the necessity 
of struggling rmder the present Constitution, humiliating and in- 
tolerable as it is, until it is replaced by one framed by a Constituent 
Assembly in accordance with the Congress resolution- on the subject 
This Committee requests the members of the Assembly to reject the 
Scheme of Government sought to be thrust upon India in the name of 
reform and appeals to the Nation to support the Congress in every 
step that it may decide upon to secure the national objective of 
Puma Swaraj.” 

The Working Committee after congratulating the country on the 
faith and confidence it had shown in the leadership of the Congress by 
its splendid response at the Assembly elections, asked Congress organisa- 
tions and Congressmen to concentrate their attention for the next three 
months on (1) enrolment of Congress members and organisation of Con- 
gress Committees under the new Constitution, (2) collection of accui-ate 
and xiseful local data for village industries,- and (3) education of the 
masses on the Fundamental Rights and duties and the economic programme 
as adopted by the Karachi Congress. The Committee deplored the action of 
the Government for the irritating and humiliating restrictions placed 
upon the liberty and movements of Syt. Subhash Chandra Bose during his, 
short sojourn in India at the time of his father’s death. The Committee 
expressed its opinion that Congress members in the Legislatures should 
be habitual wearers of khaddar and requested them' to adhere strictly to 
tliis rule. The Committee having been asked by the Nationalist Party of 
Bengal to reconsider the Congress attitude on the question of Communal 
Award, in view of the adverse verdict of the Hindu electorate in Bengal 
during the Assembly elections, the Committee recorded the opinion that 
that policy of the Congress being laid down by the resolution of the Bom- 
bay Congress, it could not alter it, particularly when it had been over- 
whelmingly endorsed by the countiy at large. 
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"We may now profitably give a summary of tbe progress of events di- 
rectly connected with the Congress in the year 1935 — the fiftieth year of 
the Congress and the last year covered by this volume. 

The Working Committee met again on 16th to 18th January, 1935, 
and it had to offer condolences to the families of 'Abhyankar of Nagpur 
and Acharya Gidwani. Both had suffered much and served the country 
nobly and long. The Puma Swaraj or Independence Day was observed 
this j’^ear as in previous years, and a'particular resolution was prescribed 
for the whole of India. Here are the instructions and the resolution issued 
by the Working Committee : — 

“As Civil Disobedience has been suspended by the Congress, 
the proceedings for the day should not be in breach of the Ordi- 
nances, or other laws or orders promulgated by local authority. Con- 
sistently- with this precaution, silent processions should be taken to 
previously announced meeting places, and at the meetings the under- 
noted resolution worded in Hindustani 'or the local language should 
be read out by the Chairman and, without any speeches, passed by 
the audience standing. Where meetings are prohibited, every Iiouse- 
hold should meet at the appointed time and pass the resolution and 
inform the nearest Congress Committee of having done so. 

“At every meeting, or in every house, the passing of the resolu- 
tion should be preceded by the unfurling of the National Flag. 

“The resolution shall be as under: 

“We remind ourselves on this, the solemn National Day, that 
Complete Independence is our birthright and we shall not rest till 
we have achieved it. 

'To that end we shall strive to the utmost of our ability in 
thought, word and deed, to observe Truth and Non-violence and shall 
consider no sacrifice or suffering too great to be undergone. 

‘As a token of the expression of the two essential qualities of 
Truth and Non-violence,- we shall seek to 

(i) adopt and promote heart unity among different commu-^ 
nities and to establish complete equality of .status among 
all, irrespective of caste or creed or race; 

(ii) to adopt and promote complete abstinence from intoxi- 
cating drink or drugs; 

(iii) to promote hand-spinning and other village industries 
and to adopt for personal use khaddar and other product.'^ 
of village industries to the exclusion of other products; 

(iv) to abolish untouehability; 

(v) to serve the starving millions in every way we can ; and, 

(\u) to engage in all other national and constructive effort.’ 

“It is recommended that the National Day he devoted, in so far 

as it is possible, to some special constructive effort and a determina- 
tion be made to develop greater dedication to the cause of Puma 
Swaraj. 

"There should be no Jiarfal observed.” 
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The Jubilee celebrations connected with King George’s reign natu- 
rally attracted special attention and was the subject of the following re- 
solution: — 

‘ ‘ Official announcement has been made that the Silver Jubilee 
of His Britaimic Majesty’s reign is to be celebrated in' India. It is 
necessary for the "Working Committee to guide the public as to the 
attitude to be adopted on the occasion. - 

. “The Congress has and can have nothing but good wishes for 
the personal weU-being of His Majesty, but the Congress cannot 
ignore the -fact that the rule in India with which His Majesty is 
naturally identified has been a positive hindrance to the political, 
moral and material growth of the Nation. It now threatens to culmi- 
nate in a Constitution which, if enforced, promises to exploit the 
Nation, to drain her of what she still possesses of wealth and to harden 
her political subjection as has perhaps never been attempted bMore. 

“It is, therefore, impossible for the Working Committee to advise 
any participation in the' forthcoming celebration. At the same time, 
tlie Working Committee has no desire, by hostile demonstrations, 
to wound the susceptibilities of Englishmen and others who will want 
to take part in the celebrations. The Working Committee, therefore, 
advises the general public, including Congressmen who may be mem- 
bers of elected bodies, to be satisfied with mere abstention from the 
events that may be arranged for celebration. 

“The Working Committee trusts that the authorities and res- 
. imnsible Englishmen will recognise and appreciate the honest and 
inevitable attitude of the WorMng Committee and refrain from un- 
necessarily wounding national self-respect by compelling, directly or 
indirectly, participation in the forthcoming celebrations.” 

On the question of the Textile MiUs the position was cleared: — 

“As most of the textile mill-owners have broken their pledges 
given to the Congress, the Working Committee is of opinion that 
it is no longer possible to continue the system of certification by the 
Congress or associated bodies, the old certificates issued .should, 
therefore, be considered as cancelled. 

“The Working Committee is further of opinion that it is the , 
duty of aU Congressmen and those who sympathise with the Con- 
gress to confiine their attention and give their support exclusively 
to the promotion of hand-spun and hand-woven cloth.” 

Under Article STI (d) (iii) of the amended Constitution, the Work- 
ing Conimittee framed disciplinary imles. 

Doubts having been raised regarding he interpretation of ‘ Residential 
Qualifications’ in the Congress Constitution, the same was made clear by 
a resolution of the Working Committee. 

The Committee then discussed the problem of Burma imder the Scheme 
of Reforms in the J.P.C. Report, and Burma as a Congress circle, and 
decided that the Burma Provincial Congress Committee shoTild, for the 
time being, function as before. " 
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. With regard to the position of Indians in Burma under the new 
Scheme, the Committee was of opinion that as the whole Scheme wiis un- 
acceptable and therefore no amendments could be suggested by the Con- 
gress, there was no bar to Burma Indians criticising parts of the Scheme 
which mrtually affected their position and status. 

The President was authorised to issue an appeal for funds for re- 
tieving the distress' in the famine stricken areas of Rayalaseema in Andhra. 

Again the unity of command and action was demonstrated in the 
observance of an All-India Protest Day against the J,P.C. Report on the 
7th Pebraary, 3935, In pursuance of an appeal in that behalf, meetings 
were. held not merely in. every town of any importance but also in distant 
nooks and comers of many Provinces, and the resolution suggested by the 
President was. adopted at such meetings. 

The demonstrations held in Rangoon under the auspices of the Burma 
Provincial Congress Committee was unique in the sense that Burmans 
and Indians came together on a common platform to press for the rejec- 
tion of the Report. 

We must now refer to the Unity Talks that took place in January 
and Pebraary, 1935. 

Negotiations for an agreed settlement between the communities which 
could replace the so-called Communal Award, and which by minimising 
communal discord and bickerings could enable the countrj* to present a 
United front, proceeded for more than a month between the Congress Pre- 
sident, Babu Rajendra Prasad, and hir. M. A. Jinnah, President of the 
All India Muslim League. The talks started on January 2?,rd. and were 
continued with a short break upto 1st March, 1935, when they terminated 
without any tangible result, much to the disappointment of the country. 

The policy of repression adopted by Government received noth- 
ing but encouragement from the cessation of the Congress offensive. It 
is always a feature of despotic rule to take advantage of the enemy’s 
passivity in order to wipe out traces of revolt. The universal condemna- 
tion of the J.P.C. Report and the Bill before Parliament which it gave 
birth to, only irritated the. Government the more. In Calcutta, sedition 
prosecutions were being pursued. The Government of Bengal refused to 
allow the session of the AU India Trade Union Congress to he held in 
Calcutta. Police harassments of Congress workers in the peaceful pursuit 
of the Congress programme became the subject of complaint from 
certain districts. 

The year 1935 did not witness any change in the Government alti- 
tude of policy. The Congress was looked upon with suspicion and 
as a potential enemy, and no opportunity was lost of taking action 
against Congress workers even on the slightest pretext. -Those suspected 
in connection with terrorist activities continued to remain in deten- 
tion either in jaU or private residences, without trial, and their number 
in Bengal alone came to 2,700. House searches were held from 
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time to time in various places and even offices of the A.I.C.C. and some of 
the P.C.G.’s like those of Bihar did not escape attention. lOian Abdul 
Gatfar was sentenced to two years' imprisonment for a speech delivered in 
Bombay and Dr. Satyapal to a year’s imprisonment for a speecli in con- 
nection with the election campaign. 

The detenus in Bengal could be counted in thousands. Their fami- 
lies were left in a helpless condition. -Government detached from them 
the youngmen competent to maintain them. These youngmen had been 
interned or externed or detained for years without trial. The All-India 
Congress Committee, when it met at Jubbulpore on the 24th and 2otn of 
April, passed a resolution expressing sympathy and decided to raise fimds 
for the relief of the distress caused to the families and dependants of the 
detenus. The 19th of May was observed as a day of protest against the 
detention of large numbers of persons without trial by a Court of law and 
for making collections, and the President sent a public appeal to the 
country in this behalf. The Bengal Government met this move on the 
part of the Congress by an order issued under section 2-A of the Indian 
Press (Emergency Powers) Act by which they prohibited absolutely the 
publication of any information connected with the observance of the De- 
tenu Day throughout India in accordance with instructions issued by the 
President of the Congress. This evoked a protest from the journalists of 
Bengal who suspended the publication of their journals for a day on that 
account. ' 

The All-India Congress Committee met at Jubbulpore on the 24th 
and 25th of April, passed a resolution on Congress Parliamentary Board 
and an Election Dispute Panel, and appointed auditors. It expressed its 
condolence at the death of Mr. T. A. K. gherwani. It expressed its satisfac- 
tion at the work of the Congress Party in the Assembly and drew the 
attention of the country to the continuance of the ban on Congress organi- 
sations in the N.W.P. Province and all Congi'ess Committees in Midnapore 
district in Bengal, and on affiliated and allied bodies like the Khndai 
Khidmatgars, the Hindustan Seva Dal in Bengal, Gujarat and elsewhere, 
to the suppression of Labour and' Youth League organisations in 'Bengal, 
the Bombay Presidency, the Punjab and elsewhere on the plea of alleged , 
tendencies without reference to any overt acts and to organisation; and 
appealed to the people at large to increase the strength of the Congress' 
organisation as a means of liberation. 

The Committee noted the flagrant abuse of the ancient piece of legis- 
lation called the Foreigners’ Act and the extemmeut of Congressmen 
from British India under the said Act, thus depriving them of the oppor- 
tunity of legitimate residence and carrying on their business in British 

India. 

\ 

The Committee strongly condemned the continued repression in 
Bengal and the detention and internment of a large number of youths, 
depriving their families of their support and without themselves making 
any arrangement for the maintenance of these suffering families. It re- 
corded its opinion that the Bengal Government should either discharge 
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the detemis or give them a fair trial. It assured the people of Bengal 
and the detemis of its full sympathy in their affliction. It also called 
upon the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee to submit to the "Work- 
ing Committee a list of detenus with full particulars about the period of 
detention and financial condition of the fairies. It also resolved to start 
an AU-India Fund for the relief of detenus’ families, under the control 
of its Working Committee. 

The Committee deplored the horrible acts of mob violence at Feroz- 
abad culminating in the burning alive of the whole family of Doctor 
Jivaram, including children and patients, and drew the attention of lead- 
ers to the deplorable results to which frenzied commimalism can go and 
appealed for effective steps to impress upon the public at large "the need 
for living together in peace and friendship, with mutual good understand- 
ing and respect. The Committee laid down that the interests of the people 
of the Indian States are as much the concern of the Indian National Con- 
gress as those of the people of British India, and assured the States’ people 
of its full support in the struggle for freedom. 

The Working Committee, which met at the same time at Jubbulpore, 
fixed the maximum number of delegates returnable by each Province 
under the new Constitution and prepared a time-table for the various steps 
to be taken for the organisation of Congress Committees and election of de- 
legates to the next Congress and members of the A.I.C.C. It dealt with 
certain election disputes in Provinces and provided for the repre.scnta- 
tion of the N.W.F.P. and the District of Jlidnapore in Bengal in the 
Congress and the A.I.C.C,, inasmuch as Congress organisations being under 
ban in those places no election could take place. 

Hardly had 18 months elapsed since, on January loth, 1934, the Bihar 
earthquake conAiilsed the country, when on the 31st of IMay, 1935, the 
earthquake at Quetta cast a shadow of gloom all over the land. That the 
initiative for relief should have been taken by Government is natural 
in view of the city being a Military centre, but that orders shonld be issued 
prohibiting outsiders from entering Quetta to give relief or organise aid, 
passes aU xmderstanding. Neither the Congress President nor Gandhi has 
been given permission to go to the place. Under tlic circumstances all or- 
ganisation of help could be made only on the outskirts of the prohibited 
zone. The President of the Congress organised a Quetta Central Kelicf 
Committee which, with branches in Sind, the Punjab and the N.W.F.P., 
has been giving relief to sufferers who have been sent to these Provinces 
from Quetta. June 30th was observed as a day for showing sj-mpathy to 
sufferers and for prayers for the dead. The policy of Government in this 
regard is but the crowning piece of a policy of suspicion and distrust and 
has obliged the Working Committee to pass the following resolution on 
Quetta relief on l-8-’35: — ’ 

“The Working Committee records its sense of deep sorrow at 
the loss sustained in men and money by thousands of people during 
the recent earthquake in Quetta and other parts of Baluchistan and 
tenders its condolences and sjunpathy to the bereaved and the 
sufferers. 
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“The Working Committee endorses the action, takfen by the' Pre- 
sident in forming a Central Belief Committee for collecting funds 
• and administering relief. The Committee thanks all those who ren- 
dered valuable aid through personal , care to thousands of the injim- 
ed and distressed under very difficult circumstances, and aelmow- 
ledges the response of the public to appeals for funds. 

“The Working Committee, while recognising the efforts made by 
the authorities at Quetta to meet the situation with the resources at 
their . disposal, is of opinion based on the published statements of 
eye-'vntnesses, official and non-official, that many., persons under the 
debris could have been rescued if the digging operation had been' 
undertaken on an adequate scale and not stopped after two days, 
and if the offered help from the-pTublic had not been rejected. 

“The ‘Working Committee is of opinion that the Government 
should appoint a commission composed of officials and non-officials 
to enquire into the allegations made by the public and, in some res- 
pects, supported by published statements of officials, viz., 

1. that the statement made on behalf of the Government ^en 
assistance was offered, that they had ample resources to 
deal with the situation in Quetta, does hot appear to be 
borne- out by facts; 

2. that they unjustifiably turned away such proffered assist- 
, ”ance;, 

3. that they ought to have recruited available assistance from 
neighbouring areas to cope properly with the emergency; 

4. that whilst every European resident of the affected area was 
accounted for, no adequate attempt was made in respect of 
the Indian residents and there was similar discrimination 
between Indians and Europeans in the- matter of rescue, re- 
lief and salvage.” 

Another problem that agitated Congressmen, notably those in the 
Assembly and those who were keen on Council-entry, in the middle of 1935 
relates to the question of aec.eptance of office under the new Constitution. 
It was somewhat unfortunate that thi^ task should havev.been started hi 
the country while yet the Bill was before Parliament; nor can we ignore 
the fact that the attitude expressed in India by this wing of Congressmen 
was taken fuU advantage of by those in charge of the BUI, to assure Par- 
liament that there were men who would work the new Eeforms. The atti- 
tude of the Congress itself was definitely declared in the Congress reso- 
lution of Bombay (1934), and no one is competent to deal ■with this ques- 
tion before the next Congress sits. Accordingly, the Working Committee 
passed the following resolution at the end of July at Wardha, referring 
tlie question to the plenary session of the Congress: — 

“Ha-ring read the resolution of several Congress Committees re- 
lating to the acceptance or non-aeceptanee of office imder the new 
Constitution, this Committee is of opinion that ahy decision on the 
question would be premature at this stage and should'lfe left oyer 
for the next session of the Congress. It declares that any expression 
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of opinioa on the question by individual Congressmen does not re- 
present the view of the Congress.” 

The Indian States Peoples’ Organisation was, in the course of tlic 
early part of the year, somewhat agitated over the opinion of hir. Bhula- 
bhai Desai, the Leader of the Parliamentary Boards which he had tendered 
in his professional capacity to the Princes of India in relation to the ques- 
tion of Federation under the Government of India BiU, while yet the Bill 
was before the Commons, and a speech which he had delivered at ilysore. 
In the month of July, there was a demand for a meeting of the A.I.C.C. 
to consider the attitude of the Congress towards the rights of the people 
of the Indian States who base their demand on the following utterance of 
Gandhi at the second Round Table Conference : — 

“The Congress is not going to be satisfied with any Constitu- 
tion which does not provide for the fundamental rights of citizen- 
ship for the States’ people, with a right of representation on the Fe- 
deral Legislature.” 

The "Working Committee at its meeting held at Wardha on the 29th, 
30th and 31st July, 1935, passed a resolution on the subject, embodying its 
considered opinion on the subject which was as follows : — 

“Although the policy of the Congress regarding the States in 
India has been defined in its resolutions, a persistent effort is being 
made by or on behalf of the people of the States to get a fuller de- 
claration of the Congress policy. The Working Committee therefore 
issues the following statement concerning the policy of the Congress 
with regard to the Princes and the people of the States ; 

“The Indian National Congress recognises that the people in the 
Indian States have an inherent right to Swaraj no less than the 
people of British India. It has accordingly declared itself in favour 
of the establishment of representative Responsible Government in the 
States and has in that behalf not only appealed to the Princes to 
establish such Responsible Government in their States and to gua- 
rantee fundamental rights of citizenship, like freedom of person, 
speech, association and the Press to their people, but has also pledg- 
ed to the States’ people its sjnnpatliy and support in their legitimate 
and peaceful struggle for the attainment of full responsible Govern- 
ment. By that declaration and by that pledge, the Congress stands. 
The Congress feels that even in their own interests the Prince.s will 
be well advised to establish at the earliest possible moment full Res- 
ponsible Government within their States, carrying a guarantee of full 
rights of citizenship to their people. 

“It should be understood, however, that the responsibility and 
the burden of carrjung on that struggle within the States must ne- 
cessarily fall on the States’ people themselves. The Congress can 
exercise moral and friendly influence upon the States, and this it is 
bound to do wherever possible. The Congre.ss has not other power 
' under existing circumstances, although the people of India, whether 
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under the British, the Princes or any other power, are geographically 
^ and historically one and indivisible. ■ ' : 

“In the heart of controversy, the limitation of the Congress is 
often forgotten. ' Indeed, any -other policy will defeat the common 
purpose. £ 

“With regard to the impending constitutional changes, it has 
been suggested that the Congress should insist upon certain amend- 
ments of that portion of the Government of India Bill which deals 
"■ with the relation of the Indian States to the Indian Federation. The 
Congress has more than once categorically rejected the entire Scheme 
of Constitutional Eeforms on the broad ground of its not being an 
expression of the will of the people of India and has insisted on a 
Constitution to be framed by a Constituent Assembly. It may: not 
now ash for an amendment of the Scheme in any particular part. To 
do so would' amount to a reversal of the Congress policy. 

“At the same time, it is hardly necessary to assure the people 
of the -States that the Congress wiU never be guilty of sacrificing 
their interests in order to buy the support of the Princes, From its 
inception, the Congress has. stood unequivocally for the rights of the 
masses of India as against vested rights in conflict with their true 
interest.” 

Finally it was resolved that the fiftieth anniversary of the Congress 
be observed in a fitting manner on the day the Congress met. for the first 
time in 1885, and for this purpose the Working Committee appointed a 
Sub-Committee to draw up a programme for the occasion. 

The short interval between the Wardha meeting and the close of the 
year more or less uneventful, except for the sudden release of Jawaharlal 
Nehru from the Ahnora Jail, — on account of the grave state of his wife’s 
health on the 3rd September. He was straightway to leave for Europe 
and should he return to India before the term of his imprisonment ex- 
pired, he would, as orders stood, have to return to prison. 

The only other event of any importance or interest was the sitting 
of the A.I.C.C. in Madras on the 17th and 18th of Ocotber, 1935. There 
was a rich promise of a reinforced attack on the questions of ‘office ac- 
ceptance’ and ‘the Congress and the States’ which was expected to be 
made at the meeting. The A.I.C.C., it may be said, met for the first time 
in the city of Madras, if we leave out of account the sittings of the body 
directly associated with a session of the Congress. It was, however, agreed 
in Madras that the statement of the "Working Committee on the question 
of +he States and the Congress be approved, and, on the question of ac- 
ceptance of office, the A.I.C.C. thought that, considering the long interval 
that would elapse before the provincial elections under the new Consti- 
tution would take place, as well as the uncertain character of the political 
conditions in the interval, it would be not only premature, but inadvisable 
ana impolitic to commit the Congress to any decision on the subject. 

'"ne minor but important .point may be noted, in connection with the 
sitting of the A.I.C.C. in Madras. The Bengal members of the A.I.C.C. 
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were informed that they would not he allowed to sit at the meetin" as tlic 
Bengal P.C.C. had not paid in full its contribution of Es. 500 to the 
A.I.C.C. A notice was also served by the Working Committee on the 
Executive of the B.P.C.O. to show cause why disciplinary action should 
not he taken against it for having deliberately defied the instructions of 
the Working Committee in the matter of the recognition of the Calcutta 
Central District Congress Committee. 

In closing, we may just mention the fact that the Government of 
India Act was passed by Parliament and received the Royal assent on 
Jxdy 2nd, 1935. We have no wish to burden this volume with any criti- 
cism of the Act. Only, we feel tempted to quote a short extract from the 
speech of a member of the House of Commons with which the debates vir- 
tually terminated. On the 5th of June, 1935, Major kDlner, speaking on 
the India Bid, compared hlr. Churchill and Sir Samuel Hoare to the vil- 
lain and the hero of a play. The hero (Sir S. Hoare), said he, had beaten 
the villain. “He will doubtless finally dispose of idm today (5-G-’3o) 
without any loss of blood.” “Then,” declared Major klilner, “the two 
protagonists will be found to leave the stage-door arm in arm,” Verily, 
this is the drama enacted in Parliament not only in 1935, but in 1920 
as well. While it is broadly true that there is an ultra-conservative section 
in the English Parliament which in popular parlance is known as the 
Mie-hard’ party, the fact remains that ultimately the object of all the 
parties is the same, namely, to evolve a picture which, as the Manchester 
Guardian once urged, looks like Swaraj to India and like British Raj to 
England. For this purpose, the different parties stage a quarrel on tke 
floor of the Houses of Parliament, some appearing inclined to give, others 
appearing to resist, and the former prevaUnig upon the moderate elements 
in India to accept whatever is possible of being given under the circum- 
stances, as the latter woiild not allow them to go even thus far. The*' party 
in power plays the part of the hero, and the partj’’ in opposition plajT; the 
part of the villain. The two stage a quarrel within the walls of West- 
minster, and once they leave the arena they congratulate each other on 
the magnificent, realistic turn given to their feigned differences. Bet- 
ween the two, India is befooled. 

Before this chapter closes, let us say a word regarding the growing 
sense of responsibility that is being evinced by the Presidents of the Con- 
gress from year to year. Mrs. Besant had emphasised the conception of 
her being the President of the Congress throughout the year. Ever since, 
this high precedent has received full support at the hands of her numer- 
ous successors. Except for one or two Pre.sidents who simply disappear- 
ed from public view soon after the spectacular sittings of the Congress 
were concluded, the rest have taken to their duties with a real zest and a 
high sense of responsibility. Following this noble precedent, Babu Ra- 
jendra Prasad, whose health is below par but whose energies and capacity 
for endurance, however, vary inversely as the square of his health, has 
had a whirlwind tour round the country, and in this respect has taken a 
new step altogether in order to keep himself in direct touch with the men 
and the movements in the country. His hands are already full with work 
relating to the Bihar Earthquake Relief. On the top of it, he has heavj' 
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duties as President of the Congress, duties of a routine character, and the 
earthquake in Quetta has further added to the weight of those duties. It 
is remarkable that in the midst of such ' pressing engagements he should 
have toured Maharashtra, Karnatak, Berar, the Punjab, part of C.P., 
Tamil Nadu, Andhra and Kerala. He is, in addition, connected with the 
A,I.S,A. and 'his ‘no-change’ proclivities have in no. way lessened his m- 
terest or participation in the activities of the election campaign. The 
absence of Gandhi from the political arena has augmented the burdens on 
bis shoulders, for, so long as Gandhi was there, it is an open secret that 
Congress was sitting lightly upon the shoulders of his colleagues. Not 
that they ever evaded their responsibilities, but that an overshadowing 
personality like Gandhi’s would leave to his eoUeagues little share in the 
arduous tasks that public life demands. Thus has the Presidentship of 
the Congress become a throne of power burdened with heavy cares and 
responsibilities. Shall wenot go one step further and say that the Congress 
has become a parallel organisation in the country to that of Government, 
with its own ideals which are repressed by Government, with its schemes 
of uplift for the villages which are sought to be^ outstripped by those of 
Government, with its own philosophy of Truth and Non-violence which 
are discredited and reviled by a Government wedded to physical force? 
The Congress has worked for fifty years and been acclaimed a great, sue- , 
cess. Some say it lias proved a failure. Success or failure, Satyagraha is 
a new force introduced into Congress politics. It is yet on its trial, but 
has been suflBciently long at work to be able to arrest publie attention. This 
change of ideals, this alteration of methods and means, has been brought 
about by. the initiative of one man who, though born and educated in 
India, was in the formative period of his life an exile from the country, 
living in South Africa and making his strange ‘Experiments with Truth 
in a strpnge land’. People ask whether the Congress is not a failure, whe- . 
ther Satyagraha is not weighed and found wanting, and definitely whether 
Gandhi is not played out. We shall conclude this volume with an answer 
to each of these questions. 


I 



CHAPTER IV 


Conclusion 

I 

"We have rapidly reviewed the progress of events during the past fifty 
years and dealt with the latter half of tlie period in somewhat greater 
detail than the former half. During this long course of years, various 
eminent men have heen called upon to lead the Nation. Dadabhai Naoroji 
presided over the Congress thrice and introduced the term Swaraj into 
Congress phraseology. W. C. Bonnerjee, the first President, presided a 
second time; Surendra Nath Banerjea — ^the ‘Trumpet voice of India’ — 
enjoyed the honour twice, and so did the white-robed Pandit ^laclan 
Mohan Malaviya as well as Pandit Motilal Nehru and Sir 'William ^Yed- 
derhurn. The Mussalmans contributed eight Presidents out of fifty-one 
— Tyabji, Sayani Nawab Syed Mahomed Bahadur, Hasan Imam. .;Sbul 
Kalam Azad, Hakim Ajmal Khan, Mahomed Ali and Dr. Ansari-. Dada- 
bhai Naoroji and Sir Pherozeshah Mehta came as the representatives of 
that noble community — the Parsees — ^who have enriched India ’.s Vedie 
and Islamic cultures by the confluence with them of their omi culttire, — 
the culture of Zend Avesta. Bengal stands foremost in having contributed 
men like "W. C. Bonnerjee, Ananda Mohan Bose. Ramesli Chandra Dutt. 
Lai Mohan Ghose, Bhupendra Nath Basu, Sir S. P. Sinha, Ambika Charau 
Mazuradar and C. R. Das. To U. P. belong Bishan Narayan Dhar. Mala- 
viya, Motilalji and his son Jawaharlal The last of the Presidents. Ra- 
jendra Babu, comes from Bihar, wliich had earlier given Hasan Imam. 
The Punjab had the honour of giving Lala Lajpat Rai, and C. P. ^ludiiol- 
kar. From Gujarat came Gandhi and Vallabhbhai Patel. The crop from 
Bombay was abundant. T3’abji and Sajmni have alread.v been referred to. 
as also Mehta, "Wacha, Gokhale and Chandavarkar complete the list from 
the western Pro%nnce. From Madras came Ananda Charlu. an Andhra, 
then Sir C. Sankaran Nair, a Kerala-putra, and finall.v the Grand Old 
Man of the South — ^Mr. C. Vijaj-araghavachari who. along with Mr. .S. 
Srinivasa Ij'engar, hails from Tamil Nadu. Two ladies, Mrs. Besnnt and 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, have graced the Presidential throne. The European 
communitj' had its own turn through Messrs. Yule, “Webb. V’eddorburn 
and Cotton. This varied list shows how the Congress is not merely a 
national but truly an international bodj'.® 

r. 

Let us now revert to the questions which we have set ourselves at tlm 
end of the last chapter — Is Congress a failure? Few will gainsay the 
fact that the past decade has witnessed the stcadv’ rise of new, eoneejits 
controlling the time-honoured ideas of politics and culture. The domain 

* The addreJ^scs of Ihcic dUlinjruished Presidents fill orer 2,000 printed and havr i tuh’.iih- 

cd by Mcfisri.G.A. Natesan vl- COr, Msdra*. in two volutner. ^ The pralitudf of the p'iblir te d-j* to 
enlcrprisinc and patriotic firm — forerunner* in the ficM of national I:terature — for tin* aet <ii 
scrt-ice to Indian Nationalism, done in the ‘jubilee* year of the Con 2 rc<s. 

C.—SO. 
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of polities itself wldcli is, broadly, tbe science of buman well-being has 
been extended not only in India but ull tbe world over so as to embrace 
a study and solution of tbe larger problems of a socio-economic character. 
And when to these we superadd ideas of culture and morality, we have 
elevated polities from tbe vulgar levels of the nineteenth century to the 
healthy and ethical standards to which India has been introduced ditring 
the past fifteen or sixteen years; and this has been done under the guid- 
ance of a world character, M. K. Gandlii, whose in'v'ulnerability is ap- 
propriately and tersely described by Prof. Gilbert Murray in the follow- 
ing words: — 

“Be careful in dealing wdth a man who cares nothing for sen- 
sual pleasures, nothing for comfort or praise or promotion, but is 
simply determined to do what he believes to be right. He is a danger- 
ous and uncomfortable enemy, because his body which you can al- 
ways conquer, gives you so little purchase over his soul.” 

It is under the guidance of such a teacher that Congress has sought 
to impress politics with the ideal of service, emphasised the need for a 
wider culture and higher patriotism amongst the classes and laboured for 
establishing village leadership. Congress has in fact founded a new reli- 
gion— the religion of politics. We cannot, without being false to our 
creed, regard any great human issue as outside the sphere of religion. For 
religion stands not for any particular dogma or method of worship but 
for a higher life, a spirit of sacrifice, and a scheme of self -dedication. And 
when we speak of the Religion of Politics we merely make -the sordid 
politics of the day sacred, the compartmental politics of the day compre- 
hensive, the competitive politics of the day co-operative. 

In this attitude and frame of mind, it is that we have pleaded for 
Truth and Legitimacy as the cardinal factors in the upbuilding of Indian 
Nationalism. Untruth has always gained earlier and cheaper victories in 
life, dissimulation and duplicity hav often triumphed easily over reason 
and rectitude. Yea, laAV and logic have scored over life itself in the past. 
But these victories and triumphs are as partial as they are fleeting, 
and have only betrayed the victors into unenviable positions. On a larger 
scale, the triumphs of the Great War have brought no success to the victors 
over the vanquished. On a smaller scale, the conquest, so-called, of Eng- 
land over India has brought to lasting happiness to the former as against 
the latter. The policy imderlying the conduct of statesmen in organising 
the various Rotmd Table Conferences has not ensured for ever India as 
the out-house of England. Every wave of repression has only reacted 
against the interests of the repressors and engendered a spirit of resist- 
ance, now manifesting itself as Civil Disobedience and now taking sterner 
and fiercer forms at the hands of the rising generation. To say that we 
haA'e failed in our programme of Non-co-operation is but to read the wish 
for the thought, for in the long last, every failure is only seemingly such 
and is in reality but a step to success. Success itself is but the last phase 
of a series of failures. 
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Thus do we judge the programme of the Congress. That programme 
is of a two-fold character. On the aggressive side, it has given battle to 
Government in a manner which no civilized Government dare condemn. 
Non-violence, in thought, word and deed, has been the key-note of that 
fight and Gandhi has been acknowledged the Chief Constable of India. 
Government may have affected to abominate his cult of Satyagraha but who 
can condemn the hold of Truth and Non-violence on the affections of tlie 
people? In an age when Royal families have been annihilated and mon- 
archies have been upset and democratic constitutions have given way. in 
an age, too when the bi-party or the tri-party system of old has disap- 
peared from politics and the rise of opposition is subdued not by defeat- 
ing the opponent at the polls but by annihilating the party literally, to 
speak of non-violence may smmd a mockery. Our recent experiences have 
furnished a fit and timely warning to us that the victories won through 
bloodshed are only maintained through bloodshed and lost through more 
of it, and that, when once force has become installed as the arbiter bet- 
ween two nations, it tends to butt in between any two comnnmities and, 
for the matter, of that, between any two indi^'iduals on aU possible occa- 
sions. 

On the constructive side, the programme of the Congress bas been 
simple, — incredibly so. We must admit it. may not have appealed to the 
sophisticated classes of the country, who live in towns and cities, wear 
foreign cloth, speak a foreign tongue and serve a foreign master. A cen- 
sus of oirr towns would be a study in itself, revealing the surprising fact 
that almost every alternate man is dependent for his li^a’ng, for his pros- 
perity and for his fame, upon the goodwill of the foreign ridel’s. Tliese 
facts are not discerned readily, for we do not know who our masters really 
are. But we know that they range from the constable to the E.xcise In- 
spector, the Bank Agent and the English tailor. The P.W.D. lascar. the 
Revenue Collector, the Bench Magistrate and the Bill discounter are all 
the unpaid representatives of the British Empire Ltd., whose Local Board 
of Directors is the Government of India with sub-offices in the various 
Provinces. The British Government is entrenched behind the seven pra- 
harams of the Army, the Police and the Sen-ices, the Courts, the Councils, 
the Colleges, the Local Bodies and the titled aristocracy. The eighty per 
cent of rural population in the country lives in fear of the Revenue autho- 
rities and the balance of urban population in fear of the ^lunieipalities. 
Local Boards, Income-tax officers. Excise authorities and the Police. 

It has, therefore, become supremely important to cast off fear re- 
sulting from a recognition of force, and plant, in its stead, hope and 
courage that spring from a genuine love of non-violence. The construct- 
ive Programme has, therefore, taken on hand activities tj*pical of three 
respective classes wliich bring Congressmen engaged in them into close 
touch with the masses. Wlien, therefore, we speak of kbaddar, we not only 
help the poor to find a subsidiary' occupation or even a living wage, but 
give them an opportunity of cultivating self-respect by throwin" off the 
symbol of slavery that is on their backs. We conscn*e the sacredness of 
the home and give the craftsman that creative joy through the exercise of 
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his craft which forms the true index of civilization. When people are 
asked to pay a bit more for khaddar, we teach them to give a voluntary 
bounty to a national industry which it is the legitimate duty of the State 
really to provide, but wliich it would not. Above all, we teach simplicity 
to our people and with simplicity of living come sublimity of thought, 
ideas of self-respect, self-sufficiency, self-reliance and self-realization. 
What we have sought to achieve on the economic plane through khaddar, 
we strive to attain on the moral plane through prohibition, and, on the 
social, through the removal of untouehability. There must be something 
unspeakably low, not to say worse, in a State objecting to the organisa- 
tion of prohibition amongst its citizens. The problem is far too simple to 
need any discussion. The Nation is mainly composed of the two great 
communities — Hindu and Muslim — ^both of whom base their religious 
teachings on the prohibition of drink. The temperance movement in tlie 
country has worked on this basis; yet, when the Nation is serious and 
constructs this moral plank in its political platfox'm and organizes it by 
picketing, Government comes down on the Congress like a wolf on tlie 
fold. Wlien the Congress Governments have introduced prohibition, — 
much to the universal satisfaction of the people concerned, — notably of 
the women of the families, the exit of Congress Ministries from the office 
has served as a signal for a retrograde step in Bombay and Bihar. 

We have not fared, better when we add a social plank to this platform 
in the removal of untouehability. The Premier’s decision had “rent 
asunder those whom God hath united” by carving out the Harijans into a 
separate electorate. Only the fast unto death of the great leader of India 
has made an amendment possible of that undesirable document and has 
established a broad unity in the Hindu community, .though with some 
internal eompartmentalism still lingering. And when we have sought to 
remove the prevailing bar to the entry of the Harijans into temples, even 
when a plebiscite has strengthened the hands of their trustees. Govern- 
ment have interposed their irresistible opposition to a progressive measure 
which is but permissive, and nipped it in the bud. 

The problem that the country has to face is one of supreme complexity 
— ^with a Government that would divide and rule, and rule and divide, 
with towns and cities arrayed against villages, with the classes having in- 
terests conflicting with those of the masses, with an unholy opposition 
organised against elementary reforms, with an embargo upon khaddar, 
with obstruction to communal equality, and with resistance to, the fostering 
of moral virtues. These have made it abundantly clear that Swaraj can- 
not be won, if at aU, only through the votaries of English education, the 
followers of the learned professions and the captains of trade or industrial 
magnates. New values have had to be evolved. The power of the Nation 
has had to be developed through the development of a sense of national 
consciousness in the masses living in the villages, and their confidence se- 
cured not by a mere delivery of lectures or by contributions to the Press 
but by a day-to-day service rendered to the people at large. Once tins 
confidence is secured, the programme set forth by the Congi’ess for the eman- 
cipation of the Nation will be readiW followed. Swaraj inaj’" not b.y this 
process readily fall into our hands like a ripe apple, but it will soon be e'\’i- 
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dent that every act of service rendered to the people is a stone, well and 
truly laid, in the foimdations of Swaraj, and everj' disability removed from 
society in its socio-economic structnre is a storej^ raised in bnildinpr the 
edifice of Swaraj. The process is doubtless slow, but the results are cer- 
tain and abiding. Thus has the Congress taken its message to the villages 
and established what we have described as milage leadership. 

II 

TTe must now say a word upon the new technique that has been brought 
into play in order to work out the programme of the Congress. We arc as 
yet in the rudimentary stage of its evolution, and to study a movement 
while yet it is imperfect or even inchoate is perhaps as difficult and delicate 
a task as one maj' be called upon to discharge; the more so for ardent 
votaries thereof, who believe in its mightj' potentialities and haA'e become, 
therefore, the butt of ridicule bj' its opponents and the object of hatred 
by its enemies. All great movements have passed through similar stages. 
They are alwaj’s interpreted — be it pnrposel}’ or inadvertently— -as the 
equivalent of their counterfeits, at best as but the variants of the cruder 
forms in which perhaps thej’- had their beginnings. It is as if a diamond is 
studied as carbon with which it is chemically identical and of which it is 
the isomer; Satyagraha is likewise equated to mere Passive Eesistance. 
But the two movements are substantiallj' different, even as the scintilla- 
tions of the gem in the jewel differ from the dark element of the chemist 
in the laboratory. Nay more, Passive Resistance and Satyagraha exhibit 
diametrically opposite qualities. Yet one need not be surprised that Satya- 
graha, though it was not initiated consciously by its founder as a kind of 
Passive Resistance, had been preceded earlier by some such manifestation 
a short time before Gaudlii came into the movement, and people under- 
stood it as such. It was while Mrs. Besant was interned in 1917 that the 
Congress threatened Passive Eesistance, but with her release, it aborted. 
And when Gandhi came on the scene and inaugurated a campaign of 
Satyagraha, first out.side the Congress against the Rowlatt Acts, and ne.xt 
inside +he Congress against the Khilaphat Avrong and the Punjab Tragedy, 
most of the Congressmen and the public understood it merely as a revival 
of the aborted movement contemplated earlier. 

Recent political developments have ultimately evolved a movement 
which in its earlier manifestations had, from time to time, assumed differ- 
ent aspects under different names. As Passive Pcsistai^cc, it was a move- 
ment of bitterness and pride which had perhaps even a tinge in it of 
hatred and ^'ioleuce. As Non-co-opcra(ion_. it was an attitude of suikj' 
and sullen people, angry with their rulers and anxious to wound but UJi- 
willing to strike. Wlien it was Civil Disoicdicncc. it took time to empha- 
sise the adjective equally with the noun. On the whole the idea of civility, 
little vmder.stood at first, gradually gained ground and paved the way for 
the next development of the idea to the level of Safiiagraha. Ere long, 
we saw that the basis of Satyagraha was nothing short of love and non- 
violence. Non-violence was not merely to be a negative factor, but a 
positive force and was equivalent to “that love which doe.s not burn others, 
but burns itself to death.” "Wlien, on the basi.« of such a definition and 
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demand, we discovered by the Bardoli resile in February, 1922, that one 
Ohauri Chaura was enough to punish the whole country instead of isolat- 
ing and penalizing the local District of Gorakhpur in IJ.P., we discovered 
too how Satyagraha was not merely a physical but a truly moral and 
spiritual force which is exacting in its demands, and which in its nature 
is active, aggressive and dynamic. It has taken long for people to see 
correctness of the position that, if the massacre of Jallianwala-bagh per- 
petrated by Government could inaugurate a nation-wide movement like 
Satyagraha by the people, the massacre at Chauri Chaura perpetrated by 
the people must terminate that Satyagraha. Satyagraha is really a com- 
pendium of all the virtues known to man, for Truth is the mainspring of 
such virtues, and non-violence or love is its envelope. The country was 
thus plunged into a world of new values in which hatred and abhorrence, 
fear and cowardice, anger and vengeance were at once to 3 deld place to 
love, courage, patience, self -suffering and chastity; in which, too, wealth 
is to yield place to service, and in which the enemy is not to be conquered 
but converted. "We are taught that all fear revolves round ourselves as 
the centre, and when once we east off fear and selfishness, we are abie to 
welcome death itself. Every Satyagrahi is a see^ker after Truth and must 
therefore, give up the fear of man, of GoA'^ernment, of society, of poA’erty 
and of death. Non-co-opei’ation as a discipline, as a Sadhana to achieve 
our ends, has, therefore, become a means of training in self-sacrifice pur- 
sued in that true spirit of humility which alone begets courage and not in 
that spirit of pride which generates fear. Thus, in a bound, has the author 
of the movement sublimated and spiritualised the sordid politics of the 
day. 


Let us study the implications of the movement a little further. It 
furnishes a real key to an understanding of the basis of Indian society. 
That basis Avhich is epitomised in the simple Sutra, Aliimsa ParamodJiar- 
mah and in the simple prayer, lolcali samastali s^tklmio ihavani^i, is a 
positive force which is not only self-effacing but enjoins on every one to 
love those that hate us, in the true spirit of the Sermon on the Mount. To 
do good unto him that doth you good is at best a business proposition. 
To be non-violent to a person who is loving and kind-hearted is to claim 
virtue for not being brutal or diabolical. Satyagraha is not meant to over- 
poAver Vasishta or Janaka, and Avhen people ask in despair hoAA’ non- 
violence can fight the physical force of the British, we ask whether Satya- 
graha would not be superfluous and thrown out of fight if the opponents 
were saints. It is our old, old concepts and values that drive us to this 
land of despair. The teaching of the West that life is a survival of the 
fittest in which the weaker must go to the Avail, has made such deep im- 
pression upon us that it has only inflamed our passions and made us im- 
bibe the vices of pride and its accompaniments which but engender coward- 
ice and Adolence. 

Indian societj^ is based upon the cult of Satyagraha which does not 
ask us to abandon the world, but infuses in us the spirit of renunciation. 
Once we adhere to Truth and repress our passions and purify ourselves, a 
love of service and spirit of humility AAoli naturally follow. Once we sub- 
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due anger and practise forgiveness, non-violence will be enthroned as the 
only arbiter in human relations. 

How shall we attain this end, by what disciplines shall we cultivate 
those qualities and virtues which are compendiously termed, 'Satyagraha ' ? 
The only means in tapes, by which is implied Satya- and shaucha, dana and 
dharrna, dama and yama, kshama and daya. To indulge the flesh is to 
give us over to our passions which, under the sway of pride and anger, 
commit us to the cult of violence and vengeance. It also promotes selfish- 
ness, with its love of wealth and pomp, and the untruthful way by which 
these are secured. What is wanted is a spirit of contentment, which does 
not mean that asceticism which abandons society, but that austerity which 
moderates one’s wants and subdues one’s passions. The new teaching 
liberates a volume of moral energy by which to revivify the land which 
has been enervated by vain philosophical teachings. It imposes on us 
the duty of seeking intercourse with our enemy, while withholding co- 
operation from him except on conditions that would ensure self-respect. 
It exhorts everybody to do his quota of labour as a daily sacrament and 
help the poor earn their food and raiment. To these ends, it is necessary 
for the mind to control the body, and the spirit to direct the body and the 
mind, so that the flesh craves for nothing which the intellect condemns 
and thought does not dwell upon aught that emotion forbids. Wliat can be 
a better guide or means for the attainment of these ends than abstinence, 
which in relation to food and flesh is fasting, which in relation to thought 
and speech is silence, and which in relation to passions and emotions is 
celibacy? 

When, therefore, people revile the tortures of the flesh that fasting 
to them means, when they jibe at that manna (silence) which to them is 
a mere mockery, and when they talk with levuty about the Brahmacharya 
which to them is simply impossible, they but indulge in that variety of 
criticism bordering on ridicule, which has been the inevitable lot of all 
progressive movements in the early period of their development. But all 
progressive movements have survived such cavil and abuse and regenerat- 
ed the ideals of rising generations. Even so has public life in India 
chastened and purified during the past 15 years. 

When all is said, there is still an element of doubt in the potency or 
appropriateness of non-violence as a factor in the settlement of political 
disputes. The one argument against those to whom doubt occurs natu- 
rally is, that circumstanced as we are, non-violence, while it is unassail- 
able as a principle in life, is unquestionable and unquestioned as a policy. 
The task of infusing life into a large mass of subject people like the 
Indians would be impossible, were it not for the avowal of. and adherence 
to, the principle of non-violence. People there are who would argue that 
non-violent Non-co-operation has failed, but no one has undertaken to 
bring success in one bound, notably when the mass of the population has 
been slow in taking to the new movement. Non-violence is the onlv' abiding 
principle which can bring peace and contentment to two opposing parties, 
for, when once violence is installed on the throne of arbitrament, it is a 
weapon that can be used, as has already been pointed out, alike Irj' the 
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victor and tile vanquished, leaving no end to vendetta arid making life 
move eternally in a vicious circle. 


Ill 

What, then, is the secret of this abiding influence of Gandhi over 
millions of men, 'women and children? He was born into an age when 
there is. not merely political commotion but political chaos. “It would 
seem to he .the will of God”, as Lowell puts it, “that from time to time the 
manhood of nations like that of indmduals should be tried by great dan- 
gers or great opportunities. If the manhood be there, it makes the great 
opportunity out of the great danger ; if it be not there, then the great 
danger , out of the great oppoi'tunity. ” It was thus that Gandhi had 
made his great opportunity out of great danger and had inaugurated 
a new revolution, not indeed a sanguinary one, but one that invites suffer- 
ing instead of inflicting it, and seeks to convert the enemy, not to conquer 
him. He. has preached from housestops the right, yea, the duty of a cml 
rebellion, while, recognizing equally the right and duty of governments 
■to hand men for it. He has set before himself not merely the immediate 
object of ■ a.bolishing slavery in India, but the utter extirpation of all 
dogmas -which seek to justify it in any shape, — ^physical, political, or eco- 
nomic, — in the . wide world. He has shown that subjection and slavery 
are a moral wrong, a political blunder and practical misfortune. To this 
end, he has all along addressed the intelligence of men, never their pre- 
judice, or passion, — their sense of right, never their selfishness or igno- 
rance. To him a moral wrong can never be local in its effects, and prin- 
ciples alien to Truth aud Nou-\dolence can never result in peace or pros- 
perity to a Hation. 

Now let us see how the high-sounding principles elaborated in these 
pages have operated in their application to our day-to-day politics. For 
the first time we saw this principle brought into play at the Amritsar 
Congress in the year 1919, when Gandhi insisted upon the Congress con- 
denming the -violence of the people in killing four Englishmen and burn- 
ing the National Bank and other buildings. The Subjects Commitee of 
the Congress threw out the proposition late at night and Gandhi declared 
that he would have to leave the Congress. That was not really a threat, 
as the term is popularly understood, but an indication of an attitude which 
was inevitable according to his principles, and the proposition was accept- 
ed, though grudgingly, by the Subjects Committee the next day. It was 
then that Gandhi began to din into the ears of the Congress what non- 
violence really meant. The Congress, to which Swaraj meant the dri-ving 
out of the English, was told that Englishmen were and would be welcome 
s.s fellow-citizens in India, and not a hair on the foreigner’s head should 
be touched. Lo and behold! the test for the Nation came and the Nation 
found' wanting at Chauri Chaura. But the Congress did not despair. 
"Wlien the' •movement was withdra-wn, loud protests came from influential 
quarters-. But Gandhi was adamant. Tlie Satyagrahi does not fear foes 
or friends or even colleagues. He fears Truth. Gandhi had, therefore, 
virtually suspended the movement for a period of six years. The later 
developments and happenings are well known and bear testimony to the 
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potency of Satyagralia. Though they sound like the events of a fabled 
past, like the quick-moving scenes of a da}’--dream, yet they are hut trans- 
lation into practice of the sublime teachings of Satyagraha applied to life 
as a composite vhole. 

A graph of oiir progress during the past fifty years shows its own 
rises and falls, ilore correctly may the progress be described as a spiral. 
We are repeatedly coming upon the same programme, — of Swadeshi, Boy- 
cott, National Education and Swaraj of 1906. It was reiterated in 1917, 
but at a higher level — ^the level of Passive Eesistance; the same uas re- 
peated in 1919-21, — on the still higher level of Cml Disobedience. Then 
we had the movement of 1930-31, on a yet higher level of Satyagraha. The 
course of ascent is like that of a hiU railwaj' where j'ou clear the curves, 
and, as you pass higher and higher, you come upon the lower curves of 
the spiral rmtil you attain your height. The course covered comprises a 
hard drive up-hill and an easy drive dumi-hill. Satyagraha representing 
a period of strenuous struggle, and Coimeil-entiy, equally a struggle 
though less strenuous, adopted during the intervals of fight, have alter- 
nated with each other. The spiral is doubtless running its long-winded 
course and we have yet to attain to the height of our ascent — Swaraj. 

But if Swaraj is a process, not a result, an attempt, not an attain- 
ment, a direction, not a destiny, to use language analogous to Lord Irwin’s 
adopted by him before the truce of 1931 was concluded, then no one can 
ask the architect who is still ramming the concrete of foundations, wlij' 
the edifice is not ready. The foundations and basement of even a brick- 
and-mortar building are built, and left to settle for a year or two. How 
much longer may the foundations of Swaraj not rest there to get coiisoli- 
dated, in order that they may bear the weight of the edifice to be raised 
on them! 

We have described how all these years we have struggled on. But 
our remedy is clear. Let us make the home the centre of craft life, and the 
village the centre of Indian Nationalism, and let us make both as far as 
possible self-contained and self-contented. Let us carve out our Nation 
with equality as the base and liberty as the summit and fraternity as the 
cementing factor; uot indeed that equality which is disrupting and Sssi- 
parous, nor indeed that other equality which is all vegetation on a level, 
a society of big spears of grass and small oaks, a neighbourhood of jealous- 
ies emasculating each other, but equality which is, civilly, all aptitudes 
having equal opportunities, politically, all votes hamng equal weight, and, 
religiously, all consciences ha\fing equal rights. Vast fields of public and 
popular activity are thus opened out and the collective power is employed 
so as to balance the ‘ought’ and the “have’, to proportion enjojunent to 
effort, and gratification to need. In one word, let us evolve from the age- 
long social structure, for the benefit of those who suffer and those who 
arc ignorant, more light to our homes and more comfort to their inmates. 
The Congress has recognised this to be the first of all natural obligations, 
yet the first of all political necessities, and therefore guarantees unto all. 
these two inalienable estates which every young man inherits in life, — 
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namely, the labour which makes him free and the thought which makes 
him noble. 

Thus has the stream of the Congress that had its humble origin in 
Bombay in 1885, flowed on for half a century, — ^now as a narrow chanuel 
and now as a wide river, here cutting across wood and forest and there 
eroding hill and dale, at one place, pooling its freshes into a bed of serene 
and even stagnant waters, and at another, presenting a migthy and roaring 
torrent, — all the while, swelling its volume and enriching its content by 
an unceasing flood of annual downpour of new ideas and new ideals and 
waiting, with pious faith, to realize its destiny by the final absorption 
its national culture, integrated and purified, into the wider and vaster 
culture of inter-nationalism — or Cosmo-nationality. 



APPENDIX I 


POST-WAR REFORMS 

[Below we print the Memorandum submitted to H. E. the Viceroy by 
nineteen additional members of the Imperial Legislative Council with re- 
gard to post-war reforms. In all there are tweniy-seven non-official mem- 
bers, of whom two are Anglo-Indians, who were not consulted for obvious 
reasons, and three were away. Three Indians refused to sign; (1) Nawab 
Syed Nawab Ali Chowdhuri, (21 Mr. Abdur Rahim and (3) Sirdar Bahadur 
Sirdar Sunder Singh Majithia.l 


There is no doubt that the termination of the War will see a great 
advance in the ideals of Government all over the civilised world and espe- 
cially in the British Empire, which entered into the struggle in defence of 
the liberties of weak and small Nationalities and is pouring forth its 
richest blood and treasure in upholding the cause of justice and humanity 
in the international relations of the world. India has borne her part in 
this struggle and cannot remain unaffected by the new spirit of change 
for a better state of things. Expectations have been raised in this country 
and hopes held out that, after the War, the problems of Indian administra- 
tion will be looked at from a new angle of vision. The people of India have 
good reasons to be grateful to England for the great progress in her 
material resources and the widening of her intellectual and political out- 
look under British Rule, and for the steady, if slow, advance in her 
National life commencing with the Charter Act of India of 1833. Up to 
1909, the Government of India was conducted by a bureaucracy almost 
entirely non-Indian in its composition and not responsible to the people of 
India. The reforms of 1909 for the first time introduced an Indian ele- 
ment in the direction of affairs in the administration of India. This ele- 
ment was of a very limited character. The Indian people accepted it as 
an indication on the part of the Government of a desire to admit the 
Indians into the inner councils of the Indian Empire. So far as the Legis- 
lative Councils are concerned, the nxunbers of non-official members were 
merely enlarged with increased facilities for debate and interpellation. 
Ilie Supreme Legislative Council retained an absolute official majority, 
and in the Provincial Legislative Councils, where a non-official majority 
v;as allowed, such majority included nominated members and the European 
representatives. In measures largely affecting the people, whether of 
legislation or taxation, by which Europeans were not directly affected 
the European members would naturally support the Government, and the 
nominated members, being nominees of Government, would be inclined to 
take the same side. Past experience has shown that this has actually hap- 
pened on various occasions. The non-official majorities, therefore, in the 
Provincial Councils have proved largely illusory and give no real power to 
the representatives of the people. The Legislative Councils, whether 
Supreme or Provincial, are at present nothing but advisory bodies vrithout 
any power of effective control over the Government, Imperial or Provin- 
cial. The people or their representatives are practically as little associated 
with the real government of the country as they were before the reforms, 
except for the introduction of the Indian element in the Executive Councils, 
where again the nomination rests entirely with the Government, the 
people having no voice in the selection of the Indian members. 

The object which the Government had in view in introducing the 
reforms of 1909 was. as expressed by the Prime Minister in his speech in 
the House of Commons on the second reading of the Indian Councils Bill 
(1st April, 1909), that “it was most desirable in the circumstances to give 
to the people of India the feeling that these Legislative Councils are not 
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inere autoinatons, the wires of which are pulled by the official hierarchy.” 
■This object, it is submitted, has not been attained. Apart from this ques- 
tion of the constitution of the Legislative and Executive Councils, the people 
labour under certain grave disabilities, which not only prevent the utilisa- 
tion, but also lead to the wastage, of what is best in them, and are posi- 
tively derogatory to their sense of National self-respect. The Arms Act 
which excludes from its operation Europeans and Anglo-Indians and 
applies only to the pure natives of the country, the disqualification of 
Indians for forming or joining Volunteer Corps and their exclusion from 
the commissioned ranks of the army, are disabilities which are looked upon 
with an irritating sense of racial differentiation. It would be bad enough 
if these were mere disabilities. Restrictions and prohibitions regarding 
the possession and use of arms have tended to emasculate the civil popu- 
lation in India and expose them to serious danger. The position of Indians 
in India is practically this, that they have no real part or share in the 
direction of the Government of the country, and are placed under very 
great and galling disabilities from which the other members of the British 
Empire are exempt, and which have reduced them to a state of utter 
helplessness. The existence, moreover, of the system of indentured emi- 
gration gives the British Colonies and the outside world the impression 
that Indians, as a whole, are no better than indentured coolies, who are 
looked upon as very little, if at all, above the slave. The present state of 
things makes the Indians feel that, though theoretically they are equal 
subjects of the King, they hold a very inferior position in the British 
Empire. Other Asiatic races also hold the same, if not a worse, view about 
India and her status in the Empire. Humiliating as this position of infe-' 
riority is to the Indian mind, it is almost unbearable to the youth of India 
whose outlook is broadened by education and travel in foreign parts where 
they come in contact with other free races. In the face of these grievances 
and disabilities what has sustained the people is the hope and faith inspired 
by promises and assurances of fair and equal treatment which have been 
held out from time to time by our Sovereigns and British statesmen of 
high standing. In the crisis we are now going through, the Indian people 
have sunk domestic differences between themselves and the Government, 
and have faithfully and loyally stood by the Empire. The Indian soldiers 
were eager to go to the battlefields of Europe, not as mercenary troops but 
as free citizens of the British Empire which required their services, and 
her civilian population was animated by one desire, namely, to stand by 
England in the hour of her need. Peace and tranquillity reigned throughout 
India when she was practically denuded of British and Indian troops. The 
Prime Minister of England, while voicing the sentiments of the English 
people m regard to India’s part in this great War, spoke of Indians as 
“the joint and equal custodians of one common interest and future. India 
does not claim any reward for her loyalty, but she has a right to expect 
that the want of confidence on the part of Government, to which she not^ 
unnaturally ascribes her present state, should now be a thing of the past, 
and that she should no longer occupy a position of subordination but one 
of comradeship. This would assure the Indian people that England is 
ready and willing to help them to attain Self-Government under the aegis 
of the British Crown, and thus discharge the noble mission which she has 
undertaken and to which she has so often given voluntary expression 
through her rulers and statesmen. What is wanted is not merely good 
Government or efficient administration, but Government that is acceptable 
to the people because it is responsible to them. This is what, India under- 
stands, would constitute the changed angle of vision. 

If, after the termination of the War, the position of India practically 
remains what it was before, and there is no material change in it will 
undoubtedly cause bitter disappointment and great discontent in the 
country, and the beneficent effects of participation in common danger, 
overcome by common effort, will soon disappear, leaving no record behind 
save the painful memory of unrealised expectations. We feel sure that 
the Government is also alive to the situation and is contemplating mea- 
sures of reform in the administration of the country. We feel that we 
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should avail ourselves of this opportunity to respectfully offer to Govem- 
ment our humble suggestioi»s as to the lines on which these reforms should 
proceed. They must, in our opinion, go to the root of the matter. They 
must give to the people real and effective participation in the Government 
of the coimtry, and also remove those irritating disabilities as regards the 
possession of arms and a military career, which indicate want of confi- 
dence in the people and place them in a position of inferiority and help- 
lessness. With this view, we would take the liberty to suggest the follow- 
ing measures for consideration and adoption; 

1. In all the Executive Councils. Provincial and Imperial, half the 
number of members should be Indians; the European element in the Exe- 
cutive Councils should, as far as possible, be nominated from the ranks of 
men trained and educated in the public life of England, so that India may 
have the benefit of a wider outlook and larger experience of the outside 
world. It is not absolutely essential that the members of the Executive 
Councils, Indians or Europeans should have experience of actual adminis- 
tration, for, as in the case of ministers in England, the assistance of the 
permanent officials of the departments is always available to them. As 
regards Indians, we venture to say that a sufficient number of oualified 
Indians, who can worthily fill the offtce of members of the Executive 
Councils and hold portfolios, is always available. Our short exoerience in 
this direction has shown how Indians like Sir S. P. Sinha, Sir Syed Ali 
Imam, the late Mr. Krishnaswami Aiyar, Sir Shams-ul-Huda and Sir San- 
karan Nair have maintained a high level of ability in the discharge of 
their duties. Moreover, it is well known that the Native States, v^?here 
Indians have opportunities, have produced renowned administrators like 
Sir Salar Jang, Sir T. Madhav Rao. Sir Sheshadri Aiyar, Dewan Bahadur 
Raghunath Rao, not to mention the present administrators in the various 
Native States of India. The statutory obligation, now existing, that three 
of the members of the Supreme Executive Council shall be selected from 
the public services in India, and similar provisions with regard to Provincial 
Coimcils, should be removed. The elected representatives of the people 
should have a voice in the selection of the Indian members of the Execu- 
tive Councils and for that purpose a principle of election should be adopted. 

2. All the Legislative Councils in India should have a substantial ma- 
jority of elected representatives. These representatives, we feel sure, will 
watch and safeguard the interests of the masses and the agricultural popu- 
lation with whom they are in closer touch than any European ofScer. how- 
ever sympathetic, the latter can possibly be. The proceedings of the various 
Legislative Councils and the Indian National Congress and the Muslim 
League bear ample testimony to the solicitude of the educated Indians 
for the welfare of the masses and their acquaintance with their wants 
and wishes. The franchise should be' broadened and extended directly to 
the people; Muslims or Hindus, whereas they are in a minority, being given 
proper and adequate representation, having regard to their numerical 
strength and position. 

3. The total number of the members of the Supreme Council should 
be not less than 150, and of the Provincial Councils not less than 100 for 
the major Provinces, and not less than 60 to 75 for the minor Provinces. 

4. The Budget should be passed in the shape of money bills, fiscal 
autonomy being conceded to India. 

5. Tire Imperial Legislative Council should have power to legislate on, 
and discuss and pass resolutions relating to. all matters of Indian adminis- 
tration, and the Provincial Councils should have similar powers with re- 
gard to Provincial administrations, save and except that the direction of 
military affairs, of foreign relations, declarations of war, the making of 
peace, and the entering into treaties, other than commercial, should not 
be vested in the Government of India. As a safeguard, the Governor- 
General-in-Council or the Governor-in-Council, as the case may be, should 
have the right of veto, which, however, should be exercised subject to 
certain conditions and limitations. 
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6. The Council of the Secretary of State should be abolished. The 
Secretary of State should, as far as possible, hold in relation to the Gov- 
ernment of India a position similar to that which the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies holds in relation to the Colonies. The Secretary of State 
should be assisted by two permanent Under-Secretaries, one of whom 
should be an Indian. The salaries of the Secretary and the Under-Secre- 
taries should be placed on the British estimates. 

7. In any scheme of Imperial Federation, India should be given 
through her chosen representatives a place similar to that of the Self- 
Governing Dominions. 

8. The Provincial Governments should be made autonomous, as stated 
in the Government of India’s despatch dated 25th August, 1911. 

9. The United Provinces, as well as the other major Provinces should 
have a Governor brought from the United Kingdom and should have an 
Executive Council. 

10. A full measure of Local Self-Government should be immediately 
granted. 

11. The right to carry arms should be granted to Indians on the same 
conditions as to Europeans. 

12. Indians should be allowed to enlist as volunteers and units of a 
territorial army established in India. 

13. Commissions in the army should be given to Indian youths under 
conditions similar to those applicable to Europeans. 


Manindra Chandra Nandy of 
Kasimbazar. 

D. E. Wacha. 

Bhupendranath Basu. 

Bishan Dutt Shukul. 

Madan Mohan Malaviya. 

K. V. Rangaswamiengar, 
Mazharul Haque. 

V. S. Srinivasan. 

Tej Bahadur Sapru. 


Ibrahim Rahimtoola. 

B. Narasimheswara Sarma. 
Mir Asad Ali. 

Kamini Kumar Chanda. 
Krishna Sahay. 

R. N. Bhanja Deo of Kanika. 
M. B. Dadabhoy. 

Sita Nath Roy. 

Mahomed Ali Mahomed. 

M. A. Jinnah. 
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THE CONGRESS-LEAGUE SCHEME 

(a) That having regard to the fact that the great communities of 
India are the inheritors of ancient civilisations and have shown great capa- 
city for government and administration, and to the progress in education 
and public spirit made by them during a century of British Rule, and 
further having regard to the fact that the present system of Government 
does not satisfy the legitimate aspirations of the people and has become 
unsuited to existing conditions and requirements, the Congress is of opi- 
nion that the time has come when His Majesty the King-Emperor should 
be pleased to issue a Proclamation announcing that it is the aim and in- 
tention of British policy to confer SeU-Govemment on India at an early 
date. 

(c) That in the reconstruction of the Empire, India shall be lifted 
towards Self-Government by granting the Reforms contained in the scheme 
prepared by the All-India Congress Committee in concert with the Reform 
Committee appointed by the All-India Muslim League (detailed below). 

(c) That in the reconstruction of the Empire, India shall be lifted 
from the position of a dependency to that of an equal partner in the 
Empire with the Self-Governing Dominions. 


REFORM SCHEME 

I-PROVINCIAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS 

1. Provincial Legislative Councils shall consist of four-fifths elected 
and of one-fifth nominated members. 

2. Their strength shall be not less than 125 members in the major 
Provinces, and from 50 to 75 in the minor Provinces. 

3. The members of Councils should be elected directly by the people 
on as broad a franchise as possible. 

4. Adequate provision should be made for the representation of im- 
portant minorities by election, and the Muslims should be represented 
through special electorates on the Provincial Legislative Cmmcils in the 
following proportions: — 

Punjab — one-half of the elected Indian Members. 

United Provinces — 30 p. c. „ „ 

Bengal— 40 p. c. „ 

Bihar— 25 p. c. „ 

Central Provinces — 15 p. c. „ „ 

Madras — 15 p. c. „ 

Bombay — One-third „ ,, 

Provided that no Muslim shall participate in any of the other elec- 
tions to the Imperial or Provincial Legislative Councils, save and except 
those by electorates representing special interests. 

Provided fmrther that no bill, nor any clause thereof, nor a resolution 
introduced by a non-ofBcial member affecting one or the other commu- 
nity, which question is to be determined by the members of that commu- 
nity in the Legislative Council concerned, shall be proceeded with, if three- 
fourths of the members of that community in the particular Council, Im- 
perial or Provincial, oppose the bill or any clause thereof or the resolution. 
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5. The head of the Provincial Government should not be the President 
of the Legislative Council but the Council should have the right of elect- 
ing its president. 

6. The right of asking supplementary questions should not be restrict- 
ed to the member putting the original question, but should be allowed to 
be exercised by any other member. 

7. (a) Except customs, post, telegraph, mint, salt, opium, railways, 
army and navy, and tributes from Indian States, all other sources of re- 
venue should be Provincial. 

(b) There should be no divided heads of revenue. The Govern- 
ment of India should be provided with fixed contributions from the Pro- 
vincial Governments, such fixed contributions being liable to revision when 
extraordinary and unforeseen contingencies render such revision necessary. 

(c) The Provincial Council should have full authority to deal with 
all matters affecting the internal administration of the Province, includ- 
ing the power to raise loans, to impose and alter taxation and. to vote on 
the Budget. All items of expenditure, and all proposals concerning ways 
and means for raising the necessary Revenue should be embodied in Bills 
and submitted to the Provincial Council for adoption. 

(d) Resolution on all matters within the purview of the Provin- 
cial Government should be allowed for discussion in accordance with rules 
made in that behalf by the Council itself. 

(e) A. resolution passed by the Provincial Legislative Council shall 
be binding on the Executive Government, unless vetoed by the Govemor- 
in-Council, provided however that if the resolution is again passed by the 
Council after an interval of not less than one year, it must be given effect 
to. 

(f) A motion for adjournment may be brought forward for the 
discussion of a definite matter of urgent public importance, if supported 
by not less than one-eighth of the members present. 

8. A special meeting of the Provincial Council may be summoned on 
a requisition by not less than one-eighth of the members. 

9. A Bill, other than a Money Bill, may be introduced in Council in 
accordance with rules made in that behalf by the Council itself, and the 
consent of the Government should not be required therefor. 

10. All Bills passed by Provincial Legislatures shall have to receive 
the assent of the Governor before they become Law, but may be vetoed by 
the Governor-General. 

11. The term of office of the members shall be five years. 

n-PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS 

1. The head of every Provincial Government shall be a Governor who 
shall not ordinarily belong to the Indian Civil Service or any of the per- 
manent services. 

2. There shall be in every Province an Executive Council which, with 
the Governor, shall constitute the Executive Government of the Provinpe. 

3. Members of the Indian Civil Service shall not ordinarily be ap- 
pointed to the Executive Councils. 

4. Not less than one-half of the members of the Executive Council 
shall consist of Indians to be elected by the elected members of the Pro- 
vincial Legislative CouncO. 

5. The term of office of the members shall be five years. 

m-IMPERIAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL ' 

1. The strength of the Imperial Legislative Council shall be 150, 

2. Fourth-fifths of the members shall be elected. 
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3. The franchise for the Imperial Legislative Council should he widen- 
ed as far as possible on the lines of the electorates lor Muslims for the 
Provincial Legislative Councils, and the elected members of the Provincial 
Legislative Councils should also form an electorate for the return of mem- 
bers of the Imperial Legislative Council. 

4. One-third of the Indian elected members should be Muslims elect- 
ed by separate Muslim electorates in the several Provinces, in the propor- 
tion, as nearly as may be, in which they are represented on the Provincial 
Legislative Councils by separate Muslim electorates. 

Vide provisos to section 1, clause 4. 

5. The President of the Council shall be elected by the Council itself. 

6. The right of asking supplementary questions shall not be restricted 
to the member putting the original question but should be allowed to be 
exercised by any other member. 

7. A special meeting of the Council may be summoned on a requisition 
by not less than one-eighth of the members. 

8. A Bill, other than a Money Bill, may be introduced in Council in 
accordanoe with rules made in that behalf by the Council itself, and the 
consent of the Executive Government should not be required therefor. 

9. Ail Bills passed by the Council shall have to receive the assent of 
the Governor-General before they become law. 

10. All financial proposals relating to sources of income and items of 
expenditure shall be embodied in Bills. Every such Bill and the Budgets 
as a whole shall be submitted for the vote of the Imperial Legislative Council. 

-11. The term of ofldee of members shall be five years. 

12. The matters mentioned herein below shall be exclusively under 
the control of the Imperial Legislative Council. 

(a) Matters in regard to which uniform legislation for the whole of 
India is desirable. 

(b) Provincial legislation in so far as it may affect inter-Provincial 
fiscal relations. 

(c) Questions .affecting purely Imperial Revenue, excepting tributes 
from Indian States. 

(d) Questions affecting purely Imperial expenditure, except that no 
resolution of the Imperial Legislative Council shall be binding on the Gov- 
ernor-General-in-Covmcil in respect of military charges for the defence of 
the country. 

(e) ■ The right of revising Indian tariffs and customs duties, of impos- 
ing, altering, or removing any tax or cess, modifying the existing system 
of currency and banking, and granting any aids or bounties to any or all 
deserving and nascent industries of the country. 

(f) Resolutions on all matters relating to the administration of the 
country as a whole. 

13. A resolution passed by the Legislative Council should be binding 
on the Executive Government unless vetoed by the Governor-General in 
Council; provided however that if the resolution is again passed by the 
Council after an interval of not less than one year, it must be given effect to. 

14. A motion for adjournment may be brought forward for the dis- 
cussion of a definite matter of urgent public importance if supported by 
not less than one-eighth of the members present. 

15. When the Crown chooses to exercise its power of veto in regard 
to a Bill passed by the Provincial Legislative Council or by the Imperial 
Legislative Council, it should be exercised within twelve months from the 
date on which it is passed, and the BUI shall cease to have effect as from 
the date on which the fact of such veto is made known to the Legislative 
Council concerned. 

C--40 
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16. The Imperial Legislative Council shall have no power to Interfere 
with the Govemihent of India’s direction of the military affairs and the 
foreign and political relations of India, including the declaration of war, 
the making of peace and the entering into treaties. 

IV. THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

1. The Governor-General of India will be the head of the Government 
of India. 

2. He will have an Executive Council, half of whom shall be Indians. 

3. The Indian members should be elected by the elected members of 
the Imperial Legislative Council. 

4. Members of the Indian Civil Service shall not ordinarily be ap- 
pointed to the Executive Council of the Governor-General. 

5. The power of making all appointments in the Imperial Civil Ser- 
vices shall vest in the Government of India, as constituted under this 
scheme, due regard being paid to existing interests subject to any laws that 
may be made by the Imperial Legislative Council. 

6. The Government of India shall not ordinarily interfere in the local 
affairs of a Province, and powers not specifically given to a Provincial Gov- 
ernment shall be deemed to be vested in the former. The authority of the 
Government of India will ordinarily be limited to general supervision and 
superintendence over the Provincial Governments. 

7. In legislative and administrative matters the Government of India, 
as constituted under this scheme, shall, as far as possible, be independent 
of the Secretary of State. 

8. A system of independent audit of the accounts of the Government 
of India should be instituted. 

V. THE SECRETARY OF STATE IN COUNCIL 

1. The Council of the Secretary of State for India should be abolished. 

2. The salary of the Secretary of State should be placed on the British 
Estimates. 

3. The Secretai'y of State should, as far as possible, occupy the same 
position in relation to the Government of India, as the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies does in relation to the Governments of the Self-Govern- 
ing Dominions. 

4. The Secretary of State for India should be assisted by two Perman- 
ent Under-Secretaries, one of whom should always be an Indian. 

VI. INDIA AND THE EMPIRE 

1. In any Council or other body which may be constituted or convened 
for the settlement or control of Imperial affairs, India shall be adequately 
represented in like manner with the Dominions and with equal rights. 

2. Indians should be placed on a footing of equality in respect of status 
and rights of citizenship with other subjects of His Majesty the King 
throughout the Empire. 

VII. MILITARY AND OTHER MATTERS 

1. The military and naval services of His Majesty, both in toeir com- 
missioned and non-commissioned ranks, should be thrown open to Indians 
and adequate provision should be made for their selection, training and 
instruction in India. 

2. Indians should be allowed to enlist as volunteers. 

3. Executive Officers in India shall have no judicial powers entrusted 
to them, and the judiciary in every Province shall be placed under the 
highest Court of that Province. 
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MULSHIPETA SATYAGRAHA 

Mulshipeta is about 30 miles from Poona. In 1920 The Tata Power 
Company laimched a scheme of bunding the streams and waterfalls in 
that mountainous area for supplying electricity to G.I.P. Railway. B.B.C.I. 
Railway and the Bombay City. Mulshipeta was renowned for its excellent 
paddy crop and the Mavalas — ^the inhabitants of that area — ^were the sturdy 
fighters in the army of Shivaji. When they (Mavalas) saw the army of 
labourers in their land they were confounded and consulted their friends in 
Poona as to the measures to be adopted for saving their land. The atmos- 
phere was surcharged with Non-co-operation at that time. About 51 
villages and 11,000 men, women and children v/ere on the point of being 
rendered homeless and landless.’ A meeting was held in the peta under the 
Presidentship of Syt. N. C. Kelkar and call the Mavalas gave out that they 
would either get back the land or die in the Satyagraha fight. Noting this 
grim determination, the Poona leaders got ready to take the lead in the 
fight. 

Consequently a draft pledge was prepared and it was agreed, that if 
1,200 Mavalas would sign it, the fight was to be commenced. Mr. V. M. 
Bhuskute visited whole area and obtained about 1,300 signatures and in 
spite of Baramati, the leaders proceeded to launch the fight. The whole 
Maharashtra was agitated over the question. Help in form of men and 
money was forthcoming. The Mavalas themselves contributed about 1.000 
rupees worth of rice for the fight. Tire 16th of April 1921, the Rama 
Navami day, was chosen for the commencement of Satyagraha. It is claim- 
ed that Maharashtra undertook the fight as part of the programmes of 
Congress though not directly under its authority. If it succeeded the 
prestige of the Congress would be enhanced and Gandhiji’s cult would 'be 
vindicated. If it failed, the responsibility would be theirs. 

On Rama Navami day 1,200 Mavalas with women and children and all 
prominent leaders from Poona were present at the scene. They went and 
sat on the dam. Immediately 5,000 labourers of the Company stopped 
work. This Satyagraha went on for about a month strictly in accordance 
with the principles of Gandhi’s Non-violence. It became successful, inas- 
much as the Company discontinued the work. But the turning point came 
in the Monsoon. Like other peasants, the Mavalas were burdened with 
heavy debts and were at the mercy of the Sowkars. The latter were per- 
turbed over the affair. 'They were afraid that if Satyagraha continued 
they would receive less compensation from the Company and they were 
backed by a section of leaders in this behalf. Negotiations went on wdth 
the Engineers and managers of the Company for getting adequate com- 
pensation. The Mavalas were ignorant of these attempts. The Company 
depending on these assurances gave promises of liberal compensation. The 
Managers of the Company entered into agreement with the Government 
and land was acquired under the Land Acquisition Act. The -Mavalas were 
out for land and wanted mo such return however liberal it might be. It 
must be stated here that Maharashtra like other places was split up into 
“Pro-Changers and No-Changers”. Most of the No-Changers were faith- 
ful followers of Gandhi and they determined to support the Mavalas in 
their fight for land. They had two opponents now. Sowkars and the Com- 
pany. This struggle went on for two years and half. The second campaign 
was started in December 1921. Arrests, convictions, intimidations and op- 
pression were in full swing. S. M. Paranjpye, Dr. Phatak, G. N. Kanitkar, 
S. K. Damle. S. D. Deo, Vasukaka Joshi, H. G. Phatak, P. M. Bapat, V. M. 
Bhuskute, Dastane, Dr. Palsule, J. S. Karandikar and many others were 
arrested and convicted. In all 125 Mavalas, 500 volunteers and leaders in- 
cluding women suffered imprisonment. Rs. 7,500 were spent for the fight. 
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When all the local and outside leaders went behind the prison bars, Sow- 
kars made their utmost to persuade the Mavalas to accept the compensa- 
tion and in this attempt they were helped by those, leaders who were not 
keen about the fight. Ultimately the Satyagraha had to be abandoned. 
Mr. P. M. Bapat and his colleagues made supreme sacrifices to the end 
for the cause. It must be stated that as a result of this Satyagraha the 
peasants were given rather fair compensation for the land. But the sum 
went into the coffers of Sowkars and thousands of peasants were rendered 
landless and homeless. 
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THE FARIDPUR PROPOSALS 

1. That joint electorates with adult suffrage should form the basis 
of representation in the future constitution of India. 

2. (a) That with adult suffrage, reservation of seats only for mino- 
rities less than 25 per cent in the Federal and Provincial Legislatures 
should be permitted, on the basis of population with the right to contest 
additional seats. 

(b) That in the provinces where Muslims are in a minority of less 
than 25 per cent .seats shall be reserved for them on a population basis with 
the right to contest additional seats, but in case other commimities are 
given weightage, Muslims shall be similarly treated and the present weight- 
age enjoyed by them shall be maintained. 

(c) If adult franchise is not established, or franchise is not ex- 
tended so as to reflect the proportion of the population on the electoral 
register, in the Pimjab and Bengal seats shall be reserved for the Muslims, 
until adult suffrage is established or franchise is extended so as' to reflect 
the proportion of population on the electoral register, in such position of 
minority or even of equality. 

3. That the representation of Muslims in the Federal legislature shall 
be one-third of the respective houses. 

4. That all appointments shall be made by a Public Service Commis- 
sion, according to a minimum standard of efiSciency, without at the same 
time depriving any community of its fair share in the services and that in 
the case of lower grades no monopoly shall be permitted. 

5. That in the Federal and Provincial Cabinets, Muslim interests shall 
be adequately recognised by means of a convention agreed to by all the 
parties in the different legislatures. 

6. That Sind shall be constituted into a separate Province. 

7. That the N. W. F. Province and Baluchistan, shall have exactly the 
same form of Government and administration as other Provinces in British 
India. 

8. That the future constitution of the country shall be federal and 
the residuary powers shall vest in the federating imits. 

9. (al That there shall be a provision of fundamental rights in the 
constitution guaranteeing to all the citizens the protection of their cultures, 
language, script, education, profession and practice of religion, reli^ous 
endowments and economic interests. 

(b) That the fundamental rights and personal laws shall be 
effectively protected by specific provision to the embodied in the Consti- 
tution. 

(c) That there shall be no change in the Constitution so far as fun- 
damental rights are concerned except with the concurrence of a three- 
fourth majority of each house of the federal legislature. 
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ALTERNATIVE PROPOSALS AND FORMULAE 
THE BHOPAL FORMULAE 


A 


All Parties Formula 

(a) Joint Electorates to be introduced at the end of ten years •with 
adult suffrage, provided that if the majority of the Muslim Mem- 
bers in any Legislature, Federal or Provincial, agree to accept 
Joint Electorates at any time before the expiry of ten years, sepa- 
rate electorates will be abolished qua such Legislature, 


or 

(b) First election under the new constitution to be on the basis of 
separate electorates and a referendum on the question of joint 
versus separate electorates at the beginning of the 5th year of 
the first legislature. 


B 


Alternative Scheme — Nationalist Party 

(a) Joint electorates to be adopted for the first ten years on the ex- 
piry of which period a referendum should be held on the ques- 
tion of electorates. 

(b) In the first Legislature 50 per cent of the Muslim Members to be 
elected by joint electorate and 50 per cent, by separate electorates. 
In the second legislature, 2/3 to be elected by joint and 1/3 by 
separate electorates. Thereafter joint electorates and adult 
suffrage. 


C 


Amendment to above 

In the first legislature, 2/3 members to be elected by separate and 
1/3 by joint electorates. 

Some Friends’ Suggestion 

50 : 50 for second legislature and joint thereafter and adult 
suffrage thereafter. 

Separate electorate for first 5 years. Joint next five years, and a 
referendum at the beginning of the 9th year to obtain the com- 
munity’s verdict on the two. 


or 

2/3 representatives to be chosen by separate and 1/3 joint electo- 
rates, and referendum at the beginning of the 5th year. 

D 


A Proposal — Shaukat Ali 

When Joint electorates are introduced, whether in whole or in 
part, Maulana Mohamme'd Ali’s formula should be accepted for 
the first 20 years. 
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Proposal at the Znd Meeting at Bhopal 

First five years Separate Electorates, after that Joint Electorates 
with Maulana Mohammed Ali's formula. This fomula, however, 
it will be open to the Muslim members of any Legislature to drop 
by a sixty per cent, majority. 


G 


Final Formula at Simla 

First ten years Separate Electorates, after that Joint Electorates, 
unless the Muslim Members of any Legislature by a 2/3 majority 
vote against the introduction of Joint Electorates. 
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THE G. O. ON THE CLASSIFICATION OP PRISONERS 
Text of the Press Communique 

Important decisions of the Government of India regarding the Jail 
Rules are announced in a Press Communique which runs: 

The Government of India have for sometime had under consideration 
the amendment of jail rules in certain respects. The matter had been re- 
ferred to Local Governments who have formulated their views after ex- 
tensive consultation of unofficial opinion. A conference of the provincial 
representatives was thereupon held and the Government of India have 
also had discussions with some prominent members of the Legislative 
Assembly. The problems under examination have been found difficult and 
complex and have led to the expression of widely divergent opinions. The 
Government of India have endeavoured to give due weight to these even 
v/hen they have not been able to accept in full the representations made. 
The conclusions at which they have arrived on the more important points 
and which are designed to secure on matters of principle substantial uni- 
formity throughout India, are now announced. 

CLASSIFICATION OF PRISONERS 

Convicted prisoners will be divided into three divisions or classes, 
A, B and C. Prisoners will be eligible for class ‘A’ if (1) they are non- 
habitual prisoners of good character (2) they, by social status, education 
and habit of life, have been accustomed to a superior mode of living and 
(3) they have not been convicted of (a) oQences involving elements of 
cruelty, moral degradation or personal greed, (b) seditious or premeditated 
violence, (c) seditious offences against property, (d) offences relating to 
possession of explosives, fire-arms and other dangerous weapons with the 
object of committing an offence or of enabling an offence to be com- 
mitted, (e) abetment or incitement of offences falling within these sub- 
clauses. 

Prisoners will be eligible for class ‘B’ who, by social status, education 
or habit of life have been accustomed to a superior mode of living. Habitual 
prisoners will not be excluded automatically. The classifying authority 
will be allowed discretion to suggest their inclusion in this class, having 
regard to their character and antecedents, subject to confirmation or re- 
vision by the Local Government. 

Class ‘C’ will consist of prisoners who are not classified in classes 'A' 
and ‘B’. 

The classifying authorities are High Courts, Sessions Judges, District 
Magistrates, Stipendiary Presidency Magistrates, Sub-divisional Magistrates 
and Magistrates of the first class (the two latter through the District 
Magistrate) in cases tried by them originally or in any other case. .The 
District Magistrate should make an initial recommendation for classiiBca- 
tion in classes A or B to the Local Government, by whom these recom- 
mendations will be confirmed or reviewed. 

PRIVILEGES OP PRISONERS 

Certain forecasts of their decisions which have been brought to the 
notice of the Government of India indicate considerable misapprehension 
in regard to this tripartite division and its effect upon the existing classes 
of prisoners. It should be clearly understood that all prisoners within the 
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‘A’ Class are eligible for the privileges of that class. No class of prisoners 
will be eligible for any additional privileges on grounds of race. All pri- 
vileges now given to special class prisoners will be continued to ‘A’ class 
prisoners, such as separate accommodation, necessary articles of furniture, 
reasonable facilities for association and exercises, and suitable sanitarv and 
bathing arrangements. 

In other matters, the foilowing decisions have been arrived at; 

The diet of classes ‘A’ and ‘B’ will be superior to the ordinary prison 
diet given to prisoners in class C and wUl be based on a flat rate of cost 
per prisoner, within the limits of which the actual food may vary. The 
cost of the superior diet provided in the classes A and B should be borne 
by the Government, as special class prisoners are under the existing rules 
permitted to supplement prison diet at their own expense Tliis privilege 
will be retained as at present as regards ‘A' class prisoners. 

The existing rules regarding privileges of special class prisoners to 
wear their own clothes will continue. As regards ‘A’ class prisoners, if 
they desire to have clothing at Government expense, they will be provided 
with that prescribed for ‘B’ class prisoners. ‘B’ class prisoners will wear 
prison clothing modified in certain respects and of a better type than 
that worn by C class prisoners. 

ACCOMMODATION 

A separate jail in each Province for classes A and B is desirable, and 
its provision though it must depend on the available financial resources of 
the Local Governments should be regarded as the goal to be aimed at. 
Meanwhile, the Government of India hope that Local Governments will 
carefully review the resources of the jails now existing in the Provinces 
and endeavour, by such measures as are within their power, to secure 
the end in view. 

In addition to separate accommodation, the Government of India desire 
to emphasise the necessity of a special staff to deal with ‘A’ and ‘B’ class 
prisoners, and are of opinion that this matter should receive the earliest 
possible attention. 

In accordance with the principle already applied, the importance of 
which is reafdrmed, the tasks allotted to prisoners in ’A’ and ‘B’ classes 
should be assigned after due consideration on medical grounds, and with 
careful regard to the capacity, character, previous modes of life and ante- 
cedents of the prisoners. 

PRISONERS’ INTELLECTUAL REQUIREMENTS 

The Government of India accept the principle that reasonable facili- 
ties, subject to safeguards, should be provided by the Govermnent for the 
intellectual requirements of the educated and literate prisoners. Local 
Governments will be requested to examine the condition of jail libraries 
in the Provinces and in cases where those are non-existent or defective, 
to take early steps to establish or improve them.' Literate prisoners may be 
allowed to read books and magazines from outside subject to the approval 
of the Jail Superintendent. 

Newspapers will be allowed to ‘A’ class prisoners on the same coiiditions 
as under the existing rules, they are allowed to special class prisoners, 
that is, in special circumstances and with the approval of Local Govern- 
ment. As regards literate -prisoners generally, where the Local Govern- 
ments publish a jaU newspaper or where they intend to publish it, this 
publication will be available once a week for literate prisoners. 'Where the 
Local Governments are unable to publish a weekly newspaper, the Govern- 
ment of India have decided that a few copies of a weekly paper approved 
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by the Local Government should be provided at Government expenses for 
‘A’ and ‘B’ classes of prisoners. 

“A” class prisoners will be allowed to write and receive one letter and 
have one interview a fortnight, instead of ones a month as at present. 
“B” class prisoners will be allowed to write and receive one letter and have 
an interview once a month instead of at the considerably longer intervals 
now permitted under the various jail manuals. Publication of matters 
discussed at interviews or of the substance of the letters received from 
prisoners may entail the withdrawal or curtailment of the privilege. 

TREATMENT OF UNDER-TRIAL PRISONERS 

The Government of_ India accept the principle that some differentia- 
tion of treatment is desirable in the case of under-trial prisoners who, by 
social status, education or habit of life, have been accustomed to a superior 
mode of living. There will, therefore, be two classes of under-trial prisoners 
based on the previous standard of living only. The classifying authority 
will be the trying court, subject to the approval of the District Magistrate. 
The diet provided for ‘A’ and ‘B’ class convicted prisoners will be given to 
the former and the diet of 'C’ class prisoners to the latter. Under-trial 
prisoners in either class, will be allowed to supplement this diet by private 
purchase through the jaU authorities. Under the existing rules, they are 
allowed to wear their own clothing. The suggestion has been made that 
in cases where under-trial prisoners are inadequately clad or are unable 
to obtain clothing from outside, suitable clothing, which should not be 
prison clothing, should be provided by jail authorities. The Government 
of India commend this suggestion for adoption to the Local Governments. 

I 

The Government of India are of opinion that the interpretation of 
the existing rules in a liberal spirit, together with the modifications now 
proposed and the provision of better cellular accommodation, will eSect 
improvements in the directions which enquiry has indicated as desirable. 
They, therefore, hope that Local Governments will make every effort to 
improve the existing accommodation and will at once utilize and adapt- 
their existing resources to the best possible advantage. In many of the 
opinions received by the Government of India, stress had been laid on 
the desirability of separating under-trial prisoners, who are habituals or 
charged with ^ave offences, from those who have not been previously con- 
victed. On this subject, the Government of India consider that no further 
orders are necessary as they miderstand that this is the existing practice. 

The Local Governments are now being invited to amend their jail 
manuals in the light of these principles, and to frame rules where neces- 
sary under Section 60 of the Prisoners Act. Pending such revision they 
are being requested as far as possible to give immediate practical effect 
to these changes. 



APPENDIX IV-A 

PEACE PROPOSALS IN JULY AND AUGUST 1930 
The Correspondence 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jayakar have made the following state- 
ment embodying the correspondence that passed between them and the 
Congress leaders in jail in the course of the last two months: 

“The facts connected with the efforts which we have been making for 
over two mouths for the restoration of peaceful conditions in the country 
are as follows: 

(1) On the 20th June 1930 Pandit Motilal Nehru gave an interview 
to Mr. George Slocombe. Special Correspondent of “The Daily Herald” 
(London) with regard to his views about attending the Round Table Con- 
ference. The interview has already appeared in India. 

(2) Shortly thereafter Mr. Slocombe had a conversation v;ith Pandit 
Motilal Nehru in Bombay as the result of which certain terms were drafted 
by Mr. Slocombe and submitted to Pandit Motilal Nehru and approved by 
him at a meeting in Bombay at which Pandit Motilal Nehru, Mr. Jayakar 
and Mr. Slocombe alone were present. One copy of these terms was sent 
to Mr. Jayakar by Mr. Slocombe as agreed upon by Pandit Motilal Nehru 
as the basis of his (Mr. Jayakar's) or any third party's approach to the 
Viceroy. 

(3) Mr. Slocombe likewise addressed a letter to Dr. Sapru .at Simla 
forwarding a copy of these terms. In the course of this letter Mr. Slocombe 
said that Pandit Motilal Nehru had agreed to our acting as intermediaries 
for the purpose of approaching the Viceroy on the basis of these terms. 
We give below the full text of this document: 

THE BASIS OF THE NEGOTIATIONS 

The statement submitted to Pandit Motilal Nehru in Bombay on June 
25, 1930. and approved as the basis of an informal approach to the Viceroy 
by a third party ran as follows: 

If in certain circumstances the British Government and the Govern- 
ment of India, although unable to anticipate the recommendations that 
may in perfect freedom be made by the Round Table Conferejice or the 
attitude which British Parliament may reserve for such recommendations, 
would nevertheless be willing to give a private assurance that they v;ouId 
support the demand for fuil responsible Government for India, subject 
to such mutual adjustments and terms of transfer as are requhed by the 
special needs and conditions of India and by her long association with 
Great Britain and as may be decided by the Round Table Conference; 

Pandit Motilal Nehru would undertake to take' personallj' such an 
assurance — or the indication received from a responsible third party that 
such an assurance would be forthcoming — ^to Mr. Gandhi and to Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru. If such an assurance were offered and accepted it 
would render possible a general measure of conciliation which would entail 
the simultaneous calling off of the civil disobedience movement, the cessa- 
tion of Government’s present repressive policy and a general measure of 
amnesty for political prisoners and would be followed by Congres.s parii- 
cipation in the Round Table Conference on terms to be mutually agreed 
upon.” 
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LETTER TO THE VICEROY 

On the basis of this document, we interviewed the Viceroy in Simla 
more than once in the early part of July last and explained to him the 
situation in the country and ultimately wrote to him the following letter. 

Simla, July 13. 

Dear Lord Irwin. — ^We would beg leave to draw your Excellency’s 
attention to the political situation in the country which in our opinion 
makes it imperative that some steps should be taken without any loss of 
time to restore normal conditions. We are alive to the dangers of the 
civil disobedience movement with which neither of us have sympathised 
nor have been associated, but we feel in the contest between the people 
and the Govemment,^which has involved the adoption of a policy of re- 
pression and consequent embitterment of popular feeling the true and 
abiding interests of the country are apt to be sacrificed. We think it is 
our duty to our country and to Government that we should make an en- 
deavour to ameliorate the present situation by discussing the question 
with some of the leaders of the movement in the hope and belief that we 
may be able to persuade them to help in the restoration of normal condi- 
tions. 

If we have read Your Excellency’s speech aright, we think, while your 
Excellency and your Government feel compelled to resist the civil dis- 
obedience movement, you are not less anxious to explore every possibility 
in finding an agreed solution of the constitutional problem. We need 
scarcely say that we believe that with the cessation of the movement, there 
will be no occasion for the continuance on the part of Government of the 
present policy and those emergency measures which have been passed by 
Government to implement that policy. 

We, therefore, approach Your Excellency with a request that you may 
be pleased to permit us to interview Mr. Gandhi, Pandit Motilal Nehru 
and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, so that we may put our points of view be- 
fore them and urge them in the interest of the country to respond to our 
appeal to enable the big issue of constitutional advance being solved in a 
calm atmosphere. We desire to make it plain that in going to them we 
shall be going on our own behalf, and we do not profess to represent 
either the Government or any party in taking this step. If we fail in our 
attempt the responsibility will be ours. 

Should Your Excellency be pleased to grant us permission to see these 
gentlemen in jail, we shall request you to issue necessary orders to the 
Local Governments concerned to allow us necessary facilities. We further 
request that if the necessary permission is granted to us we may be allow- 
ed to talk to them privately without there being any officer of Govern- 
ment present at our interview. We further submit that in our opinion it 
is desirable we should see them at the earliest possible date. 

The reply to this letter may be sent to Mr. Jayakar at Hotel Cecil. 

Yours sincerely, 

Tej Bahadur Sapru, 

M. R. Jayakar. 


THE VICEROY’S REPLY 

To the above the Viceroy made the following reply; — 

Dear IVIr. Jayakar, — I have received your letter of 13th July. You and 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru state your desire to do all in your power to bring 
about the return of peaceful conditions in the country and ask for permis- 
sion to approach Mr. Gandhi, Pandit Motilal Nehru and Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru with this object. I had occasion in my address to the Legislature on 
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the 9th July to define the attitude of myself and of my Government both, 
to the civil disobedience movement and to the constitutional issues. We 
consider the civil disobedience movement is doing unmixed .harm to the 
cause of India and many important communities, classes and parties hold 
the same view. With their help, therefore, Government must continue to 
oppose it by all means in their power, but you rightly recognise we are not 
less anxious to see the achievement of the solution of the constitutional 
problem by agreement among all interests concerned, '' 

It is evidently not possible for me to anticipate the proposals that will 
be made by the Government of India after they have had time to consider 
the Statutory Commission's Report or by the Round Table Conference and 
still less the decision of Parliament, but I made it plain in my speech that 
it remains my earnest desire, as it is that of my Government, and I have 
no doubt also that of His Majesty’s Government to do everything, that we 
can in our respective spheres to assist the -people of India to obtain as 
large a degree of management of their own affairs as can he shown to be 
consistent with the making of provision for those matters in regard to 
which they are not at present in a position, to assume responsibility, ^at 
those matters may be and what provisions may best be made lor them will 
engage the attention of the conference, but I have never believed that 
with mutual confidence on both sides it should be impossible to reach an 
agreement. I, therefore, believe that hy the action proposed, you may be 
able to assist in the restoration of normal conditions in the country, and it 
would not be right for me or my Government to interpose any obstacle to 
your efforts, nor do I think that those who have stood side by side with my 
Government in steadily opposing the civil disobedience movement and 
whose co-operation I so much value would wish me to do so. On hearing 
from you I will accordingly ask the Local Governments concerned to issue 
necessary instructions which will enable you to make your public spirited 
attempt in the cause of peace in India. 

6 

Yours sincerely, 
Irwin. 


GANDHIJI’S NOTE TO NEHRUS 

With these two documents we interviewed Mr. Gandhi in Yeravada 
JaU, Poona, on the 23rd and 24th July 1930. During the interview, we ex- 
plained to Mr. Gandhi the whole situation and gave him the substance of 
our conversation with the Viceroy. Mr. Gandhi gave us the following note 
and letter to be handed over to Pandits Motilal Nehru and Jawaharlal 
Nehru at Naini Jail, Allahabad. 

“(1) So far as this question is concerned my personal position is that 
if the Round Table Conference is restricted to a discussion of the safe- 
guards that may be necessary in connection with full self-government 
during the period of transition, I should have no objection, it being under- 
stood that the question of Independence should not be ruled out if any- 
body raised it. I should be satisfied before I could endorse the Idea of the 
Congress attending the conference about its whole composition. 

i2) If the Congress is satisfied as to the Round Table Conference, 
naturally civil disobedience would be called off. That is to say, disobedience 
of certain laws for the sake of disobedience but peaceful picketing of 
foreign cloth and liquor will be continued unless Government themselves 
can enforce prohibition of liquor and foreign cloth. But the manufacture 
of salt by the populace will have to be continued and the penal clauses of 
the Salt Act should not be enforced. There will be no raids on Govern- 
ment salt depots or private depots. I will agree even if this clause is not 
made a clause in these terms, but is accepted as an understanding in 
vjriting. 
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(3) (a) Simultaneously with the calling off of civil disobedience, all 

Satyagrahi prisoners and other political prisoners convicted or under trial 
who have not been guilty of violence or incitement to violence should be 
ordered to be released. 

(b) Properties confiscated under the Salt Act, the Press Act and the 
Revenue Act and the like should be restored. 

(c) Pines and securities taken from the convicted Satyagrahis or 
under the Press Act should be refunded. 

(d) All officers including village ofBcers who have resigned or who 
may have been dismissed during the civil disobedience movement and who 
may desire to rejoin Government service should be restored. 

N.B. — The foregoing should refer also to the Non-Co-operation periods. 

(e) The Viceregal Ordinances should be repealed. 

This opinion of mine is purely provisional because I consider- a prisoner 
has no right to pronounce any opinion upon political activities of which 
he cannot possibly have full grasp while he is shut out of personal contact. 
I, therefore, feel my opinion is not entitled to the weight I should claim for 
it if I was in touch with the movement. Mr. Jayakar and Dr. Sapru may 
show this to Pandit Motilal Nehru, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Mr. Vallabh- 
bhai Patel and those who are in charge of the movement. Nothhig is to 
appear in the press. This is not to be shown to the Viceroy at this stage. 
Even if the foregoing terms are accepted, I should not care to attend the 
conference unless in the event of going out of prison I gained self-confi- 
dence which I have not at present and unless among those Indians who 
would be invited there were preliminary conversations and agreement as 
to the minimum by which they should stand under aU circumstances. I 
reserve to myself the liberty when occasion arises of testing every Swaraj 
schemecby its ability to satisfy the object underlying the eleven points 
mentioned in my letter to the Viceroy. 

M. K. Gandhi. 

23rd Juiy, 

Yeravada Central Prison”. 

GANDHI’S LETTER TO PANDIT MOTTLAL 

The following is Mr. Gandhi’s covering letter to Pandit Motilal Nehru: 

“My position is essentially awkward. Being temperamentally -so built, 
I cannot give a decisive opinion on matters happening outside the prison 
walls. What I have, therefore, given to our friends is the roughest draft 
of what is likely to satisfy me personally. You may not know I was dis- 
inclined to give anything to Mr. Slocombe and wanted him to discuss things 
with you, but I could not resist his appeal, and let him publish the inter- 
view before seeing you. At the same time, I db not want to stand in the 
way of an honourable settlement if the time for it is ripe. I have grave 
doubts about it but after all Pandit Jawaharlal’s must be the final voice. 
You and I can only give our advice to him. What I have said in my memo- 
randum given to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. -Jayakar is the utmost 
limit to which I can go, but Jawaharlal, for that matter also you may 
consider my position to be inconsistent with the intrinsic Congress policy 
or the present temper of the people. I should have no hesitation in sup- 
porting any stronger position upto the letter of the Lahore Resolution. 
You need, therefore, attach no weight to my memorandum unless it finds 
an echo in the hearts of you both. I know that neither you nor Jawahar 
were enamoured of the eleven points brought out in my first letter to the 
Viceroy, I do not know whether you still have the same opinion. My own 
mind is quite clear about them. They are to me the substance of Independ- 
ence. I should ha.ve nothing to do with anything that would not give the 
nation pov.J’er to give immediate effect to them. In restricting myself to 
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the three only in the memorandum, I have not waived the other eight, 
but three are now brought out to deal with the civil disobedience. I would 
be no party to any truce which would undo the position at which we have 
arrived to-day. 

Yours sincerely, 
M. K. GANDHI, 
23rd July, 1930. 

Yerawada Mandir.” 

Accordingly on the 27th and 28th July we saw Pandits Motilal Nehru 
and Jawaharlal Nehru at Naini Jail, Allahabad and after a review of the 
entire position in the light of the Viceroy’s letter and Mr. Gandhi’s note 
and the letter referred to above. Pandits Motilal Nehru and Jawaharlal 
Nehru gave us the following two documents to be taken to Mr. Gandhi 
at Yeravada, Poona. 


NEHRUS’ NOTE TO GANDHI 

Memorandum dated 28th, 1930 by Pandits Motilal Nehru and Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, Central Prison, Naini, Allahabad. 

“We have had a long conversation with Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and 
Mr. Jayakar and they have informed us of the variation in events which 
led to their seeking interviews with Gandhiji and with us in our respective 
prison in order, if possible to terminate or suspend the present hostili- 
ties between the people of India and the British Government. We appre- 
ciate their earnest desire for peace and would gladly explore all avenues 
which miglit lead to it provided such peace was an honourable one for the 
people of India who have already sacrificed so much in the national 
struggle and meant freedom for our country. As representatives of the 
Congress we have no authority to alter in any material particular its re- 
solutions but we might be prepared tinder certain circumstances to recom- 
mend various details provided the fundamental position taken up by the 
Congress was accepted. We are, however, faced with initial difficulty. 
Both of us are in prison and for sometime past have been cut off from the 
outside world and the national movement. One of us for nearly three 
months v/as not allowed any daily newspaper. Gandhiji has also been in 
prison for several months. Indeed almost all our colleagues, of the original 
W^orking Committee of the Congress, are in prison and the Committee itself 
has been declared an illegal organisation. Of the 360 members of the 
All-India Congress Committee which is the final authority in the National 
Congress organisation subject only to a full session of the Congress, pro- 
bably 75 per cent are in prison. Cut off as we are from the national move- 
ment we cannot take upon ourselves the responsibility of taking a definite 
step without the fullest consultation with our colleagues and especially 
Gandhiji. As regards the Round Table Conference we feel untimely to 
achieve anything unless an agreement on all vital matters is previously 
arrived at. We attach great importance to such an agreement which must 
be definite and there must be no room for misunderstanding or misinter- 
pretation. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jayakar have made very clear 
and Lord Irwin has also stated in his published letter to them that they 
are acting on their own behalf and cannot commit him or his Govern- 
ment. It is, however, possible they may succeed in paving way to such an 
agreement between the Congress and the British Government. As we are 
unable to suggest any definite terms for truce without consulting Gandhiji 
and other colleagues we refrain from discussing the suggestions made by 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jayakar and by Gandhiji in the note o_f 
Ills dated 23rd July which has been shown to us. We might, however, agzee 
generally with Gandhiji’s 2nd and 3rd points, but we should like the details 
of these points and specially his point (1) to discuss with him and others 
before v.-e can finally make our suggestions. We suggest this note of our.s 
be treated confidential and be shown to such persons as see Gandhiji’s 
note dated 23-7-'30. 
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PANDIT JAWAHARLAL’S LETTER 

Lettei dated 28-7-’30 from Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Central Prison, 
Naini, Allahabad to Mr. Gandhi, Yeravada Jail, Poona: — 


28-7-’30. 

. Central Prison, Naini, 

“My dear Bapuji, — ^It is a delight to write you again after a long inter- 
val even though it be from one prison to another. I would like to write 
at length, but I am afraid I cannot do so at present. I shall, therefore, 
confine myself to the matter in issue. Dr. Sapru and Mr. Jayakar-came 
yesterday and had a long interview with father and me. To-day they are 
coming again. As they have already put us in possessioih of all facts and 
shown us your note and letters and we felt we could discuss the matter 
between us two and arrive at some decision even without waiting for a 
second interview. Of course if anything new turns up at the second inter- 
view we are prepared to vary any previously formed opinion. Our con- 
clusions for the time being are given in the note which we are giving to 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jayakar. This is more or less brief but 
it will, I hope give you some idea of how our minds are working. I might 
add that father and I are in full agreement in regard to what our attitude 
should be. I might confeiss your point (1) regarding the constitutional 
issue has ndt won me over nor does Bather fancy it. I do not see how, it 
fits in with our position or our pledges or the realities of to-day. Father 
and I entirely agree with you that we can be “no parties to any truce 
which would undo the position at which we have arrived today.” It is 
because of this that fullest consideration is essential before any final de- 
cision is arrived at. I must confess I do not see an appreciable advance yet 
from the other side and I greatly fear a false or weak move on our part. 
T am expressing myself moderately. For myself I delight in warfare. It 
makes me feel that I am alive. Events of the last four months in India have 
gladdened my heart and have made me prouder of Indian men, women 
and even children that I had ever been, but I realise that most people are 
not warlike and like peace and so I try hard to suppress myself and take 
a peaceful view. May I congratulate you on the new India you have creat- 
ed by your magic touch! What the future will bring I know not but the 
past has made life worth living and our prosaic existence has developed 
something of epic greatness in it. Sitting here in Naini Jail, I have pon- 
dered on the wonderful efiBcacy of non-violence as a weapon and have 
become a greater convert to it than ever before. I hope you are not dis- 
satisfied with the response of the country to the non-violence creed. Des- 
pite occasional lapses, the country has stuck to it wonderfully, certainly 
far more grimly than I had expected. I am afraid I am still somewhat of 
a Protestant regarding your eleven points. Not that I disagree with any 
one of them. Indeed they are important. Yet I do not think they take the 
place of Independence. But I certainly agree with you that we should 
have “nothing to do with anything that would not give the nation power 
to give immediate effect to them.” Father has been imwell the last eight 
days ever since he took an injection. He has grown very weak. This long 
interview last evening tired him out. 


(Sd.) Jawaharlal. 

Please do not be anxious about me. It is only a passing trouble and 
I hope to get rid over it in two or three days. Love. 

(Sd.) Motilal Nehru”. 

P.S.— “We have had another talk with Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and 
Mr. Jayakar. At their desire we have made some alterations in our note, 
but they do not make any vital difference. Our position is quite clear and 
I have no doubt whatever about it. I hope you will appreciate it.” 
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Accordingly, Mr. Jayakar alone saw Mr. Gandhi on the 31st July, 1st 
August and 2nd August when Mr. Gandhi dictated to him the following 
notes: — 

“(1) No constitutional scheme would be acceptable to Mr. Gandhi 
which did not contain a clause allowing India the right to secede from 
the Empire at her desire and another clause which gave the right and 
power to India to deal satisfactorily with his eleven points, 

“(2) The Viceroy should be made aware of this position of Mr. Gandhi 
in order that the Viceroy should not consider later that these views of 
Mr. Gandhi had taken him by surprise when they were urged at the Round 
Table Conference. The Viceroy should also be made aware that Mr. Gandhi 
would insist at the Round Table Conference on a clause giving India the 
right to have examined by an independent tribunal all the British claims 
and concessions given to Britishers in the past.” 


CONGRESS LEADERS’ DEMANDS 

After that a ioint interview took place in Yeravda Jail, Poona, on the 
14th and 15th August between us on the one hand and Mr. Gandhi, Pandits- 
Motilal Nehru and Jawaharlal Nehru, Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel, Dr. Syed 
Mahomed, Mr. Jairamdas Daulat Ram and Mrs. Naidu on the other. As 
a result of our conversations with them on these occasions, the Congress 
leaders gave us a letter with permission to show it to the Viceroy. 'This- 
letter is set out below: 


Yeravada Central Prison, 
15th August, 1930. 

Dear Friends, 

We are deeply grateful to you for having undertaken the duty of trying 
to effect a peaceful settlement between the British Government and the 
Congress. After having perused the correspondence between yourselves and 
His Excellency the Viceroy and having had the benefit of protracted talks 
with you and having discussed among ourselves, we have come to the con- 
clusion that the time is not yet ripe for securing a settlement honourable 
for our country. Marvellous as has been the mass awakening during the past 
five months and great as has been the suffering of the people among all 
grades and classes representing the different creeds, we feel that the 
sufferings have been neither sustained enough nor large enough for the 
immediate attainment of the end. Needless to mention we do not in any 
way share your view or the Viceroy’s that civil disobedience has harmed 
the cotmtry or that it is ill-timed or unconstitutional, English history 
teems with instances of bloody revolts whose praises Englishmen have sung 
unstintingly and taught us to do likewise. It, therefore, ill-becomes the 
Viceroy or any intelligent Englishman to condemn a revolt that is in in- 
tention and that has overwhelmingly remained in execution peaceful, but 
we have no desire to quarrel with condemnation whether official or un- 
official of the present civil disobedience campaign, Tihe wonderful mass 
response to the movement is, we hold, its sufficient justification. Wljat is, 
however, the point here is the fact that we gladly make common cause 
with you in wishing, if it is at all possible, to stop or suspend, civil dis- 
obedience. It can be no pleasure to us needlessly to expose the men, 
women and children of our country to imprisonment, lathi charges and 
worse. You will, therefore, believe us when we assure you and through 
you the Viceroy Ithat we would leave no stone imturned to explore any 
and every channel for honourable peace, but we are free to confess as yet 
we see no such sign on the horizon. We notice no symptom of conversion 
of the English official world to the view tliat it is India’s men and women 
who must decide what is best for India. We distrust the pious declarations 
of the good intentions, often well meant, of officials. The age-long cx- 

C—il 
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ploitation by the English of the people of this ancient land has rendered 
them almost incapable of seeing the min, moral, economic and political of 
onr country which this exploitation has brought about. They cannot per- 
suade themselves to see, that one thing needful for them to do is to get 
off our backs and do some reparation for the past wrongs by helpuig us to 
grow out of the dwarfing process that has gone on for a century of British 
domination, but we know you and some of our learned countrymen think 
differently. You believe a conversion has taken place, at any rate, sufih- 
oient to warrant participation in the proposed Conference. In spite, 
therefore, of the limitation we extent labouring under, we would gladly co- 
operate with you to the extent of our ability. 

The following is the utmost response it is possible for us, circumstanced 
ns we are, to make to your friendly endeavour. 

We feel the language used by the Viceroy in the reply given to your 
letter about the proposed Conference is too vague to enable us to assess 
its value in terms of the National Demand framed last year in Lahore nor 
are we in a position to say anything authoritative without reference to a 
properly constituted meeting of the Working Committee of the Congress 
and if necessary to the A.I.C.C. but we can say that for us individually no 
solution will be satisfactory unless (a) it recognises in as many words the 
right of India to secede at wlU from the British Empire, (b) it gives to 
India complete national Government responsible to her people including 
the control of defence forces and economic control and covers all the eleven 
paints raised in GandhijTs letter to .the Viceroy and (c) it gives to India the 
right to refer if necessary to an Independent tribunal such British claims, 
concessions and the like including the so-called public debt of India as 
may seem to the National Government to be unjust or not in the interest 
of the people of India. 

Note: — Such adjustments as may be necessitated in the interests of 
India during the transference of power to be determined by India’s chosen 
representatives. 

(2) If the foregoing appears to he feasible to the British Government 
and a satisfactory declaration is made to that effect, we should recommend 
to the Working Committee the advisability of calling off civil disobedience, 
that is to say disobedience of certain laws for the sake of disobedience, but 
peaceful picketing of foreign cloth and liquor wiU be continued unless 
Government themselves can enforce prohibition of liquor and foreign cloth. 
The manxifacture of salt by the people will have to be continued and the 
penal clauses of the Salt Act should not be enforced. There will be. no 
raids on Government or private salt depots. 

(3) Simultaneously with, the calling off of civil disobedience (a) all 
the Satyagrahi prisoners and other political prisoners convicted or under 
trial who have not been guilty of violence or incitement to violence should 
be ordered to be released, (b) Properties confiscated imder the Salt Act, 
the Press Act, the Revenue Act and the like should be restored, (c) Fines 
and securities taken from convicted Satyagrahis or imder the Press Act 
ahould be refunded, (d) all the officers including village officers who have 
resigned or who may have been dismissed during the civil disobedience 
movement and who may desire to rejoin Government service should be re- 
instated. 

Note: — The foregoing sub-clauses refer also the Non-Co-operation 
Period. 

fe) AH the Viceregal Ordinances should be repealed. 
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(4) The question of the composition of the proposed Conference and 
of the Congress being represented at it can only be decided after the fore- 
going preliminaries are satisfactorily settled.” 

Yours sincerely, 

Motilal Nehru, 

M. K. Gandhi, 

Sarojini Naidu, 
Vallabhbhai Patel, 
Jairamdas Daulatram. 
Syed Mahomed, 

Jawaharlal Nehru. 


PEACE-MAKERS’ LETTER TO CONGRESSMEN 
Copy of a letter dated Bombay 16th August 1930. 

“We sent them the following reply from Winter Road Malabar Hill, 
Bombay, on 16-8-’30. 

Dear Friends, — ^We desire to express our thanks to you all for the 
courteous and patient hearing which you have been good enough to give 
us on the several occasions on which we visited you either in Poona or in 
Allahabad. We regret we should have caused you so much inconvenience 
fay these prolonged conversations and we are particularly sorry that Pandit 
Motilal Nehru should have been put to the trouble of coming dovm to 
Poona at a time when his health was so bad. 

We beg formally to acknowledge receipt of the letter which you have 
handed us and in which you state the terms on which you are prepared to 
recommend to the Congress the calling off of civU disobedience and parti- 
cipation in the Round Table Conference. As we have informed you, we 
took up this work of mediation on the basis of (1) the terms of the inter- 
view given by Pandit Motilal Nehru, then the Acting President of the Con- 
gress, to Mr. Slocombe in Bombay on 20th June 1930 and particularly (21 
the terms of the statement submitted by Mr. Slocombe to Pandit Motilal 
Nehru in Bombay on the 25th June 1930 and approved by him (Pandit 
Motilal Nehru) as the basis of an informal approach to the Viceroy by us. 

Mr. Slocombe forwarded both the documents to us and we thereupon 
approached His Excellency the Viceroy for a mission to interview Mahatma 
Gandhi, Pandits Motilal Nehru and Jawaharlal Nehru in order to explore 
the possibilities of a settlement. A copy of the second document referred 
to above has been taken by you from us. We now find the terms embodied 
in the letter, you gave us on the 14th instant are such that, as agreed bet- 
ween us, it must be submitted to His Excellency the Viceroy for his con- 
sideration and we have to await his decision. We note your desire that 
material documents relating to these peace negotiations including your said 
letter to us should be published and we shall proceed to do this after His 
Excellency the Viceroy has considered your letter. 

Before we conclude, you will permit us to say that we had reasons to 
believe, as we told you, that with the actual calling off of the civil dis- 
obedience movement the general situation would largely improve. Non- 
violent political prisoners would be released, all the Ordinances with the 
exception of those affecting the Chittagong and the Lahore Conspiracy 
Cases would be repealed and the Congress would get representation at the 
Roimd Table Conference larger than that of any other single political party. 
We need scarcely add that we emphasised also that in our opinion there was 
suDstantially no difference between the point of view adopted by Pandit 
Motilal Nehru in his interview and the statement sent to us by Mr. Slo- 
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combe with Pandit Motilal’s approval and His Excellency thd Viceroy’s 
letter to us. 

Yours sincerely, 

T. B. Sapru, 

M. R. Jayakar. 

VICEROY’S LETTER TO SIR T. B. SAPRU 

Thereafter Mr. Jayakar alone took the letter of the Congress leaders 
to Simla on the 21st August and had conversations with the Viceroy. Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru joined him on the 25th. We then had several inter- 
views with the Viceroy and some members of his Council between the 25th 
and 27th August. As a result of the same the Viceroy gave us a letter to 
show to the Congress leaders in Allahabad and Poona. 

Viceregal Lodge, 

Simla, 28th August 1930. 


The following is the text of that letter: 

Dear Sir Tej Bahadur, — I have to thank you for informing me of the 
results of the conversations held by Mr. Jayakar and yourself with the 
Congress leaders now in prison and for sending me copies of their joint 
letter of the 15th August and of your reply thereto. I should wish you and 
Mr. Jayakar both to know how great has been my appreciation of the spirit 
in which you have pursued your self-imposed public spirited task of en- 
deavouring to assist in the restoration of normal conditions in India. It 
is worth recalling the conditions under which you entered upon your under- 
taking. In my letter of 16th July, I assured you that it was the earnest 
desire of myself, my Government and 1 had no doubt also of His Majesty’s 
Government, to do everything we could to assist the people of India to 
obtain as large a degree of management of their own affairs as could be 
shown to be consistent with the making of provision for those matters in 
regard to which they were not at present in a position to assume respon- 
sibility. It would be among the functions of the Conference to examine 
in the light of all the material available what those matters might be and 
what provision might be made for them. ' I had previously made two other 
points plain in my speech to the legislature on the 9th July. The first is 
that those attending the Conference would have the unfettered right of 
examining the whole constitutional problem in all its bearing. Secondly, 
that any agreement at which the Conference was able to arrive would 
form the basis of the proposals which His Majesty’s Government would later 
submit to Parliament. I fear as you will not doubt recognise that the task 
you had voluntarily imdertaken has not been assisted by the letter you 
have received from the Congress leaders. In view both of the general 
tone by which the letter is inspired and of its contents, as also of its blank 
refusal to recognise the grave injmy to which the coimtry has been sub- 
jected by the Congress policy, not the least in the economic field, I do not 
think any useful purpose would be served by my attempting to deal in 
detail with the suggestions there made and I must frankly say I regard 
discussion on the basis of the proposals contained in the letter as impossible. 
I hope if you desire to see the Congress Leaders again you will make this 
plain. 

“There is one further comment I must make upon the last paragraph 
of your reply to them dated 16th August. When we discussed these matters. 
I said if the civil disobedience movement was in fact abandoned, 1 should 
not desire to continue the Ordinances (apart from those connected with 
the Lahore Conspiracy Case and Chittagong) necessitated by the situation 
which ex-hjTothesi would no longer exist. But I was careful to make it 
plain that I was unable to give any assurance, if and when the civil ^- 
obedience movement ceases, that Local Governments would find it possible 
to release all persons convicted or under trial for offences in connection 
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■with, the movement not invol'ving violence, and that while 1 should -wish 
to see a generous policy pursued in this matter, the utmost that I could 
pronrise would be to move all the Local Governments to consider with 
sympathy all the cases -individually on their merits. 

"Upon the point of your reference to the representation of the Congress 
at the Conference in the event of their abandoning the civil disobedience 
movement and desiring to attend, my recollection is you explained that the 
demand of the Congress was not for predominant, in the sense of majority, 
representation at the conference and that I expressed the viev? that I 
should anticipate little difficulty in recommending to His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment to secure that the Congress should be adequately represented. I 
added that if events so developed, I should be ready to receive a panel 
of names from the leaders of the Congress Party of those whom they would 
regard as suitable representatives. I feel that you and Mr. Jayakar would 
desire to be clearly informed of the position of myseh and my Government 
as it may be desirable that the letters should be published at an early 
date in order that the public may be fully informed of the circumstances, 
in which your efforts have failed to produce the result you hoped and they 
so certainly deserved. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) Irwin. 

NOTES OF CONVERSATIONS WITH VICEROY 

His Excellency the Viceroy also permitted us to mention to the Con- 
gress leaders the result of our conversations -with him on certain specific 
points raised by us in connection with the letter of the Congress leadeirs. 
We left Simla on the 28th of August, and interviewed Pandit Motilal Nehru 
and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, and Dr. Syed Mahmood at Naini Jail, 
Allahabad, on August 30 and 31st. We showed them the said letter of the 
Viceroy, and placed before them the result of our conversations. We ex- 
plained to them with reference to the several points raised in their letter to 
us of August 15 and not covered by the Viceroy’s letter of 28th August, 
that we had reason to believe from the conversations we had with the 
Viceroy that a statement was possible on the folio-wing basis: — 

(a) On the constitutional question the position would be as stated in 
the four fundamental points in para 2 of the Viceroy’s letter to us of 28th 
August. 

(b) With reference to the question whether Mr. Gandhi would be 
allowed to raise at the Round Table Conference the question of India’s 
right to secede from the Empire at ■will, the position was as follows: "As 
the Viceroy has stated in his said letter to us, the Conference was a free 
Conference. Therefore, anyone could raise any points he liked, but the 
Viceroy thought it would be very unwise for Mr. Gandhi to raise this 
question now. If, however, he faced the Government of India with such a 
question, the Viceroy would say the Government were not prepared to 
treat it as an open question. If, in spite of this, Mr. Gandhi desired to raise 
the question, the Government would inform the Secretary of State of his 
intention to do so at the Round Table Conference.” 

(c) As regards the right to raise the question at the Round Table 
Conference of India’s liability to certain financial burdens and to get 
them examined by an independent Tribunal, the position was that the 
Viceroy could not entertain any proposition amounting to total repudiation 
of all debts, but it would be open to anyone to raise, at the Round Table 
Conference, any question as to any financial liability of India and to call 
for its examination. 

(d) As regards the granting of relief against the Salt Act, the position 
of the Viceroy was that (1) the Salt Tax was going to be provincialised if 
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the recommendation of the Simon Commission in that behalf was accepted, 
and (2) there has been already great loss of revenue and, therefore, the 
Government would not like to forego this source, but if the Legislature was 
persuaded to repeal the Salt Act and if any proposal was put forward to 
make good the loss of revenue occasioned by such repeal, the Viceroy and 
his Government would consider the question on its merits. It was not, 
however, possible for the Viceroy to condone open breaches of the Salt 
Act so long as it was Law. When goodwill and peace were restored and, 
if Indian leaders desired to discuss with H. E. the Viceroy and his Govern- 
ment how best economic relief could be given to the poorer classes on his 
behalf, the Viceroy would be glad to call a small conference of Indian 
leaders. ' 

(e) With reference to picketing, the position was that if -picketing 
amounted to -nuisance to any class of people or was coupled with molesta- 
tion or intimidation or the use of force, the Viceroy reserved to the Govern- 
ment the right of taking such action as the law allowed or taking of such 
legal power as might be necessary to meet any emergency that might arise. 
Subject to the above when peace was established, the Ordinance against 
picketing would be withdrawn. 

(f) With regard to the re-employment of the officers who resigned or 
had been dismissed during the civil disobedience campaign, the position 
was that this matter was primarily a question for the discretion of Local 
Governments, subject, however to there being vacancies and as long as it 
did not involve dismissing men who had proved loyal, the Local Govern- 
ment would be expected to re-employ men who had thrown up their ap- 
pointments in a fit of excitement or who had been swept off their feet. 

(g) As for the restoration of Printing Presses confiscated under the 
Press Ordinance, there would be no difficulty. 

(h) As regards the restoration of fines and properties confiscated 
under the Revenue Law, that required closer definition. As to the pro- 
perties confiscated or sold under such law, there might be the rights of 
third parties involved. As to refunding fines, there were difficulties. In 
short, all that the Viceroy could say was that the Local Governments would 
exercise their discretion with justice and take all the circumstances into 
consideration and try to be as accommodating as they could. 

(i) As to the release of prisoners the Viceroy had already explained 
his views in his letter to us dated July 28th. 

NEHRUS’ FINAL NOTE TO GANDHIJI 

We made clear to Pandit Motilal Nehru and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
and Dr. Syed Mahomed, during their said two interviews with us, that 
though the time before us was limited further progress with our negotia- 
tions was possible on the lines indicated above. They, however, expressed 
unwillingness to accept any settlement on this basis and gave us a note for 
Mr. Gandhi which is as follows: — 


Naini Central Prison, 

31st August, 1930. 

“We have had further interviews with Mr. M. R. Jayakar and Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru yesterday and today, and have had the advantage of long 
talks with them. They have given us la copy of, the letter, dated August 23, 
addressed to them by His Excellency Lord Irwin. In this letter, it is stated 
clearly that Lord Irwin regards discussion on the basis of the proposals 
contained in our joint letter of August 15th, to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and 
Mr. Jayakar as impossible, and under the circumstances, he rightly con- 
cludes their efforts have failed to produce any result. This joint letter, 
as you know was written after a full consideration by the signatories to it. 
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and represented the utmost they were prepared to go in their individual 
capacities. We stated there that no solution would be satisfactory unless 
it fulfilled certain vital conditions, and that a satisfactory declaration to 
that effect was made by the British Government. If such a declaration was 
made, we would be prepared to recommend to the Working Committee the 
desirability of calling off of civil disobedience, provided simultaneously cer- 
tain steps indicated in our letter were taken by the British Government 
in India. 


“It was only after a satisfactory settlement of all these preliminaries 
that the question of the composition of the proposed London Conference 
and of the Congress being represented at it could be decided. Lord Irwin, 
in his letter, considers even a discussion on the basis of these proposals as 
impossible. Under the circumstances, there is or can be no common ground 
between us. Quite apart from the contents, the tone of the British Gov- 
ernment in India clearly indicate that the Government has no desire for 
peace. The proclamation of the Working Committee as an illegal body in 
the Delhi Province soon after a meeting of it was announced to be held 
there, and the subsequent arrest of most of its members can have that 
meaning and no other. We have no complaint against these or other 
arrests or other activities of the Government, “uncivilised" and “barbar- 
ous” as we consider some of those to be. We welcome them. But, we feel 
we are justified in pointing out that a desire for peace and an aggressive 
attack on the very body, which is capable of giving peace and with which 
it is sought to treat, do not go well together. The proscription of the 
Working Committee all over India and the attempt to prevent its meetings 
must necessarily mean that the National struggle must go on, whatever 
the consequences, and that there will be no possibility of peace, for those 
who may have some authority to represent the people of India will spread 
out in British prisons all over India. 

“Lord Irwin’s letter and the action taken by the British Government 
make it plain that the efforts of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jayakar 
have been In vain. Indeed, the letter and some of the explanations that 
had been given to us take us back, in some respects, even from the position 
that was previously taken. In view of the great ‘haitus’ that exists bet- 
ween our position and Lord Irwin’s, it is hardly necessary to go into de- 
tails, but we should like to point out to you certain aspects of the letter. 
The first part of the letter is practically a repetition of his speech to the 
Legislative Assembly and of the phrases used in his letter dated July 16, 
addressed to Mr. Jayakar and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. As we pointed out 
in our joint letter, this phraseology is too vague for us to assess its value. 
It may be made to mean anything or nothing. In our joint letter wc have 
made it clear that a complete National Government responsible to the 
people of India, including control over the Defence Forces and .economic 
contarol, must be recognised as India’s immediate demand. There is no 
question of what are usually called safeguards or any delay. Adjustm.ents 
there necessarily must be for the transference of power and in regard to 
these we stated they were to be determined by India’s chosen representa- 
tives. 

As regards India's right of secession at will from the British Empire 
and her right to refer British claims and concessions to an independent 
tribunal, all that we are told is that the Conference will be a free confer- 
ence and any point can be raised there. This is no advance on the previous 
statement made. We are further told, however, that if the British Gov- 
ernment in India were definitely faced with the possibility of the former 
question being raised. Lord Irwin would say they were not to treat it as 
an open question. All they could do was to inform the Secretary of State 
of our intention to raise the question at the Conference. 

“As regards the other proposition, we are told that Lord Iprin could 
only entertain the idea of a few individual financial transactions being 
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subjected for scrutiny. While such scrutiny may take place in individual 
cases, its scope will have to extend to the whole field of British claims in- 
cluding, as we have stated, the so-called Public Debt of India. We con- 
sider both these questions as of vital importance and previous agreement 
in our joint letter seems to us essential. 

“Lord Irwin’s reference to the release of prisoners is very restricted 
and unsatisfactoiy. He is unable to give an assurance that all of the non- 
violent civil disobedience prisoners even will be discharged. All he proposes 
to do is to leave the matter in the hands of the Local Governments. We 
are not prepared to trust in such a matter to the generosity or sympathy 
of Local Governments or local officials but apart from this, there is no 
reference in Lord Irwin’s letter to. other non-violent prisoners. There are 
a large number of Congressmen and others who were sent to prison for 
political offences prior to the civil disobedience movement. We might 
mention in this connection the Meerut Case prisoners who have already 
spent an year and a half as undertrials. We have made it clear m our 
joint letter that aU these persons should be released. 

“Regarding the Bengal and the Lahore Case Ordinances we feel no ex- 
ception should be made in their favour as suggested by Lord Irwin, We 
have not claimed release for those political prisoners who majf have been 
guilty of violence not because we would not welcome their release but be- 
cause we felt that as our movement was strictly non-violent, we would not 
confuse the issue. But the least we can do is to press for ordinary trial 
for these fellow countrymen of ours and not by an extraordinary court 
constituted by an ordinance which denies them the right of appeal and the 
ordinary privileges of accused. 

“Amazing events including the brutal assaults that have occurred even 
in open court during the so-called trial make it imperative that the ordi- 
nary? procedure should be followed. We understand that some of the ac- 
cused in protest against the treatment accorded to them have been on 
hunger-strike for a long period and are now at death’s door. The Bengal 
Ordinance, we understand, has been replaced by an Act based on it and 
most objectionable, and the fact that an unrepresentative body like the 
present Bengal Council has passed it, does not make it any the better. 

“As regards the further picketing of foreign cloth and liquor shops, 
we are told. Lord Irwin is agreeable to the withdrawal of the Picketing 
Ordinance, but he states that if he thinks it necessary, he will take fresh 
legal powers to combat picketing. Thus he informs us that he might- re- 
enact the Ordinance or do something in Simla to it whenever he considers 
it necessary?. The reply regarding the Salt Act and certain other matters 
referred to in our joint letter is also wholly unsatisfactory. We need not 
deal with it at any length here as you are an acknowledged expert on salt- 
reason to modify our previous position as regards these matters. 

“Thus Lord Irwin has declined to agree to all the major propositions 
and many of the minor ones laid down in our joint letter. The difference 
in his outlook and ours is very great, indeed fundamental. We hope you 
will show his note to Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel, Mr. Jai- 
ramdas Daulatram and in consultation with them give your reply to 
Mr. Jayakar and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. We feel that the publication of 
the correspondence must no longer be delayed, and we are not justified in 
keeping the public in the dark. Even apart from the question of publica- 
tion, we are requesting Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jayakar to send 
copies of aU correspondence and relevant papers to Chaudhuri Khaliq 
TJzaman, the Acting President of the Indian National Congress. We feel 
we ought to take no step without immediate information being sent to the 
Working Comm.ittee, which happens to be functioning.’’ 

(Sd.) Motilal, 

(Sd.) Syed Mahmud, 

(Sd.) Jawaharlal. 
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LEADERS’ JOINT REPLY 


Yerawada Central Prison, 
5-9-1930. 

We accordingly saw Mr. Gandhi and other Congress leaders in Yera- 
wada Jail, Poona on the 3rd, 4th and 5th September, gave them the said 
letter, and discussed the whole question with them. 

As a result of such conversations, they gave us the statement which is 
reproduced below: — 

Dear Friends,— We have very carefuUy gone through the letter, written 
to you by H. E. the Viceroy dated 28-8-1930. You have kindly supplemented 
it with a record of your conversations with the Viceroy on points not cov- 
ered by the letter. We have equally carefully gone through the Note signed 
by Pandit Motilal Nehru, Dr. Syed Mahmud and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
and sent by them through you. The note embodies their considered opinion 
on the said letter and the conversation. 

We gave two anxious nights to these papers and we had the benefit 
of a full and free discussion with you on all the points arising out of these 
papers. And as we have told you we have all arrived at the definite con- 
clusion that we see no meeting ground between the Government and the 
Indian National Congress so far as we can speak for the latter, being out 
of touch with the outside world. We unreservedly associate ourselves with 
the opinion contained in the Note sent by the distinguished prisoners in 
the Naini Central Prison, but these friends esjject us to give in our own 
words our view of the position finally reached in the negotiations for peace 
which you, with patriotic motives, have carried on during the past two 
months at considerable sacrifice of your own time and no less inconve- 
nience to yourselves. We shall, therefore, allude as briefly as possible to 
the fundamental difficulties that have dtood in the way of peace being 
achieved. 

The Viceroy’s letter dated 16-7-30 is, we have taken, intended to satisfy, 
so far as may be, the terms of the interview. Pandit Motilal Nehru gave 
to Mr. George Slocombe on June 20th, and the statement submitted by 
Iilr. Slocombe to him, on June 25 and approved by him. We are unable to 
read in the Viceroy’s language in his letter of July 16 anything like satis- 
faction of the terms of the Interview of the said statement. Here are the 
relevant parts of the interview and the statement. 

In the interview it was stated, “If the terms of the Round Table Con- 
ference are to be left open we are expected to go to London to argue the 
case for Dominion Status. I should decline. If it was made clear, however, 
that the Conference would meet to frame a constitution for a Free India 
subject to such adjustments of our mutual relations as are required by 
the special needs and conditions of India and our past agitation, I for one 
v/ould be disposed to recommend to the Congressmen to accept the invita- 
tion to participate in the conference. We must be masters in our house- 
hold, but we are ready to agree to reasonable terms for the period of 
transference of power from a British administration in India to a respon- 
sible Indian Government. The Conference must be to meet British people 
discuss these terms as Nation to Nation and on an equal footing. 

The statement contained the following: “The Government would give 
private assurance that they would support the dernand for full responsible 
Government for India subject to such mutual adjustinents and tcTOS of 
transfer as are required by the special needs and conditions of India and 
by her long association with Great Britain and as may be decided by the 
Round Table Conference.” 
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Here is the relevant part of the Viceroy’s letter. “It remains my 
earnest desire, as it is, that of my Government and I have no doubt also 
that of His Majesty’s Government to do everything v/e can in our respective 
spheres to assist the people of India to obtain as large a degree of manage- 
ment of their own affairs as can be shown to be consistent with making 
provision for those matifcers in regard to which they are not at present in a 
position to assume responsibilities. What those matters may be, and what 
lirovisions may best be made for them, will engage the attention of the 
conference, but I have never believed that, with mutual confidence on both 
the sides, it should be impossible to reach an agreement.’’ 

We feel that there is a vast difference between the two positions. 
Where Pandit Motilalji visualises a Free India enjosdng a status different 
in kind from the present as a result of the deliberations of the proposed 
Round Table Conference, the Viceroy’s letter merely commits him and his 
Government and the British Cabinet to an earnest desire to assist India 
to obtain as large a degree of the management of their own affairs as can 
be shovm to be consistent with making provision for those matters in re- 
gard to which they are not at present in a position to assume responsibility. 
In other words, the prospect held out by the Viceroy’s letter is one of 
getting, at the most, something more along the lines of reforms commenc- 
ing with those known to us as the Landsdowne Reforms. As we had the 
fear that our interpretation was correct in our letter of l5-8-’30 signed also 
by Pandit Motilal Nehru, Dr. Syed Mahmud and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
we put our position negatively and said what would not in our opinion 
satisfy the Congress. The letter you have now brought from H. E. the 
Viceroy reiterates the original position taken up by him in his first letter- 
and we are grieved to say contemptuously dismisses our letter as unworthy 
of consideration and regards discussion on the basis of the proposals con- 
tained in the letter as impossible. 

You have thrown further light on the question by telling us that if 
Mr. Gandhi definitely faced the Government of India -with such a question 
(i.e.) the right of secession from the Empire at India’s will, the Viceroy 
would say, they were not prepared to treat it as an open question. We, 
on the other hand, regard the question as the central point in any consti- 
tution that India is to secure and one which ought not to need any argu- 
ment. If India is now to attain full Responsible Government or f(ull Self- 
Government or whatever other term it is to be known by, it can be only on 
ah absolutely voluntary basis, leaving each party to sever the partnership 
or association at -will. If India is to remain no longer a part of the Empire 
but is to become an equal and free partner in the Commonwealth, she 
must feel the want and warmth of that association and never otherwise. 
You will please observe this position is clearly brought out in the interview 
already alluded to by us. So long, (therefore, as the British Government, 
or the British people regard this position as impossible or untenable, the 
Congress must, in our opinion, continue the fight for freedom. 

The attitude taken up by the Viceroy over the very mild proposal made 
by us regarding the Salt Tax affords a further 'painful insight into the 
Government’s mentality. It is as plain as daylight to us that, from the 
dizzy heights of Simla, the Rulers of India are unable to understand or 
appreciate the difiBculties of the starving millions living in the plains whose 
incessant toil makes Government from such a giddy height at all possible. 

If the blood of innocent people that was spilt during the past five 
months to sustain the monopoly of a gift of nature next in importance to 
poor people only to air and water, has not brought home to the Govern- 
ment the comdction of its utter immorality, no Conference of Indian leaders 
as suggested by the Viceroy can possibly do so. The suggestion that those 
who ask for the repeal of the monopoly should show a source of equivalent 
revenue adds insult to injury. This attitude is an indication that if Gov- 
ernment can help it the existing crushingly expensive system shall con- 
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tinue to the end of time. We venture further to point out that not only 
does the Government here, but Governments all the world over, openly 
condone breaches of measures which, have become unpopular but which 
for technical or other reasons cannot straightaway be repealed. We need 
not now deal with many other important matters in which too there is 
no adequate advance from the Viceroy to the popular position set forth 
by us. We hope we have brought out shfBcient weighty matters in which 
there appears at present to be an unbridged gulf between the British Gov- 
ernment and the Congress. 

There need, however, be no disappointment, for the apparent failure 
of the Peace negotiations. The Congress is engaged in a grim struggle for 
Freedom. The nation has resorted to a weapon which the Rulers being 
unused to it will take time to imderstand and appreciate. We are not sur- 
prised that a few months’ suffering has not converted them. The Con- 
gress desires to harm no single legitimate interest by whomsoever acquired. 
It has no quarrel with Englishmen as such, but it resents and will resent 
with all the moral strength at its command, the intolerable British domi- 
nation. Non-violence being assured to the end, we are certain of the 
early fulfilment of the national aspiration. This we say, in spite of tjie 
bitter and often insultin-g language used by the powers that be in regard 
to civil disobedience. 

Lastly, we once more thank you for the preat pains you have taken to 
bring about peace, but we suggest that the time has not arrived when any 
further peace negotiations should be carried on with those in cliarge of 
the Congress organisation. As prisoners, we labour under an obwous 
handicap. Our opinion is based, as it must be, on second-hand evidence 
and runs the risk of being faulty. It would be naturally open to those in 
charge of the Congress organisation to see any of us. In that case, and 
v.’hen the Government itself is equally desirous for peace, they should have 
no difldculty in having access to us. 


(Sd.) M. K. Gandhi, 

(Sd.) Sarojini Naidu, 

(Sd.) Vallabhbhai Patel, 
(Sd.) Jairamdas Doulatram 

We content ourselves with publishing for the information oC the public 
material facts and documents and in strict conformity with our duties and 
obligations as intermediaries, we refrain in this statement from putting 
our own interpretation or offering our ovm comments on the facts and 
documents set out above. We may mention that we have obtained the 
consent of H. E. The Viceroy, and the Congress leaders to the publication 
of the documents above set out. 



APPENDIX V. 

" FORMS OF DECLARATION BY INDIAN MILLS 

We hereby declare: 

1. That we have full sympathy with the national aspirations of the 
people. 

2. That not less than 75 per cent of the share capital of the Company 
is held by Indians. (The Special Committee nominated by the President 
of the Congress in this behalf may, however, permit exemptions in regard 
to this clause as special cases.) 

3. That not less than 66 per cent of the Directors of the Company 
apart from the ex-officio Directors are and will continue to be Indian. In 
the event of the ex-oflflcio Directors being non-Indians, the Indian 
Directors should form a majority In the Board. 

4. That there is no l^oreign interest in the Managing Agents’ firm. 

5. That the partners of the Agents’ firm or the firm are not interested 
in any foreign insurance companies or in the import trade of foreign 
yarn or foreign piecegoods. 

6. That we will assist in the propagation of Swadeshi, firstly, by taking 
steps to eliminate the competition of mill cloth with khadi (i.e. handspun 
and handwoven cloth) and secondly, by refraining from exploiting in our 
own Interest the situation arising out of the movement in respect of the 
price or quality of cloth. 

7. That the ownership as well as the management of the mills is 
Indian and the personnel of the management is Indian in outlook and 
spirit and is pledged to safeguard Indian interest. 

In pursuance of the above declarations, we hereby undertake to do as 
follows: 

1. No person connected with the management of the mills will engage 
himself in propaganda hostile to the national movement or participate in 
any activity organised voluntarily or at the instance or on behalf of the 
British Government in India in opposition to the movement. 

2. Recniitment of staff will be restricted to Indians, except for special 
reasons. 

3. We shall pass as early as possible the insurance business of our 
Company to Indian Insurance Companies. 

4. As far as possible we shall pass our Banking and shipping business 
to Indian Banks and Indian Steamship Companies. 

5. We shall henceforth employ as far as possible, Indians as our 
auditors, solicitors, shipping agents, buying or selling brokers, contractors 
or suppliers of goods required for our mills. 

6. We shall purchase, as far as possible, store articles of Indian manu- 
facture and will only buy such foreign articles as are indispensable and 
as cannot be replaced by Indian Swadeshi articles (List of such foreign 
articles as are indispensable is enclosed herewith). 

7. We shall not make use of any kind of foreign yarn or foreign silk 
or artificial sUk or thread or yam made in mills on the boycott List. 

8. We shall not bleach or dye any yam or cloth that is foreign or 
produced in mills that are placed on the boycott list. 

9. We shall put our stamps distinctly on both ends of each piece . of 
cloth manufactured in our mills and will not send any cloth outside with- 
out the proper stamps. 
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10. We shall not name, stamp or style any of our cloth as khadi. 

11. We shall not make cloth of the following specifications; 

Any cloth, grey or bleached, warp, and v/eft counts each coarser than 
18 plain weave, one up and down, single or double and weft including 
checks plain weave, also those made on drop box and circular box and 
carpets. (18 counts shall include either single or multifold yam the count 
of which (multifold) comes to 18 or less). 

The mills, however, shall be at liberty to make drills, satins, tussers. 
twills, cloth on jacquards and dobby patterns in the body, dyed cloth made 
from dyed cotton, blankets and malidas. 

12. We shall, as far as possible, do all our selling or buying busmess 
wdth or through Indian concerns. 

13. Persons connected with management of our mills will wear Swa- 
deshi cloth. 

Name of the Company 

Address 

Name of the Agents or Proprietors 


FORM 

DECLARATION BY NON-INDIAN MILLS 

We hereby declare: 

1. That we have full sympathy with the national aspirations of the 
people. 

2. That not less than 75 per cent of the share capital of the company 
is held by Indians. (The Special Committee nominated by the President 
of the Congress in this behalf may, however, permit exemption in regard 
to this clause as special cases). 

3. Tliat not less than 66 per cent of the Directors of the Company 
apart from the ex-officio directors are and will continue to be Indians. 
(In the event of the ex-officio Directors being non-Indians, Indian Directors 
should form a majority in the Board.) 

4. The partners of the Agents’ firm are not in an 3 ' way interested in 
the import trade of foreign yarn or foreign piecegoods. 

5. That we will assist in the propagation of Sw’adeshi. firstly by taking 
steps to eliminate the competition of mill cloth with khadi (i.e. handspun 
and handwoven cloth) and, secondly, by refraining from exploiting in our 
own interest the situation arising out of the movement in respect of the 
price or quality of cloth. 

6. Tliat the personnel of the management is Indian in outlook and 
spirit and is pledged to safeguard Indian interest. 

In pursuance of the above declaration we hereby undertake to do as 
follows: 

1. No person connected with the management of the mills will engage 
himself in propaganda hostile to the national movement or participate 
in any activity organised voluntarily or at the instance or on behalf of the 
British Government in India in opposition to the movement. 

2. Recruitment of staff will be restricted to Indians except for special 
reasons. 

3. As far as possible we shall pass our Iixsurance, Banking and Ship- 
ping busmess to Indian Insurance Companies, Indian Banks and Indian 
Steamship Companies. 

4. We shall henceforth employ, as far as possible, only Indians as our 
auditors, solicitors, shipping agents, buying or selling brokers, contractors 
or suppliers of goods required for our mills. 
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5. We shall purchase, as far as possible, store articles of Indian 
manufacture and will only buy such foreign articles as are indispensable 
and as cannot be replaced by Indian Swadeshi Articles (A list of such 
foreign articles is enclosed herewith). 

(To be supplied by the mills), 

6. We shall not make use of any kind of foreign yam or foreign silk 
or artificial silk or thread or yarn made in mills on the boycott list. 

7. We shall not bleach or dye any yam or cloth that is foreign or 
produced in mills that are placed on the byocott list,' 

8. We shall put our stamps distinctly at both ends on each piece of 
•cloth manufactured in our mills and will not send any cloth outside with- 
out proper stamps. 

9. We shall not name, stamp or style any ofi our cloth as khadi. 

10. We shall not make cloth of the following specifications. Any cloth 
grey or bleached, warp and weft, counts each coarser than 18 plain weave, 
one up and down, single or double end weft including checks, plain weave, 
also those made on drop box and circular box and carpets (18 counts shall 
include either single or multifold yam, the count of which (multifold) 
comes to 18 or less). 

The mills, however, shall be at liberty to make drills, satins, tussers, 
twills, cloth on jacquards and dobby patterns in the body dyed cloth, made 
from dyed cotton blankets and malidas. 

11. We shall henceforth do our selling or buying business as far as 
possible, with or through Indian concerns. 

12. Persons connected with the management of our mills will wear 
Swadeshi cloth. 

Name of the Company 

Managing Agents or Proprietors 

Address 


DECLARATION ISSUED BY THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL 
CONGRESS COMMITTEE 

• We declare that we have full sympathy with the national aspirations 
of the people and appreciate the impetus given to the cause of Swadeshi 
by the National Movement. 

For the protection of Khadi we agree not to stamp or sell as Khadi 
any cloth manufactured at our mills and not to manufacture any cloth 
below average 10 counts except of certain sorts to be agreed upon by the 
mills and your Committee. (Bombay Provincial Congress Committee). 

To preserve and promote Swadeshi character of our mill industry the 
following scheme was approved of and we agree to and accept the same, 
namely: 

(a) That ownership and management of the mills is and will continue 
Indian and national in outlook and spirit, pledged to safeguard Indian 
interest. 

(b) That no person connected with the management of the mills will 
engage in any anti-national activities. 

(c) That not less than 75 per cent of the share capital of the Com- 
pany is and will continue to be held by Indians, except in cases and to the 
extent agreed to by the President of the Congress as special cases. 

(d) That not less than 66 per cent of the Directors apart from the 
ex-ofiicio Directors of every such Company are and will continue to be 
Indians. 

(e) That the management and control of the company will remain and 
continue Indian, except in the case of Mills (a list is settled by consent) 
which are now managed by non-Indian Mill agents and which have ac- 
cepted these terms saving this clause. 
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(f) That recruitment of the staff will be restricted to Indians except- 
ing for special reasons. 

(g) That the mills will confine their purchases to Indian Swadeshi 
products as far as possible and will place their business with Indian Bank- 
ing, Insurance and Shipping Companies as far as possible. 

(h) That the Mills will not dye or bleach any foreign yam or cloth 
which has been declared non-Swadeshi by the Bombay Provincial Congress 
Committee. 

(I) That the Mills will not use foreign yam and will not use ruercerised 
yarn and artificial silk after 31st December, 1930. 

(j) That the Mills will stamp every piece of cloth with their name. 

(k) That no Millowner, Mill Agent or other persons connected with 
the control and the management of the Mills will directly or indirectly 
import or deal in foreign yam or piecegoods. 

(l) That the Mills will not exploit in their own interest the spirit of 
Swadeshi generated and encouraged by the national movement and will 
guard against profiteering by middlemen and will make Swadeshi goods 
available to the consuming public at reasonable rates and in particular 

(i) will sell during the period ending 31st December 1930 the current 
sorts produced at the Mills at current rates or rates prevailing on 
12th March, 1930, whichever at the time be lower. 

(il) will publish and circulate for the information of the general con- 
suming public tbe selling prices of current sorts prevailing from 
time to time. 

(iii) will meet the representatives of the Bombay Provincial Congr-ess 
Committee from time to time and adopt such further means as 
may be mutually agreed upon to prevent profiteering and to secure 
a constant supply of Swadeshi piecegoods to the consuming public 
at reasonable prices. 
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The announcement by His Majesty’s Government of the Communal 
Award has been made. The following is the full text: — 

(1) In the statement made by the Pidme Minister in December last, 
on behalf of His Majesty’s Government, at the close of the second session 
of the JRound Table Conference, which was immediately afterwards en- 
dorsed by both Houses of Parliament, it made plain that, if the communi- 
ties in India were unable to reach a settlement acceptable to all parties on 
communal questions which the Conference had failed to solve. His Maj- 
esty’s Government were determined that India’s constitutional advance 
should not on that account be frustrated, and they would remove this 
obstacle by devising and applying themselves to a provisional scheme. 

(2) On March 19 last. His Majesty’s Government, having been in- 
formed that the continued failure of the communities to reach an agree- 
ment was blocking the progress of plans for the framing of) the new consti- 
tution, stated that they were engaged upon a careful re-examination of 
the difficult and controversial questions which arise. They are now satis- 
fied that, without the decision of at least some aspects of the problems con- 
nected with the position of the minorities under the new constitution no 
further progress can be made with the framing of the constitution. 

SCOPE OF 'THE SCHEME 

(3) His Majesty’s Government have accordingly decided that they 
will include provisions to give effect to the scheme set out below in the 
proposals relating to the fiidian constitution to be laid in due course be- 
fore Parliament. The scope of this scheme is purposely confined to the 
arrangements to be made for the representation of British Indian Commu- 
nities in Provincial legislatures consideration of representation in the Le- 
gislature at the Centre being deferred for the reason given in paragraph 
20 below. The decision to limit the scope of the scheme does not imply a 
failure to realise that the framing of the constitution will necessitate the 
decision of a number of other problems of great importance to minorities, 
but has been taken in the hope that, once a pronouncement has been made 
upon the basic question of the method and proportions of representation, 
the communities themselves may find it possible to arrive at a modus 
Vivendi on the other communal problems which have not as yet received 
the examination they require. 

(4) His Majesty’s Government wish it to be most clearly understood 
that they themselves can be no parties to any negotiations which may be 
Initiated with a view to the revision of their decision, and will not be pre- 
pared to give consideration to any representation aimed at securing a 
modification of it, which is not supported by all the parties affected. But 
they are most desirous to close no door to an agreed settlement, should such 
happny be forthcoming. If, therefore, before the new Government of India 
Act is passed into law, they are satisfied that the communities who are 
concerned are mutually agreed upon a practicable alternative scheme, 
either in respect of any one or more of the Governor’s Provinces, or in 
respect of the whole of British India, they will be prepared to recommend 
to Parliament that the alternative should be substituted for the provisions 
now outlined. 

(5) Seats in the Legislative Councils in Governor’s Provinces or in the 
Lower House, if there is an Upper Chamber, will be allocated as shown in 
para 24 below. 
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COMMUNAL QUESTION: PREMIER’S DECISION 

SEPARATE ELECTORATES 

(6) Election to the seats allotted to Muslim, European and Sikh con- 
stituencies will be by voters voting in separate communal electorates, cov- 
ering between them the whole area of the Province (apart f|rom any por- 
tions which may, in special cases, be excluded from the electoral area as 
“backward.”) 

Provision will be made in the constitution itself to empowey revision 
of this electoral arrangement (and other similar arrangements mentioned 
below) after ten years, with the assent of the communities affected, for 
the ascertainment of which suitable means will be devised. 

(7) All qualified electors, who are not voters either in a Muslim, Sikh, 
Indian Christian (see para lO), Anglo-Indian (see para ll) or European 
constituency, will be entitled to vote in a general constituency. 

(8) Seven seats will be reserved for Mahrattas in certain selected 
plmal number general constituencies in Bombay. 

DEPRESSED CLASSES 

(9) Members of the “Depressed Classes” qualified to vote will vote irr 
a general constituency. In view of the fact that, for a considerable period,, 
these classes would be unlikely, by this means alone, to secure any ade- 
quate representation in a legislature, a number of special seats will be 
assigned to them as shown in para 24 below. These seats will be filled by 
election from special constituencies in which only members of the “De- 
pressed Classes" electorally qualified will be entitled to vote. Any person 
voting in such special constituency will, as stated above, be also entitled to 
vote in a general constituency. It is intended that these constituencies 
should be formed in selected areas where the "Depressed Classes” are most 
numerous, and that, except in Madras they should not cover the whole 
area of the Province. 

In Bengal, it seems possible that, in some general constituencies, the 
majority of voters will belong to the Depressed Classes. Accordingly, pend- 
ing further investigation, no number has been fixed for members to be 
returned from special Depressed Class constituencies in that Province. 
It is intended to secure that the Depressed Classes should obtain not less 
than ten seats in the Bengal Legislature. 

The precise definition in each Province of those who (if electorally 
qualified) will be entitled to vote in special Depressed Class constituencies 
has not yet been finally determined. It would be based as a rule on the 
general prmciples advocated in the Franchise Committee’s Report. Modi- 
fication may, however, be found necessary in some Provinces in Northern 
India where the application of the general criteria of untouchabUity might 
result in a definition unsuitable in some respects to the special .conditions 
of the Province. 

His Majesty’s Government do not consider that these special Depressed 
Classes constituencies will be required for more than a limited time. ’Tliey 
intend that the constitution shall provide that they shall come to an end 
after twenty years, if they have not previously been abolished under the 
general powers of electoral revision referred to in para G. 

INDIAN CHRISTIANS 

(10) Election to the seats allotted to Indian Christians will be by 
voters voting in separate communal electorates. It seems almost certain 
that the formation of Indian Christian constituencies covering the whole 
area of a province will be impracticable and that, accordingly, special 
Indian Christian constituencies will have to be formed only in one or two 
selected areas in a Province. Indian Christian voters in these areas will 
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not vote in a general constituency, Indian Christian voters outside these 
.areas will vote in a general constituency, special arrangements may be 
needed in Bihar and Orissa, where a considerable proportion of the Indian 
Christian Community belongs to aboriginal tribes. 

ANGLO-INDIANS 

(11) Election to seats allotted to Anglo-Indians will be- by voters 
voting in separate communal electorates. It is at present intended, subject 
to investigation of any practical difficulties that majr arise, that Anglo- 
Indian constituencies shall cover the whole area of each Province, postal 
ballot being employed; but no final decision has yet been reached. 

(12) The method of filling seats assigned for representatives from 
backward areas is still under investigation, and the number of seats so 
assigned should be regarded as provisional, pending final decision as to 
the constitutional arrangements to be made in relation to such areas. 

WOMEN 

(13) His Majesty’s Government attach great importance to securing 
that the new legislatures should contain at least a small number of women 
members. They feel that at the outset, this object could not be achieved 
without creating a certain number of seats .specially allotted to women. 
They also feel it is essential ithat women members should not be drawn dis- 
proportionately from one community. They have been unable to firid any 
system which would avoid this risk, and would be consistent %vith the rest 
of the scheme for representation which they have found it necessary to 
adopt, except that of limiting the electorate for each special woman’s seat 
to voters from one community, subject to the exception explained in para 24 
below. Special women’s seats have accordingly been specifically divided, 
as explained in para 24 below, between the various communities. 'Phe pre- 
cise electoral machinery to be employed in these special constituencies is 
still under consideration. 


SPECIAL INTEREST 

(14) Seats allotted to “Labour” will be filled from non-communal con- 
stituencies. Electoral arrangements have still to be determmed, but it is 
likely that, hi most Provinces Labour constituencies will be partly Trade 
Union and partly special constituencies, as recommended by the Franchise 
Committee. 

(15) Special seats allotted to Commerce and Industry, Mining and 
Planting will be filled by election through Chamber of Commerce and 
various Associations. Details of the electoral arrangements for these seats 
must await further investigation. 

(16) = Special seats allotted to Landholders will be filled by election by 
special Landholders’ constituencies. 

(17) The method to be employed for election to University seats is 
still under consideration. 

(18) His Majesty’s Government have found it impossible, in deter- 
mining these questions of representation in provincial legislatures, to 
avoid entering into considerable detail. There remains nevertheless the 
determination of the constituencies. They intend that this task should be 
undertaken in India as early as possible. 

It is possible, in some instances, delimitation of constituencies miirht 
he materially improved; by a slight variation from the number of seats n^ 
■given. His Majesty’s Government reserve the right to make such slight 
variations for such purpose, provided they will not materially affect the 
essential .balance between the communities. No such variations will, how- 
ever, be made in the case of Bengal and the Punjab. 
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SECOND CHAMBERS 

(19) The question of the composition of Second Chambers in the 
Provinces has so far received comparatively little attention in the consti- 
tutional discussions and requires further consideration before a decision 
is reached which Provinces shall have a Second Chamber or a scheme is 
drawn up for their composition. 

His Majesty’s Government consider that the composition of the Upper 
House in a Province should be such as not to disturb, in any essential, the 
balance betv/een the communities resulting from the composition of the 
Lower House. 

(20) His Majesty's Government do not propose at present to enter 
into the question of size and composition of the Legislature at the centre, 
since this involves, among other questions, that of representation of Indian 
States, which still needs further discussion. They will, of course, when 
considering the composition, pay full regard to the claims of all communi- 
ties for adequate representation therein. 

SEPARAHON OF SIND 

(21) His Majesty’s Government have already accepted the recom- 
mendation that Sind should be constituted a separate Province, if satis- 
factory means of financing it can be found. As the financial problems 
involved still have to be reviewed in connection with other problems of 
federal finance. His Majesty’s Government have thought it preferable to 
include, at this stage, figures for a legislature for the existing Province of 
Bombay, in addition to the schemes for separate legislatures for the Bombay 
Presidency proper and Sind. 

(22) The figures given for Bihar and Orissa relate to the existing Pro- 
vince. The question of constituting a separate Province of Orissa is still 
under investigation. 

(23) The inclusion, in para 24 below, of figures relating to the legis- 
lature for the Central Provinces, including Berar, does not imply that any 
decision has yet been reached regarding the future constitutional position 
of Berar. 

(24) The following will be the allocation of seats in provincial legis- 
latures (Lower House-^nly); — 


MADRAS 

General seats (including six women) 134 

Depressed Classes is 

Representative from Backward areas 1 

Muslims (including one woman) 29 

Indian Christians (including one woman) 9 

Anglo-Indians 2 

Europeans 3 

Commerce and Industry, Mining and Planning 6 

Landholders 1 

Universitj' 1 

Labour 6 

Total 210 
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BOMBAY 
(Including Sind) 

General (including five women) 97 

Depressed Classes 10 

Backward Areas 1 

Muslims (including 1 woman) 63 

Indian Christians 3 

Anglo-Indians 2 

Europeans ^ 

Commerce etc. 8 

Landholders 3 

University 1 

Labour 8 


Total 200 


BENGAL 

General seats (including 2 women) 80 

Depressed Classes 

Muslims (including 2 women) 119 

Indian Christians 2 

Anglo-Indians (including 1 woman) 4 

Europeans 11 

Commerce etc. 19 

Landholders 5 

University 2 

Labour 8 

Total 250 


UNITED PROVINCES 

General seats (including 4 women) 132 

Depressed Classes 12 

Muslims (including 2 women) 66 

Indian Christians 2 

Anglo-Indians ^ 1 

Europeans 2 

Commerce etc. 3 

Landholders 6 

University 1 

Labour 3 


Total 228 


PUNJAB 

General seats (including one woman) 43 

Sikhs (including 1 woman) ’ 32 

Muslims (including two women) 86 

Indian Christians .... 2 

Anglo-Indians ” 1 

Europeans 1 

Commerce etc. ....... 1 

Landholders 5 

University 1 

Labour 3 


Total 


175 
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BIHAR AND ORISSA 

General seats (including 3 women) 99 

Depressed Classes 7 

Representatives from Backward Areas 8 

Muslims (including 1 woman) _ 42 

Indian Christians 2 

Anglo-Indians I 

Europeans 2 

Commerce etc. 4 

Landholders 5 

University 1 

Labour 4 


Total 175 


CENTRAL PROIHNCES 
(Including Berar) 

Genera] seats (including 3 women) 77 

Depressed Classes 10 

Representative from Backward Areas 1 

Muslims 14 

Anglo-Indians 1 

Europeans 1 

Commerce etc. 2 

Landholders 3 

University ’. 1 

Labour 2 

Total 112 


ASSAM 

General seats (including one woman) 44 

Depressed Classes 4 

Representatives from Backward Areas 9 

Muslims 34 

Indian Christians 1 

Europeans 1 

Commerce etc. 11 

Labour 4 


Total 108 


NORTH-'WEST FRONTIER PRO'VINCE 

General seats 9 

Sikhs 3 

Muslims 36 

Landholders 2 


Total 50 


follows: — 

BOMBAY WITHOUT SIND 

General seats (including five women) 109 

Depressed Classes 10 

Representative from Backward Areas 1 

Muslims (including one woman) 30 

Indian Christians 3 

Anglo-Indians 2 

Europeans 3 

Commerce etc. 7 

Landholders 2 

University 1 

La'oour 7 


Total 


175 
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SIND 

General seats (including one woman) 19 

Muslims (including one woman) 34 

Europeans 2 

Commerce etc. 2 

Landholders - 2 

Labour 1 


Total 60 


SPECIAL CONSTITUENCIES 

As regards seats for Commerce and Industry, Mining and Planting, it 
is stated that the composition of bodies through which election of these 
seats will be conducted, though in most cases either predominantly Euro- 
pean or predominantly Indian, will not be statutorily fixed. It is accord- 
ingly not possible in each Province to state with certainty how many 
Europeans and Indians respectively will be returned. 

It is, however, expected that, initially, the numbers will be approxi- 
mately as follows; — 

Madras: 4 Europeans and 2 Indians. 

Bombay: (including Sind): 5 Europeans and 3 Indians. 

Bengal: 14 Europeans and 5 Indians. 

United Provinces: 2 Europeans and 1 Indian. 

Punjab; 1 Indian. 

Bihar and Orissa: 2 Europeans and 2 Indians. 

Central Provinces (including Berar) : 1 European and 1 Indian. 

Assam; 8 Europeans and 3 Indians. 

Bombay (.without Smdi) : 4 Europeans and 3 Indians. 

Sind: 1 European and 1 Indian. 

As regards general seats allocated to Bombay, whether inclusive or ex- 
clusive of Sind, it is stated seven of them will be reserved for Mahrattas. 

As regards allocation of seats for Depressed. Classes in Bengal this num- 
ber, which will not exceed ten, has not yet been fixed. The number of 
general seats will be thirty, less the number of special Depressed Class seats. 

As regards Landholders’ seats in the Punjab, it is stated one of these 
will be a ‘Zamindars’ seat. Four Landholders’ seats will be filled from 
special constituencies with joint electorates. It is probable from distri- 
bution of the electorate that the members returned will be one Hindu, 
one Sikh and two Muslims. 

As regards allocation of one woman’s seat among general seats in 
Assam, it is stated this will be filled from a non-communal constituency at 
Shillong. 


PREMIER’S EXPLANATORY STATEMENT 

The text of the decision of His Majesty’s Government regarding certain 
Communal problems connected with the framing of the new Indian Con- 
stitution has now reached India and is being published simultaneously in 
both the countries. 

On its publication, the Prime Minister has issued the following state- 
ments: — 

“Not only as the Prime Minister, but as a friend of India who has for 
the last two years taken a special interest in the questions of minorities 
I feel that I ought to add a word or two of explanation to the extremely 
important decision on communal representation that the Government are 
announcing today. 

We never wished to intervene in the communal controversies of India. 
We made that abundantly clear during both th.e sessions of the R.T.C. 
when we strove hard to get Indians to settle this matter between them- 
selves. We have realised from the very first that any decision that we may 
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make is likely, to begin with at any rate, to be criticised by every commu- 
nity purely from the point of view of its own complete demands, but we 
believe that in the end considerations of Indian needs will prevail and all 
communities will see that their duty is to co-operate in working the new 
constitution which is to give India a new place in the British Common- 
v/ealth of; Nations. 

SETTLEMENT SUBJECT TO REVISION BY AGREEMENT 

Our duty was plain. As the failure of the commimities to agree 
amongst themselves has placed an almost insurmountable obstacle in the 
way of any constitutional development, it was incumbent upon Govern- 
ment to take action in accordance, therefore, with the pledges that I gave 
on behalf ofi the Government at the Round Table Conference in response 
to repeated appeals from representative Indians and in accordance with 
the statement to British Parliament and approved by it. Government 
are today publishing a scheme of representation in Provincial Assemblies 
that they intend in due course to lay before Parliament unless in the mean- 
while the communities themselves agree upon a better plan. 

"We should be only too glad if, at any stage before the proposed Bill 
becomes law, the communities can reach an agreement amongst them- 
selves. But guided by the past experience. Government are convinced that 
no further negotiations will be of any advantage, and they can be no 
par^ to them. They will, however, be ready and' willing to substitute for 
their scheme any scheme whether in respect of any one or more of Gov- 
ernor’s Provinces or in respect of the whole of British India that is gene- 
rally agreed and accepted by all the parties affected. 

THE CASE FOR SEPARATE ELECTORATES 

In order to appreciate the Government’s decision, it is necessary to 
remember the actual conditions in which it is being given. For many years 
past, separate electorates, namely, the grouping of particular categories of 
voters in territorial constituencies by themselves has been regarded by 
minority communities as an essential protection for their rights. In each 
of the recent stages of constitutional development, separate electorates 
have consequentially found a place. However much Government may have 
preferred a uniform system of joint electorates, they found it impossible 
to abolish the safeguards to which minorities still attach vital importance. 
It would serve no purpose to examine the cause which in the past have 
led to this state of affairs. I am rather thinking of the future. I want 
to see the greater and the smaller communities working together in peace 
and amity so that there will be no further need for a special form of pro- 
tection. In the meantime, however. Government have to face facts as 
they are, and must maintain this exceptional form of representation. 

THE POSITION OF THE DEPRESSED CLASSES 

There are two features of the decision to which I must allude. One 
has to do with the Depressed Classes and the other with the representation 
of women. Government would be quite unable to justify a scheme which 
omitted to provide what is really requisite for either. 

Our main object in the case of the Depressed Classes has been while 
securing to them the spokesmen of their own choice in the legislatures of 
the Province where they are found in large numbers, at the same time 
to avoid electoral arrangements which would perpetuate their segregation. 
Consequently, Depressed Class voters will vote in general Hindu consti- 
tuencies and an elected member in such a constituency vill be influenced 
by his responsibility to this section of the electorate, but for the next 20 
years there will also be a number of special seats filled from special De- 
pressed Class electorates in the areas where these voters chiefly prevail. 
The anomaly of giving certain members of the Depressed Classes two votes 
is abundantly justified by the lurgent need of securing that their clahns 
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should be eSectively expressed and the prospects of improving their actual 
condition promoted. 

WOMEN'S RIGHTS 

As regards women voters, it has been widely recognised in recent 
years that the women’s movement in India holds one of the keys of pro- 
gress. It is not too much to say that India cannot reach the position to 
which it aspires in the world until its women play their due part as edu- 
cated and influential citizens. There are undoubtedly serious objections 
to extending to the representation of women the communal method, but 
if seats are to be reserved for women as such and woman members are to 
be fairly distributed among the communities, there is, in the existing cir- 
cumstances ho alternative. 

With this explanation, I commend the scheme to Indian Communities 
as a fair and honest attempt to hold the balance between the conflicting 
claims in relation to the existing position in India. Let them take it 
though it may not for the moment satisfy the full claims of any of them 
as a workable plan for dealing with the question of representation in the 
next period of India’s constitutional development. Let them remember, 
when examining the scheme, that they themselves failed' when pressed again 
and again to produce to us some plan which would give general satisfaction. 

COMMUNAL CO-OPERATION AND CONDITION OF PROGRESS 

In the end, only Indians themselves can settle this question. The most 
that Government can hope for is that their decision will remove an obstacle 
from the path of constitutional advance and will thus enable Indians to 
concentrate their attention upon solving the many issues that still remain 
to be decided in the field of constitutional advance. Let leaders of all 
Indian Communities show, at this critical moment in India’s constitutional 
■development, their appreciation of fact that communal co-operation is a 
condition of progress and that is their special duty to put upon them- 
selves the responsibility of making the new constitution work. 
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APPENDIX VII 


THE INDO-BRITISH TRADE AGREEMENT, 1935 

The text of the agreement signed yesterday, in London by Sir Walter 
Runciman, on behalf of His Majesty’s Government, in the United Kingdoip 
and Sir B. N. Mitra, on behalf of the Government of India, provides inter 
alia that when the question of the grant of substantial protection to Indian 
Industry is referred for inquiry to the Tariff Board, the Government of 
India will afford full opportunity to any industry concerned in the United 
Kingdom to state its case and answer cases presented by other interested 
parties. 

The Government of India further undertake that, in the event of any 
radical changes in the conditions affecting the protected industries during 
the currency of the period of protection, they will, on the request of His 
Majesty’s Government, or on their own motion, cause an enquiry to be 
made as to the appropriateness of the existing duties fi'om the point of 
view of the principles laid down in Article III and that, in the course of 
such an enquiry, full consideration will be given to any representations 
which may be put forward by any interested industry in the United Kingdom. 

TEXT OP AGREEMENT 

NEW DELHI, Jan. 10, 2935. 

The following is the Text of the Agreement signed yesterday in London 
by Sir Walter Runciman, on behalf of His Majesty’s Government in the 

United Kingdom, and Sir B. N. Mitra, on behalf of the Government of 

India, as a supplement to the Ottawa Trade Agreement 

PREAMBLE 

His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and the Govern- 
ment of India hereby agree that, during the continuance of the Ottawa 
Trade Agreement, the following undertafings on the part' of His Majesty’s 
Govermnent in the United Kingdom and of the Go'l'^ernment of India shall 
be deemed to be supplementary to that Agreement namely: 

Article 1: It is recognised by His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom and the Government of India that,, while protection to Indian 
industry against imports of whatever origin may be necessary in the 

interests of the economic well-being of Indian conditions wdthin the in- 

dustries in India, in the United Kingdom and in the foreign countries may 
be such that Indian Industry requires a higher level of protection against 
foreign goods than against the imports of United Kingdom origin. 

Article 2. It is recognised by His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom that, under the existing conditions, the import; duties constitute 
an indispensable element in the revenues of the Government of India, 
and that revenue considerations must be given due. weight in fixing the 
levels of the import duties. 

PRINCIPLES OP PROTECTION 

Article 3: Hie Government of India undertake that protection be 
afforded to such industries only as, after due enquiries by the Tariff Board, 
have, in the opinion of the Government of India established claims thereto, 
in accordance with the policy of discriminating protection laid down in the 
resolution adopted by the Legislative Assembly on Pebniai’y 16, 1923, pro- 
vided that this undertaking shall not apply to the safeguarding of the in- 
dustries under the Safeguarding Act of 1933. 
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2. The Go’/ernraent of India further undertake that the measure of 
protection to be r.Gorded shall only be so much as and no more than will 
equate the prices of the imported goods to fair selling price for similar 
goods produced in India and that, wherever possible, having regard to pro- 
visions of this Article, lower rates of duty will be imposed on goods of 
United Kingdom origin. 

3. Differential margins of duty established in accordance with the 
principles laid down in the preceding clauses of this Article as between 
the United Kingdom goods on the one hand, and foreign goods on the 
other, shall not be altered to the detriment of the United Kingdom goods. 

4. Undertakings contained in this Article shall not prejudice the 
right of the Government of India in such cases in which they find it 
essential in the interests of revenue to impose an overriding revenue duty 
on the imported goods higher than the protective duty required. 

INTERMEDIATE ENQUIRY 

Article 4: V/hen the question of the grant of .substantive protection to 
the Indian Industry is referred for enquiry to the Tariff Board, the Gov- 
ernment of India v/ill afford full opportunity to any industry concerned 
in the United Kingdom to state its case and answer cases presented by 
other interested parties. The Government of India further undertake 
that in the event of any radical changes in the conditions affecting the 
protected industries during the currency of the period of protection they 
win, on the request of His Majesty’s Government or of their own motion, 
cause an enquiry to be made as to the appropriateness of the existing duties 
from the point of view of the principles laid down in Article 3, and that, 
in the course of such enquiry, full consideration will be given to any re- 
presentation which may be put forward by any interested industry in the 
United Kingdom. 

Article 5; His Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom will give 
consideration to the steps that might be taken in co-operation with the 
respective commercial interests to develop the import from India of raw 
or semi-manufactured materials used in the manufacture of the articles of 
such class on which importation into India are subject to the differential 
protective duties. In particular, they invito the Government of India to 
take note of the steps that have already been taken in the United Kingdom 
in pursuance of Article 8, of the Ottawa Agreement, with a view to widen- 
ing the area of the consumption of the Indian cotton, and they undertake 
to continue the use of all possible efforts in co-operation with the com- 
mercial intere.sts to stimulate the consumption of Indian cotton in all 
possible v.'ays, including technical research, commercial investigation, 
market liaison and industrial propaganda. 

Article 6: His Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom under- 
take that, in accordance with the principles of the foregoing article, the 
privilege of duty-free entry of Indian pig iron into the United Kingdom 
wiU be continued so long as the duties applicable to the Article on Iron and 
Steel imported into India are not less favourable to the United Kingdom 
than those provided for in the Iron and Steel Protection Act of 1934, with- 
out prejudice, however, to the provisions in Sub-section 3 (4) and 3 ( 5 ) of 
the Indian Tariff Act 1894 as amended by Section 2 of the Iron and Steel 
Duties Act of 1934. 

Article 7: His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and the 
Government of India undertake that, in all matters relating to this agree- 
ment, they shall, at all times, receive and consider any conclusions, agree- 
ments or reports which may be framed as aresult of the conference.! bet- 
ween the accredited representatives of the industries concerned in the 
United Kingdom .and in India. 

MODY-LEES AGREEMENT 

As an annexure to the supplement to the Ottawa Trade Agreement, 
the Notes that were exchanged between Sir Walter Runeiman, President 
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of the Board of Trade in England, and Sir B. N. Mitra, High Commissioner 
for India in London, are published. 

The first Note f[rom Sir Walter Runciman says: — 

“Sir, I am authorised to undertake on behalf of H. M.’s Government in 
the United Kingdom, that, if at any time, any further or other special steps 
are taken by the Colonies and Protectorates to facilitate the sale of 
United Kingdom cotton goods in competition with foreign cotton goods, 
they will invite the Governments of the Colonies and protectorates to 
accord as favourable a treatment to Indian cotton goods of any description, 
as may be proposed for similar United Kingdom cotton goods. The above 
undertaking shall remain in force so long as the Agreement of October 28, 
1933, between the Lancashire Delegation and the Mill-owners’ Association, 
Bombay, or any subsequent agreement which may be concluded between 
the cotton textile industries of the two countries remain in force.” 

Replying to Sir Walter Runciman’s Note, Sir B. N. Mitra says: 

“I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter number 1 of 
to-day’s date. I am authorised to undertake, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of India, that, as soon as the second surcharge comes off as a general 
measure, the tariff rates on the United Kingdom cotton piecegoods will 
be reduced to 20 per cent ad valorem or three and a half annas per pound 
on plain grey goods, and 20 per cent ad valorem on other goods, provided 
that, on the expiry of! the period of the Agreement of October 28, 1933, 
between the Lancashire Delegation and Millowners’ Association, Bombay, 
duties on United Kingdom goods for the remaining period of protection will 
be fixed on a review of the conditions then existing, and in the light of 
such experience as may have been gained. By reference to the second sur- 
charge coming off as a general measure is meant the removal of the sur- 
charge on a reasonably large proportion of, not necessarily all, items now 
subject to it. (Sd.) B. N. Mitra. 

Acknowledging Sir B. N. Mitra’s letter. Sir Walter Runciman says: — 

“I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 2 of 
today’s date.— (Sd.) Runciman.” 
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sum of Rs. 1,54,00,000 (out of the Famine Insm-ance Fund set apart from 
the general revenue by the Government) for distributing relief to the 
cultivators and to the distressed by way of easy loans with which to pur- 
chase implements, bullocks, house-building materials and so on. The Pro- 
vincial Congress Committee in close co-operation with the Bombay Central 
Relief Committee (another non-ofBcial body set up by the leading citizens 
of Bombay in aid of distressed (Gujarat) distributed relief during the 
following months throughout Gujarat and so efficient was the Congress 
organisation that all other relief distributing agencies including Govern- 
ment themselves had to utilise it as their medium of operation. Govern- 
ment, however, made the best of it and bowing to the inevitable. Sir C. V. 
Mehta, the then Finance Member of the Government of Bombay, made 
graceful gesture at the Relief Conference held at Anand as also at the 
Conference assembled at Nadiad by inviting Sirdar Patel and other Con- 
gress workers to the Conference and by accepting the Congress Agency 
for their distribution of relief. Besides Government amounts, nearly 
Rs. 3,00,000 v,ere in all collected by the joint efforts of Congress and, the 
non- official bodies and distributed. The Govemmenjt, the Congress, the 
Baroda State and the various popular relief organisations sprung ihto 
existence for the time being were thus all blended into one vast organisa- 
tion for making a huge effort of reconstruction under the Congress lead 
for nearly a year. It gave a splendid training to the Gujarat youth and 
gave a new sense of self-confidence and a new hope to the people of 
Gujarat. So happy indeed was the new experience of all that the Finance 
Member v.'hile introducing the budget during the ensuing session of the 
Bombay Legislative Council ungrudgingly paid the following tribute, to 
the Congress and its great leader Mahatma Gandhi: 

“The immediate work of relief required courage, promptness and re- 
source. Bands of enthusiastic volunteers carried help to the distressed 
and the stranded and in some cases prevented possible loss of life, arranged 
for the coneyance of food and clothing with a cheerfulness and prompti- 
tude which excite admiration”. 

“Business absorbed Gujarat, till a few years ago, and it could scarcely 
boast of self-sacrificing social public work. It must be an intense satis- 
faction to Mahatma Gandhi that his labours for the creation of a band 
of selfless workers to be pioneers of missionary social activities, particuarly 
in the rural areas, have met with an ample response and that the volunteers 
mostly drawn from the Vidyapith should have acquitted themselves so cre- 
ditably in the absence of their beloved leader in the face of an unforseen 
calamity. How the mantle was at once taken up by Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel 
and with wdiat energy he carried out his plan of work is now well-known-. 
These w^orkers belong to the old school of no-changers and it is gratifying 
that they felt that this was no time to oppose or keep aloof from Gov- 
ernment. 

“It is my sincere hope that the atmosphere for missionarv service 
created by Mahatma Ganidhi will be permanent”. 

The flood disaster was thus rightly regarded by many as a blessing 
in disguise. 
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employed in repairing village roads and re-excavating water channels and 
repairing embankments which had been damaged by the earthquake, and 
the Committee spent nearly a lakh of rupees in the form of unemploy- 
ment relief. The number of persons who received doles in this form in 
Champaran alone, which was the worst affected in this respect, came 
to over a lakh. 

In July and August the lands which had suffered severely from the 
earthquake and also large areas which had comparatively escaped much 
damage from the earthquake were subjected to heavy floods and the damage 
done was more or less of the same character as by the earthquake except 
that in some cases it was worse. The work of rescue and relief kept the 
organisation engaged till after October and a special form of relief which 
became even more urgent was the relief to cattle, all crops and fodder- 
having been destroyed in vast tracts. The Committee had provided for 
nearly 150 boats for rescue work, 100 of which were placed at the disposal 
of the Government. 

It was during and after the winter 1934-35 that the Committee took 
up the work of distributing relief on an extensive scale for building houses 
and distributed nearly eight lakhs for this purpose besides a sum of 
nearly three lakhs spent on huts and semi permanent structures which 
included small grants to poorer people to set up small huts and structures. 
The amount spent on water supply came to more than five lakhs, 35 
thousands, on flood relief over 21/^ lakhs, cattle relief over 75 thousands in- 
cluding nearly Rs. 49,000 earmarked by donors for the purpose, nearly 
38,000 for medical relief, 36,000 on seeds. Another form of relief was the 
opening of cheap grain shops and cheap building materials shops which 
sold food grains and building materials to sufferers at reduced or cost 
prices and succeeded in keeping down the level of prices which ■showed a 
great tendency to rise. 

An interesting item of work which was in hand was the rebuilding of a 
number of villages on new sites in the District of Muzafferpur. The work 
was done from the funds contributed by the Viceroy’s Relief Fund and 
the Bfliar Central Relief Committee Funds and was executed under the 
supervision of Dr. Pierre Ceresole, the head of the International Volun- 
tary Service for peace assisted by local workers. 

One problem which at one time threatened to be most difficult and 
disastrous of all was fortunately solved to a considerable extent by nature. 
The immense quantity of sand thrown out did not prove to be as des- 
tructive of crops as was feared and the greater portion of the area cover- 
ed under it did bear crops. The work of the Committee is now draw- 
ing to a close, and its funds are nearly exhausted except what is allotted for 
particular purposes. Its accounts and reports have been published every 
quarter. 
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